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PREFACE 


Sixty years is a good bit of a man’s life-time, especially 
inlxidia. Looking back from his present pinnacle of eminence 
Kajaii Sir Annamalai Chettiar will recall many landmarks 
in his life, of which he may well feel pi'oud, not the least of 
them being the foundation of the Annamalai University, 
—the material embodiment both of his generosity 
and his rare ability to get things done. When many names 
so familiar to us to-day have been forgotten, posterity will 
still recall w'lth gratitude the memory of this great Indian 
who, though himself without the benefits of University edu- 
cation, could still appraise its value and give modern India 
what she needed most— a band of young men and women 

trained m the latest knowledge of the West to serve her in 
her hour of need. 

II was a happy idea of the Syndicate to think of pre- 
sentmg to its Founder Pro-ChanceUor, on his Sixty-first 
UirJhtiay, a Commemoration Volume, as a small token of 
Its grateful appreciation of his services to the cause of 
igher education. Though only two months were avail- 
able lor the purpose, we are glad that it has been possible 
to ring out the Volume, thanks to the generous response 
romall the scholars and leading citizens who were invited 
o sead messages and contributions. We are most grateful 
to everyone of them. Our Printers. Messrs. G. S. Press, 
Madras, have done all that they could to bring out the 

Volume in time. We are very thankful to them for their 
hearty co-operation. 

. Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar and let the 

Annamalai University grow from strength to strength I 

28th September, 1941 

Annamalainagar ^arayanaswamy naidu 
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RAJAH SIR ANNAMALAI CHETTIAR OF CHETTINAD 

A Memoir. 

Rajah Sir Aimamalai Chettiar was born at Kanadu- 
kathan on the 30th of September 1881. He was the thu’d 
son of Muthiah Chettiar, a man distinguished for his practical 
piety and benevolence. Muthiah Chettiar was a greatly 
respected member of the Nagarathar community of which 
he was, in his day, the undisputed head. He was thorough- 
going in his benefactions. He renovated the temple of Sri 
Nataraja at Chidambaram at a cost of several lakhs of rupees 
and also established a choultry where pilgrims could find 
food and shelter. In the cold weather, at the time of the 
Arudhra Darsanam, the choultry is thick with pilgrims from 
all over the country and gets the appearance of a little town. 
He also repaired and renovated the famous shrine at Kariir, 
which has since been in an excellent state of preservation. 

Muthiah Chettiar’s piety was profound. He undertook 
a pilgrimage to Benares and for half the distance he went on 
foot. While at Benares, at the desu-e of his commimity, he 
began the construction of the Nagarathar choultry a spaci- 
ous and richly-endowed rest-house on the Dasaswamedha 
Ghat, where hundreds of pilgrims congregate everyday all 
the year round. 

Muthiah Chettiar had three sons, Chidambaram, Rama- 
swami and Annamalai, Chidambaram Chettiar, a forceful 
personality, was the first among the Nagarathars to make 
roads in Chettinad. Cart-tracks and pathways began to 
give place to metalled roads over which one could pass in 
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comfort and safety. He had two sons. Sir M. C. T. Muthiah 
Chettiar, who attained considerable prominence in the social 
life of Madras and Pethachi Chettiar, who died com- 
paratively early. This branch is represented now by Sir 
M. C. T. Muthiah Chettiar’s son, the Hon’ble M. C. T. 
Chidambaram Chettiar. 

Ramaswami Chettiar, the second son, was a man of great 
probity and pubhc spirit. He was nominated to the Legis- 
lative Council constituted under the Morley-Minto Reforms 
and was the first member of his community to receive that 
distinction. He built and endowed a school at Chidambaram, 
which is now flourishing as the Ramaswami Chettiar High 
School. He was Chairman of the Chidambaram Munici- 
pality for many years and was President of the Taluk Board. 
For his many services, the distinction of Dewan Bahadur 
was conferred upon him. 

Annamalai — ;the subject of this sketch — was the third 
son of Muthiah Chettiar and is said to have been his father’s 
favourite, probably from being the youngest of his sons. 
His was a normal childhood and youth with little to dis- 
tinguish them from those of his contemporaries. Proba- 
bly a distaste for what was merely tnamul and conventional 
and a more than ordinary propensity to get into mischief 
were the main features of his early youth. 

Annamalai Chettiar’s early years were years of pre- 
paration. His father was keen upon giving him a good up- 
bringing. He personally supervised his studies and gave him 
a thorough grounding in the family business. From early 
in his career, Annamalai Chettiar, studied different systems 
of banking and, in time, came to be acknowledged as an 
expert in that field. 
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Muthiah Chettiar died when Annamalai was nineteen. 
After his death, his sons effected a partition of the family 
properties among themselves and began to conduct their 
several businesses separately. Chidambaram, the eldest 
and Annamalai, the youngest, stayed on at Kanadukathan 
while Ramaswami Chettiar chose Chidambaram for his resi- 
dence and stayed there, more or less permanently, visiting 
Kanadukathan at intervals. 

For about ten years Annamalai Chettiar devoted him- 
self entirely to his business and family affairs. He was very 
careful in his choice of agents to conduct his firms abroad 
and he avoided the not uncommon mistake of leaving too 
much to them. System, regularity and attention to detail 
marked his way of doing business. With slackers he had 
no patience at any time and such was his driving power and 
force of example that his firms and businesses were run 
without a hitch. 

The results of his methods were seen in the returns. 
His business prospered exceedingly. With fuller profits he 
decided to lead, not an easier, but a fuller life. The ances- 
tral family house, big as a bam, was not exactly to his taste 
and he built himself a commodious house at Kanadukathan. 
It is a gracious edifice built in the conventional Nagaralhar 
style but planned on liberal lines, with larger halls and 
ampler verandahs than is common in Chettinad. It is a 
house with character. In that palatial abode more than one 
Governor has been an honoured guest. Men of light and 
leading from all over the country have enjoyed the Rajah’s 
princely hospitality within its halls. 

Anaamalai Chettiar toured extensivdly in India, 
Burma, Ceylon and Malaya. He was always fond of seeing 
“ cities of men, manners and governments,” and acquired 
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by personal study a remarkable degree of varied knowledge. 
In 1910, in company with his nephew, the late Sir M. C. T. 
Muthiah Chettiar, he toured over Europe. He was also 
accompanied by Mr. and Mrs. MiUer of the American Mis- 
sion. They were old friends of his and it was his appre- 
ciation of their devoted services that was largely respon- 
sible for his gifts to the American Mission. He spent 
many months in England and saw a good deal of the country. 
Annamalai Chettiar was deeply interested in local self- 
government and took advantage of his stay in England 
to study the administration of parishes and county councils. 
To this tour, .Annamalai Chettiar says he owes much. He 
was impressed by the efficiency of the day-to-day administra- 
tion of affairs in the west, the highly-developed civic sense 
of the people and wondered why, in this respect modern 
India should not follow the example of the west. 

On his return to India, he enlarged the sphere of his 
activities. He desired to give practical expression to his in- 
terest in local affairs and got a chance to do so when he be- 
came the Chairman of the Karaikudi Union. He did not 
regard his job as a sinecure; he took his responsibility 
seriously and, in his time, tilings began to hum. People still 
talk of the days — it was before the discovery of the interna! 
combustion engine — when Annamalai Chettiar used to 
drive up to Karaikudi, all the way from Kanadukathan, in 
his landaulette drawn by a magnificent pair of iron-grey 
horses, go round the town, giving orders and seeing them 
carried out and return to Kanadukathan, while to the rest 
of the townfolk, the day was just beginning. Spacious days 
they were and, in his own heart, I feel certain Hajah Sir 
Annamalai Chettiar looks back with longing to the days 
of the streamlined landaulette, on which the most luxurious 
Daimler or Buick, he asserts, is not a patch. 
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He was Chairman till 1913. His tenure of the Munici- 
pal Chair gave him a lot of insight into the problems of 
Municipal administration, the ways of men who will help 
and those who will hinder, and he learned at firsthand when 
wheels move and when they get stuck. He was also a mem- 
ber of the District Board and, in this capacity also, he 
bestowed careful attention to parochial problems. He was 
so great a believer in self help that he induced his native 
village of Kanadukathan to form itself into a voluntary 
union without waiting for the government to confer that 
status on it. 

Annamalai Chettiar was ever ready to do everything 
in his power to serve the interests of law. On one occa- 
sion His Majesty’s mails were waylaid and stolen. Infor- 
mation was sent to Annamalai Chettiar who, with a hand- 
ful of men, scoured the country in person and finally suc- 
ceeded in running the offenders to earth at an out-of-the 
way spot, just as they were in the process of dividing the 
‘ swag ’. At the sight of the ‘ intruders ’ they bolted, leav- 
ing the larger part of the loot behind. Annamalai 
Chettiar recovered the properties and duly forwarded 
them to the District Magistrate. The Police were soon 
on the tracks of the runaway robbers. Those were the 
days of highway robberies and dacoities and Annamalai 
Chettiar’s pluck and detei'mination came in for cordial 
appreciation. Here was another proof of his public spirit 
and soon afterwards he received the sanad and badge of 
Rao Bahadur. They say that “a good launch is half the 
voyage” and there can be no gainsaying the fact that Rao 
Bahadur Annamalai Chettiar made his launch into public 
life in a most favourable "wind. 
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In 1916, Eao Bahadur Annamalai Chettiar was nomi- 
nated to the Madras Legislative Council, and from this 
time he divided his time between Chettinad and Madras, 

From a very early period, Rao Bahadur Annamalai 
Chettiar was deeply interested in education. Education, he 
was convinced, was the prime need of this country and he 
made liberal contributions whenever possible. In 1915, he 
provided a hostel for the students of the American College 
at Madura, a gift which was greatly appreciated. The sister 
institution, known as the Madura College, was languishing 
for lack of fimds. Eao Bahadur Annamalai Chettiar was 
approached for financial aid and he readdy contributed 
about 30,000 rupees, being one half of the amount needed 
for acquiring a site for the location of the College, The 
other half was contributed by the Government. 

The family had already to its credit the High School 
established by Dewan Bahadur Ramaswami Chettiar at 
Chidambaram. Rao Bahadur Annamalai Chettiar desired to 
extend the family benefactions so as to cover the field of 
higher education as well. His ambition was to build and 
endow a College. He consulted his old friend and colleague 
on the Legislative Council, The Right Hon’ble V. S. Srini- 
vasa Sastriar who enthusiastically supported the idea. The 
two called in Mr. P. A. Subramania Aiyar, Headmaster of 
the Hindu High School, a veteran educationist, and took 
counsel together. They discussed details, ways and means. 
The idea grew and took shape in Annamalai Chettiar’s mind. 
The question was where the proposed college should be 
located. At one time, Annamalai Chettiar thought of 
Madura but the rival claims of Chidambaram could not 
easily be brushed aside. He had not come to a decision 
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when his brother, the Dewan Bahadur, died. It was patent 
that he would have to take some practical interest in the 
conduct of the High School and it struck him that the best 
plan under the circumstances would be to locate the Col- 
lege also at Chidambaram. Doubts were raised whether the 
South Arcot District was the most suitable area for the 
establishment of a college. It was said that the experience 
of the past was against it, as twice previously a College had 
been started at Cuddalore, but had been allowed to languish. 
Annamalai Chettiar was unconvinced. What were the rea- 
sons for the failure, he kept asking. In his own mind, he 
knew the answer. Lack of funds, a Micawber-like waiting 
on hope, and slackness in management should have been 
the reasons why the College did not take root. He thought 
over the matter deeply and came to the conclusion that 
Chidambaram was, on the whole, best suited for the pur- 
pose and decided in its favour. The reasons which weighed 
with him were, firstly, Chidambaram’s historic and religious 
associations which qualified it to be the seat of a University, 
and secondly, the family’s age-long connection with the town 
and its devotion to Sri Nataraja, under whose divine care 
and protection they had pi-ospered in the past. 

The idea once formed, there was no delay in carrying it 
out. With Bajah Sir Annamalai, to decide is to act. A 
staff of brilliant men was coEected and the work was taken 
in hand. The CoEege had started work by 1918. The 
absence of a suitable building was not allowed to stand in 
the way. Necessary extensions were made to the High 
school to accommodate the classy newly formed. At the 
same timo plans for the budding of a CoEege were maturing. 
A suitahle ate was selected and the work of construction 
began in liglit earnest. Annamalai Chettiar threw himself 
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into the work heart and soul and spared no pains for the 
early completion of the project. He had expert assistance 
but he went over every inch of the ground himself. In 
p-urely academic matters, he trusted implicitly to his educa- 
tional advisers. On the practical side, he held easy sway. 
In planning the buildings, in providing funds and seeing to 
their proper application, Rao Bahadur Annamalai Chettiar 
took the utmost interest. Not a stone was laid and not a 
rupee spent which had not met with his previous approval. 
Though the Rao Bahadur looked to most things in person, he 
took care not to get into people’s way. His own views and 
suggestions were so sensible and practical that his advice 
was sought at every turn. On the academic side, he was 
‘ ably assisted by Mr. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, the first Princi- 
pal of the Sri Minakshi College. In the work of construc- 
tion be had the benefit of the willing assistance of such 
engineering experts like Dewan Bahadur A. V. Ramalinga 
Aiyar, Dewan Bahadur Duraisingam and Dewan Bahadur 
N. Swaminatha Aiyar. 

No suitable contractor was locally available. Materials 
had to be brought down from great distances but this was 
not allowed to deter or delay the work which had been 
undertaken. He worked hard, and his employees worked 
hard. The Rajah acts on the principle that the labourer is 
worthy of his hire. And tibe labourers in turn reacted 
so splendidly to the prevailing mood that work became a 
pleasure. The construction proceeded like clockwork and 
the new Sri Minakshi College was completed and fit for 
occupation in 1923, 

While engaged in advancing the cause of higher educa- 
tion, Rao Bahadur Annamalai Chettiar had not been un- 
mindful of his other obligations. In 1920, he stood for elec- 




the polls. In the same year, the Viceroy appointed him one 
o£ the Governors of the Imperial Bank of India. In both of 
these capacities, he had increased opportunities of serving 
the country. His vast experience of banking made him ex- 
tremely valuable on the Bank’s Governing Board while, as 
an elder statesman, he expressed himself with moderation 
and good sense. To the Council of State he was elected 
thrice consecutively, and was always returned at the head 
of the polls. 

To him honours were not slow in coming. In 1922, he 
was made Dewan Bahadur and in 1923, a knighthood was 
conferred upon him. Never were honours more deservedly 
bestowed. Apart from the record to his credit crowded 
with achievement, his courtesy and charm of manner had 
obtained for him a large and ever-increasing circle of friends 
belonging to all parties and spread all over the country. 

The Sri Minakshi College v/as prospering. With the 
years, it grew in reputation and popularity. So good was its 
work and so high its standing in the educational world that 
Sir Annamalai conceived the idea of making it the nucleus 
of a University. He took counsel with his numerous friends, 
both academic and lay, and they welcomed and supported 
the idea. Lord Goschen, who was Governor of Madras, and 
whose interest in the Sri Minakshi College was keen and 
constant, gave the proposal his instant blessing. An Anna- 
malai University Bill was drafted and was passed into law. 
And the University came into being in 1929. 

The inauguration of the University was hailed with 
universal satisfaction in our province. Sir Annamalai, 
the Founder, is the Pro-Chancellor of the University. 
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The Right Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastriar was appointed 
Vice-Chancellor but, because he had to go away as the 
Agent to the Governor General in South Africa, he could 
not take up the appointment. Dewan Bahadur S. E. Runga- 
nadhan was appointed Vice-Chancellor in 1929 and he held 
the office till 1935. Dewan Bahadur S. E. Runganadhan’s 
unremitting care and attention helped to increase the use- 
fulness of the University. He was succeeded by the Right 
Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastriar who was Vice-Chancellor 
for five years and by the distinction of his personality and 
his devoted work enhanced the status and reputation of the 
University. For reasons of health Mr. Sastriar had to resign 
in 1940, and Sir Kurma Venkata Reddi Garu, Ex-Governor 
of Madras, with a distinguished record of public service suc- 
ceeded him as Vice-Chancellor. 

Annamalainagar, as the University area is called, is 
a lovely creation. Beautifully designed colleges and balls , 
comfortable quarters for the staff, broad and shady parks, a 
magnificent cricket pitch and spacious playing grounds make 
it an ideal spot for the dissemination of education. The place 
is packed with all the amenities of life. Rowing facilities, 
clubs for men and women, temples and tanks give the Uni- 
versity its distinctive charm. Sanskrit, Tamil and Music 
stand out prominently in the University courses, a matter of 
deep significance from the cultural point of view. Students 
from the Tamil country flock to it in thousands and receive 
the education which is so readily imparted in ideal 
surroundings. And they are deeply appreciative of the 
bounty of the founder who saw the “ seed of learning ” 
imbedded within the young and enabled “its flowered 
future to unroll. The Founder’s Day is a sort of minor 
annual carnival at Annamalainagar. 
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In 1929, the high and unique distinction o£ a hereditary 
Rajah was conferred upon Sir Annamalai Chettiar. A 
magnificent thrill of delight went through the country. The 
Nagarathars were overjoyed and organised what was a regu- 
lar carnival to express their joy. The celebrations were 
held at Kovilur, the traditional meeting-place of the ninety- 
six villages of Chettinad. Thousands of fairy lamps, gleaming 
in the evening in the streets, gay with hunting and green- 
ery. turned the sleepy little township into a veritable fairy- 
land The Right Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastriar presided 
on the occasion. His close friendship with Rajah Sir Anna- 
malai Chettiar and the mutual regard which was known to 
subsist between them pointed to him as the person most 
fitted to take the chair. Numerous friends of the Rajah', 
representing all communities and all shades of opinion, 
were present. In a magnificent speech, The Right Hon ble 
V. S. Srinivasa Sastriar showed how eminently the Rajah’ 
was fitted for the regal rank bestowed on him. 

The University of Madras marked their appreciation 
of the Rajah’s seiwices to education by conferring on him 
the degree of Doctor of Laws. 

In 1935,' Rajah Sir Annamalai visited England at the 
head of a delegation whose purpose was to obtain the neces- 
sary safeguards in regard to the position of Indians in a 
separated Burma. The Rajah Sahib interviewed the Secre- 
tary of State, Sir Samuel Hoare, Mr. R. A. Butler, Lord 
Winterton and other leading members of Parliament. It' 
was, on the whole, a successful trip and valuable concessions 
were obtained. Separation, however, has forced into promi- 
nence other outstanding matters all of which Rajah Sir 
Annamalai Chettiar handles with his accustomed energy and 
determination. The Indo-Burma Immigration Agreement 
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which has been exercising the public mind considerably, is 
engaging his attention at the moment. 

From England, the Rajah paid a flying visit to the 
United States of America. He was accompanied by Rani 
Lady Annamalai Chettiar and both of them appeared to have 
enjoyed the visit greatly. Their only regret was that they 
had to return very quickly to keep their various engage- 
ments in Great Britain. ¥/hile in England, the Rajah 
visited the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. In 
Oxford, he met the Master of Balliol who showed him over 
the University. He discussed problems of University 
Administration with, it was said, “considerable insight.” 
He also visited the several slum areas as he is keenly interest- 
ed in the housing conditions of the poor. His visits were 
not intended to fill a dull hour; he was serious and purpose- 
ful in making them, he was “like a chiel, takin notes”. Sir 
Annamalai had the knack of turning all his experiences to 
practical account. He personally designs the quarters which 
he provides for his numerous employees and dependants, 
and these are invariably airy and comfortable. 

Before returning to India, Sir Annamalai visited Belgi- 
um, France and Germany. In Paris he was able to do a real 
good turn to his country. The Government of French Indo- 
China were beginning to look upon Indians with dis- 
favour and had actually expelled some of them. Sir 
Annamalai took the matter up with the French Govern- 
ment. The India Office put him on to the British Embassy 
in Paris, who arranged a meeting with M. Rollin, the Minister 
for Colonies. M. Rollin recognised the force of Sir 
Annamalai’s contentions and promised to remedy the 
situation, which he did without loss of time. In this 
connection the Rajah remembers with gratitude the help 
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willingly given among others by M. Outrey, an exceedingly 
genial and helpful member of the Chamber of Deputies, 
and M. Eugene Simoneau, a cultivated and charming young 
Frenchman, employed as Secretary to M. Rollin and who 
has since joined the administration at Morocco as a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet of General Nogues. 

If the Rajah has a hobby, it is building. It may be said 
of him that he has given much and built much. In England, 
and all over the Continent, he studied novel building designs 
with a practised eye. His houses are models of elegance and 
comfort. His home at Chettinad is commodious, well-light- 
ed and airy and Chettinad House at Adyar is a lovely piece 
of architecture. With the Adyar on one side and the sea on 
the other, in a spacious park, it stands, a fabric in white, 
which looks like fairy gossamer at dawn in a December mist. 
The Palace which he is now engaged in building at Chettinad 
is certain to surpass similar edifices in grandeur and com- 
fort. 

And in hall, grange and park, Rajah Sir Annamalai 
loves to dispense hospitality. His visiting hst is long and his 
geniality and princely hospitality have won all hearts. 
He is lucky in his helpmate. Rani Lady Annamalai 
Chettiar is an ideal wife, and has won all hearts by her 
piety and charitable disposition. 

In his house at Chettinad he has been honoured by the 
visits of successive Governors of the Province. Lord 
Pentland stayed with him in 1916 and was struck by the 
Rajah’s standing in his District. 

In 1932, Lord and Lady Willingdon visited Chettinad 
and greatly enjoyed their stay at his house. Lord Goschen 
was his guest in 1925. The Stanleys spent a day with him in 



1934 and recently in March last, the Rajah had the honour 
o£ entertaining His Excellency Sir Arthur Hope at Chettinad. 
Rajah Sir Annamalai’s services to his community have been 
marked by careful attention to their interests here and 
abroad. He has been the President of the Nattukkottai 
Nagarathars’ Association for many years and has secured 
for the Association valuable rights and privileges. 

Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar’s paramount claim to 
public esteem lies in the abundant charities which he has 
founded. Apart from the University which is the biggest 
endowment ever made by a single individual in these parts 
and by all accounts one of the first four or five leading 
endowments in all India, he has given large sums for 
schools, hospitals and similar benefactions. It is a safe 
estimate that his numerous benefactions have, so far cost 
the Rajah over a crore of rupees — a truly magnificent re- 
cord indeed. 

One may safely prophesy that the future of the family 
and the family charities is assured. Rajah Sir Annamalai 
Chettiar’s sons are sure to carry on the family tradition. His 
eldest son Kumararajah Sir M. A. Muthiah Chettiar has 
already distinguished himself in the public life of the Presi- 
dency by his great gifts or organization, and leadership. As 
Mayor of Madras, as a Minister of State, as the leader of the 
Justice Party and as a businessman he has won laurels. The 
Rajah’s younger sons, Mr. Ramanathan Chettiar and 
Chidambaram Chettiar are in business. The former is also 
Deputy Sheriff of Madras. 

In his own personal habits the Rajah is extremely simple. 
He adheres resolutely to the Tamil maxim which exhorts 
one to rise before the dawn. He is generally up at four in 
the morning, has a bath and has an early cup of coffee. He 
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is at his desk by six and by about ten contrives to get through 
the bulk of the day’s work. He walks about a great deal and 
is happiest when sauntering on his grounds directing a path 
to be made here or a tree to be planted there. Of music 
he is passionately fond, and often, while at work, he turns 
on the wireless to listen to his favourities. He has taken in 
hand the resuscitation of Tamil music and it is the prayer 
of his numerous friends that he should live long to enjoy 
the sweet strains he is doing so much to revive. 




GREETINGS, GOOD WISHES AND APPRECIATIONS. 










THE RAJAH SAHEB ON HIS WALK IN THE GARDEN 



raS EXCELLENCY SIE AETHUE HOPE, G.C.I.E., ■ 

Governor of Madias 

I am very pleased to heaf that the University is cele- 
brating in a fitting manner the Shastipurti of Rajah Sir 
Annamalai Chettiar, and to add my own warm congratula- 
tions. The Rajah’s munificence has been widespread, but 
it is above all for his magnificent contribution to the cause 
of education in South India by the founding of Annamalai 
University that his name will be remembered among future 
generations with affection and respect. 
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HIS HOLINESS KASIVASI SWAMINATHA THAMBIBAN AVL., 

Timpanandal 

As a philanthropist, Dr, Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar 
stands foremost in South India. The munificent gifts that 
he has made for the cause of education, medical aid, and 
women welfare all over India and elsewhere, not to speak 
of his other charities, distinguish him as the most generous 
hearted gentleman of the present generation. In particu- 
lar, the University at Chidambaram founded by him with 
departments of Science, Tamil, Sanskrit and Music, the first 
residential teaching University in South India, is a boon to 
the rising generation. The University town has sprung, as 
if by magic, into a centre beaming with intelligent faces and 
pursuing academic work of a high order. That part of the 
town in which the University is situated has been fittingly 
named after the Founder, having been converted from a 
dry waste into a model town with all modern amenities. 
Thus' the University with its colony stands to the credit of 
Dr. Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar as a monument of his 
educational munificence. We heartily congratulate him on 
the happy function of the celebration of the completion of 
his 60th year and wish him long life and prosperity. 
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DR. GEORGES. ARUNDAEE, 

President, TfaeosopMcal Society 

It is with very great pleasure that I add my congratu- 
lations to aU those with wdiich I am sure Baiah Sir Anna- 
malai Chettiar will be inundated on the occasion of his 
Shashtiabdapurti — a notable spiritual event in his life and 
the herald, I am sure, of th.at added fineness of stature with 
which the new period will bless him. 

The Rajah Saheb has been in the public eye almost 
from the beginning of his career, and it was not long before 
he entered the public service in the Councils of this Presi- 
dency and of India. Indeed, this very j^ear marks the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his association wnth the Madras 
Legislative Council, w^hile on each occasion that he stood 
for election to the Council of State he was returned at the 
top of the poll, thus receiving a iivotable token of the esteem 
in which he has always been held both by the general 
public and by his own community. His Majesty the King- 
Emperor has fittingly recognised the outstanding worth of 
Sir Annamalai by conferring upon him honour after 
honour, and worthily have these been worn. 

As a business man he has achieved success which few 
even among his peers have reached, lai’gely because his 
benefactions have always increased as his worldly pros- 
perity has grown. But the crown of them all has been the 
great Annamalai University at Chidambaram — verita- 
ble monument to his public spirited patriotism and kingly 
generosity. Most rightly did the Rajah Saheb say in 1926, 
a few years before the actual establishment of the Univer- 
sity: 

Since days long past, Chidambaram ha.s been a great 

centre of culture in South India and has enlisted the 
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devotion alike of her warriors and kings, philosophers 
and poets. It has often struck me that at Chidam- 
baram, if anywhere in South India, there is a great 
opportunity for working on chosen lines and to noble 
ends that synthesis of the great cultures of the East and 
the West which is the prime task of our country and 
of her educational institutions at this hour. 

Chidambaram is indeed a sacred spot fragrant with 
the splendour of noble lives and with the dedication of 
mighty saints, and there could be no better setting for 
the education of India’s young citizens in the true 
spirit of their Motherland. 

Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar has thus sought to make 
available to these modern days of India’s life the very soul 
of India’s spiritual greatness that her young sons and 
daughters of to-day may be greatly inspired to build a future 
worthy of her incomparable past. 

Surely the blessings of Bharata Mata must be upon 
him for this signal act of filial homage to her and will 
gladden his way as he passes this sixtieth landmark of his 
present incarnation. 

May he be spared many years to continue his great 
services to India and to this Presidency. 


ME. T. AUSTIN, C.I.E., I.C.S., 

Adviser, Govenunent of Madras 

I gladly add my best wishes to the commemoration 
volume which is to mark the completion of Rajah Sir Anna- 
malai Chettiar’s sixtieth year. The list of his benefactions 
is long and varied: in the great generosity shown towards 
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educational institutions and the welfare of women, he has 
taken the direction where help is so much needed. I wish 
the Rajah Sahib many more years of useful life. 

lUSV. FAimti P. CAKl'Y, S.J. 

The 61st birthday celebration of Dr. Rajah Sir Anna- 
malai Chettiar of Chettinad appeals to me not only as the 
worthy public recognition of the truly royal munificence of 
one of India’s most distinguished sons and benefactors, but 
also as an event of national importance, occurring as it does 
at the very time when the world suil’ers, as it has rarely suf- 
fered before, from the inhuman machinations of ruthless 
malefactors. This horrifying background of fierce war and 
bloodshed involving in its destruction peaceful and harmless 
citizens even more than the armed forces, sets out by con- 
trast, as nothing else would, this admirable life of peaceful 
endeavour so generously and so imassumingiy spent in the 
one object of doing good and being good to others and 
making people happy. 

The benefactions of Dr. Rajah Sir Annamalai have be- 
come a household word not only in South India but in the 
North and in Burmah as well; and what, to my mind, makes 
their chief value is the high purpose which we discover be- 
hind each one of them. They are either charitable mdow- 
ments seeking to relieve the misery of the poor, or religious 
endowments which clearly indicate his high spiritual motiyes 
and reveal that sense of service to man for God’s sake whick 
is so different from mere humanitarianism; — or, lastly, But 
not the Hast, educational endowments which he has spread 
so lavishly thiroughout the length and breadth of India and 
Burmah. ■ H j stress this last proof of his genuinely gener- 
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ous and kindly heart it is because by his munificent largesses 
in this field he has shown the high value he sets on the pro- 
motion of education and learning in India. In this he is per- 
fectly right, since obviously a nation of ilhterates is bound 
to lag behind in every form of improvement and progress. 
And though India cannot certainly be called an illiterate 
country when we consider the quality and the numbers of 
those of India’s sons who, in the field of learning and science, 
can proudly stand any comparison with those of other coun- 
tries, nevertheless the hundreds of millions who stili await 
their chance of receiving even a fairly adequate elementary 
education, reveal perhaps one of the chief factors which 
account for the slow march of all-round progress in India. 
For it is by the brains of its citizens that a nation ultimately 
develops and prospers. 

It is the peculiar merit of Dr. Rajah Sir Annamaiai to 
have keenly realized this fundamental need of India and to 
have come forward to meet it on so magnificent a scale. It 
is, moreover, a peculiar trait of his enlightened generosity 
that by the crowning foundation of the Annamaiai University 
he has opened up nev^ vistas of higher learning and efficiency 
to many a poor student who, but for this institution and the 
free scholarships with which it is endowed, would have been 
unable to rise from their humble surroundings and to take 
place among the builders of India’s future. 

I feel deeply honoured to have been invited to associate 
myself with the many admirers of Dr. Rajah Sir Annamaiai 
in expressing in however imperfect a manner, my personal 
esteem, respect and admiration for him on this auspicious 
celebration. 
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THE MAHARAJAH OF COCHIN 

On the occasion of the Sastyabda-poorti of Dr. Rajah 
Sir Annamalai Chettiar of Chettinad, I ha¥e great pleasure 
in wishing him many more years of happy and useful life. 

My son was a student of the University of which Rajah 
Sir Annamalai Chettiar is the founder, and the glowing 
accounts he has given me of the University will ever remain 
fresh in my memory. 

KULAPATHI Mi. J. H. COUSINS, 

Art, Adviser te tlie ■Geveriinieiit of Trmsmtom ; ■ . 

Head of tlie Bepmimmi o,f Fine Arts^, University of Tiwaacoife . 

I have watched the career of the Honourable the Rajah 
of Chettinad, with deep appreciation of the princely manner 
in which he put the material results of his genius in the 
affairs of the outer life into the creation of a great institution 
for the development of the powers of the inner life of the 
young men and women of South India. I have also been 
much gratified by his continued fostering of the Annamalai 
University, and trust that the institution will have the 
benefit of his guidance for many fruitful years to come. 

THE HOISPBLE SIB MANECKJl B. DADHABHOY, K.C.S.I., 

Bar»stcr-at-Law» Fresident, Coiiaeil of State 

I am very glad to state that I had come in close contact 
with my friend Dr. Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar of Chetti- 
nad for many years in our capacity as members of the Coun- 
cil of State, and I had always entertained very high opinion 
of his btisinm ability and his noble and spotless character. 
He was well respected by all the members of the Council of 
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State and his debates in that House were full of information, 
sober thought and sound judgment. His business capacity 
is very much respected in the town and Presidency of 
Madras. He is an ornament of his community and I pray 
that he will be spared for many years to render good and 
substantial services to his country which for many years 
he has so faithfully discharged. 

PEOFESSOE B. B. DEY, D.Se. (LONDON), F.I.C., I.E.S., 

Fi’esidency College, llaclras. 

The foundation of the Annamalai University the first 
real residential University in the South, through the vision 
and munificence of one single individual, is unique in the 
annals of education in this Presidency, and the beneficial 
work of the University with its high standard of efficiency 
is slowly becoming known thi-oughout the country. 

My close association with the University even from its 
inception, and particularly with the Chemistry department 
which has been built up so efficiently by my friend Dr. S. N. 
Chakravarthi has made me familiar with the work of the 
Science Departments and particularly with the research 
activities in Chemistry and in Physics, which would do 
honour to any of the old Universities in this country. 

I send my best wishes for success of the celebrations of 
the event. 


LORD EESKINE, G.C.I.E., M.P., 

Ex-Govemor of Madras. 

I send my best wishes to the Rajah of Chettinad on 
the occasion of his sixtieth birthday. The Annamalai 
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University will remain a lasting symbol of his love for 
learning and culture. The Tamil country should ever be 
grateful to Sir Annamalai as one of the leading educational 
benefactors of South India. May he foe with us for many 
more years. 


PEOFESSOR J. FRANCO, M. A., 

Presicleiicy College, Mairas ' 

It is extremely pleasing to me to render my tribute on 
the occasion of the celebration of the Shashtiabdapurthi 
(61st birthday), of the Rajah Saheb of Chettinad for the 
invaluable services he has rendered to tlie cause of higher 
education in this country. 

Apart from the traditional and free-handed generosity 
for which his family has been noted, his own benefactions 
for the relief of suffering, the uplift of the poor, the renova- 
tion of our ancient temples and the promotion of indigenous 
culture have been immense. Besides, one cannot but be 
struck with his pioneer achievement in a new and most fruit- 
ful direction, namely, the starting on a magnificient scale, 
of the first Unitary Residential University in South India. 
This is but the beginning of the realisation of the idea of 
establishing Residential rather than merely Examining, 
Universities, at the principal centres of culture, within the 
jurisdiction of the overgrown Unh’ersity of Madras and the 
Rajah Saheb deserves to be congratulated on taking the 
first step in this direction. 

It was on the sub-structure of the Sri Minakshi College 
at Chidambaram which the Rajah had started in 1920 and 
which had developed into a vigorous and popular Honours 
College, that the Annamalai University was founded. It 
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not only embodies the idea of a University of the Residen- 
tial type but also serves as a centre in which the genius of 
Tamil culture can -be fostered. For over two decades the 
Rajah has assiduously watered and anxiously watched the 
tender plant that had been set in the soil of hallowed 
Chidambaram. The sapling has now become a big and leafy 
tree spreading its foliage over a number of branches 
of learning, one of which we may note with pride, is 
South Indian Music and another the department devoted to 
the revival of Tamil Literature and Culture. 

The Rajah Saheb’s many-sided philanthropy has thus 
reached its acme in the Annamalai University. This will 
perhaps be the most serviceable and enduring of all his 
charities. It is, my sincere prayer that he may be long 
spared to us to see his work thrive and prosper and if possi- 
ble, to render yet other valuable services to South India. 


MAHATMA GANDHI 

“I would wish the Rajah Saheb many a long year of 
useful service.” 


Ml. V. V. GIBI, BAB-AT-LAW 

It is but right and fitting that the Annamalai Univer- 
sity is celebrating in a fitting manner the 60 th year of its 
great founder Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar. His many 
sided charities are well-known throughout India and have 
earned the esteem of his fellow countrymen. My esteemed 
father the late Mr. V. V. Jogiah Pantulu, and myself have 
known the Rajah Saheb for nearly two decades and we 
always appreciated his services to the country. His sacrifice 
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for establishing the University will ever be remembered. I 
wish the Rajah Sahib long life, happiness and prosperity to 
continue his great work of putting the University on a sound 
basis. 


rarE HOKPBLE SIE MAURICE GWVEB, K.C.B., K.C.S.I., 

CMef Justice of Iiiila and Ttce-Clianeellofj Dellii University, 

The princely benefactions of Rajah Sir Annamalai 
Chettiar of Chettinad are known over the whole of India, 
and it is difficult to say v/hich wa have admired the more, 
the magnificence of his gifts or the breadth of his sympa- 
thies, for no good cause has ever appealed to him in vain. 
Education owes him an inestimable debt, not only for what 
he himself has done, great though that is, but for the noble 
example which he has set to others. 

It is not given to many men at their Shashtiabdapurthi 
to look back on a life so full of liberality and beneficence ; 
and all those who labour in the field of education will join 
in offering their most hearty congratulations to the Rajah 
Saheb upon this anniversary and their earnest prayers that 
he may live to enjoy many more years of happiness and 
welldoing. 


MR. A. A. HAYl.ES, 

Madras Bfall. 

Nearly a hundred years divide Annamalai Chettiar 
from Pachaiyappa, but it is significant that the century 
which opened with the foxinding of a school and college by 
one great South Indian should have closed with the esta- 
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Hishment by another of a university. Rajah Sir Anna- 
malai Chettiar will be best remembered for the university 
which bears his name, but that only partially represents his 
benevolence. From the temples he has built or renovated 
and endowed for the benefit of his fellow religionists to the 
hospitals and other public institutions, big or small, that he 
has supported his charity has flowed into many channels, 
helping those less favourably circumstanced than himself. 

A genial, wise and uncommonly shrewd personality, 
Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar has made friends in many 
places and in different walks of life. They join his col- 
leagues and fellow- woi'kers in wishing him continued hap- 
piness and prosperity. 


THE HON’BLE KHAN B.4HADUR SIR MD. A2IZUL HUQUE, 
C.I.E..B.L.,M.1..A., 

Vice-Cbaacellor, Calcutta Univeifslty 

On the happy day when the Hon’ble The Rajah of 
Chettinad, the Pro-Chancellor of the Annamalai University 
completes his sixtieth year I recall the great service which 
he has rendered to the cause of education and social wel- 
fare of the people of the province of Madras. The Anna- 
malai University stands most pre-eminently as the monu- 
ment of his great work. He has given a new incentive to 
the cultural life of the people of the Annamalai area and 
I am sure that a time will come when under the auspices 
of the University, Annamalai will stand second to none 
in the cultural progress of India. The Rajah has been 
closely associated with many aspects of public life and the 
people all over India must always feel gratitude for all 
that he has done for the people of this country. 








KUMARARAJAH M. A. MUTHIAH CHETTIAR AS PRO-CHANCELLOR. 

madras university 
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THE KT. HON’BLE SIE AKBAK HYDAEI, KT., P.C.. LL.D. D.C.L., 
President, H.E.H. The Hizam’s Executive Council 

I have had the privilege of knowing Dr. Rajah Sir 
Annamalai Chettlar for a number of years and of being 
aware of the great charities dispensed by him for public 
benefit and utility, the most monumental endowment being 
the Annamalai University itself which derives its name from 
its most generous donor. The example set by this great 
philanthropist is one which may well be copied by others 
who have the good fortune of possessing wealth and the 
spirit and the heart to use it for the benefit of mankind. 


AMIN-IJL-MULK SIE MIEZA M. ISMAIL, K.C.I.E., O.B.E. 

It is with genuine pleasime that I avail myself of this 
opportunity to convey niy hearty feheitations to Rajah Sir 
Annamalai Chettiar on the completion of his sixtieth year, 
and to wish him many years of happiness and usefulness to 
his feUow-citizens. 

Sir Annamalai Chettiar’s record as a philanthropist is 
one of which any man may be proud. As the Founder of 
the Annamalai University, his name will ever be remem- 
bered, That University will stand for all time as the 
noblest record of his munificence and his public spirit. 

A most obliging friend, a generous host, a successful 
business man, Sir Annamalai is a most prominent and popu- 
lar figure in the social and commercial life of this Province. 

Let me wii^ him once more eveiy good fortune in the 
years to come. 
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SKt FREDERICK JAMES, M.L.A. 

I count it a privilege to send a message for the Com- 
memoration Volume to be presented to Dr. Rajah Sir 
Annamalai Ghettiar of Ghettinad on his 61st birthday. 

Few men acquire great riches; fewer still use those 
riches for the common weal. The Rajah has done both. 
He must indeed be a happy man when he contemplates the 
many monuments of his generosity — and pai’ticularly the 
spectacle of that University which was founded and 
endowed by him, and so fittingly perpetuates his name. 

Titl^ have rightly been bestowed upon the Rajah; but 
I have no doubt that on this day his heart will be warmed, 
not by their decorative dignity but by the gratitude and 
affection of all classes in his and succeeding generations. 

When I wish him many happy returns of his birthday 
anniversary, it is not the usual formal greeting. It 
expresses the sincere wish of one of his many friends that 
he may long be spared to continue his charitable activi- 
ties and to share, with his family, the satisfaction and re- 
ward of years of distinguished public service, 

SIR COWASJI JEHANGIB 

In any part of the world to find a man who devotes his 
wealth to discriminating charities, bringing great institu- 
tions into existence for the benefit of his fellow subjects, is 
rare. Such a man is , Dr. Rajah Sir Annamalai Ghettiar, 
whom the whole of India in general, and the Madras Pro- 
vince in particular, will congratulate on his 61st birthday. 
He will ever be remembered in his Province as the Founder 
of a great University and as a great patron of Art and 
Learning. 
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brations which the Annamalai University proposes to hold 
in connection with the sixty-first birthday of Sir Anna- 
malai Chettiar, the Founder and Pro-Chancellor of the 
University. I respond with sincere pleasure, and send this 
brief message in order to express my high appreciation of 
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those rare beings who spend their wealth nobly for the wel- 
fare of humanity. 


ME. T. J. ICEDAE, B.A., LL.B., M.L.A., 

Vice-CliaiicellOT, tJBiversity ■ 

It is with the greatest pleasure that I associate myself 
in the celebration of the Diamond Jubilee of the B’ounder 
Pro-Chancellor of the Amiamalai University. 

Unique among the educational benefactions in Modern 
India, the princely donation of the Hon’ble Rajah Dr. Sir 
S. R. M. Annamaiai Chettiar of Chettinad laid the founaa- 
tion of a new teaching University in India. And it has been 
given to him, as it has been given to few, to nurse and bring 
up the most favourite child of his ovpi charity and to set 
it going on the path of progress under his pateriiai guid- 
ance. 

May the noble Rajah live a hundred years and may his 
great example inspire others and bear thousandfold fruit ! 


MWAN BAHADUR R. V. KRISHNA AYSAR, 

additional Secretary to tlie Government ol Madras, FnMie Bepartiaeat 

I am glad that the Annamaiai University is intending 
to celebrate the Sashtiabdhapoorthi of its Founder-Pro- 
Chancellor. It is very meet that it should do so. The 
attainment of the Sixtieth year is an auspicious event in 
the life of every Hindu ; but in the case of the Rajah of 
Chettinad, who has dedicated such a substantial part of his 
wealth as he has done for the benefit of the Annamaiai 
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University, the event is one for national celebration and 
jubilation. 

The name of the Rajah of Chettinad will be promi- 
nent in the roll of the honoured names of great Kings, 
Noblemen and others who have encouraged learning and 
Arts. In one sense, his work is greater than that of many of 
them, as he has not been content merely with patronising 
one or more individual poets or musicians, but has created 
a whole University with its many-sided activities which in 
course of time would bring forth a whole host of poets, 
philosophers, economists, scientists, musicians and' leaders 
of men. 

The Rajah of Chettinad is an example of wHat is 
expected of rich and wealthy men in these da3^. Though 
the inheritor of a vast fortune, he is one who has not been 
content to sit idle and enjoy himself, but his life has been a 
great example of active work, diligence and devotion to 
duty. 

Even as regards this University, but for his persever- 
ance and resolve, it would not have come into being. After 
its coming into existence, the constant care and attention 
he has been bestowing on its welfare and progress are truly 
remarkable. 

His original endowments and gifts to the University 
which are already fabulous have constantly been added to, 
every time when the University was in need of help. 

But the University is no longer the Rajah’s property 
but is a national institution specially intended for the 
benefit of the Tamil land. It is the duty of all of us to see 
that the institution does not languish for want of support 
and that it^te^omes truly and in effect a magnificent 
Temple of Uckhing for the whole of the Tamil land. 
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Chidambaram is situated in the heart of the Tamil 
country. It is known in our ancient books as the 
centre of the Universe. It has hoary traditions of learn- 
ing; but the glory of the ancient traditions of this town 
will, I hope, be nothing as compared with the glory which 
ought to be its future. 

Being a Residential University, it has special 
facilities to enable the students to learn the greatest of 
aU Arts, and so far as India is concerned, also the most diffi- 
cult of all Arts, namely, the art of living together. It can not 
only help in the creation of a cultured and intelligent 
society, but to build up a fraternity which will replace the 
strife of classes by social peace. 

Now that an Andhra University has come into ex- 
istence for the Andhradesa, a Travancore University for 
the Malayalam speaking peoples, a Mysore University for 
the Kannada-speaking people, this University must be 
treated by the Tamilians as the embodiment of their aspira- 
tions and the i-ealisation of their unity. 

It is the prayer of every citizen in this Province 
that the Raja of Chettinad will be spared to us for many 
many years to come and that he and his children and chil- 
dren’s children will be happy and prosperous from genera- 
tion to generation. 


SIR ALLAM KRISHNASWA5-n A¥YAB, B.A., B.L., 

Aiweate Madjriis 

I rejoice in the opportunity that you have so kindly 
afforded me to send my most cordial and affectionate 
greetings to Dr. Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar, the 
Founder and Pro-Chancellor of the University on his 61 st 
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birthday. The event represents according to our Hindu 
notions a significant mile-stone in one’s life and it is singu- 
larly appropriate that the University which he founded and 
has been nursing with such devotion should organise the 
celebration with felicite’ and goodwill. 

The Annamalai Univei’sity is by far the most outstand- 
ing contribution to the cause of University education by 
any private benefactor in this part of India. To the Rajah 
of Chettinad belongs the credit of giving a new direction 
to the well-known philanthropy and the public spiritedness 
of the Nattukottai Chettiar cornimmitv. Not content with 
founding the University the Rajah has been taking a sustain- 
ed, living and parental interest in the work of the University 
and has added largeh^ to '•he oi'iginal foimdation by the 
institution of new scholarships and studentships. 

it is noi stgniiicance that the University is 

located in the heart of the Tamil country sanctified by the 
shrine of Lord Sri Nataraja, “ The Kovil ” of Saivite 
Literature. At Chidambaram Patanjah and Vyagrapadha 
performed their great tapas and Nandanar in later times 
attained his beatitude. I have no doubt that Sanskrit and 
Tamil culture will radiate from this University and that 
votaries of science and humanities will gather within its 
walls and spread knowledge to the different parts of India. 

It is my fervent hope and pi-ayer that the Rajah may be 
long spared in health and happiness to be of service to the 
coimtry and to the cause of education, that the institution 
which he has founded and nursed may grow from strength 
to strength and that from its walls may go forth men and 
women filled with the sense of the text of the great Upani- 
shad. 
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Om. From the unreal lead me to the Real. 
From darkness lead me to Light. 

From death lead me to Immortality. 


MR. V. N. KUDUVA, M.A., I.C.S., 

Collector^ South Arcot, 

For generations, Nagarathars have been wdl-known 
for their charities. The temples renovated and en- 
dowed by them are innumerable, and they are by no 
means confined to the Tamil Nad, A healthily conserva- 
tive community, their charities, while they are extensive, 
had till recently a tendency to run in time-honoured and 
traditional grooves. It was given to the Rajah Sir Anna- 
malai Chettiar of Chettined the auspicious occasion of whose 
sixtyfirst birthday, has evoked expressions of gratitude from 
his countrymen, to strike a new channel of philanthropy by 
devoting a considerable portion of his wealth to the creation 
of a new University which perpetuates his name. 

Chidambaram is singularly fortunate to have attracted 
the attention of the Rajah Sahib’s family and to have been 
the recipient of their benefactions. For over three genera- 
tions, members of his family have spent a fortune in the 
stupendous task of renovation of the great Sabhanayaka 
shrine including the rebuilding of the gopurams, manta- 
pams, and fine-pillared corridors of the inner enclosures of 
the Sri Nataraja Temple, a shrine which was for over fifteen 
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centeies a great centre of South Indian culture, 
which attracted the devotion, of the Choia Elings and a 
large nmnber of saints, philosophers and poets who have 
left an indelible mark and shaped the culture of the Tamil 
people. The action of the Rajah Sahib in completely and 
effectively renovating the dilapidated shrine of Sri Govinda- 
raja is characteristic of his catholicity of mind in view of the 
age-long disputes between the followers of the Vaishnavite 
and Saivite faiths which had marred the harmony of the 
great shrine. Chidambaram has also to be specially grateful 
to the Rajah Sahib’s elder brother, the late Dewan Bahadur 
Ramaswami Chettiar, for its two great amenities, a flourish- 
ing High School which provides for the education of its 
youth, and its protected water-supply which has to a large 
extent minimised the ravages of cholera and filaria. 

The nucleus of the University, Sri Minakshi College 
was founded by the Rajah Sahib in 1920, and by rapid and 
successive stages, it has been developed into a University of 
a unitary teaching and residential type which is unique in 
South India. The pu:^ose and aims of this University in 
the words of the Rajah Sahib are “to embody and work for 
the synthesis of the great cultures of the East and the West 
which is the prime task of our country and her educational 
institutions at this hour.” Provision has been made for re- 
search, and a unique feature of this University is a well- 
endowed faculty of oriental studies including a school for the 
training of the youth in the art of Carnatic and Tamil music. 

The University is still in the stage of development, and 
it is essential for its development as a residential University 
that its authorities should endeavour to promote the social 
and corporate life of its students in a healthy manner. One 
of the objects of its Founder Pro-Chancellor is to satisfy, 




Tiie Sixtieth anniversary of the birth oi Dr. rtajah Sir 
Annamalai Chettiar of Chettinad, the i’ounder and. Jr'ro- 
Chancelior of the Annamaiai University provides a iitang 
opportunity for the members of the University to acknow- 
ledge the deep debt of grai itude which they owe to him. llie 
defat is not, however, coniined to the members oi tiie Uni- 


versity. It is a debt wfiich all in South India owe. The 
public benefactions of Dr. Rajan Sir Annamaiai Chettiar 

" hut th<^o»’« ^ 

the A 

ble to conceive of a more useful object to which wealth 
could be devoted in times of peace. 

It may not be possible to express adequately in words 
the gratitude which is felt for the magnificent public spirit 
which the Founder has shown, but the feeling of gratitude 
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rm HONmE NAWiU? MAHBI YAR IUHG BMABIJE, M.A./(0X€IN),' 
Vice- CliaHceIloi% Osiwaiiia Uiiivemfy and Eiiicatioiial Memlierj . 

Hyderabads Deecan. 

The foundation and munificent endowment of the 
great Annamalai University by its Founder Pro-Chancellor, 
the Hon’ble Rajah of Chettinad, has marked him as a true 
benefactor of his country. The University will be a peren- 
nial fountain of learning, to which the youth of India will 
come in great numbers and drink deep of the springs for 
generations to come. On this the 60 th Anniversary of the 
birthday of the Founder, thousands of his grateful country- 
men join in paying him a tribute of admiration for his pious 
and selfless act of which the Annamalai University is an 
enduring monument. 


aUB. E. P. aiASANI, M.A., 

Vice-Ciiaiicellor, Univemty of Bombay 

I am very glad to hear that it is proposed by your Uni- 
versity to celebrate the completion of 60 years of the life of 
the Hon’ble the Rajah of Chettinad, Founder Pro-Chancellor 
of the Annamalai University, and that as a part of the cele- 
brations it is proposed to present a Commemoration Volume 
to the Rajah Saheb on the 28th September 1941. You are 
thereby honouring one who has taken a very keen interest 
in flie promotion of higher education and rendered it possi- 
ble by his munificent donation to found a residential 
university. I have much pleasure in sending to your Univer- 
aty, and through you to the Rajah Saheb also, my cordial 
greetings and best wi^es. 



SIR ANNAMALAI CHETTIAR 

SIB CHUNILAL V. MEHTA, K.C.S.I., 

Bombay 

I consider it a privilege to be asked to send a message 
to be incorporated in the Commemoration Volume that it 
is proposed to present to Dr. Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar 
o£ Chettinad on his completing his Sixtieth year. It is a 
happy thought on this occasion to recognise the many 
extremely valuable services that Dr. Rajali Sir Annamalai 
has rendered to the Southern Presidency, to the cause of 
Education and to Hindu Religion, and its Shastras. His 
charities have been on a princely scale and have been both 
catholic and enlightened. The foimding of the splendid 
University in Annamalainagar both Teaching and Residen- 
tial will be a lasting monument to the public spirit and 
generosity of Dr. Rajah Sir Aimamalai Chettiar and of his 
distinguished family, as lasting as the famous temples of 
Chidambaram which he has renovated at great cost. That 
Dr. Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar will be long spared to 
continue his useful public services and his generous chari- 
ties for many years to come must be the fervent hope of 
every friend and weU-wisher of his. 


THE BEV. .TOHN K. MILLEK, M.A., D.D., 

White Cmnmr^ The Iniia ' 

It is with real pleasure that I add my tribute and 
hearty congratulations to Dr. Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar 
of Chettinad, whose friendship I have enjoyed for more 
than thirty yeai's, on having completed sixty years of life so 
satisfactorily for himself and others. 
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To few has it been given and made possible to do so 
much for others as he has done and I hope he may live for 
many more years to do even greater service for humanity. 

In 1910 it v.^as my privilege to help in preparing him and 
his nephew the late Sir M. C. T. Muthiah Chettiar, for a visit 
to Europe and to the coronation of our late good King 
George the Fifth and to accompany them on the voyage 
and trip through Europe. 

This visit I am sui’e did much in awaking these gentle- 
men to a realisation of India’s needs to their own ability to 
help meet them and our Madras Presidency has benefited 
greatly from their gifts and public service. 

In 1913 a gift from the then Rao Bahadur Annamalai 
Chettiar made ])ossible a hostel for our Pasumalai Normal 
Training School and a few years lotcr ho gave a generous 
donation towards our fund for the installing of our water and 
Electric lighting plant and he has since given to other good 
causes at Pasumalai. 

It was also the privilege of Mrs. Miller and myself to 
assist him in entertaining at his Chettinad home three of our 
Madras Presidency Governors, beginning with H. E. The 
Right Honourable Lord Penlland and on these occasions to 
see the laying of foundation stones for numerous schools and 
hospitals in Chettinad. 

I have watched with interest the work of Dr. Rajah Sir 
Annamalai and of his children, who are following in his steps 
and finding ample opportunity for service of mankind. 

With every good wish for a long and happy life for him- 
self and family I subscribe myself as one who is his true and 
loyal friend. 
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SIE B. h. MIOTEE, Kt., K.C.S.I., M.A., B.L,, BAE-AT-LAW, 
Advocate General of India, 

Possession of wealth may be a blessing oi’ a curse. In 
India material wealth has never been given the dominant 
value which it possesses in western civilization. Here the 
value is measured by the use made of it. The place of the 
owner of wealth in society is conditioned by the extent to 
which he regards his ownership as a trust. Eajah Sir 
Annamalai has always acted up to the Indian ideal and, 
hence, the high estimation in which he is held by his coun- 
trymen. He has used his gi’eat wealth for the spread of edu- 
cation, relief of distress and other acts of charity. I recall 
an occasion when I appealed to him for help to Lady Irwin 
Girls’ School at Simla and Delhi. He said little, but, in 
about an hour’s time, I received from him a cheque in five 
figures. The amount so generously given formed the 
nucleus of a building fund. The school now possesses a 
magnificent building and it is one of the foremost educational 
institutions in New Delhi for the benefit of Indian girls of 
all provinces and all communities. I have known Rajah Sir 
Annamalai for many years and I know how completely he 
is inspired by the Indian ideal of the union of Lakshmi and 
Saraswati. I offer my hearty felicitations on his completing 
his sixtieth year. 


DE. MAKIA MONTESSORI 

I have heard of the great efforts of the Hon’ble 
Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar has made in favour of educa- 
tion in this country. Myself, as a pioneer of education and 
as the opener of a new field of discoveries, am deeply mov- 
ed by those who open the possibilities to human beings of 
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obtaining the development which should be due to every 
human spirit. To him, therefore, I convey my congratula- 
tions on the attainment of his Sixtieth Birthday. I hope 
that his life may last long and that his figure may long 
remain an example to the rest and a living monument of 
those who have deserved well fi’om India and from the rest 
of humanity. 


KEV. L. », .WEPIi¥. S.J., 

Friiieipni Lofola Cfillege, Hlaclras' 

It gives me great pleasure to have this opportunity of 
adding my voice to the general chorus of congratulations to 
Rajah Sir S. R. M. Annamalai Clieltiar. It is easy without 
exaggeration to speak in terras of high praise of the Rajah’s 
manysided character, with its lotus-like development against 
a background of utter simplicity of life. Success sits lightly 
on his shoulders and the black care which the poet Horace 
foretells for such eminence as the Rajah has attained can 
never be his familiar. Its approach would be denied by the 
royal spirit of lavish gonerosily which has been so constant a 
companion in all his undertakings. Religion, Education and 
the poor are his special beneficiaries and together they form 
a strong buckler to protect him from harm. May God grant 
him many years of useful life for their benefit . 


ME. S. MUHAMM4H HUS.4¥’N NAINAR, M.A. LL.B., (AUGAHH), 

Ph.». (LONDON), 

Univereity of Madras 

Dr. Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar of Chettinad, in 
whose honour this volume is issued on the occasion of his 
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sixtieth birthday is known throughout India and Greater 
India as the founder of the Annamalai University and also 
a number of charitable institutions. The Tamilnad, in 
particular, can never forget this magnificent and liberal 
patron of learning who has made Chidambaram a centre 
of light and leading. Although there are several munificent 
men in this great country, the Rajah Sahib, is, I think, 
the first person to specially pay attention to the promotion 
of learning on modern lines by founding a University 'which 
is named after him. 

The Rajah Sahib has shown a rare devotion to Dravi- 
dian languages and culture. At a critical time in the his- 
tory of the Tamil language he has come to its rescue. He 
has endowed special prizes for the study of Tamil and has 
thus inaugurated a new era of Tamil learning. 

The Rajah Sahib’s beneficence is so great that many 
towns and cities derive advantage from his charity. His 
charities stand out as a brilliant example of what a single 
individual with his own unaided resources can achieve. He 
is imbued with a spirit of such great self-sacrifice as is rarely 
met with in a man. 

South India may well feel proud that it has produced 
such a noteworthy person who has done so much to quicken 
the intellectual life of this part of India. May he live lonp 
and contin'i.ie to nrovide facilities for the development of 
culture and enlightenment. 

PKOFESSOE K. A. NBLAKANTA SASTRI, M.A., 

University of Madras 

I was for some time closely associated with some of the 
numerous benefactions which have made the Rajah’s name a 
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household word in South India; and I had many opportuni- 
ties of observing and admiring his great qualities of indus- 
try, clearness of mhid, far-sightedness and, most import- 
ant of all, promptness in well-doing. I have the pleasantest 
recollections of my association with the Eajah Sahib who 
in building up a great educational institution conceived 
policy on large and generous lines and gave his Principal 
and staff the widest academic and administrative freedom 
in carrying it out. 

I wish him many years of life full of happiness to him- 
self and his family and of service to the country. 


MR. E. C. PAPWOBIH, M.A., O.B.E., 

FriBcipal, FfesMewcjr College, Madras 

i greatly appreciate the invitation to write a short tri- 
bute on the occasion of the sixtieth birthday of Rajah Sir 
Annamalai Chettiar of Cnettinad, Founder and Pro-Chan- 
cellor of Annamalai University. I do so with special plea- 
sure, as it has been my privilege to be a member of Anna- 
malai University from its loundation. 

Many colleges in English universities and many univer- 
sities in America owe their foundation to private benefac- 
tors. In some cases these foundations assumed and still 
retain the name of the benefactor as their title; in other 
cases, especially in some of the older foundations, the origi- 
nal name has given place to another dedication. In India 
the Rajah Saheb of Chettinad has the honour of being 
a pioneer in this munificent work, for it was his bounty plac- 
ed at the disposal of the State which made poisible the 
foimdation of the University which bears his name. 
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AU educationists and all who prize the inestimable 
benefits of knowledge and sound learning will remember his 
munificence with gratitude, and offer him their felicitations 
at the ensuing commemoration of his birthday. 


It gives me profound pleasure to offer my hearty con- 
gratulations to Dr. Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar of Chetti- 
nad on the occasion of his Sashtipurthi, the completion of 
a period of life unique with abimdant feelings of philan- 
thropy and rare aptitude for the creation of colossal chari- 
ties like the Annamalai University. May God spare him for 
many more years with blessings of prosperity and healthy 
life to do further useful service to our great country INDIA 
and her people. 


MAHABAJAH OF PITHAPUBAM 

I have known my dear friend the Rajah of Chettinad 
for a very long time. A gentleman of charming manners, 
he makes his visitors feel quite at home from the outset. It 
is indeed a pleasure to converse with him. His hospitality 
is proverbial. Possessing busmess talents of an extraordi- 
narily high order he works hard day and night. That he 
^ould work so assiduously, though endowed by Providence 
with immense wealth, is truly praiseworthy. This is a 
quality worth acquiring, as it enables one to spend more 
money for charitable ptirposes. His manifold philanthropic 
activities cover a very wide and varied field. He thus sets 
a noble example. The most outstanding of his charitiffl is, 
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of course, the famous Annamalai University. He has been 
rendering meritorious services to the country. Many are 
the poor that are benefited by the munificence of this gene- 
rous Kajah. Most heartily do I congratulate my esteemed 
friend on this auspicious occasion of his “Shastipurti”. May 
God grant him long life, happiness and prosperity! 


KUNWAE SIE JAGADISH PRASAD, K.C.S.l., C.I.E.. tL.D. 

Dr. Rajah Sir Annamalai Cliettiar of Chettinad is one 
of those rare men in India who have used their riches for the 
benefit of their fellow men. He is the founder of the only 
Unitary, Teaching and Residential University in South 
India, the Annamalai University of Annamalainagar. Other 
educational, chaiitable, religious and social institutions 
have benefited largely from his open-hearted generosity. 

It is right and proper that his coimtrymen should do 
him honoui* not only as a munificent benefactor of learning 
but as setting a worthy example to others of the right use 
of great wealth. 

I join with others in wishing him many more years of 
beneficent service to his province and country. 


il. H, THE RAJAH OF PUDUKOTTAl 

On such an occasion as the 61st Birthday of one who 
has so notably benefited Tamilnad as Rajah Sir Annamalai 
Chettiar, it gives me great pleasure — as Ruler-to-be of the 
only Tamil State — to send a message to the Vice-Chancellor 
of the splendid University which Sir Annamalai’s generous 
munificence brought into being. 


Sd 
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Many a Pudukkottian already has reason to bless the 
name of the Rajah Saheb and his now famous institution, 
and doubtless thousands more will do so. So it is in their 
name as well as my own that I send my sincere wishes for 
the continued prosperity and happiness both of the Founder 
and of his foundation. 


SIR S. RADHAKEISHNAJSr, M.A., D.Ln4'., LL.D., F.B.A., 

Vice-€lmcellor, Benares Hindii University 

I am glad to know that your Pro-Chancellor the Hon’ble 
Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar, Rajah of Chettinad, will be 
completing his Sixty years on the 28th of September, 1941. 
The only University in the country founded by a single 
individual is yours. And for yeai's it has been doing very 
valuable work. I have no doubt that the Rajah Saheb will 
continue to take an affectionate interest in the institution. I 
wish him many years of useful and happy life. 


MIBZA MD. BAFl 

Barrisfer-at-Law» Mmgmn 

I beg to send from Burma a message of congratulation 
to Dr. Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar on his completing the 
60th year of his life. The Rajah’s name is remembered with 
respect in this country where many educational institutions 
have benefited by his gifts. In India hjs charities have been 
simply colossal. The Annamalai University alone, which 
constitutes a landmark in the history of education in South 
India, win for ever remain a monument to his kingly gene- 
rofflty, his love of culture, his ardent draire for the sjEnwi of ' 
^peation, more enduring than any ccnimemorativte ipriw« 
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tHat we may offer him. We are not all born for great things, 
but let us not deny ourselves the greatness of appreciating 
things that are great. May the Rajah live long will be the 
prayer of all his friends and admirers among whom I count 
myself, on this happy occasion. 

MR. C. RAJAGOPALACHARI, B.A. B.L., 

. Ex- CMef MMster^ Matos ■ 

I appreciate the courtesy that prompted you to send 
me intimation of the Sashtipurti celebration of Sir Anna- 
malai. My son forwarded me your letter. To the numer- 
ous messages and greetings that will surely grace the 
pages of the Commemoration Volume, let me add a sincere 
tribute from one of his own generation, whcm wide-gaping 
differences in political creed and practice have not prevented 
from appreciating the outstanding ability and virtues of the 
Rajah. But for the unfortunate abnormality of our national 
status and the struggles Imposed on us, who can doubt but 
Sir Annamalai Chettiar would have been to all of us one of 
the safest and most successful leaders in our public life? I 
first met him twenty-two years ago when I was in the fever 
of the newly-discovered creed of Non-Co-operation and I 
remember how deeply I was impressed by the manner in 
which he took my answer to his request for a vote in the 
Council of State elections. That impression has continued 
unmodified by anything that has happened since then. In 
him we can see one who knows by instinct how to move 
among men of differing views, how to be big and powerful 
yet preserve untarnished one’s courtesy and humility of 
mind and speech, how to be a gentleman in &e difficult 
sense of the term. I join his other friends in congratulat- 
ing him on the jubilee day and send up the wish and prayer 
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that all his virtues may flourish in the younger men that 
wait to reach his age, round about him in Chettinad. 


EAO BAHABUE M. C. EAJAH, M.L.A. 

I am glad the Diamond Jubilee of Rajah Sir Annamalai 
Ghettiar is to be celebrated in a worthy mannei*. Not 
merely because he is a Rajah or a Knight but because he is a 
great man who is also a good man. Greatness and goodness 
do not always go together. There are many great men, men 
who inake a great impression on the public mind, but in 
whom goodness is not very conspicuous — ^goodness of heart, 
goodness of disposition, a desire to do good to others and to 
find their own happiness in the happiness of others. It is the 
presence of these moral qualities in a man who has immense 
means and opportunities cf doing good which distinguishes 
Rajah Sir Annamalai Ghettiar from other rich men. It is 
not enough to own riches: what makes riches a blessing is to 
know how to use it for the good of others. This knowledge 
Rajah Sir Annamalai Ghettiar possesses in an abundant 
quantity. I remember how before making an endowment 
which constitutes the foundation of the Annamalai Univer- 
sity he consulted more than one Educationist, Indian and 
European, and discussed details with them so that the 
money he invested might prove most beneficial — might bear 
fruit, tenfold, thirtyfold and a hundredfold. It is this pain- 
staking thoughtfulness, so characteristic of the man, which 
endears him to all who know him. There is so much self-for- 
getful dignity about the man that his benefactions seem a 
latural expression of his inner disposition, and are acceptable 
as such. We have all heard the saying “Noblesse oblige” 
)^obility has its obligations and responsibilities. This is 
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applicable not only to mere titular nobility but also to 
wealth and influence which when properly used make a 
man truly noble. Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar takes his 
ra nk with Tata, the foxmder of the Tata family who earned 
money through business but used that money for the 
benefit of his people and his country. In establishing the 
Annamalai University, Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar has 
given an impetus to the progress of education in Tamil Nad 
which will continue for endless generations. In this 
stream of educational progress we of the Depressed Classes 
will be caught up and carried to new realms of happiness 
and prosperity for which we shall ever remember Sir Anna- 
malai Chettiar as a real benefactor of our community. 

I have compared Sir Annamalai Chettiar to Tata. Per- 
haps a more appropriate and closer analogy and nearer home 
is to be found in Pachaiappa the founder of Pachaiappa 
Charities. This gentleman also earned and amassed a large 
amount of wealth, and endowed it all for the good of the peo- 
ple as religious benefactions, in the shape of free feeding 
and temple worship. These benefactions only fed the 
priests and did net bring any return of lasting good to the 
people at large. Certain wise men, however, of a later 
generation realised the comparative fruitfulness and barren- 
ness of these charities, and rescued a portion of the funds for 
the purpose of educating the people. Thus we have thv? 
Pachaiappa Schools in Madras, Conjeevaram, Chidambaram 
and other places, and among these Pachaiappa’s College 
stands as a prominent monument of his charitable disposi- 
tion. 

But Sir Annamalai Chettiar did not require the wisdom 
of a later generation to direct his benefactions. He has had 
not only the heart to give but also the head to direct his 
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gifts into fruitful channels so that they may Irrigate the 
homes and happiness of thousands of people in the country. 
The application of charities to Educational Institutions is 
like introducing electric lighting and electric power into a 
District. 

Sir Annamalai Chettiar’s community was always noted 
for making large benefactions but these had for generations 
taken the form of building temples and choultries and feed- 
ing pilgrims on festival occasions. And it was only in 
recent times that some of them under the influence of 
enlightened public opinion added the starting and financing 
of schools to the list of their benefactions while still the chief 
item of their charitable dispositions was in the direction of 
religious endowments. In Sir Annamalai Chettiar’s own 
family some younger members endowed local schools which 
are conducted in their names. But it was given to Sir 
Annamalai Chettiar to conceive a larger project which will 
cover the needs of the whole presidency and benefit genera- 
tion after generation and become part and parcel of the 
intellectual moral and spiritual legacy of this presidency. 
His is not a one-sided endowment intended to benefit one 
community rather than another. In keeping with the 
spirit of the times and needs of the country the doors of the 
Annamalai University are thrown open to students of 
all communities; and on its staff and council are 
men belonging to Brahmin, Non-Brahmin Hindu, Christian 
and Mohammedan communities. This is in keeping with 
the largeness of heart and the breadth of vision of its 
founder. 

It is not without significance that the Univereity is in 
a holy city, sacred to the memory of the Panchama Saint 
Nandanar. To me this circumstance is an augury of the 
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bright future which awaits my community. Sir Annamalai 
Chettiar’s name will go down in history associated with the 
moral, social and intellectual progress of the community of 
which Saint Nandanar was the Prophet and shining star. 

SIB SHEI BAM, 

Hew'BeJM 

A handsome tribute was once paid to Baron Rothschild 
that needy Jews sometimes prayed to God but more often 
wrote to the Rothschilds. The tribute will apply better to 
Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar, as no deserving social cause 
has ever appealed to him in vain. His munificent charities 
to religious and educational institutions have been instru- 
mental in reviving our great cultural heritage as represent- 
ed in Sanskrit and Tamil philosophical works, in music and 
in other arts. He is a true Rajah, one who has endeared 
himself with the public as the prince of givers. The many 
beneficent institutions which he has founded in India, 
Burma and Ceylon are standing monuments of his philan- 
thropy and of his desire to serve his fellow-men. May the 
Rajah Saheb be spared long to continue his elevating acti- 
vities, is a prayer which will be echoed by thousands of his 
countrymen. 

SIB C. V. BAMAN, KT., F.B.S., M.A., Ph.D., Hon. D.Sc., Hon. LL.D., 

Hobel Iiaiureate, 

Mdim Institute €>l ' Science, Bangalere 

A unique place in the esteem and affection of his 
coxmtrymen has been established for himself by Dr. Rajah 
Sir Annamalai Chettiar by his unparalleled services to the 
cause of learning, culture and religion in Southern India for 
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over a quarter of a century. Generations yet unborn will 
have cause to feel grateful to him for the opportunities he 
has created for the acquisition of the knowledge, alike of the 
East and of the West, by the youth of Tamilnad. He has 
saved for posterity the highest traditions of our language 
and oiur music and ensured their permanence by transmis- 
sion from teacher to the taught in the institutions created by 
his princely benefactions. In the Annamalai University, 
he has established a centre of learning of a distinctive kind 
whose achievements have Justly been a cause of pride to his 
countrymen and which will keep his name and fame green 
for all time. We rejoice that he has reached the sixtieth 
year of his age in full enjoyment of his health and strength. 
We pray that he may long be spared to continue his life of 
generous solicitude for the welfare of the younger genera- 
tion and for the promotion of the cause of learning and cul- 
ture in our country! 

MR. E. V. UMIASASHU NAICKER, 

Erode 

l am delighted to learn that the completion of the 60 th 
year of Dr. Rajah Sir Annamalai Ghettiar is going to be 
celebrated shortly. 

The Rajah Saheb is a brilliant Gem of Tamil Nad. He 
is a Karma Veerar. Men of such keen intelligence, untiring 
energy and profomid ability are very rarely found in this 
land. In his capacity for earning money and in his large- 
heartedness in utilising it for the welfare of humanity ho 
stands unequalled in this Province. 

It is a well-known fact that his charities are many- 
sided and innumerable and thousands are benefited by 
them. 
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In short, this Great Valid has has given about one crore 
of rupees for charitable purposes. To-day, there is no equal 
to him in Southern India in munificence and philanthropy. 
It is but proper that the completion of the 60th year of this 
great benefactor should be celebrated in a fitting manner. 

On this happy occasion, I have great pleasure in wish- 
ing him long life, sound hedth, great fame and prosperity. 

SACmVOTTAMA SIK C. P. EAIUASWAMI AIYAK, K.C.I.E., 
K.C.S.J., IX.D., 

Dewan of Travancore 

It is but appropriate and fitting that the Annamdai 
University should celebrate the Shashtiabdapurti of its 
founder, the Hon’bie Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar. 

The community of which he is the most famous repre- 
sentative has been noted for centuries for its businesslike 
habits, frugality and simplicity of living and equally noted 
for the benefactions made by the Nagarathars from out 
of the wedth that they have amassed by the exercise of 
these qualities. Until quite recently, the community con- 
centrated on the performance of various functions in South 
Indian temples; and their zeal for the renovation of temple 
buildings is a well-known feature. It was left to Rajah 
Sir Annamald Chettiar to conceive the idea of starting a 
teaching and residentid University in one of the most sacred 
and holy spots in South India. To the genius loci has 
been added the inspiration and stimulus of men like the Rt. 
Hon’bie V. S. Srinivasa Sastri who was, for some time, 
the Vice-Chancellor and who has been succeeded by my old 
friend Sir K. V. Reddy. The University can do a great deal 
not only in the matter of general studies but for mdntaining 
and cherishing those great and ancient traditions of which 
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South India is so proud, namely, those of Sanskritic lore and 
Dravidian scholarship. As a nucleus of Sanskrit and Tamil 
learning and scholarship, the Annamalai University has a 
definite role to fill. 

I join the University in wishing Eajah Sir Annamalai 
Ghettiar many more years of beneficent activity. 

THE HON’BLE SIR A. KAmSWAMI MUDALIAB, 

Comiiterce GwerBrneiat of India . 

l am glad to learn that the public of the Madras Presi- 
dency have decided to celebrate the Shashtiahdhapurthi die 
occasion of completing the sixtieth year by Dr. Rajah Sir 
Annamalai Ghettiar — in a suitable manner and that, in parti- 
cular, the Annamalai University is bringing out a Commemo- 
ration Volume which will be presented to the Rajah Saheb. 
I have had the privilege of knowing Sir Annamalai Ghettiar 
for nearly a quarter of a century and of being fairly intimate- 
ly acquainted with his numerous activities in the field of 
politics, education and religion. No one has done more in 
the Province than the Rajah in finding funds for the promo- 
tion of higher education, religious education and the fine 
arts. Temples, schools, colleges and other charitable insti- 
tutions have equally benefited by his large hearted dona- 
tions. A side of his activities which may not have attracted 
equally prominent attention is the help he has given to the 
promotion of the cause of women. The main Ladies’ Club 
in Madras and several similar institutions in the mofussil 
owe not a little to his magnificent donations. These princely 
charities of Dr. Eajah Sir Annamalai Ghettiar will be a 
standing monument to the nobility, characteristic of his 
family and of himself in particular. It is needless to add that 
not by his charities alone but by his innate gentiemanliness 
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and sweetness of disposition that Rajah Sir Annamalai has 
endeared himself to every one who has had the privilege of 
knowing him. May the blessings of Providence be vouchsafed 
unto him and may he be spared for many decades to continue 
bis great work and to be an asset to the community! 


THE EAJAH OF RAMNAD. 

I am glad to know that you are proposing through an 
influential Committee celebrating the completion by 
Dr. Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar of Chettinad, of his 
sixtieth year on the 28th of September, 1941 in a fitting 
manner. 

I thank you very much for the honour you have done 
in asking me to send a message of appreciation of his noble 
acts of piety, charity and great munificence, on this happy 
occasion. I am sure one more competent than myself will 
be better able to pay tribute to his various acts of charity 
and benevolence which are wide and varied. 

His one ambition in life seems to be to strive, save and 
serve for the benefit of his fellowmen which is well exempli- 
fied by the chaiitable and educational institutions of great 
help and usefulness to humanity, tiis benefactions are 
varied and many but the highest monument of his benefi- 
cent works is the founding, equipping and endowing of the 
great and unique Residential University at Annamalai- 
nagar, more fittingly named after him. 

I am sure his great name will ever be cher^hed with 
esteem and gratitude by posterity. 

May God bless him with a further long life of continued 
prosperity to be of still greater service to humanity. 
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DEWAN BAHADUR C. S. EATNASABAPATHI MUDAJUAR, 

It K indeed a kindly thought that should have prompt- 
ed the University authorities to celebrate the Founder’s 
Day, that will recall to the memory o£ one and all, the munifi- 
cent benefaction of my esteemed friend and our illustrious 
countr 3 nnan, Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar. And this year’s 
function has a special significance in that it happens to be 
his 61st birthday Sashtiabdapurti year. The Rajah be- 
longs to a rai’e order typifying in himself, the aristocracy of 
Brain, Heai't and Bullion in happy harmony. True to the 
dictum, noblesse oblige, he has taken upon himself the 
sovereign task of founding a University by his solitary and 
magnificent efforts — a University in the true Oriental style, 
intended to foster our Art and Culture and our own Mother 
tongue, Tamil studies. It truly recaptures the genius and 
splendour of our former times, and stands in grandeur as 
the seat of modem Indian renaissance, even as Nalanda and 
Taxila of ancient days. 

Situated at Chidambaram, the holy spot where Lord 
Nataraja with his Divine dance attunes the Universe to 
spiritual height, the Annamalai University radiates a sublime 
charm partaking of His all-pervasive spiritual grace. Its 
atmosphere is permeated by Sath, Chit, Anand, brightening 
the body and mind and sweetening the soul. 

The career of the Founder is a chapter not only in India’s 
commercial and industrial history but also in the educa- 
tional history thereof. May the university flourish in the 
chosen path of its Founder, and may the Rajah Saheb and 
his successors live for long, long years brightening the pages 
of his University and those of India. 
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MB. C. B. EEDD¥, M.A. (CAOTAB.). HON. D.LITT., M.B.C., 
Vice-Chancellor, Andhra University, Waltair 

I associate myself most heartily with the movement to 
celebrate the Shashtipurti of Rajah Sir Annamalai Chetti in 
a befitting manner. The Rajah Saheb might be justly re- 
garded as a national asset. No merchant or industrialist 
of South India has spent such large amounts on public 
benefactions. For a parallel to his philanthropy we have 
to go to Bombay. He started by making benefactions in 
the orthodox traditional style of the Hindus. Some of the 
most expensive and elaborate improvements of the famous 
Chidambaram and other temples are to be credited to his 
religious spirit. There are choultries or Dharmasalas built 
for the accommodation and comfort of travellers v/hich be- 
speak his sense of humanity. Every project for public good 
organised in South India has found in him an exemplary con- 
tributor. But by far his greatest achievement is the Univer- 
sity which very rightly bears his name. Contemporary India 
and posterity will note how this is the first University found- 
ed by private benefaction and how the entire extent of the 
benefaction rested on the limitless generosity of one single 
individual, the Rajah Saheb of Chettinad. There is no 
parallel to this, as far as my knowledge goes, anwhere in the 
world excepting one, the Rockfeller University of Chicago, 
founded and maintained by the monetary contributions of a 
single family. Though the Annamalai University cannot 
be regarded either from the point of view of the courses or 
standards organised to be anywhere near the world famous 
institution in Chicago, still 'it is the best that has ever been 
done by an individual in India and is notable furthermore as 
an example to other naillionaires. 

It is not merely by these outward achievements that the 
Rajah Saheb has made hiinself famous and endeared, but 
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by his personality. I had the pleasure and privilege o£ being 
his guest more than once. No host could have shown more 
personal attention to the comforts of a guest than the Rajah 
Saheb whose custom, in accordance with the best tradi- 
tions of India, has always been to attend personally, though 
he could easily have appointed deputies. The lavishness 
of Chettinad hospitality is well-known and is not inferior to 
that for which some Indian States have become famous. 
The Rajah Saheb, in spite of his wealth and high dignity and 
position, is simple in his life and dress; modest in his manner 
and most considerate in his dealings with others. He makes 
no distinction between the different linguistic divisions in 
the Presidency. He has Andhra affiliations as the owner of 
an extensive Estate in Chittoor District. His possessions in 
Burma and interests in Ceylon and Indo-China mark him 
out not only as a national but as an inter-national figure. 
And wherever he has property, he has also exercised philan- 
thropy. 

Rajah Sir Annamalai Chetti ranks among the 'worthiest 
in the country. Most successful as a maker of money, he 
has been still more, noteworthy as a spender thereof on right 
good causes and progressive projects. 

If the service of the country, if the advancement of its 
material and moral prosperity are amongst the objectives of 
a University, then the Annamalai University cannot have 
a better example before it or a nobler inspirer than its own 
illustrious Founder, 

DEWAN BAHADUR S. E. RUNGANADHAN, M.A., 

Adviser The Secretary of State for Iiiiit 

Heartiest congratulations Rajah Sahib’s 61 st Birth- 
day. His wise benefactions have earned him India’s homage 
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and gratitude. May his University flourish and promote 
country’s unity and progress, God bless him. 

THE BIGHT HON. SIE TEJ BAHADUB SAPRU, 

P.C., K.C.S.I., M.A., LL.D. 

lam greatly obliged to you for your letter of the 5th of 
August, I note with pleasure that Dr. Eajah Sir Annamalai 
Chettiar oi Chettinad, the Foxmder Pro-Chancellor of the 
Annamalai University, will soon be completing his 60th 
year. I also note with pleasure that the Annamalai Uni- 
versity has decided to celebrate the event in a fitting manner. 

On this occasion I desire to convey to the Rajah Saheb 
my heartiest congratulations and best wishes for a long life. 
The Rajah Saheb’s name is an honoured name throughout 
India as a munificent benefactor of education and culture. 
If it is a great thing to earn so much wealth, it is a still 
greater thing to make such good use of wealth. The 
younger generation in your presidency has every reason to 
feel grateful to him for what he has done for them, but more 
than that the entire country has reason to be grateful to him 
for being one of the very limited number of our wealthy 
men, who have set such fine example to others. Long after 
the names of those, who are so much in the public eye at 
present, have been forgotten the names of men like Rajah 
Sir Annamalai Chettiai*, Jamshedji Tata, Tarak Nath Palit, 
Rash Behary Ghose and some others, will continue to be 
remembered with affection and gratitude by succeeding 
generations of their countrjrmen and will serve as beacon 
lights on our onward journey. I, therefore, send him 
through you my best congratulations and wishes for a long 
life and I could also ask you, as Vice-Chancellor, to con- 
vey to the University, of which he is the founder, my best 
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wislies for its success and continued service to the cause of 
knowledge and culture. 


MRS. SABOJIM NAIDU, 

Hyderabad, Beccim ■ ■ 

In adding my felicitations to Eajah Sir Annamalai 
Chettiar on his 61st birthday,' I am happy to have this 
opportunity of expressing my appreciation of his many and 
far-reaching benefactions. 

To the long family record, almost an hundred years old, 
of pious charities in their chosen city of Chidambaram, Sir 
Annamalai Chettiar has added a rich chapter by his per- 
sonal and princely gifts to all fine causes— to promote and 
foster ancient and modern learning, to encourage literature, 
music, art and sport, to further movements for social service 
and social progress, to establish inter-provincial and inter- 
national friendship. The Annamalai University is in itself 
an enduring tribute to his splendid generosity. 

Not often in our generation has great individual wealth 
like his been devoted to public welfare and progress with a 
philanthropy so discriminating in its quality and so catholic 
in its range. 


ME. S. SATYAMUBH, B.A., B.L.. M.L.A. 

I have had the pleasure and the privilege of knowing 
him intimately for many years now. The highest tribute, I 
can pay to him, is that he is every inch a gentleman. I have 
not met a more polished, courteous, or thoughtful gentle- 
man. To have renovated the renown^ temple of Sri Nata- 
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wealth, for the common good. The founding, equipping, and 
endowing of an entire University by one single individual 
seems a miracle to us in this country who can scarcely jfind 
a benefactor to endow one single Chair. But we take some 
comfort from the thought that the inspiration of such an 
achievement cannot altogether be lost, and that though we 
have no Annamalai Chettiars in our midst the emulation 
of the Rajah Sahib’s benefactions can still be attempted 
on a smaller scale. I have heard it said that one who lives 
to his sixtieth year is entitled to be called a puma ayus, 
one who has lived a full life. It is my prayer, and I know 
it is the prayer of all in Ceylon who are acquainted even in 
the slightest degree with the person or the achievements of 
Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar of Chettinad, that he will 
be spared for many, many more years to come so that his 
life may be fuller and richer for the good of his own 
country and the world in general. 


ME. P. SESHADEI, M.A., 

Frinci^al, Qm&nmmt College, Ajmef aail FresMeiits- illl-iiMMa 
of EdiicaiioBal Assoclatlojos ' 

May I Join in the felicitations which will be convoyed 
to the Hon. Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar on the auspici- 
ous occasion of his completing sixty years ? His magnifi- 
cent endowment for the creation of the Annamalai Univer- 
sity is one which wiE make his name immortal in the his- 
tory of Indian education. There have undoubtedly been 
many benefactors of education in various parts of the 
world, but the example of one whose princely generosity is 
responsible for the creation of a whole University is unique. 
The numerous well-wishers of the Rajah can do no better 
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on this occasion, than to hope that the Annamalai University 
will soon take its rank among the best Universities of India 
and prove worthy of the great generosity of its founder. 

SDB SHAFAAT AHMAD KHAN 

I am delighted to hear that preparations are being 
made at Annamalainagar to commemorate the noble ser- 
vices of the Rajah Saheb of Chettinad. His love of learning 
has found perfect expression in the Annamalai University. 
It is a growing and expanding organism, pulsating with 
activity, and is a living definition of the intrinsic greatness 
of the Rajah Saheb’s heart and mind. As an inconspicuous 
Professor of Madras University, I had the privilege of 
making his acquaintance in Madras in 1920-21 and I have 
a vivid recollection of the grace and charm which his con- 
versation radiated. Our paths diverged in 1921 and I do 
not think we met again. But I have kept in touch with 
the currents of events in Madras and I find that during 
the last twenty years, the Rajah Saheb has developed a 
personality and organised enterprises of which, I must con- 
fess, I had little expectation at the time I met him in Madras. 
He is now one of the foremost philanthropists of India, and 
his wide sympathies, practical work for the social and econo- 
mic uplift and absolute sincerity have spread his name and 
reputation through the whole of Southern India. He is a 
model of what an Indian Merchant Prince ought to be. Bacon 
says that the nobler a man is, the greater the objects of pas- 
sion he has. The objects of the Rajah Saheb’s passions are 
many, but the Annamalai University is naturally the first 
object of his affection. He has put the impress of his per- 
sonality on this hallowed institution, and I have no doubt 
that it perpetuates the work of its founder in a manner that 
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is in perfect conformity with the spirit of its Founder. I 
wish India had more Chettinads at the present day, so that 
the humblest citizen may have an opportunity of nourish- 
ing himself on the best and noblest in our Indian culture.” 


ms HOLINESS SBI-LA-SEI SHAMIUOA DESIKA GNANASAMBANDA 
PAMJABASANNADHI AVL, 

l4dMiiakartliair of DHaamiapiiiram Adlimam., Dfiarmapuram., MayavaraiEv 

May Lord Chockkanatha shower His choicest blessings 
on you, grant you long life, prosperity, peace and ever- 
lasting happiness. 

Words fail to express your manysided activities, 
charitable and religious, for the benefit of humanity 
especially to the South Indians. As an ardent devotee of 
Lord Nataraja, you deserve the well-deserved admiration of 
all worshippers and devotees of Lord Siva by your muni- 
ficent contribution to the repairs of His Shrines on the 
mundane globe at Chidambaram and Earur, and by your 
large-heartedness in having established a residential 
University in the vicinity of His Shrine at Chidambaram 
accessible to students of all classes, regardless of caste, 
creed, religion and party politics. As pious as the Nain- 
mars, you have in every possible way striven and are still 
striving to enrich and enliven the heritage of the South 
Indians— -Tamil Literature and South Indian Music 
by your unequalled generosity by creating specific endow- 
ments for this purpose. Your liberal charity with a unique 
broad outlook, with a humanitarian object, devoid of all 
ostentation with no tinge of self in it, and non-fanatic, 
will hand down to posterity your name and fame as long 
as life exists in the world. You have by your unstinted 
help to all deserving of help irrespective of any other con- 
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dition social, religious, political or territorial set a living 
example to others by giving a lead to show how on this 
earth one possessing wealth and influence and power can 
best serve the public, especially the poor. 

May the Almighty bless you and guide you in your 
future career to continue the selfless task of sacrifice you 
have undertaken. 


snt JAMES SIMPSON 

Sir James and Lady Simpson Join heartily in the Com- 
memoration of the Sixtieth Birthday o£ the Rajah of Chet- 
tinad. They recall very afi’ectioiiately the many happy 
visits and long years of friendship and association with the 
Rajah Saheb and his family. 

What an achievement for sixty summers and what a re- 
markable contribution the Hajah has made to the Cultural, 
Political, Economic and Social life of India! Long may he bo 
spared further to adorn his chosen motto “Strive, Save and 
Serve.” 


SIB P. S. SIVASWAMY AlfER, : 

■ K.C.S.I., C.I.E., B.A., B.L., LL.D.' ; ^ 

i "■ 

I am very glad to hear that the Annamalai University 
has resolved to celebrate the 61st birth-day of Rajah 
Sir Annamalai Chettiar, the founder and Pro-Chancellor 
of the University, and has decided to present to him a com- 
memoration volume. Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar comes 
from a family of Nagarathar Chettis well-known in South- 
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era India for its numerous charities. I knew his elder 
brother Dewan Bahadur S. Rm. Ramaswami Chettiar and 
greatly appreciated the interest he took in the administra- 
tion of Chidambaram Municipality and the Taluk Board, 
and the health, education and welfare of the Chidambaram 
town. The leaders of the Nagarathar community have 
always been noted for their charities, but they were gene- 
rally of a more or less religious character: they have taken 
great interest in the repair, renovation and beautification 
of the great Siva temples in Southern India, in the construc- 
tion of choultries for the feeding of the poor and in the 
foundation of religious Pathasalas and other forms of chari- 
ties sanctioned by Hindu usage. The Rajah’s family has set 
an example of a more enlightened form of public benefac- 
tions in accord with modern ideas and present-day needs. 
Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar is the illustrious representa- 
tive of his family. It is not possible to enumerate the many 
charities which he has founded or supported. The Anna- 
malai University is the greatest monument of his enlighten- 
ed munificence. He has encouraged western as well as 
Oriental learning and culture, secular as well as religious 
learning, the fine arts as well as literature and science. The 
administration of his charities has not been marked by any 
narrow-minded communalism such as has become the bane 
of South Indian life, and will, it is hoped, continue to be 
free from any such influences. The numerous charities of 
the Rajah have earned for him the undying gratitude of 
Southern India. I offer him my most cordial felicitations 
on the auspicious occasion of his sixtieth birthday and pray 
that he may be blessed with health and strength to guide the 
Annamalai University for many years to come with his 
broad-minded outlook and generosity. 
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THE ET. HON’BLE V. S. SBINIVASA SASXEI, P.C., C.H., 
IX.D., M.L.C. 

I am happy to be allowed to congratulate the Rajah 
Sahib of Chettinad on his sixty-first birthday and to wish 
him many more years of prosperity and honour. Like 
hxmdreds of other people I have received favours and kind- 
nesses from him without number. These I have acknow- 
ledged elsewhere; it is not possible to acknowledge them 
adequately. More than these is the affection and personal 
attachment that prompt them. What I have done or can 
ever do to deserve it ail has puzzled me for a long time. It 
was in the old Council hall at Delhi that we met first. The 
friendship that began then has continued without a break, 
the years have strengthened and deepened it. We have 
had few trials and tasks in common, we have not been 
engaged together in literary or business pursuits, we have 
not journeyed together in India and abroad or studied 
men and measures out of the same books. What has drawn 
and held us each to the other? I cannot flatter myself that 
I am capable of doing him any service, material or other. 
The flow of benefits between us, copious and uninterrupted, 
has ever been in one direction and one direction only. In 
the nature of things it cannot be otherwise. Am I wrong 
then in regarding the bond between us as an example of 
that “subtle inner force” which the Sanskrit poet postu- 
lates as the essence of love? 

Annamalai University comes late in the story. I was 
sixty-six when the Rajah entrusted it to my care. For five 
years he gave me his confidence and support in the fullest 
measure. Twice during the strike of students the institu- 
tion was in serious peril, and as a change of policy seemed 
to me scarcely proper, I implored Mm to relieve me and try 
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another management. His practical wisdom was truer 
than mine. He left me to weather the storm as I might; and 
though I have no reason to boast, the result vindicated his 
patience and his trust in me. I do not wish to live a day 
after r have ceased to be thankful for such a blessing. 

Of the Rajah’s many-sided career, I have no detailed 
knowledge. I shall not presume to portray his character 
or canvass the qualities that have enabled him to conquer 
difficulties and achieve success. Two points, however, 
which may seem small to the superficial observer, 
I venture to pick out for special mention. A teacher 
of youth cannot do less in holding up to their admiration 
and imitation the life of a patron of youth. Though he can 
employ agents and secretaries and relieve himself of anxiety 
and hard work, the Rajah rises early and goes to bed late 
and fills the intervening hours with serious business, care- 
fully allotted and planned. To idle pastimes and strenu- 
ous games on the field, he is a complete stranger. Still he 
seldom misses an engagement or neglects a social duty, and 
I have always envied the equability of temper which en- 
ables him to greet all persons, high or low, friendly or 
unfriendly, with the same engaging smile. 


ME. K. SKINIVASAN,. 

Managing Editor, “The Hindu”, Madias 

It is with great pleasure that I offer my felicitations to 
the Hon’ble Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar on the comple- 
tion of his 60 years. I wish him long life, health and con- 
tinued prosperity. 
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BIWAN BAHADUR B. SMNIVASAN, M.L.C., 

President, 'She Madras Provincial Sdieduled Castes Federation 

Dr. Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar of Chettinad has 
been spending a large sum of money for several years on 
educational institutions in India and abi'oad, women’s cause, 
religious charities, renovations and maintenance of temples, 
particularly Sri Nataraja Temple at Chidambaram where 
Saint Nanda’s shrine remains most sacred. 

Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar is a generous hearted 
gentleman, a great benefactor and a sincere friend of his 
race. 


ME, R. M. SrATHAaS, M.A., C.I.E., 

illrector of PuMic lastriictioii, Madras. 

It gives me the greatest pleasure to send a message for 
the Commemoration Volume to be presented to Rajah Sir 
Annamalai Chettiar of Chettinad on the occasion of his 
61st birthday. I have been connected with Education 
in this Presidency for over 28 years and I am therefore fully 
able to appreciate the immense contribution which the 
Rajah Sahib has made to the furtherance of Education in all 
its branches. It would be difficult to find another public 
man who has given so liberally and willingly not only for 
the establishment and improvement of many types of edu- 
cational institutions but for all forms of deserving chari- 
ties. His gift of 20 lakhs of rupees for the founding of a 
Unitary and Residential University at Chidambaram has 
been a unique feature of the development of higher educa- 
tion in this Province. In thus remembering Rajah Sir 
Annamalai Chettiar's wide generosity I am sure that he 

would like us also to remember that for nearly one hundred 
10 
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years the members of his family have set aside large sums 
of money for religious and educational purposes in and 
around Chidambaram. I can only conclude by expressing 
Ihe most sincere wish ^ the celebration which we are 
now commemorating may be most happy and successful and 
that Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar may long continue to 
extend his wise and generous patronage to the work of ad- 
vancing Education in this Province. 

BAJAKARVAFRAVINA MB. K. S. SUBBA EAO, M.A., (CAKIAB), 

BAE-AT-LAW 

Vice-Chancellor, Mysore UiHvefsity, 

It is a great pleasure to add my own tribute to those 
of others to the Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar of Chetti- 
nad on the happy occasion of the completion of his sixtieth 
year. It was my privilege to take part in the celebrations 
of the Founder 's Day in 1937, and I took advantage of the 
occasion to pay my tribute to the munificence of the Rajah 
in the cause of higher education in South India. His munifi- 
cence recalls the remarkable manner in which the million- 
aires of America, J; P. Morgan and Rockieller, have advanc- 
ed the cause of higher education and research in America, 
it is very much to be hoped that the great example of the 
Rajah will find numerous and equally generous imitators. 

KULAPAM P. A. SUBRAMANLA lYEB, M.A., L.T., 

Triplicane, Madras 

On this blessed day, the 61st Birthday of the Hon’ble 
Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar, my thoughts go back 
to a period of time, over twenty years ago, when he conceiv- 
ed the happy idea of founding a Collegiate Institution at 
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Chidambaram and naming it after his mother of blessed 
memory. The Sri Meenakshi College, which has since 
bloomed into Annamalai University at Annamalainagar, 
then came into being. 

Tam proud at the recollection that I was present with 
the Rajah to meet the University Commission headed by 
Sir Ramunni Menon that came to Chidambaram to recom- 
mend the affiliation of the Sri Meenakshi College to the 
Madras University. 

Prior to this time and later also, we used to have long 
conversations about this institution— the selection of the 
site, the choice of the staff, the equipment of the Library, 
Laboratories etc. etc. When, some years later, he met me 
one evening and said that the preparations for the founda- 
tion of The Annamalai University had been completed and 
that it wotdd soon commence to function, nobody was 
happier than L ;' : 

“Mighty of heart, mighty of mind, Magnanimous~^o 
be this is indeed to be great in life, to become this increas- 
ingly is indeed to advance in Iffe— in life itseff, not in t^ 
trappings of it,” said Ruskin years ago. Who that knows the 
Rajah and has watched his benefactions of various kinds, 
and, particularly, the rise and growth of the Annamalai 
University would not say that this description applies very 
aptly to him? All his life the Rajah has been ‘scorning de- 
lights and living laborious days,' living on almost ascetic 
fare, sleeping for not more than four to five hours a day (he 
once told me this), and with an intelligence, keen and un- 
sleeping, keeping watch over every little detail of the busi- 
ness of his vast estates in and beyond India, practising, with 
meticulous care, punctuality, method, preciseness, economy 
of time and speech, to the wonderment, delight and admira- 
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tion of all who have anything to do with him. May we not 
pray that soon he may be enabled to extend his benefac- 
tions by the addition to the University of a first-rate Techno- 
logical Institute equipped on up-to-date lines? 

‘To strive, to save, to serve’ — ^This has been his personal 
motto. How much has he not striven? And how much has 
he not saved and given away to others for their benefit!! 
In thus saving and giving away, he has been walking in the 
foot-steps of the Upanishadie Rishis of old whose maxims, as 
quoted in Taittariya Upanishad, were: 

(a) Annam Bahukurveeta. 

Do multiply food. 

(by Ndkanchana Vasatkou Pratyachaksheeta. 

Tasmat Bahvannam Pmpnuyat. 

Do not deny shelter to any one that seeks it. Therefore 
acquire abxmdance of food. 

And all the commentators on the above say that this 
gathering of Annam is for the purpose of giving to those who 
are in need. 

All honour to the Rajah who alilce by the manner of his 
personal life and by his rich benefactions is setting a bright 
example to all mankind! 

Subhamastu. 


DEWAN BAHADUR K. SUNDARAM CHETTIAR, 

Betired Hlgli ’ Court 'Judge 

Let me avail myself of the privilege of paying a tribute 
of praise in the form of a message to Dr. Rajah Sir Anna- 
malai Chettiar of Chettinad, at the celebration of a memora- 
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ble event in his life-time, viz., his completion of his sixtieth 
year. Born in a very respectable aristocratic family, with 
a golden spoon in his mouth, his career in life has been unique 
in its glory. Endowed with a heritage of wealth, he has 
worked himself up to the pinnacle of name and fame, by 
means of his remarkable skill in the business of commerce 
and banking, and being equipped with a deep insight, a 
spirit of adventure, sound common sense, admirable tact, 
and suavity of manners. Having been blessed by the God- 
dess of Wealth in the wide vista of his undertakings, his 
generous heart inspired him to lavish his riches in numerous 
kinds of charities, which would make his name to be treasur- 
ed up in the memory of posterity, as that of a great benefac- 
tor. His philanthropy has come out with shining lustre, from 
out of the crucible of action. Wliile the possession of even 
large surplus wealth, is no prompter for the utilisation of any 
portion of it for the good of others, which is a sorry spectacle 
in the case of many, is it not a matter for admiration that 
the Rajah of Chettinad has not merely stopped with gener- 
ous intentions, but has given them concrete shape with a 
spectacular effect? Many and varied are his benefactions, 
which can be rightly characterized as princely. 

In the field of education, his monumental benefaction is 
the founding of the famous Annamaiai University. What 
was a barren tract of land, has now become Annamalai- 
nagar, a splendid colony with beautiful buildings, spacious 
halls, hostels, residential quarters, play-grounds, libraries, 
and laboratories. His religious charities reached their 
climax in the recent renovation of Sri Tillai Goyindaraja 
temple at Chidambaram. His steadfast loyalty to the Crown 
has been strikingly manifested in his generous contributions 
and in several other ways. 
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Many humanitarian causes in South India and else- 
where, have had his generous response. A patron of music, 
his sympathy for its encouragement and development is 
laudahle. It is no wonder, that he has been the recipient 
of high and rare honours in the world. Above all, he has 
earned the deep gratitude of humanity as also the benign 
Grace of the Almighty. 

May God shower His choicest blessings on him and 
may he live long with sound health and happiness. 


SIB ALEXANBEE TOTTENHAM, C.I.E., 

, ikdiiiliilstralor, ■ Piidiikottai State 

is a pleasure to me to send a message on the occasion 
of the Sashtiabdapurti of Rajah Sir Annamalai Ghettiar. I 
have had the pleasure of his friendship for about 30 years. 
He and his brother were, I think, pioneers amongst the 
Nattukkottai Ghettiars in making large gifts to promote 
education, medical relief and similar objects. Previously, 
the Nattukottai Ghettiars confined themselves mainly I think 
to “tiruppani” and constructing large uranis. 

Perhaps Ihe most striking example of his liberality 
is the foundation of the Annamalai University. It is a strik- 
ing monument of his generosity. In addition he has made 
large donations to a number of Golleges and Schools in 
Madras Presidency, in Burma and even in Geylon; as well 
as to institutions for the study of the Vedas and Sastras. 
He has also been a liberal patron of Indian music. 

He has given liberal donations to various Ladies’ 
Clubs and Associations and Hospitals intended for the wel- 
fare of women. 
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At the same time, he has spent large sums on the 
ti’aditional objects of Nattukottai Chetty munificence. 

I think he must be easily the premier philanthro- 
pist of South India. 

I am glad to associate myself vt^ith the congratula- 
tions to him on this occasion, and wisn him long life and 
prosperity, and his University every success. 

SIR MAHOMED USMAN, K.C.LE., B.A., MX.C., 

Vice-Ciiancellor, Univeraity ol Madras 

I congratulate the Annamalai University on celebrating 
the completion of the sixtieth year of its distinguished 
founder, Eajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar of Chettinad, who 
is the Pro-Chancellor of the University. His large-hearted 
charities to various educational j religious and other institu- 
tions in this Presidency are well-known. By these generous 
gifts he has earned the gratitude, esteem and afiection of 
the people of this Presidency. The most outstanding act of 
his philanthropy is the foundation of the Annamalai Univer- 
sity, which is the only Unitary, Teaching and Residential 
University in South India and whose special flim is the en- 
couragement of South Indian culture. He will ever be 
remembered by posterity as a great benefactor and a great 
patron of learning in Southern India. I wish him long fife 
and happiness of every kind. 

SIR S. VASADACHABIAB, 

Judare, Federal Court, Delhi 

It is quite in the fitness of things that the Annamalai 
University should celebrate the Shashtyahdapurfhi of its en- 
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lightened founder. The Community to which Rajah Sir 
Annamalai Chettiar belongs has long been known for the 
Philanthropy of its members; but, it has often been remark" 
ed that their Endowments were limited to the traditional 
lines, and did not take sufficient note of the needs of the 
changing times. Sir Annamalai Chettiar’s family was one 
of the earliest in the Chettinad to recognise the force of this 
Criticism and to give the lead in the direction of what may 
be called ‘enlightened charity.’ In his own time, the Rajah 
has, in his innumerable acts of public munificence, shown 
a striking catholicity of outlook and a wise discrimination 
in the choice of the objects of his bounty, happily combin- 
ing the old outlook and the new vision. 

The Annamalai University is an experiment in the ser- 
vice of a high ideal and it is no wonder that criticisms and 
suggestions continue to be heard even from well meaning 
quarters. I have no doubt that the Rajah and those associ- 
ated with him in the administration of the affairs of the 
University will keep the ideal constantly before them and 
the Rajah will be proud to see the day when the Annamalai 
University comes to be recognised on ail hands as a fulfil- 
ment of that ideal. May a kindly Providence be pleased to 
spare him for many more years of useful and philanthropic 
service to his mothreland. 


Sm M. VENKATASUBBA RAO, 

Agent to Tlse' H.E.fl. Hie Nizam of Hyderabad and Besm, Nagpmr 

On this happy occasion of the Shastipurti of the Rajah 
of Chettinad my wife and myself send him warm greetings 
and most sincere good wishes. 
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South India has produced shining lights in several 
spheres — in statecraft, science and scholarship, law and 
medicine; but in philanthropy — judged by modern notions— 
the same good fortune has not fallen to our lot. The Eajah 
of Chettinad as a philanthropist, while ranking with the 
most prominent in any part of India, is in our province first 
and foremost. His benefactions are so outstanding and so 
manifold that they will be gratefully remembered through 
many generations. From every side we hear of a new world- 
order based on economic justice; that however, in spite of 
the sincerest efforts, will be long in coming. Meanwhile, the 
man in the street feels chagrined at the galling contrast bet- 
ween extreme wealth and extreme want and challenges the 
very basis of society. There are a few among the wealthy of 
the world who realising this make inequality less irritating 
by giving generously for the public weal. The Eajah of 
Chettinad belongs to this band of discerning men and may 
be truly described as the Prince of philanthropists in South 
India. 

May good luck attend him. 


MR. C. VIJAYAEAGHAVACHAEIAB 

I am greatly delighted to hear that the Sashtipurthi 
of the Hon’ble the Eajah Sir S. E. M. Annamalai Chettiar of 
Chettinad will be celebrated suitably on the 28th Septem- 
ber 1941. I warmly offer my heartfelt congratulations on 
the event. It is by no means easy for me adequately to 
describe the unique character of the great benefactor and 
founder of the Annamalai University. This University may 
be said to be a model one in all India. I particularly note 
with feelings of gratitude that Physical Training is compul- 
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sory on all the students of the University and that lectures 
on Physiology, Health and Hygiene are delivered weekly. 
May I also venture to suggest that compulsory Military 
Training is called for by the unexpected crisis of the World. 
I call attention to the fact that Nazism is threatening even 
India both from the West and the East, Hence the necessity 
for the said military training. May I also venture to sug- 
gest that Hindi, the future National language of our coun- 
try, be introduced as one of the subjects of the University. 
I need say no more. I am proud of the fact that the great 
man is a personal friend of mine. I prayerfully wish the 
founder and Pro-Chancellor long life and prosperity, so 
much so that his ninetieth birthday may be celebrated thirty 
years hence even with far greater enthusiasm and gratitude 
than it is possible at present, when also the Annamalai 
University may be the unrivalled model university in all 
India. 



DKWAN BAHADUE SIE 1. VOAYABAGHAVACHAEIAE, K.B.E., 

Dewan, Mewar State 

It has often been a matter of complaint that there are 
not as many public benefactions connected with education 
in Madras as there are in some other major provinces of India. 
This is probably due to the fact that compared with those 
provinces, Madras is deficient in the number of wealthy citi- 
zens who can afford to make large benefactions. The Nattxik- 
kotai Chetty Community is probably the wealthiest section 
of the Madras population, but though they have made abim- 
dant contributions to public objects, these objects have been 
more of a religious character than of educational. My old 
friend, Sir Annamalai Chettiar, is a shining exception to 
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this. He has devoted a large sum to found the University 
which has been named after him. It is located in the heart 
of the Tamil country and one of its main objects is to foster 
Tamil learning and culture. It is not given to many in any 
country outside the United States to found a University of 
their own. A unique foundation of this character deserves 
commemoration by the citizens of the Province. So far as 
the founder is concerned, his name v/ill live in the good work 
which the Annamalai University is carrying on. But an 
obligation lies on his fellow-citizens to express their grateful 
admiration of this great charity and it is a happy thought to 
make his sixty-first birthday the occasion and a Commemo- 
ration Volume the medium of the thanksgiving. 


Sm ZAFUETJLLA KHAN, K.C.S l., 

Law Member, H.E. Hie ¥icero/s Executive CoebcII 

It has given me very great pleasure to learn that the 
Annamalai University proposes to celebrate the completion 
of his 60th year by Dr. Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar of 
Chettinad, the Founder Pro-Chancellor of the University, in 
a fitting manner. I have myself been the recipient of many 
gracious kindnesses from Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar, and 
know that the scope of his charities is not restricted by any 
considerations of caste, creed, or nationality. It is only 
right that the occasion to which I have referred above should 
be duly celebrated by the great institution which he has 
founded, and which is only one— though the principal one — 
of his numerous efforts in the service of his fellow beings. 
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ME ABDUL HAMEED KHAN, M.L.A., 

Ex-Mayor o£ Madras, 

Leader: Madras Legislative Muslim League Party . 

Dr. Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar of Chettinad is one 
of the most eminent sons of India. He is as good and suc- 
cessful a business man as he is bountiful and liberal. He 
has given away about a crore of rupees in charity in India 
and elsewhere. The large sum of money he is spending on 
the University at Annamalainagar, in the neighbourhood of 
that ancient town of Chidambaram, shows his large hearted 
munificence and zeal for higher education. His systematic 
and deliberate policy of protection of Tamil learning is 
manifested in his generous provision for its study in his 
University at Annamalainagar. 

Rajah Sahib of Chettinad has in him, too, aU the quali- 
ties of a leader of men. He has much of the charm of man- 
ner, ready humour and almost tender loyalty to his friends 
which makes a great leader. 

Rajah Sahib is fortunate in his sons who are fine men, 
excellent and of striking merit. There is in Kumararaja 
Sir M. A. Muthia Chettiar of Chettinad a gentleman who, 
though comparatively young, has already reached a posi- 
tion of eminence by his wisdom and charming manners. 
He, like his great father, is very much interested in the 
advancement of learning and culture. 

It gives me genuine pleasure to felicitate the Rajah 
Sahib of Chettinad on the happy occasion of his 61 st Birth- 
day and wish him a long life of everlasting usefulness and 
uninterrupted peace and happiness. 

KHAN BAHADUR ADAM HAJEE MOHAMED SAIT, 

Ex-Sheriff of ' 

Birector, Central Board of the Reserve Bank of India. 

On the happy occasion of my esteemed friend and 
leader Dr. Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar entering upon his 
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Sixty-first year I have much pleasure in associating myself 
with the chorus of good wishes, praise and congratulations 
that will be pouring in from all parts of India. His is an 
eventful life distinguished for its manifold services to 
society. Rajah Saheb has filled with honour eminent posi- 
tions of leadership. As a vigilant legislator, as a charming 
Prince among merchants, as a great patron of learning and 
arts, he has endeared himself to the entire people of South 
India who have nothing but praise for the Rajah Saheb and 
who, with one voice, pray to the Almighty that He may 
shower his bountiful gifts on the Rajah and the other mem- 
bers of his family. The Rajah is fortunate in his sons. 
Among them, Kumararajah Sir M. A. Muthiah Chettiar has 
already come to prominence in the public life of this Pro- 
vince, as a tireless worker for the economic and pohtical 
regeneration of this country. Let me offer my humble tri- 
butes and hearty good wishes for the long life, health and 
prosperity of the Rajah Saheb of Chettinad. 

BASHEjBE AHMED SA¥EED, M.A., B.L., M.L.A., 

Advocate, Member, SyBilcate, Madras University. 

It is a pleasure and privilege to contribute a few lines 
to the Commemoration Volume that is to be published in 
connection with the 61st Birthday of the Rajah Saheb of 
Chettinad. It is but meet that the Sixty first Birthday of 
the Rajah Satieb should be rejoiced as a great and eventful 
day in the annals of South India. Numerous and well- 
known have been the benefactions of the Rajah Saheb but 
none could exceed in wisdom, merit and quality his 
foundation of the Annamalai University at Chidambaram. 
There could indeed be no greater monument for his philan- 
thropy, charity and munificence :than this. His contri- 
bution to the spread of knowledge and culture in the shape 
of this residential University, so well-conceived and so 
well-planned remains unsurpassed. Greatness of mind. 
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nobility of character, uniform courtesy, sincerity and 
thoroughness of purpose have been the unique characteris- 
tics of the Rajah Saheb and these have marked him out 
as one of the most outstanding personalities of our times 
and his life serves as a pre-eminent model for the younger 
generation to emulate and profit by. I wish the Rajah 
Saheb many many more returns of this happy day and 
pray that he may be spared to us for many a long year to 
come in the best of health, wealth and prosperity. 

P. CHENCeiAH, BI.L, 

CMef Juige^ Pmduk&ttm, 

Of the various foundations that are being laid for the 
New India of our vision and hope the surest and the most 
enduring one is that of knowledge. The universities 
are among the most powerful engines of National recon- 
struction in as much as they create leaders who are to take 
the nation into the land of promise. 

Sir Armamalai, a prince among merchants of Nattuko- 
tai Community, has set an example for a new consecration 
of money in his munificent endowment of the Annamalai 
University. Year after year, hundreds of young men and 
women carry torches of light into the world and as they 
lighten the darkness around, look back on the university 
as the mother who nursed them in the ideals of service and 
on the Rajah as the great donor who founded it. As I 
believe that the higher education of the universities is the 
keystone of national progress, I regard Sir Annamalai a 
great benefactor whom the country will praise and cherish. 

On the happy occasion of Shasti-purti, I join the great 
company of his friends in wishing him long life and pros- 
perity. 
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ms mGHNESS SIR NAIVWAS GHDLAM MUHAMMAD 
ALI KHAN BAHADUR G.C.I.E., 

The Prince of Arcot. 

I have great pleasure in associating myself with the 
61st Birthday celebrations of Dr. Rajah Sir Annamalai 
Chettiar of Chettinad. The Rajah Saheb of Chettinad is 
one of the ablest and most successful men of Southern 
India. He is a good friend and possesses charming manners. 
There are many charitable institutions which are benefited 
by his munificence. He has done a great service to the 
cause of education in Southern India by founding a Univer- 
sity which is nam.ed after him. 

I wish Rajah Sahib long life, full of prosperity and 
happiness. ^ 

MB. G. JANAKIBAM CHETTY, 

Mayor of Madras. 

On the 61st Birthday of the Hon’ble Dr. Rajah Sir 
Annamalai Chettiar of Chettinad I rejoice to convey to him 
my humble congratulations. I feel glad to contemplate that 
his life has been one full of years and full of honours and 
glory. If ever any person was the architect of his own 
fortunes, the Rajah of Chettinad was pre-eminently one 
such. He battled with life and wrested from it wealth, 
power and glory. Nor were these obtained without anxiety, 
labour or shocks. Endowed with a prodigious memory and 
a giant intellect he could plan elaborately and with preci- 
sion, organise with great thoroughness and succeed with 
comparative ease. Those who witness only his triumphs 
hardly know the travail behind these. 

And now, after the completion of his sixtieth year he 
can look back on his work and achievements with justi- 
fiable and pardonable pride. By his simplicity, condescen- 
sion and geniality he has endeared himself to one and all. 
He is considered as a patriarch in his own community and 
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one whose word is almost law to its members. He loves 
them and cares for their welfare as much as he loves and 
cares for his own children. His piety has led him into 
charities which few have excelled. Eds discriminative 
endowments have won for him a name and a fame which 
will last as long as India lasts. The Annamalai University 
alone, not to speak of other charities, will stand as a monu- 
ment to the greatness of his heart and the regality of his 
munificence. Shrewd and far-seeing, he made a departure 
from the time-honoured courses of the charities of Indians 
and has made an endowment which has an universal appeal. 
His gifts to his University have not ceased. Yearly contribu- 
tions and endowments go to swell a benefaction already 
large. He is guiding its destinies with a sure hand and 
will soon put it beyond all vicissitudes. 

Sixty years are not much in a land noted for the longe- 
vity of its inhabitants. May God spare this great philan- 
thropist and benefactor for many a decade to come, so that 
he may enrich his life of usefulness and service by further 
deeds which will add greater lustre to his name. 

MB. M. PATANJALI SASTEI, 

Judge 5 Madras Higli Court. 

It is with great pleasure that I respond to your invita- 
tion to send a message on the occasion of the Shastiabdha- 
poorthi celebration of the Founder, Rajah Sir Annamalai 
Chettiar of Chettinad. 

My memory goes back to the time when years ago I 
was a member of the Board of Trustees of Sri Meenakshi 
College, the nucleus of the great University which now 
bears his name and I recall how untiringly and enthusiasti- 
cally he used to work for the institution in those days. It 
was named aiter his beloved mother and his attachment 
to it was marked by an almost filial devotion. How that 
institution later developed into the only residential Uni- 
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versity in. South India and how the scrub Jungle east of the 
Railway line in Chidambaram was transformed by the 
vision, faith and bounty of the Founder into the magni- 
ficent Halls of Learning and Research over which you now 
preside forms a romantic and glorious chapter in the his- 
tory of the educational progress of this Province. 

It must be a matter of legitimate pride and satisfaction 
for Rajah Sir Annamalai to have lived such a useful and 
successful life for sixty years. “He lives who helps many 
to live” says a Sanskrit adage. Hundreds have found their 
living in his beneficent activities, and his indeed must be 
counted a purposeful life. 

Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar is in many respects a re- 
markable man. Keen business acumen, tireless energy, 
unwearying attention to detail and a discriminating readi- 
ness to take risks have combined in his case to produce a 
fortune which many a prince may well envy. Withal, his 
personal habits and tastes are of the simplest, and he avoids 
the usual extravagance of wealth. But if he is frugal so 
far as his own personal needs are concerned, he is lavish in 
his contributions to charities. Perhaps there is no philan- 
throphist in this part of the country, who has made 
larger contributions to charities, both institutional and 
private, than he. And their end is by no means in sight. 
In short, his own favourite motto “Strive, save and serve” 
may well be regarded as his autobiographical memoirs; for, 
he has striven mightily, saved thriftily and served nobly. 

I wish your celebration all success, and the Founder, 
many happy returns of the day. 

SIR PURSHOTAMDAS THAKURBAS. 

Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar, whilst upholding all the 
admirable traditions of the great Chettiar clan in the 
South, has made this most welcome departure, that instead 
of spending his charitable endowments exclusively on 
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temples and other extra-conservative forms of charity, he 
has set the example of spending after more practical and 
up-to-date needs of his generation in his Province in many 
ways. The Annamalai University is a striking proof of 
this, and it is very much to be hoped that the example set 
by the Rajah of Chettinad will be taken up by all similarly 
placed in India. I wish the Rajah of Chettinad and the 
Chettinad family continued prosperity to follow up this 
most welcome innovation in their dispensation of charitable 
funds. India cannot have too many of such innovations. 
I look forward to the Kumararajah of Chettinad’s whole- 
hearted support to his illustrious father’s noble example. 

DEWAN BAHADUR V SHUNMUGA MUDAUAB 

SIserM ©f Madras. 

Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar of Chettinad, whose 
friendship I have enjoyed for over two decades enters on 
the Sixty-first birthday on the 28th of September, 1941. 
Let me send my hearty felicitations on that occasion. This 
great business magnate is the foremost merchant prince, 
not only in this country, but also in Ceylon, Malaya, Burma, 
the Strait Settlements and Indo-China. He has been con- 
nected with the Reserve Bank of India ever since its incep- 
tion and is the Director of several other banks of this Pre- 
sidency. If he is a great business man making a great for- 
tune by his farsightedness, he is a greater philanthropist 
giving most generously to all noble causes. The Annamalai 
University is a standing monument to his princely munifi- 
cence. He has filled with honour and distinction many posi- 
tions of responsibility and served the country in manifold 
ways. May the Lord Almighty be pleased to confer on him 
its choicest gifts and give him a long and unclouded life of 
happiness and public service, 
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RAO BAHADUR JUSTICE P. VENKATARAIVIANA KAO, 

Judge, Madras High Court. 

The traditions of Hinduism enjoin various charities a rid 
of these the most valued is the gift of knowledge. Anna- 
dhanam for the poor is also cotmted as a great virtue but 
the gift of knowledge is coimted greater still. Gratitude 
prescribes that we should remember those who have not 
only furnished the means for relief of the poor of the coun- 
try but also those who have planted beacon lights in the 
shape of Universities in our midst. On this auspicious occa- 
sion our country will thank God for raising a great donor 
in the person of Rajah Sir Annamaiai Chettiar in South 
India for the promotion of learning. 

An English writer writing on great men remarked 
thus . Nor is power aione a sufficient title to greatness. It 
must be power governed by purpose, by a philosophy, good 
or bad, of human life, not by mere spasms of emotion or an 
itch for adventure.” Sir Annamaiai has utilised the power 
which wealth has conferred on him for really useful pur- 
^ses. The motto of Sir Annamalai’s house “ Strive, Save, 
Serve has received a glorious exemplification in the en- 
dowment of the Annamaiai University. The merchant 
princes of the Nattukottai Chetti community have rebuilt 
temples in various places. But Sir Annamaiai has given a 
new turn to the traditional modes of charity by endowing a 
temple of knowledge. The Annamaiai University will be 
an enduring monument perpetuating his name flmnng 
generations of students that go out from its portals. 

The value of and the beneficial influence which xmiver- 
sities are capable of exercising in this coimtry and especi- 
ally in the regeneration of India in the present turmoil and 
conflict which is confronting the world are immense and in- 
calculable. In the course of my Convocation Address to the 
students of the Andhra University last December, I observ- 


ed that the true and abiding basis for Indian unity lies in 
the creation of Indian culture which forges communal cul- 
tures into one living whole in art and literature and society 
and politics and the universities are the competent agencies 
for inspiring our youth with a passion for unity evoking in 
them a lifelong devotion to the promotion of a single unified 
Indian culture and the synthesis of cultures is a special need 
of India. From the note which has been sent to me by my 
esteemed friend Dr. Sir K. V. Reddi I find that the Anna- 
malai University has realised this need and has this object 
in view. 

Shastipurthi is a landmark in life celebrated with joy 
and thankfulness but the joy of the celebration must be 
great indeed for Sir Annamalai when it takes place in the 
temple of knowledge he has built. May Sir Annamalai 
reach the coveted age of hundred years and may the country 
continue to be the recipient of his benefactions. 

K. VENKATASWAMI NABDU, B.L., M.L.C., 

Ex-Mayor of Madras. 

Beputy President Madras legislative Coiiiici!. 

On the occasion of Sastiabdha Purthi of Sri Rajah Sir 
ilnnamalai Chettiar of Chettinad let me join in the chorus 
of appreciation showered on him. Next to Pachaiyappas, 
Rajah Saheb will live for ever as one of the greatest Edu- 
cationists of South India. His Annamalai University will 
be a standing monument of his love of service and culture. 
By renovating the famous temple of Sri Govindaraja at 
Chidambaram, he has become God’s favourite. His 
pleasing manners, princely hospitality and an attitude of 
helpfulness at all times have earned for him the love and 
regard of everyone. May he live long and continue his 
beneficent acts. 


ANNAMALAI UNIVERSITY 


By 

De. B. V. NarAyanaswamy Naidu 

More than twelve years ago the Annamalai University 
was started, thanks to the generosity and public spirit of 
Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar of Chettinad whose name it 
bears. Its aims and ideals are similar to those of the other 
Universities in South India, but it differs from most of them 
in being both a teaching and a residential University. 
It differs from them in another respect also. It owes 
its existence to the munificence and generosity of 
an eminent citizen of our motherland. His princely gift 
for the cause of higher education has no parallel in the 
history of this presidency. 

Since the publication of the report of the Sadler Com- 
mission, the trend of best educational opinion in the country 
has been in favour of a unitary, teaching and residential 
University as it makes for efficiency and economy in 
higher academic work and provides ample facilities for the 
moulding of character and the development of a corporate 
spirit. Early in 1928 the committee appointed by the Gov- 
ernment of Madras to examine the need for establishing a 
university for the Tamil districts, wrote in their report that 
it was desirable to have unitary teaching Universities and 
as many of them as the country could afford but that the 
immediate realisation of this desire was not to be expected 
as the financial resources even for one such University 
could not be indicated with any degree of assurance. But 
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even while these words were being written, the Rajah 
Saheb of Chettinad was in consultation with the Government 
of Madras regarding a scheme for the creation of a teaching 
University at Chidambaram. With princely generosity he 
offered to hand over to the proposed University the three 
collegiate institutions for higher instruction in English, Tamil 
and Sanskrit studies founded by him at Chidambaram 
and their assets together with twenty lakhs of rupees in 
cash. The Government recognising the unique nature 
of the benefaction, came to the conclusion that they should 
not miss this opportunity of encouraging private effort in the 
cause of public instruction and establishing a new Univer- 
sity of a t 3 rpe, which was admittedly the best, though un- 
known in the Presidency of Madras. 

On the 27th June, 1928, the Government published a 
commitnique promising twenty lakhs of rupees towards the 
endowment fund which was later raised to twenty-seven 
lakhs and a recurring grant of a lakh, and a half per annum. 
A bill to establish and incorporate a teaching and residential 
University was published in a Gazette Extraordinary on the 
24th August, 1928. It was introduced into the Madras 
Ijesislative Council on the 8th September 1928, and 
referred to a Select Committee of 25 members of the Legis- 
lative Council. On the 12th October, 1928, the bill was 
passed into law. The Act received the assent of the Gov- 
ernor on the 3rd November, 1928 and that of the Governor- 
General on the 11th December, 1928. The assent of the 
Go-?rernor-General was published in the Fort St. Georqe 
Gazette on the 1st January, 1929. The Government in G.O. 
No. 1 dated 1st January, 1929, brought into force the 
'several sections of the Act from 1st January, 1929. Thus 
this unique University in South India came into being. The 
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Chancellor; the Pro-Chancellor, the Vice-Chancellor, the 
Senate, the Academic Coimcil and the Syndicate constitute 
the body corporate of the University. The Governor- 
General is the Visitor of the University; the Governor of 
Madras is the Chancellor; the Founder of the University is 
the Pro-Chancellor; the Vice-Chancellor is a whole-time 
officer, to whom a salary may be paid, who holds office for 
a period of three years and is appointed by the Chancellor 
from among three persons recommended by the Founder. 
At present we have in our midst as our Vice-Chancellor, 
Sir K-urma Venkata Reddi Naidu, K.C.IE., D.Litt. M.L.C. 

The authorities of the University under the Act are; 
(1) the Senate; (2) the Academic Council; (3) the Facul- 
ties; (4) the Boards of Studies; (5) the Syndicate; (6) 
the Finance Committee (for a period of ten years from 
15th May 1929) and (7) the Board of Selection. 

About 150 miles from Madras a stone’s throv^r to the 
east of Chidambaram Railway Station lies the University 
Colony named Annamalainagar. The Colony is 540 acres in 
extent, and the lecture halls, hostels, administrative build- 
ings and residential quarters stand in this area. It is ideally 
situated in the midst of green fields far from the bustle of 
town fife; and yet it has every amenity that most progres- 
sive towns enjoy. During these 12 years magnificent build- 
ings, costing more than 20 lakhs, have come up and great 
progress has been made in various directions. This is in no 
small measure due to the tireless efforts of Dewan Bahadur 
S. E. Runganadhan— at present Advisor to the Secretary cf 
State for India — who was Vice-Chancellor of the Annamalai 
University from 1929 to 1935, and of the Rt. Hon’ble V. S. 
Srinivasa Sastri, who was Vice-Chancellor for five years 
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from 1935 and of our present Vice-Chancellor, Sir Kurma 
Venkata Reddi Naidu. 

In this University nearly a thousand students are pur- 
suing, to-day, various courses of study. Instruction is 
provided and facilities for study offered from the Inter- 
mediate course up to the Ph.D., M.Litt. and M.Sc. degrees. 
This University is the only one which offers an Honours 
course in Tamil. Another noteworthy feature is its 
Department of Music which has done not a little to pro- 
mote the study of Carnatic Music. 

The University Library is one of the best of its kind 
and is just a few yards from the hostel. It affords every 
facility for reading and contains many up-to-date books 
and periodicals. More than 15,000 rupees are spent every 
year on new books and journals. The study of current 
journals and periodicals is specially encouraged in this Uni- 
versity. The total number of books in the general and sec- 
tional libraries is over 50,000. The library receives regular- 
ly 248 scientific and learned periodicals. Each Department 
of Study has its own seminar library for the use of Honours 
and Research students. 

The residential aspect of this unitary and teaching Uni- 
versity deserves special mention. Students and teachers 
live in the same colony and there are many opportunities for 
fruitful contact of mind and mind. Every opportunity is 
given to develop in the student not merely a keen and culti- 
vated intelligence but also sound character and a sound 
physique. The students’ hostel is managed by a 
Warden and a Sub-Warden and five inspectors. Students, 
too, have their share in the management of the hostel. The 
Warden is assisted in his work by a Students’ Representa- 
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tive Council. Living in close proximity to the lecture halls 
and the huge University Library a student in this Univer- 
sity can consult without the least trouble any of his teachers 
about the books he should read, get his doubts cleared and 
receive instruction in any other matter in which he is inte- 
rested. He need not travel long distances to meet his tea- 
chers j they are at his door ready to be consulted whenever 
any doubt or difficulty arises. 

The women students have a well-equipped hostel of 
their own under a resident lady Warden. In recent years 
more and more women students have joined the University 
especially for the study of Music. Some have taken up 
advanced courses of study in Arts and Science. 

The capacity for organisation and leadership finds play 
in the largely self-governing University Union and in various 
other Sectional Societies. A Union Hall has been built 
at a cost of Rs. 15,000. Tbe University has also a Dramatic 
Club, a Boating Club and a Students’ Co-operative Society. 

Ihe University possesses one of the most extensive play 

grounds in South India and provision is made for all types 
of games and sports. In this University, Physical Training is 
compulsory for all students and no one can take a Univer- 
sity Examination without producing a Certificate of Physical 
training from the University Director of Physical Educa- 
tion. Particular care is taken of the health of the stu- 
dents. There is a Resident Medical Officer who periodically ” 
examines the students. A well-equipped hospital with up- 
to-date arrangements has also been provided. : 

Ever since its inception the Univeraly has emphasised 
teaching as weU as research. In addition to the Research 
Journal, published tteee t^es every year;, tbe University 
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has to its credit a large number of learned publications. 
Studentships and fellowships have also been instituted for 
the promotion of advanced research. The departments 
of study are oi'ganized not merely for teaching but also 
for advanced research. Advantage has been taken of these 
facilities by students and by members of the teaching staff 
who have contributed many paper 

Grants-in-Aid of j 

under certain conditions. 
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kindred spirits; or see him going out Scouting or on Social 
Service work. Perhaps he may light upon a Music perform- 
ance given by one of the foremost exponents of Carnatic 
Music; or listen in to the Radio or spend a few minutes read- 
ing a daily newspaper or current weekly. If he is more 
lucky he may see the whole University professors, lecturers, 
students and townsmen gathered in the Srinivasa Sastri 
Hall listening to a learned discourse on some topic of 
importance. 

Barring the Travancore University, the Annamalai Uni- 
versity is the youngest in the Indian Empire. During the 
first decade of its existence it has served South India as a 
true centre of Indian culture and as an ideal training 
ground for the young men and women of this land. We 
cannot be sufficiently grateful to the Rajah of Chettinad for 
founding this magnificent institution which is unique in 
our country. 

We cannot all found Universities; but every one of us 
can do our bit to strengthen and encoirrage centres of learn- 
ing like the Annamalai University. 

SUCCESSION LIST. 

CHANCELIiORS. 

1929. The Rt. Hon’ble Viscount Goschen of Hawk- 
hurst, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., C.B.E. 

1929. July to December— The Hon’ble Sir Norman 
Edward Marjoribanks, C.B.E., G.C.I.E. 

The Rt. Hon’ble Sir George Frederic Stanley, 
P.C., G.C.S.I, G.S.I.E., C.M.G. 

i934. May to August— The Hon’ble Sir Muhammad 
Usman, K.C.I.E., B.A. 

His Excellency Lord Erskine, G.G.S.I. 
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1936. June — ^The Hon’ble Sir K. V. Reddy Kt., 

R.L. 

His Excellency Lord Erskine, G.C.S.I. 

1939, The Hon’ble Sir Arthur Oswald James Hone 
G.C.IE., M.C. 

Pro-Chancellor. 

1929, Dr. Rajah Sir S. Rm. M. Annamalai Chettiar of 
Chettinad, LL.D. 

Vice-Chancellors. 

1929, The Rt. Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sa.striar, P C 

C. H., LL.D. 

1929. Diwan Bahadur S. E. Runganadhan, M.A,, I.E.S. 
1931. May-Aug.— K. M. IGiadye, Esq., M.A., (Bomb.), 

B. A. (Cantab), Officiating. 

1931, Diwan Bahadur S. E. Runganadhan, M.A., I.E.S. 

1935. May-June — ^Dr. S. N. Chakravarti, M.Sc., 

D. Phil., (Oxon), Officiating. 

1935. The Rt. Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastriar P C 

C. H., LL.D. ’ ■ " 

1936. Dec. to Feb. 1937-Sri T. R. Venkatarama 

Sastriar, C.I.E., B.A., B.L., Officiating. 

1937. The Rt. Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastriar, P.C.. 

C.H., LL.D. 

1939. March-April~Dr. B. V. Narayanaswami Nayudu, 

M.A., Ph.D., B.Com., Bar-at-Law, Officiating. 

The Rt. Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastriar, P C 
C.H., LL.D. 

1940. Rai Bahadur Dr. Sir Kurma Venkata Reddy 

Nayudu Garu, K.C.I.E., D.Litt., M.L.C. 
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Members who have delivered 
Convocation Addresses. 

1931. Diwan Bahadur S. E. Runganadhan, M.A., I.E.S. 

1932. R. Littlehailes, Esq., M.A., C.I.E. 

1933. Diwan Bahadur Sir T. Desikachariar, Kt., 

B. A., B.L. 

1934. Diwan Bahadur R. V. Krishna Ayyar, B.A., B.L. 

1935. Sir Mirza Ismail, Kt. 

1936. Sir Phiroze C. Sethna, Kt. 

1937. The Rt. Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastriar PC 

C. H., LL.D. 

1938. Sri K. Natarajan, B.A. 

1939. H. C. Papworth, Esq., M.A., I.E.S. 

1940. The Hon’ble Sir Lionel Leach, Kt. 
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BIHARI 


By 

Pandit Amaranatha Jha, M. A., 

Vice-Chancellor, Allahabad University. 

Both on personal and public grounds I am glad to send 
these few lines, as a I am hereby enabled to pay my tribute 

to an old friend of my father’s, whose benefactions, magni- 
ficent alike in magnitude and in piety, make him one of the 
outstanding figures in modem India. Believing in the essen- 
tial unity of Indmn culture, I propose to translate some 
verses of a Hindi poet of the seventeenth century — short 
flights of fancy, pretty vignettes, which, because of the one- 
ness of Indian tradition, will not be diiScult of appreciation 
even by readers in the South, 

Traditionally, Bihari wrote a Satsai, a collection of seven 

hundred verses. They are divided into four sections, 
Nayaka-nayikavarnana (Description of the Hero and the 
Heroine); Shringaravarnana (Description of the Erotic 
Sentiment) ; Shikha-nakha-ritu-varnana (Description of the 
Figure of the Heroine and of the " Seasons) ; 
and Anyokti-Navarasa-Nripastuti-Varnana (Description of 
the Nine Sentiments and of the Monarch). The classifica- 
tion follows in the main the lines prescribed in the Sanskrit 
works, Dasharupa and Sahityadarpanai. The verses centre 
round the eternally young and fresh figures of Eadha and 
Krishna, but they are capable of universal application. 

The Doha is a couplet and there is the same epigram- 
matic effect in it as in the heroic couplet in English. It de- 
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mands compression and brevity. It forces the poet to eschew 
unnecessary decoration. Each couplet is complete in itself 
cind yet through hundreds of them there is a continuity of 
thought and harmony of atmosphere. Moods vary and emo- 
tions alter; but the underlying unity is not disturbed. 

(263) My eyes are no more in my power; I am tired of ex- 
plaining matters to them. They laugh at me, having 
obtained control over my mind land body. How, 
then, can I have power over them ? 

(267) Eimseif full of beauty, from top to toe, he yet solicits 

me, smiimg; truly, tiie covetous never abandon their 
greed. 

(268) “Fie, you care not for your reputation. Why do you 
keep gazing at Krishna.”? 

But wnat can I du to these covetous eyes of mine? 

What can I do to get rid of them ? ” 

(270) The Creator has not destined any happiness for 
these wretched eyes of mine. They dare not look at 
Krishna, because others are looking on, and they are 
restless without looking at bim 

(276) How can one dwell, how can one exist in the domain 
of Love? There is no justice there: the eyes come 
mto clash, but it is the heart that is taken prisoner. 

(277) Fierce is the intoxication of beauty; terror does not 
drive it away ; it permits no sleep ; the passage of 
time aoes not diminish it ; it is not followed by the 
recovery of consciousness. 

(278) Krishna’s eyes rob me of my heart and of all my 
possessions. They waylay the wary and steal from 
tiiose wno are awake. 
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(280) I have made countless attempts; I have tried again 
and again, but I cannot extricate myself from 
Krishna s charms. My mind is mingled with his 
beauty, as completely as salt with water. 

(284) The new love on the one side and consideration for 
the good name of her family on the other— between 
die two she was torn, and perplexed, and her mind 
is like the windmill. 

(285) She ascends to the roof of the house and quickly 
comes down from it; she keep doing this without feel- 
ing exhausted in the least; she has become like unto 
a juggler’s box. 

(286) Ho and fio, and co and fro, she keeps moving, stop- 

ping nowhere even for a w^hile; she keeps flitting 
backwards and forwards like the bird. 

(287) “My mind is engrossed with thoughts of him who 
has stolen my heart, and I have at the same time in- 
tense regard for my elders. I go on doing my house« 
hold work, but my heart is as though on a swing.” 


THE FETISH OF APPLIED SCIENCE. 

By 

Da. S. V. Anantakbiehnan, M.A., Ph.D. (Lond)., A.i.C. 

The origin of Science may be traced to that instinct in 
man that led to his acquisition of knowledge about Nature 
in order to survive. The need for food and the warding ori 
of the attacks of animals led to the developments of primi- 
tive agriculture and primitive tools and weapons. From 
these beginnings to the scientific achievements of the 
twentieth century is a far cry and it is not our purpose 
here to trace historically this development. 

One of the catchwords among politicians, especially in 
this country and we hear their cry in our academic 
bodies too— is that research workers should devote their 
attention to problems in “applied science” rather than to 
pure science. ’ The fundamental mistakes made by these 
are the assumption that the two regions are water-tight 
compartments and the failure to realise that many of the 
socalled applied science” pi'oblems arise only in the actual 
working of industries. A careful examination of the so- 
called applied sciences shows the extent of their depend- 
ence on the theoretical side. At the end of a Friday even- 
ing discourse at the Royal Institution, an old lady asked 
the lecturer Faraday as to the use of electricity and the 
scientist retorted “of what use, madam, is the new-born 

babe. Scientific outlook has not materially altered since 
then. 

Scientific research may be broadly classified on the 
basis of the motives behind the work. To one class the dis- 
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covery and acquisition of new knowledge is the end while 
the other centres round utility. The transition from one 
to the other, however, is not a forbidden one. A large 
volume of scientific knowledge is useful though only a pmajl 
fraction of it may be essential. 

The close interrelationship between pure and applied 
science, between scientific discovery and invention, may be 
seen from an examination of a few select instances. Achieve- 
ments in the latter field are often, however, a result of the 
exercise of mechanical ingenuity rather than a spirit of 
inquiry which should form the background of scientific 
research. 

When Sir William Crookes uttered his warning on the 
possible shortage of nitrogenous fertilisers, several v/orkers 
set on the problem but the final result of a successful fixa- 
tion of atmospheric nitrogen could be achieved only when 
the theoretical side of each reaction was thoroughy work- 
ed out. The Birkeland Eyde process is a result of the 
thermodynamic and kinetic studies on the Nitrogen-oxygen 
reaction, while the Haber process of ammonia manufacture 
was preceded by a systematic investigation on heterogene- 
ous catalysis and the nitrogen-hydrogen reaction. It is again 
the investigations of G. N. Lewis on the thermodynamics 
of the Ammonium Carbamate-urea equilibrium arising 
from the free energy change studies on the reaction 

CO2 + 2 NH 3 > C0(NH2)2 -f 2H2O that has led to the 

manufacture of urea which is now gradually displacing 
other nitrogenous fertilisers. 

The chemistry of colloids alsd reveals how the two 
aspects of scientific i*esearch cannot be dissociated. The 
present state of the petroleum industry, the textile industry 
and paint and varnish industry, is to be traced to the theo- 
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for generating and detecting continuous electric waves 
represent an important stage in the development of broad- 
casting. The promotiGn of natural knowledge has given 
place to purposeful invention. Here, too, we see the de- 
humanizing application of scientific research in some of the 
methods adopted in present day warfare. 

Turning to another common industry, the electric 
lamp, we are faced agaiir with an inter-woven texture of 
discovery and invention. These have become so common 
that one is apt to forget the early history as an outcome of 
purely scientific search. The observation that the pass- 
age of a current through a conductor raises its temperature 
sufficiently to even enable it to glow led to the carbon 
filament lamp but the peculiar property of carbon, viz., a 
decreased resistance with increasing temperature, set limi- 
tations that necessitated the search for a substitute. As 
is well known, a rise ox temperature tends to increase the 
speed of a chemical reaction and the high temperatures 
necessary for light emission restricted the choice to metals 
of high melting point and to an inert atmosphere for the 
filament. The vacuum lamp with a platinum filament is 
a result of investigations on high vacua and the chemistry 
of the platinxim group of metals. 

It is a far cry from the discovery of tungstic acid and 
tungsten hy Scheeie to the tlioriated tungsten, coiled coil 
gas filled lamp of the present day. The properties of 
tungsten apart from its high melting point were against 
its wide use in the beginning. The discovery of ductile 
tungsten was of highly scientific importance and proved to 
be an equally important scientific invention. The theore- 
tical investigations of Langmuir on heterogeneous cataly- 
sis and black body radiation, his extension of phase rule 
to non-equilibrium systems and his work on ther mi onic 
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emission paved the way for the development of the thori- 
ated tungsten and the coiled coil lamps. 

Accurate gas density determinations by Lord Eay- 
leigh and the work of Dewar on heat transmission that led 
to the familiar Dewar flask enabled Ramsay to discover 
the inert gases. This discovery was of considerable 
theoretical interest and the post war period was to show 
its industrial import. The inert nature of the gases led 
to the choice of argon and krypton as suitable atmospheres 
for the gas filled lamp and in Neon provided advertisers 
with a means for a striking coloured sign. The invention 
of the electric discharge lamp and the production of these 
multi-coloured signs have their origin in the theoretical 
investigations of Crookes, J. J. Thomson and others on the 
discharge of electricity through gases and the more recent 
investigations on the phenomena of fluorescence and 
phosphorescence. 

Another modem necessity, the refrigerator, also 
illustrates the transition from discovery to invention. It 
is in the investigations of Amagat, and Van der Waals on 
the pressure volume relationship and critical state of gases 
and vapours and in the classical “porous-plug” experi- 
ment of Thomson that one has to look for the beginnings 
of refrigeration. The foundation for the liquefaction of 
gases was laid by Faraday and the application of the Joule- 
Thomson effect enabled the development and use of 
liquefied gases. 

When considering applied science, one cannot lose 
sight of work in the “ border ” sciences where investiga- 
tions in several sciences find common ground. Reference 
may be made here to medicine, and its adjuncts. The work 
of Louis Pasteur on optical activity led him to a study of 
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fermentation phenomena and bacteriology that has 
immortalized his name all over the world by the work 
associated with Pasteur Institutes. It is no exaggeration 
to state that every outstanding discovery in the field of 
biochemistry and medicine has its origin in the quest for 
truth by disinterested workers. One has only to look into 
the history of X-ray therapy, radium therapy, chemo- 
therapy and of studies on nutrition to see the close corre- 
lation of pure and applied science. The discovery and 
identification of the vitamins and the s5mthesis of some 
of them constitute a triumph in the search of new know- 
ledge as much as in their practical applications. 

The preceding paragraphs would have given sufficient 
indication that the political propaganda against work in 
pure science is baseless. One has only to glance through 
the publications of research laboratories of large industrial 
concerns to know the extent of fundamental work that is 
being carried on there in addition to work directly connec- 
ted with the industry. In the ideal state, research may be 
carried on without any objective reward but the normal 
work is not so absolutely selfless. The seeker after 
knowledge aims at honour and academic distinctions while 
the inventor looks for a financial return for his labour and 
ingenuity. This leads us to the question of the existence 
and maintenance of research laboratories. A modern 
laboratory cannot exist or survive without an adequate 
subsidy. Most laboratories now functioning are either 
maintained by Governments or are subsidized by indus- 
trial combines. The financial interests, however, often 
tend to cramp the research workers’ activities and free- 
dom of thought. The extent to which vested interests 
thwart the spirit of inquiry varies with the country and 
the Institution. While not forgetting their objective, the 
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Bureau of Standards in Washington and the D.S.I.R. in its 
Teddington Laboratories carry on a lot of fundamental 
work but in this country we have to tell a different story. 
Industrial laboratories maintained by leading concerns 
view fundamental research with disfavour. While 
increased industriahzation is a necessary development, it is 
a short-sighted policy to decry those workers who do not 
happen to carry on utilitarian research. They also serve 
a purpose in extending the bounds of knov^ledge. Under- 
standing Nature is at least as important as using Nature 
and life may not be worth living if man had to deal with 
only useful things. 


EDUCATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION 

By 

Dr. Ahwar Iqbal Qureshi, M.A., 

¥ISc. (Lond.), Ph.D., 

Professor of Economics, Osmania University. 

A system of education must be suited to the people 
for whom it is intended and there should be some conside- 
ration of the social and economic back-ground on which 
our system of education is to work. Unfortunately these 
two most fundamental concepts have been violently 
ignored in the present educational system of this country. 
In any scheme of educational reconstruction in this country 
the first and the most fundamental consideration should 
be that our educational institutions should have national 
outlook. In order to create this outlook the system of 
training should provide courses of instruction in that lite- 
rature which contains the ideals of its race and all the nice 
proofs and subtle inspirations of the character, spirit and 
thoughts of the nation which it serves ; and, besides that, 
instruction in the history and leading conceptions of those 
institutions which play an important role in the life of the 
nation. In order to achieve this important ideal special 
stress should be laid on the study of Indian ctilture and 
Indian History. The history books that are taught in our 
schools and universities give most misleading and hopeless 
accounts of events and leading character of our nation. 
They have already created enough mischief and without 
the least possible delay all efforts must be devoted to eradi- 
cate this evil and suitable text books should be prepared 
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to give an honest and sympathetic account of our past eul- 
ture and heritage. Our universities could and should do 
a good deal to achieve this end. It is the object of learning 
not only to satisfy the curiosity and to perfect the spirit of 
individual men but also to advance civilization ; and, if it 
be true, that each nation plays its special part in further- 
ing the common advancement then every people should use 
its universities to perfect it in its proper role. 

Woodrow Wilson has rightly remarked that, “ Every 
man sent out from a university should be a man of his 
nation as well as a man of his time.” In any scheme of 
reorganisation of education of this country this ideal 
should occupy a very important place. 

Primary Education : — To begin from the very begin- 
ning our schools must be organised on sound modern lines 
to provide real education not only to the classes but to the 
masses as well. It should be the first obligation on the 
State to provide every citizen male and female with free 
primary education. The expenditure required for provid- 
ing free universal education must be the first charge on 
our national exchequer. In this connection I would like to 
explain what I mean by free primary education. A good 
deal of nonsense and loose-talk has been going on in this 
country about the primary education and it is debated 
whether it should be a four years course or a five years 
course. Even if we accept a five years course it means that 
a child going to school at the age of five will finish with 
his free education at the age of ten. To my mind the idea 
of a free universal education finishing at the tender age of 
ten is most absurd and fantastic. In no coxmtry of the 
woidd such an absurd idea has ever been entertained. The 
average minimum age up to which free education is given 
in most countries is fourteen years which in itseK is con- 
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sidered very inadequate. AU money that will be spent on 
free compulsory education based on a course of five years 
will be absolute waste. Even in the interest of economy 
itself it is highly desirable that in no scheme of free pri- 
mary education in India the course of instruction should be 
less than eight years. 

Broadcasting and Education : — The development of 
broadcasting in India has opened many new possibilities 
for educational reconstruction. Broadcasting is still in its 
infancy in this coimtry but still the possibilities 
of fully developing it are immense. Some stations in 
India have already started this experiment and many of 
their broadcasts for schools have been well deviced and of 
great interest and use. I propose that a separate depart- 
ment of education should be created by the AU-India Radio 
and increasing use should be made of this modern educa- 
tional instrument especially for the education of adults. 

^ Cinema and Education : —The development of tele- 
vision is likely to provide still further facilities for 
the increasing use of the radio for educational purposes 
but until its further development increasing use should be 
made of Cinemas. Educational films should be prepared 
especially for teaching Geography and other allied 
subjects. 

Vocational Education : —The second most important 
problem to be considered in any scheme of educational re- 
construction is the need for the expansion of vocation- 
al education. India is rapidly developing into a vast indus- 
trial country and there is increasing need of skilled and 
trained labour. No country can develop its trade an d 
industry without skilled artizans, therefore, the need for 
vocational education in all its aspects is most urgent. 
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Effective machinery should be established for securing 
close regular co-operation between industry and commerce, 
on the one hand and education on the other. 

Vocational Guidance : — In any system of mass edu- 
cation vocational guidance must assume special impor- 
tance. A swiftly changing economic and social world has 
made demand upon educational procedures for adjust- 
ment to the needs of the individual. Education 
through the discovery and development of individual abi- 
lity prepares him for his life; and the child’s vocational 
guidance prepares him for living weU ; and both yield him 
the maximum of satisfaction. Vocational guidance should 
assist the individual to choose an occupation, prepare for 
it, enter upon it and progress in it. As preparation for an 
occupation involves decisions in the choice of studies, 
choice of curriculums, and the choice of schools and 
colleges, it becomes evident that vocational guidance can- 
not be separated from educational guidance. Since work 
occupies one half of the working time of most individuals, 
it should represent the active expression of the whole per- 
sonality. In view of this important function, careful study 
must be made of ail the problems involved in vocational 
activity. Proper vocational adjustment for each citizen not 
only means individual happiness but avoids social and 
economic waste. The underlined principles which should 
govern vocational guidance activities should be based upon 
the recognition of individual preferences, of the complexity 
of modern educational life, of the right of the individual 
to malce his own choices, and upon the realization that the 
adjustment of an individual to his occupation is an ever 
changing situation. 

Effects of Economic Depression on Education: — What- 
ever hardships and piwations the last Great Depression 
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may have caused all the world over, it has done one good 
service, and that is, it has made us all to face and examine 
critically the various important problems which were pre- 
viously ipso facto taken for granted. One of these pro- 
blems is the problem of university education. .Until the 
ecorxomic depression set in, and the large number of 
graduates which our universities were rapidly 

found themselves without jobs, and the problem of un- 
employment among educated classes took a serious turn, 
little attention was devoted in India to the universities and 
their problems. All that mattered in the pre-depression 
^ period was, that the number of universities should be in- 
creased, and considering that the number of universities 
jumped from five in 1916 to sixteen in 1927, an increase 
of three hundred per cent, in the course of eleven years, 
the record of progress seems to be very satisfactory indeed. 
The universities that were established before 1916 were 
mainly based on the model of the London University, and 
were only examining bodies. The Calcutta University 
Commission of 1916 recommended strongly the desirability 
of starting unitary and residential universities and as a result, 
the majority of universities that have been founded since 
that date are residential and teaching universities. The 
establishment of so many residential universities on the 
model of the Oxford and Cambridge universities satisfied 
the Indian critics who had previously been dissatisfied by 
the older examining universities. It was considered that 
the establishment of residential universities had almost 
solved the fundamental problems of Indian education and 
aU that was necessary was to improve the quality of 
teaching and emphasise the importance of tutorial work 
and to increase the contact of the students with the 
teachers. It was considered that in due course of time 
when the effects of these important improvements become 
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pronounced our problems will be solved. But during the 
past few years the ship of Indian education has not sailed 
as smoothly as it was expected and many critics have 
begun to doubt if the very structure of the ship itself was 
strong enough to stand the stormy seas of world events. 
The tremendous rise in the number of unemployed young 
persons has led to the policy of despair and many super" 
ficial critics hold that the universities are responsible for 
many of the country’s troubles. It is not realised that the 
universities are in no way responsible for unemployment 
which, on the other hand, is due to causes far beyond 
their control. Moreover, it is not the function of the uni- 
versities to create avenues for employment. It is a very 
narrow view to take that if the number of people admitted 
to universities is drastically curtailed the possibilities of 
employing this restricted number will increase. The fun- 
damental fxmction of universities is not to act as an 
employment bureau but as a trainer of the mind and in- 
tellect of the future citizens and to bring out their latent 
faculties which may be used in any walk of life. It is an 
imfortunate fact that our universities are not centres for 
intellectual training, culture and enlightenment as they 
ought to be. Have our universities succeeded in mental 
development of students ? It is on the answer to this 
question that our universities stand or fall. Unfortunately 
they are places for cramming and smattering, and there 
has been a serious maladjustment in the university life. 
Too much importance is attached to the literary and acade- 
mic side and very little to the intellectual and cultural side. 
Much time is wasted by the professors on lecturing 
to students and by the students in cramming and digesting 
the contents of those lectures. We find that even in the 
field of knowledge an Indian student does not fare favour- 
ably with students of other universities. Why, in spite 
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of so much teaching by professors, and cramming by 
students do our students do so unfavourably ? Surely 
there must be something wrong in our system of teaching 
which shows such poor results. I think the fundamental 
difficulty and defect in our system of university education 
is that we impart teaching through a foreign medium, which 
acts as a great deterrent to any substantial progress. It is 
gratifying to note that educational experts in the country 
have begun to realise this great defect which exists to-day 
in our universities; the only exception to which is the 
Osmania University established in 1919. It is the first uni- 
versity of its kind in India where all lecturing work is car- 
ried on through the medium of the primary vernacular of 
the country. Twenty years ago when Mr. Akbar Haydri 
as he then was (Sir Akbar Haydri, Newab Hayder Newaz 
Jung Bahadur, President of His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam’s Executive Council, and the present Chancellor of 
the university) , submitted a memorandum in which he pro- 
pounded this great scheme of starting a university with the 
primary object of teaching through Urdu, there were not 
many experts in the country who received this idea with 
any great favour. As a matter of fact, some of the greatest 
experts considered it rather fantastic and altogether un- 
workable. It must be said to the credit of Sir Akbar that all 
these heavy showers of criticism that poured from all quar- 
ters did not affect him, and with great courage, foresight 
and enthusiasm he launched this great experiment which 
today is an accomplished fact, and all experts in the coun- 
try are now looking to this university for guidance. It 
will not be considered here out of place to reproduce briefly 
some of the remarks which the Vice-Chancellor of Andhra 
University made in his recent convocation address : “In 
piide and fullness of heart as an educationist, I congratu- 
late the sovereign and his Government on the success 
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achieved by the Osmania University. The band of young, 
accomplished and enthusiastic teachers composing the 
different faculties are a team which the greatest education- 
ists in India would be proud to captain. The researches 
accomplished and still in progress and the investigation in 
the theoretical and applied fields of Science including Zoo- 
logy, Physics, Chemistry, Civil Engineering and History 
augur not merely an All India but an international future 
for the Osmania University. To be the first to recognise an 
Indian language as a fit medium for university culture and 
to have made the university founded on the principle a 
centre of modern research are accomplishments for which 
India must be eternally grateful to the Nizam’s Dominions.” 

The primary function of the University, as I have al- 
ready remarked, is to train the mind, but the training of 
mind can never be thorough if it has to employ a foreign 
vehicle of thought. English is not only a foreign language 
to most of us in India but is also “alien.” By “alien” I mean 
that it has no connection with the tradition, cultui’e and 
life of the East, and except in the big cities it is seldom 
spoken. A great deal of saving in time and improvement 
in the quality of the work can be effected if the teaching 
work in the Indian Universities is carried on through the 
medium of vernacular. One naturally asks through which 
vernacular, as there are so many languages in the country. 
The Indian National Congress has decided to adapt Hindus- 
tani as the lingua franca of the country, and I think if we 
rise above petty regional and provincial jealousies it will 
not be difficult for the country as a whole to adopt Hindus- 
tani as the chief medium of instruction in aU our universi- 
ties. I should not be misunderstood to belittle the import- 
ance of English in our universities. I firmly believe that 
a sound knowledge of English is absolutely essential if we 
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are to benefit from the very valuable treasures of know- 
ledge and learning of the West. It is with this idea in view 
that English has been made a compulsory second language 
and no student is awarded a degree unless he passes an exa- 
mination of fairly high standard in English. 

Medium of Instruction 

Now I come to the most pertinent part of my paper, 
viz., the possibility of teaching in Urdu. StiU there are 
many people who seriously doubt the possibility or at least 
the practicability of such a proposition. Before I proceed 
further to explain this matter, I would like to mention a few 
facts. Perhaps it may be recalled that it is not very long 
ago that History and Geography were taught in English in 
the Punjab schools and the matric students had to answer 
these papers in English. It is fortunate that wise council 
prevailed and the Punjab University decided to give option 
to the Matric students to answer questions in these 
two papers either in English or in any of the vernacu- 
lars. To some it appeared a very retrograde step. I feel 
no hesitation whatsoever in congratulating the authorities 
of the Punjab University for their very wise decision. We 
find to-day the standard of these answers has increased con- 
siderably and more than 90% of the students answer their 
questions in vernacular. What the Punjab University has 
done for History and Geography for the Matriculation, the 
Osmania University has done for all other classes. Now, 
some may say that there is a limit to everything. And the 
likely limit to most people seems the matricidation. They 
would say so far and no more. This is the attitude of Cal- 
cutta and Madras Universities. The Agra University has gone 
a step further and would like to try up to the intermedi- 
ate. In the Allahabad University candidates appearing for 
the M.A. examination in Economics have to write their 
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essays in easy Hindi or Urdu. I have given these examples 
just to show you the changing trend of opinion. What the 
Punjab University did for the Matriculation about twenty 
years ago, the Calcutta University is going to do now. The 
objections raised against the option in the Punjab Univer- 
sity twenty years ago were repeated in the Calcutta Uni- 
versity. 

It is said that adequate literature is not available in the 
vernaculars. Also there will be immense difficulties regard- 
ing the technical terms, so on and so forth. I quite admit 
the force of the arguments. But something has to be done. 
We cannot afford to be mere spectators and watch our own 
intellectual ruin. Why is the intellectual standard of ordi- 
nary Indian graduate so low ? In my opinion the real 
answer to this question is that he does not properly under- 
stand what he reads. He only crams and passes the exa- 
minations. Although I have admitted above that there are 
real difficulties regarding the availability of literature and 
the coining of terms yet these difficulties are vastly exag- 
gerated. Take, for example, the teaching of classical langua- 
ges. Why on earth a student has to translate these in 
English ? I personally know the cases where students had 
passed the highest examination of the Punjab University 
in the classical languages but failed in the intermediate in 
the language paper, simply because their English was so 
weak that they could not translate the classical text into 
English. 

When the Osmania University broke new ground and 
declared to base its teaching on Urdu, it was regai-ded as 
a most fantastic idea. But. today we have showed the world 
how it could be done. The teaching and examining in all 
subjects from the intermediate to the Ph.D. standard is 
done in Urdu. The standard of answers of students is far 
higher as compared with the students of other universities. 
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X QXici firmly of tii© opinion, tlist if toscliiiig in Indisn 
Universities is to improve it must be done in^the verna- 
culars. In the course of twenty years we have coined thou- 
sands of terms and several hundred standard books have 
been translated into Urdu. If our example is followed by 
all other universities a tremendous amount of literature 
will be forthcoming in a short time. What Osmania has 
done, other universities too can do. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE DRAMA 


By 

T. AppannA; B.O.L. 

The Origin of the Drama is treated variously by differ- 
ent authors. The Encyclopaedia Brittanica has dealt with 
the origins of the drama separately, such as the religious, 
the psychological, and so on. But the psychological origin 
can be attributed only to the initial stages of the drama, 
that is, so far as imitation rouses action in man ; and then, 
the religious, the social, the political, and the historical 
forces lead that action into drama by means of representa- 
tion. Improvements in the composition of the drama and 
in the histrionic action have been many from the earliest 
times, and it is impossible to narrate all of them in this 
short paper. 

Aristotle says that imitation is instinctive in man from 
his infancy. The gesture-language was the first medium of 
expression, judging from the psychological and the philo- 
logical point of view. Emotions— pleasure and pain — can 
be easily read on the eyes, the face, and the movement of the 
limbs. The old proverb in Latin " Frons homini lactitiae 
et Mlaritatis, severitatis et tristitiae index ” means, in short, 
“ the face is the index of the mind.” So, the most ancient, 
natural and forcible language is the gesture-language ; and 
this has its root in imitation, which leads to the drama. 
“Drama” is derived from the Greek root “drao” which 
means “to do”. Dhanika, in his Dasarupaka defines drama 
as the imitation of situations, and calls it also a representa- 
tion, because it is seen ; 
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So the earliest root of drama lies in the imitative faculty of 

man. 

The earliest dramatists and actors in the world at large 
used the drama for religious purposes only. They have re- 
presented therein the actions of their mighty gods in their 
mythical stories, to pacify them and to invoke the grace 
of those gods. Therefore, the psychological beginnings of 
imitation gradually developed into dramatic themes of reli- 
gious nature. 

Let us see how this is true in the case of the earliest 
dramas among tne civilized countries. Greece, renowned 
for her ancient drama, had her Semitic and Rhodian Rites 
in very ancient times, which led to the mystic dramas and 
the Eleusinian performances in the eighth century before 
Christ. In Aristotle’s opinion, Homer was the founder of 
the Greek drama, not because he has written any, but be- 
cause his Iliad and the Odyssey were related to the tragedy. 
But Horace observes that Thespis was the inventor of the 
tragic art, and Aeschylus, of the tragic drama. 

“ Thespis, the inventor of tragic art, 

Carried his vagrant actors in a cart. 

High over the crowd the Mimic tribe appeared 
And played and sang with lees of wine besmeared. 
Then Aeschylus, a decent vizard used 
Built a low stage that flaming robe diffused 
In language more sublime his actors rage 
And in the graceful buskin tread the stage.” 

The time-worn statement that Poets are prophets took its 
origin in those days when the first poets took religious 
themes for their compositions ; and those poets like Aeschy- 
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lus, Sophocles, and Euripedes, wrote tragedies (Eleusinian 
dramas) which were of a secret nature, because they were 
religious in plots. It is even said that on on© occasion 
Aeschylus was accused of having let out an Eleusinian sec- 
ret, and was released only on the intervention of his brother, 
who was a great warrior. Thus we see that the drama pro- 
per had its origin in religion in Greece. 

In India, which justly claims to have an independent 
origin of the drama, we hear of the songs, some of which 
were accompanied with dances, in the most ancient times. 
Apart from the divine origin of music, dance and drama, we 
have the rhythmical hymns in the Vedas (e.g. Samaveda ) ; 
and mention is made of the lasya or gentle dance of Parvati, 
the tandava or vehement dance of Rudra, etc. Dances 
formed a part of the celebrations in the most ancient sacri- 
fices,— human, horse, goat, — one yielding its place to the 
next. Moreover, the Bharatanatya-sastra which is said to 
have been written in the fifth century B.C., contains a sys- 
tematic record of canons on music, poetry, art, dance, and 
drama. Bhasa, one of the earliest dramatists as we have 
known, has selected most of his themes from the Rama- 
yana and the Mahahhamta. Kalidasa, (who lived between 
the first century B.C., and the fifth century A.D.) writes in 
his Malavikagnimitra. 

(Sages say that the drama is a sacrifice to the gods, which 
is pleasing to the eye) . This indicates that in those days, 
the Naramedha, the Asvamedha, and such other sacrifices 
were not considered to be pleasing to the eye ; but that the 
drama, which is also a sacrifice (action) gives not only 
pleasure to the eye, but also pacification to the gods. We 
see here the religious origin of the drama in India. 
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India and Greece are tibe only two countries whicli are 
bestowed with the fortunes of having brought forth their 
native dramatic faculities, even in the most ancient times. 

China is said to have had her alphabet even before the 
twentieth century B.C. The Chinese are noted for their 
excellence in the imitative faculty. They take pride in 
their “ Book of Oods ” which proves the existence of music 
and poetry prior to the twelfth century B.C. The Chinese 
are famous for their taste and native talents in music, but 
they had no regular dramas till the sixth century A.D. But, 
even in those days when they had dramas not known to the 
historian, the Chinese are said to have celebrated every 
function with a dramatic performance — functions such as 
the promotion in the salary of an officer, the marriage of a 
middle class man, and the birth of a child. 

In Italy, we hear about the songs and dances of the 
Talics in the eighth century B.C., at a time when Greece 
was enjoying her Mystic dramas, and India her Sacrificial 
performances. AU these performances had for their ulti- 
mate object, the elevation of the soul and consequent sub- 
limity. Again we see the religious aim in the ancient drama.» 
After the Punic Wars which were fought in the third cen- 
tury B.C. Italy came into close contact with Greece ; by 
which the influence of the Greek drama spread on to Italy. 
The Greek prisoners in Italy were given privileges to exhi- 
bit their talents in dramatic action, and it is also known that 
some of those who fascinated the public by such talents 
were released, and were allowed to enjoy free-citizenship. 

France, Spain, and Great Britain have their records of 
their dramas from the eleventh century A.D., but even 
before that time, there were, no doubt, folk songs in France 
and Spain, and Saxon dances in Britain. If is only after 
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the influence of Latin literature over Britain that she began 
to have her regular dramas. The other countries of Europe 
had their languages perfected even at a later date. The 
eleventh and the twelfth centuries brought manifold 
changes in the history of many countries in the world. 
Every country had her dialect perfected, her government 
systematised, and her art and culture dignified. 

It is now seen clearly that the origin of the eai’Iiest 
drama was only religious as far as the theme is concerned, 
with very few exceptions, of v/hich the Mricchakatika is 
one. After the twelfth century A.D. the drama took differ- 
ent shapes by taking in themes from the social, political 
and historical fields. 


CERA NADU AND TAMIL 


By 

ViDVAN S. Ahumuga Mudaliyae, M.A., B.O,L., L.T., 
Government College, Coimbatore. 

For the elucidation of the history of the Kerala coun- 
try just before and during the three centuries of the Chris- 
tian era, we have no epigraphical, archaeological or even 
literary evidences in Malayalam. The ‘ Keralotpatti ’ is 
regarded as the oldest available account of Kerala, but this 
belongs to the 17th century A.D., and is further, as Logan 
observes, “a farrago of legendary nonsense which had for 
its aim. the exaltation of the Brahman caste and influence.” 
The late lamented^ K. G. Sesha Aiyar similarly observes 
that “to gleam history from this work is as hopeless as to 
seek for a needle in a hay-stack.” The Keralotpatti says 
that Kerala arose at Parasurama’s Command from the seas. 
This means that, as P. Padmanabha Menon^ suggests, the 
country covered by Malabar, Travancore and Cochin, was 
formed by volcanic agencies on this coast centuries ago; 
“that there was once a subsidence, probably sudden, at 
Gokarnam ; and secondly tiiat there was afterwards a per- 
ceptible uprising, most probably in this case gradual, of at 
least some portion if not nearly all the coast between Gokar- 
nam and the Cape.” This view has received confirmation 
from the investigations of the Geological Survey of India.® 

1. ‘Chera Kings of the Sangam Period,’ p. 78. 

2. ‘History of Kerala,’ Vol. 1, pp. 19 and 20 of the notes. 

3. Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, Vol. XXIV, 
part HI, p. 35. 
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Mr. Philip Lake shows that South Malabar between Bey- 
pore and Ponnani rivers was the result of such upheaval. 

The chronicle then gives some traditions which are too 
hazy to be taken as History. According to it a period of 
indigenous kings, who were generally incompetent was 
followed by a period of kings selected from the neighbouring 
countries on the understanding that each was to rule for 
twelve years. The earliest of them is said to be one Keya 
Perumal, and after him were brought a succession of Chola, 
‘Pandi,’ Kerala, Tulubha’ Indra and Arya Perumals, and 
others. Historians can see in this only this much, that “the 
author has heard of invasions of Kerala by some Pandya, 
Chola^ and other neighbouring kings or chiefs who probably 
retired to their territories after their raid and from that he 
wove his fanciful list of Perumals brought by the people 
into Kerala.” 

There is another work called the “Kerala-mahatmyam” 
which is in Sanskrit and which is allied to the work men- 
tioned above. But it is even later, and, as pointed out by 
C. Achyuta Menon® and C. A. Innes,® so full of inconsisten- 
cies, anachronisms and absurdities that it is difficult to sepa- 
rate from the chaff what few grains of truth they contain. 

In the absence of epigraphic and archaeological eviden- 
ces, we are lucky in having literary sources of information 
in regard to this period of Malayalam History. These con- 
sist of (1) the Tamil classics of the Sangam period, and 
(?) the Greek and Roman writers like Ptolemy, Pliny and 
the author of the Periplus of the Erithrean Seas. 

4. See 1. 

5. ‘Cochin State Manual/ Ch. II, p. 29. 

6. Malabar District Gazetter, Vol. II. 
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The Tamils, o£ all the Dravidian nations, cultivated and 
preserved the earliest literature of continuous development 
and unique historical value. Among these works we find 
three distinct classes, viz., the naturalistic, ethical and reli- 
gious. The value of the first type, in particular, cannot be 
over-estimated, though even here much caution is neces- 
sary in sifting .and arranging the available material. On 
the whole, we have in them faithful records of the political, 
social, literary and religious conditions of Malabar during 
the 'Sangam Period. Previous to the era of dated inscrip- 
tions, they are the earliest sources for the construction of 
South Indian History. The most important works among 
the Tamil classics that throw light on ancient Kerala are 
the Purananuru, the Padirrupattu, and the Silappadikaram, 
besides a few lyrics of the Agananuru and the Narrinai. 
We understand that the land, bounded on the east by the 
Western Ghats and the west by the sea, was called in the 
early Tamil works, the Cera-nadu and the 

kings of the country Ceran, Ceraman or Ceralan {Q^jrA\ 


Coa=iru),re3r, From very early times, Taniilakam 

was ruled by the three crowned kings j 
Cera, Cola and Pandiya. The Tolkappiyam the famous 
Tamil grammar and the oldest extant Tamil work, refers, 
in one of its’^ Sutrams, to the Tamil country as one belong- 
ing to ‘the famous three within the four boundaries.’ The 
Commentator Perasiriyar enumerates the four boundaries 
as Venkadam (Tmupati hills) in the north, Kumari on the 
south, and the seas on the east and the west. The Kumari 
mentioned here, it must be known, is not the present Cape 
Comorin, but the name of a river of the same name in the 
southern Tamil continent, the Kumarikandam, which was 
known to the early Tamil works and which was submerged 


7. Tolkappiyam, Poruladikaram, Seyyuliyal, No. 79. 
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later on. Panambaranar, the class-mate of Tolkappiyar, has 
written a preface to the Tolkappiyam, wherein he refers to 
the northern and southern boundaries of Tamilakam. The 
commentator® Nachchinarkkiniyar explains the absence of 
the mention of the boundaries on the east and west on the 
ground that they were the seas. In those early days Cera 
country was part and parcel of Tamilakam. Tradition 
handed over from ancient days says that the Cera-Cola- 
Pandiyar were the rulers of the land from time immemo- 
rial. The famous commentator of the Tirukkural explain- 
ing the phrase Palankudi 0£5 l) ancient family, oceur- 

ing in the chapter entitled Kudimai says that 

it was as old and great even as the three royal families of 
Cera, Cola and Pandiya, which could be traced to the 
beginning of creation Q^sn^ikQ, Qu AuiAQ 

eu0^sc). Evidently the phrase “ sirei>KQp!Tu.iB9, ’’ 

is an exaggeration. We may take it to mean from very 
early times. To quote some more instances to prove that 
Tamil was prevalent up to the west coast, we 
may refer to the two following Sutrams of Sikandi- 
yar and Kakkaipadiniyar respectively. 

1 . ''' ^uiLjear p QuetrsuQw^ 

/Si sirissrQls&teo piSifigi 

2. QppigEi 0/_<!E0z2i 0aj3ri0ti) 

— IB (^Wlf) GiUSirSuQtJOfa^ 

pHen'esr Qseo^so tuswuSp Qi—isp^^ 

These Sutrams refer to the east and the west boundaries 
of TamOakam as ^‘Queneuil” or the sea. It is interesting 
to note that the Cera® author of the Silappadikaram too, 

8. Tolkappiyam, Eluttatikaram, Nacdnarkkiniyar commen- 
tary, p. 8. S.I.S.S.W.P. Society edition. 

9. Silappadikaram, VIII, 11. 1-2. 
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while enumerating the boundaries of Tamilakam, leaves out 
the west and the east for the same reason pointed out by 
the commentator of Tolkappiyam. 

The ancient Cera country is referred to in Sanskrit 
•works as Kerala, and that seems to be the name by which 
the Malayalis love to call their native land. P. T. Srini- 
vasa Aiyangar^® says that the name of this country occurs 
in the original form of Cera itself in the Taittiriya Aran- 
yaka as Cera-padah, and he cites the authority of Prof. A. 
B. Keith for constructing the expression to the Ceras. But 
this is doubtful, as Sayana takes Cera to mean snake. 

Katyayana (first half of the 4th century B.C.) and 
Patanjali (B.C. 150) make mention of Cera, though Panini 
(7th century B.C. if not earlier) does not. The Maha- 
bhai-ata, the Ramayana, the Vayu-purana, the Matsya and 
Markandeyapuranas mention Kerala and Gokarnam. The 
second and 13th edicts of the great Buddhist emperor Asoka 
refer to the ruler of Kerala as Keralaputra and class this 
country as one of the border-lands (Pratyantas) of his 
empire. 

Since the Cera country formed the western portion of 
Tamilakam, the Cera king is described in the Tamil classics 
as the ruler of the western country. The epithet, “Kuda- 
pulam kaval — maruman literally meaning “ one who came 
in the line of kings protecting the western country,” 
«/raj«wt£i0ic/r63r) is used for the Cera king by the 
author of the Sirupanarruppadai, a Sangam work ; and he 
describes the Pandya and Chola respectively as the kings 
of the southern and eastern countries. Since the western 


10. History of the Tamils, p, 29. 
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country is mountainous, the Chera king was also known as 
Malaiyan (m^iuear'). 

Apart from the big geographical divisions, Tamila- 
kam was divided into two divisions from the view-point of 
the purity of the language spoken therein. Tlie one was 
Sen Tamil Nadu (area where good Tamil was spoken) , and 
the other Koda’n-Tamil Nadu (tract where bad Tamil 
v/as spoken) . Madura, which was the seat of the Third 
Tamil Sangam, and its surrounding parts were the Sen- 
Tamil-Nadu, and xmder the Kodun-Tamil Nadu are includ- 
ed twelve districts, which Senavarajrar and Nachchmark- 
fciniyar, commentators of the ToTka'ppiyam, name in the 
following order from the south-east to the north east of 
Sentamil Nadu— -Ponkar, Oli, Tenpandi, Kuttam, Kudam, 
Panri, Karka, Sitam, Puli, Malaiyamanadu, Aruva and 
Aruva— Vadatalai. 

The commentator of the Yappartmfcakm gives the 
same list with this difference, that instead of Ponkar and 
Oli, he has Ven and Punal. Kanakasabhai PillaP too 
accepts this view, and gives a map setting forth the four 
Eoduntamil Nadus or Provinces bordering on the Arabian 
Sea in the following order from north to south. Puli Nadu, 
Kuda Nadu, and Venadu. The names were appropriately 
given to each province, as they noted its peculiarity. ‘Puli’ 
or the ‘ Sandy tract ’ extended most probably from the 
banks of the modern Agalapula to the mouth of the 
Ponnani river. The soil of this part of the country is re- 
markably sandy. Kudam or the “ western land ” denoted 
apparently the region between the mouth of Ponnani 
river and the southernmost mouth of the Periyar near 

11. The Tamils 1800 years ago facing, p. 14, 
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Ernakulam. This would have been the most western l a nd 
to the first immigrants who came into Malabar by the Pal- 
ghat Pass. 

Kuttam or the land of lakes comprised the territory 
around the modern towns of Kottayam and Quilon, which 
is to-day known by the same name to the natives of the 
country. The river Pali or Palai, which flows through this 
province formed at its mouth several islands and lakes, and 
hence this tract was called Kuttam^^ or “ the land of lakes.” 
To the south of this province, lay the Venadu which com- 
prised the major portion of Travancore. 

Even to-day the Maharajah of Travancore is known 
as “ Venattadigal Tiruvadigal.” The low hills and valleys 
in this region were covered v/ith luxurous forests of 
bamboo, and therefore it was aptly called Ven-Nadu or the 
bamboo land.” The Chera, being the overlord of these 
provinces, was also known after them, Puliyan, Kudavan 
and Kuttuvan. 

The above mentioned five provinces formed the 
ancient Chera country, the capital of which was Vanji or 
Karur. It was situated on the banks of the Periyar. 
Adiyarkkunallar, the commentator of the Silci'ppcLdikctTci/in, 
identifies this Karur with Tiruvanjaikkulam,^^ but Kanaka- 
sabhai Pillai identifies it with Tirukarur three miles from 
Kothaimangalam and^^ 28 miles east by north of Cochin, 
where the remains of an old temple and other massive 
buildings are still visible. Pandit R. Raghava Aiyangar 

12. Cera Kings of the Sangam period, chapter VI. 

13. The Tamils 18 hundred years ago, p. 15. 

14. Journal of the Asiatic Society, Vol. II, p. 336; Sewell’s 
lists of Antiquities, Vol. II, p. 261 

17 ' . 
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discusses this question very elaborately in his “ Vanjima- 
nagar,” and arrives at the conclusion, and Pandit M. 
Raghava Aiyangar in his “ Cheran Senguttuvan ” agrees 
with him, that Vanji, the ancient capital of the Cheras, is 
neither of these places, but Karur in ancient Kongu. or 
modern Trichinopoly District. 

The western geographer of the first century A.D., 
Pliny, who refers to the ruler of Kerala as Calobotra, men- 
tions Muziris, which has been identified by Dr. Burnell with 
the modern Cranganore, as the first emporium of trade in 
India. Tamil Literature too, has nothing but praise for 
the sea-borne trade that passed through this Cliera sea- 
port and we cannot but refer to two famous odes from the 
Agananuru and Purananuru, referring to his trade at 
Muzuris, and the articles (like pepper, etc.), obtained from 
the mountain and the sea exported to the countries of the 
Yavanar, i.e., Greeks, in exchange for gold. The songs 
are : ^ — 

■ 

Srdr(SffliuLD Qu(Bm{r QoiA ^m!T 

Ou/r€ 3 rO@)(^ ®;/Fj57 ^/SOujitQ Qutu(§Lo 
(oDefnmQ^Qp QpQiBujiriru Qussr^ 148 ) 

smiEpiEp Qutrpuflffih 

pQ pn:QssBiuTr(r^ ^ 

w^^^rrjTQpi^ &L^p(^iTQpLh* 

^^uQuiLi^ 10(^15 IT dSii^ihy 
Li^eoisis<^€tf}(sk Qufr^:ip[r!rs(^il.®QJ€k 
(ipSiBiij dr 

The Feriplus, written in the second century A.D., also 
refers to ‘Kerobotras ’ and the lands he ruled over. It 
says that it extended from Nouro and Tyndis in the north 
to Nelasmda in the south. Ptolemy (second century A.D.) 
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also mentions Karoura as the capital where Kerobotras 
lived. 

The word Kerala will, if carefully analysed, ultimately 
lead us to the root Chera. Dr. Caldwell on. the other hand 
erroneously conceived “Kerala” to be the original form of 
the word from which according to him Chera is derived. 
He committed the same mistake with regard to the word 
‘ Dravidian,* but the mistake has been exposed by 
Dr. Grierson in his Linguistic Survey of India. In the 
Pumnanuru we find the words Cheralathan. Manikka- 
vasagar’s Tiruvachaham has ^^Q^skm-misky Qs^irsosir^ 
Coa=r^sar” in Tirumukkhappasuram given to Panapatra 
we have, G>^(T^i-Dir6^eiDSS(^ub Q'SFjrei)^ sirshrs” , 


We know very well that in Canarese roots and words 
beginning with the palatal consonant C, it changes into the 
guttural consonant K, we give the following examples : — 


Tamil. 

Cey (to do) 

Cevi (ear) 

Ceri (a hamlet) 

Centamarai (red lotus) 
Cennir (red water, blood) 


Canarese. 

Key 

Kivi 

Keri 

Kendavara. 

Kennir 


Thus thei-e is a greater possibility for the word ceral 
to have become keral and the country of Keral, Keralam 

in Canarese than for ‘Cera’ to come out of Kerala en- and 
<50 interchange easily and Keralam {Qsireoil,) becomes 

easily Keralam, It is this form that has 

entered Sanskrit as Kerala. The Sanskritists might have 
taken the word from Canarese which was more easily 
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accessible to them perhaps, than Tamil which was spoken 
in the southern most part in India. 

Rev. Foulkes* contends that Chera and Kerala denote 
the same country, Kerala being but the Canarese dialecti- 
cal form of the word Chera. Dr. Gundert in his Malaya- 
lam Dictionary has, under the word Keram — “ Canarese 
pronunciation of Cheram ”, “ Chera = Malabar and 

under the word Keralam “ Cheram = the country between 
Gokarnam and Kumari.” While agreeing in the main with 
the learned Doctor that the word Ceram has become Kera- 
lam through Canarese, we are disposed to think that the 
word may have originated from Ceral, another form of the 
word Ceran. Many Cera Kings have been called as we 
know, Ceralan and Ceral. The word Ceral is used in the 
Silappadikaram itself while denoting the author of the 
poem as Q^^jrSeirim (Ssirsiiu}.sC.Q”» 

It will not be out of place here to consider the terms 
“Malabar and Malayalam” which denote the country and 
its language now. We do not know for certain from when 
this word has come into existence to mean the- language ; 
and its etymology also is obscure. The word properly 
denotes the territory and not the language. It is composed 
of two words malai (mountain) and alam (from al 
to possess, to use, to rule and not to be confounded with 
al, depth) which means a territory subject to the domina- 
tion of mountains. It is noteworthy that the word Mala- 
yalam does not occur either in the early or mediaeval Tamil 
Literature. As we have pointed out before, the country 
where Malayalam is now spoken was called Chera Nadu 
and the people called themselves Tamilar and in the 


*Saiem District Manual, Vol. I. 
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Silappadikaram and other ancient Tamil classics the Cera 
king is spoken of as a Tamil king. Malayalam is also known 
as Malayalma, another form of which is Malayama ; but 
both words are substantially the same. The appellative 
noun corresponding to Malayalam is Malay ali (a man of 
Malayalam) . 

Tire origin of the name Malabar has given scope for 
much speculation. The first part of the word is evidently 
the Malayalam word for mountain as in the word Mala- 
yalam itself. The fii’st appearance of this word mala with 
the suffix ‘bar’ is in 1150, and from the time of its appear- 
ance, the first part of the word is frequently found 
to change. Col. Yule gives the following Arabian forms 
— Malibar, Manibar, Mutibar, and Munibar. The following 
forms are used by early European traveller’s : — ^Munibar, 
Milibar, Melibar, Minubar, etc. From the arrival of the 
Portuguese in India it seems always to have been Malabar. 

It has been difficult to ascertain the origin and mean- 
ing of the suffix bar. Lassen explained it as identical with 
the Sanslmt vara in the sense of a region, Malayavara 
meaning the region of Malaya, the western ghats. But the 
term Malayavara is fictitious, neither found in Sanskrit nor 
used by the people of the Malabar coast. The same diffi- 
culty stands in the way of Mala Varam, (Tamil, Malaya- 
lam), the foot of the mountains. Dr. Grundert suggested 
the possibility of the derivation of bar from the Arabic, 
barr — continent as he considered it probable that the name 
of Malabar has been first brought into use by Arabian 
navigators. 

Colonel Yule arrived independently at a similar con- 
clusion, but he preferred the Persian bar to the Arabic 
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barx’, and Dr. Caldwell^-' agreed with Colonel Yule and 
thought that bar, country, may have been added to ‘Male’ 
to distinguish the mainland from adjacent islands, — the 

Maldives and its Laccadives* 

For a very long time Tamil was known to European 
scholars as the language of Malabar, or the Malabar langu- 
age Fabricius, who composed a Tamil Dictionary in the 
18th Century, styled it “ Dictionary of Malabar and English 
wherein the words and phrases of the Tamilian language 
commonly called by the Europeans, the Malabar language 
“ English.” It was only in the latter part 
of the 19th Century that this mistake was corrected, thanks 

tdilts 

From the Silappadikamm we learn that the Cera klntf 
Who ruled the country in the 2nd century A.D., was Sen- 
guttuvan. The author of this epic was the royal ascetic 
and younger brother of the king. He is called Illangovadi- 

Senguttuvan is the best 

o the fifth decade of Padirruppattu of which the famous 
Paranar was the author. Being a great warrior, 
tuvan xs saxd to have conquered extensive reg^ns SL 
Cape Comonn m the south to the Himalayas in the north. 

^£-^ 69 ) 5 = QojJs^ uBiaoj uarsi 

Qiu,rL_^u9mL 

Wff/rsou«o 0^;ra) 

LJirirQ ^irSssru Quirsom^irira 

"(taDravidia. Languagea. Ill, 

15. Padirruppattu, 43. 
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The Vanjikkandam or the 3rd Canto of the Silappadi- 
karam is nothing but a graphic account of the king’s 
northern expedition, in which he was assisted by his ally 
‘ Nurruvar Kannar On that occasion he fought a 
battle on the banl?:s of the Ganges, in which the combined 
troops of certain “ Aryan ’’ princes among whom Vijaya, 
the son of a Bala Kumara, Rudra and others are mentioned. 
After defeating them he returned triumphantly with 
a fragment of stone frhm the Himalaya, for fashioning the 
image of Kannaki, the Pattini-Devi, who came to Malai- 
Nadu after burning down Madura, where her husband had 
been illegally sentenced to death by the Pandiya King. 
He built a temple, identified with that of modem Cranga- 
nur (Kodiingalur) and consecrated her image there. From 
a few astronomical details available in the Silappadikaram 
K. G. Sesha Aiyar arrives at 171 A.D. as the year of fire 
which engulfed Madura at the Pattini Devi’s command. 
Further, the poem says that at the consecration ceremony 
of the image, one of the princes present was King Gajabahu 
of Lanka, surrounded by sea 

From this synchronism we can arrive at the date of 
Senguttuvan. 

Historians are of the view that Senguttuvan’s invasion 
was feasible in the disturbed conditions of North India in 
the latter half of the 2nd Century A.D.^^ 

Space does not permit us to go into chronology and 
detailed history of the early Chera Kings. The Padirrup- 

16. Kanakasabai Pillai has correctly identified the Nurruvar 
Kannar with the great Andhra Satakarnis of the times. 

17. Cera Kings of the Sangam period. K. G. Sesha Aiyar, 
ch. VII, Section 5. 
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pattu, moreover is not completely extent now. The first 
and the last tens are lost. The extant eight sections deal 
with the achievements of these eight Chera Kings : — 

1. Imayavaramban Nedtin Ceralatan. 

(^^LtiujetiirLDUm Q^^jreur^^') 

2. Palyanai-Selkelu-Enttuvan 

0tl.®aA6ar^. 

3. Kalankaykkanni Narmudicceral 

{s^iksiriis sdsTOTfi isirir (Lpt^J^Cos^jrso'j. 

L Kadal-Pirakkottiya Senkuttuvan 

{sL-iki9 ps QsiriL-u^v G)a=®0Ll®af63r'). 

5. Adukotpattu-ceralatan 

{^^QQ^iriL uirtLQ<a= Q'lFjrisorr^Bar'). 

6. Selvakkadtmko-Valiyatan 

{Q3=€<>eii4sQij(Smireu!rifiajir^s^.') 

7. Takadxir erinta Perunceral irumporai 

Quq^^ (Ss^iTisi) ^0ii Qu!rmp')X 

8. Kudukko-ilanceral irumporai 

^eir^S<3=ir<c^0ili Quirmp). 

The fifth decade, it will be noted, deals with Senkut- 
tuvan of the Silappadikaram fame. For the names of the 
Cera kings celebrated in the Purananuru lyrics we have to 
depend on the colophon appended to each lyrics of that 
collection. From these we gather the names of the 
seventeen^® Cera kings ; but some of these are reduplica- 
tions. More than two attempts have been made to identify 
and assign chronological order for these cera kings. Full 


18. Gera Kings of the Sangam period, K. N. Sivaraja Pillai, 
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justice cannot be done to the discussion^® here, and the 
reader is directed to consult the special works on the sub- 
ject. Kanakasabai PiUai brings the Ceras up to the 
middle of the 2nd Century; K. N. Sivaraja Pillai takes them 
to the end of the 2nd Century ; and K. G. Sesha Aiyer takes 
them still further to the end of the 3rd Century A.D. 

It is curious that, neither in the Tamil classics, nor in 
Sanskrit, the language that is prevalent now in tbig 
country, is said to have been prevalent here in those days. 
The language spoken in those days was only Tamil, though 
it was Koduntamil and not Sentamil. Still it is a wonder 
that it is from this part of the country that the Padirrup- 
pattu and Silappadikaram, the famous Sentamil Kaviyan 
which poet Bharathi praises as capturing our mind 
a®)£j£j^«/rirtL) saw the light. 

The Purapporul-Venha--matai, the Tamil grammar 
assigned to the 7th or 8th Century A. D., the Perumal Tiru- 
moli of Kulasekara Alvar® (Circa 600-800 A.D.)’, Stmdara- 
murti Nayanar’s Tevarappadikam on Lord Siva of Tiru- 
vanjaikkalam, and his friend Ceraman Perumal’s Ponvan- 
nattantati and Adi-ula (Circa 9th Century A.D.)' sprang 
from this Cera country. This shows eloquently that the 
Cera kings were ardent patrons of Tamil, and that many 
of them were themselves no mean poets. 

19. 1, Chronology of the Early Tamils— K. N. Sivaraja Pillai 
2. Cera kings of the Sangam period— K. G. Sesha Aiyer. 

beginnings of South Indian History, Hr. S. K. Aiyangar. 
4. The Tamil 1800 years ago— Kanakasabai Pillai. 


20. 1. Early History of South Indian Vaishnavism in South 
India, S. K. Aiyangar. 

2. Alvargal Kalanilai, M. Raghava Aiyangar, pp. 157-72. 

. 18 . . ■ 
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Attention may now be drawn to the very interesting 
fact that the names of many villages in Malabar and 
Travancore which terminate in words like ceri, ur, kodu, 
karai, angadi, etc., indicate that they were originally occu- 
pied by the Tamils. Again, from the existence of the 
Tamil words kilakku and Merkku in the Malayalam lan- 
guage, Dr. Caldwell argues that the Malayalam country 
must have originally been colonised by the Tamils. The 
words Kilakku and Merku literally mean downward and 
upward respectively. In these words the particle ku is a 
termination denoting direction. These words quite aptly 
describe the East and the West of the Tamil country. They 
are derived from the roots Kil and Mel respectively, both 
of which must have necessarily originated on the eastern 
side of the Ghats ; for it is to the west of eastern plains that 
this lofty range of mountains rises everywhere with the 
result that to go westward is to go upward, while to go 
eastward is to go into the country sloping downwards to 
the sea. But the configuration of the Malayalam country 
is directly reverse, the mountain range being to the east- 
ward and the sea westward. Notwithstanding this fact, 
the Malayalam words for East and West are identical with 
the Tamil words. Dr. Gundert argues that there is an- 
other word for denoting west in Malayalam, namely, 
Padinnaru, and that word is more commonly used than the 
word merku. It may be true, but Padinnaru is also a 
Tamil word. It is a corruption of Padinayiru, ie., the 
direction, where the sun sets. In the Purananuru, stanza 
82, the word occurs in the form of Pattanayiru (set sun)’. 
According to Dr. Caldwell these words are a positive proof 
of the early colonisation of the country by the Tamils. 


Some of the old customs and manners of the people 
are stiU lingering in the country, we are told, though the 
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traces of tHe very early occupation of the country by the 
Tamils are almost extinct except the Tamil element in the 
vocabulary and grammatical structure in Malayalam lan- 
guage, which therefore continues to be understood easily 
by a Tamil stranger. Among the ancient lingering Tamil 
customs, we venture to suggest here the Sakkaiyar-kuttu 
— the dance of the Sakkaiyar, of which Professor P. Sanka- 
ran Nambiyar of the Maharajah’s College, Ernakulam, 
gives a valuable account and estimate in the 1939 Special 
Cochin Number of the Madras Mail in honour of His High- 
ness the Maharajah’s 77th Birthday Celebrations. 

This Kuttu, which is, even to-day, very popular in 
Malabar, is said to have been performed before the Cera 
king, Senguttuvan, and on that particular occasion the 
Sakkaiyan chose to exhibit the Kodu kotticedam or adal of 
Lord Siva. The dress and make up, the gestures and 
abhinayams pertaining to this particular Euttu, which the 
Sakkiyar selected for the occasion, are minutely described 
by the authors of Silappadikaram. We think that the 
“ movements and facial expressions, the signs and gestures 
employed by the actors and actresses in the Kuttu ” which 
Prof. Nambiyar says “ are said to approximate most closely 
to the principles laid down in the authoritative Sanskrit 
treatise on the subject, Bharata’s Natya Sastra ” are echoed 
in the description^^ mentioned above. 

In those days the language of the country an d court 
was Tamil. The famous Tamil poet of the Sangam 
at Madura, Maduraikkulavanikan Sattanar, the author of 
Manimehalai, was a great friend of Senguttuvan, and 
Hlango. He spent a considerable part of his time in Vanji, 
and he was responsible for supplying him the material, and 

21. Silappadikaram, XXVIII, lines, 67-77. 
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requesting Illango to compose the Silappadikaram. In fact 
the Silappadikaram was inaugurated in his presence.^® 
There are several references in the work which indicate that 
the kings and the subjects of the Cera country were proved 
to call themselves Tamils. One or two instances will 
suffice. The Aryan Princes/^ Kanaka and Vijaya, offended 
the Tamil kings in a banquet, and to avenge the wrong 
committed to a brother Tamil king (Chola), Senguttuvan 
wanted to invade their country while he went north for 
bringing a slab of stone for the consecration of Pattini 
Devi.^ Vniavan Kodai, one of the ministers, while refer- 
ring to the encounter of the king’s army with the “Aryas” 
of the north, calls the army a ‘Tamil one.’ 

It is remarkable that the proportion of Sanskrit words 
in the early Tamil works composed in the Cera country is 
comparatively small. In the later writings of Ceraman 
Perumal and Kulasekhara the proportion is much higher 
owing to Sanskrit influences. There is a tradition that the 
poet Kamban visited the coimtry and lectured on his 
Ramayanam. Even to-day his great Epic is highly popular 
here. Almost the first work in the early Malayalam lan- 
guage is the Rama Charitam which is closely modelled on 
Kamban’s great work. 

Sanskrit authors even up to the end of the 7th cen- 
tury A.D., refer to the languages of South India only as 
Telugu and Tamil. Kumarila Bhatta, a Brahmin philolo- 
gist of the last decades of the 7th Century A.D,, refers to 
the “ Andhra Dravida Bhasha,” the Telugu Tamil langu- 

22. Vide Silappadikaram padikam and XXV, lines 65-92. 

23. Ihid., XXVI, lines 159-160, XXIX. 

24. Ibid, XXV, line 158. 
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age or perhaps, the “ language of the Telugu Tamil 
countries.” 

Canarese was probably supposed to be included in 
Telugu, and Malayalam in Tamil, and yet both dialects, to- 
gether with any sub-dialects that might be included 
in them were evidently regarded as forming but 
one bbasha. Malayalam therefore was not yet evol- 
ved as a separate language. Even the three sasanas 
granted to the Jews are in old Tamil dialect, and they 
are recorded in the old Tamil script called Vatteluttu. 
These deeds of Baskara Ravi Varma have excited much in- 
terest not only because of their antiquity, but because of 
the cxorious fact that by them the ancient Cera king s con- 
ferred on the Jewish colonies certain privileges which they 
still possess to some extent. The Jews appear to have 
visited the western coast in the early centuries of the Chris- 
tian Era. They have a tradition that a large number of 
their nation came and settled in Malabar soon after the des- 
truction of their temple at Jerusalem®® in 68 A.D. The 
charters have been translated more than once, and there 
has been much diversity of opinion regarding the dates 
assigned to them. While the learned author of “The Tamils 
1800 Years Ago ” assigns the last decade of the 2nd Cen- 
tury A.D. to the two deeds granted to Joseph Rabban, 
Lord of Anjuvannams and to his posterity. Dr. BumeU on 
palaeographic grounds assigned these to the 8th Century 
A.D. Placing the first deed in A.D. 774 as the only year 
in which the astronomical details of the date furnished by 
the grant would be satisfactory. 

25. i. Tamils 1800 years ago, p. 60. 

ii. Malabar Manual, Vol. II, pp. 115-122. 

iii. History of Kerala, Vol. II, pages 507-512. 
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Dr. Kielhorn says that A.D. 774-775 is not the only 
year possible, and points out two dates— 10th March 680 
and 11th March 775 A.D. Sir Walter Elliot fixes 861 A.D. 
Whatever the date may be, we are here concerned only 
with the language of it. 



xjLic iDLciie ivianuai 


an authoritative history of the State, contains a few obser- 

vations on the relationship between Tamil and Malayalam. 
It states— “The earliest phase of the language (Malaya- 
lam) must have been scarcely distinguishable from that 
dialect of Tamil which is called Koduntamil by scholars. 
It may be considered that Malayalam sprang from Kodun- 
tamil. Separated from the parent stock by natural bar- 
riers of mountains, the off-shoot of Tamil must have un- 
dergone gradual changes according to the circumstances 
and nature of the soil. Phonetic decay, differentiation and 
other agencies which are ever at work in the infancy of a 
anguage, must have had a full play in the case of Mala- 
yalam until the advent of Sanskrit. The Sanskrit langu- 
age affected the vocabulary and grammar of Malayalam. 

oets and authors indented upon Sanskrit not merely for 
the expression of abstract ideas, but even for indicating 
ordinary objects and things. In spite of this tendency, the 
hterary language continued for a long time to foUow the 
old Tamil models. The oldest poem now extant is Rama 
Ckantom written in the 13th Century A.D. It was com- 

iZf ^Sanskrit learning found favour in the 

and. It exhibits the earliest phase of the Malayalam lan- 
guage, and savours more of Tamil than Malayalam.” 

The tt^eval period of Malayalam ia marked by the 

ae /ame- 

y ^ the Bhagavata, the Bhagavad Gita^ etc. His 
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shows the transition stage of Malayalam in a stage in which 
the Malayalam tries to throw off Tamil inflexions and 
grammatical formations. Panikkar has been called the 
“Chaucer of Malayalam.” 

The modern period commences with the advent of 
Tunjatta Ramanuja Ezuttacchan of the middle of the 17th 
Century A.D. This poet set himself to the task of bring- 
ing the treasures of Sanskrit literature within the reach 
of ordinary man. He found that Malayalam as it existed 
then was not a fit vehicle for conveying refined thoughts. 
He therefore strove to develop the latent resources of his 
mother tongue. He rejected the old Tamil Vatteluttu 
alphabet (which did not have the hard aspirates, sonants, 
sonant aspirates, sibilants and aspirates, peculiar to San- 
skrit) as defective, and adopted instead the Arya Elutu, 
better known as the Grantha script. He invented a new 
literary style blending Sanskrit and Malayalam idioms, and 
called it Manipravalam. He also created a new metre in 
Malayalam poetry called Kilippattu which has a peculiar 
melody and flow of its own. With regard to the modern 
Malayalam Dr. Caldwell says : “ It is remarkable that the 

brahminisation of a language and literature has now 
become complete. This process appears to have been 
carried on systematically only during the last two or 
three centuries. The proportion of Sanskrit words is 
least in Tamil and greatest in Malayalam. The modem 
Malayalam character seems to have been derived in the 
main from the Grantha script. In consequence of these 
things the difference between Malayalam and Tamil, 
though originally slight has progressively increased, so that' 
the claim of Malayalam as it now stands to be considered 
not as a mere dialect of Tamil but as a sister language can- 
not be called in question. Originally, it is tme, I consider 
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it to have been not as a sister but a daughter. “ Malayalam 
being as I conceive” says the learned bishop, “a very 
ancient off-shoot of Tamil differing from it chiefly at pre- 
sent by its disuse of the personal terminations of the verbs 
and the larger amount of Sanskrit derivatives it has avail- 
ed itself of, it might perhaps be regarded as a dialect of 
Tamil, than as a distinct member of the Dravidian family.” 
Dr. Gundert however appears to be unwilling to consider 
Malayalam as an off-shoot of Tamil.^® He says :- — “These 
two languages of old differed rather as dialects of the same 
member of the Dravidian family than as separate langu- 
ages.” 

M, Srinivasa Aiyangar,^^ on the other hand, accuses 
Ezuttacchan for having given a deathblow to Tamil, his 
mother tongue. In somewhat severe language the learned 
author says ; “ For this act of vandalism he (Ezuttachhan) 
is admired by the people of Malabar as the father of Mala- 
yalam classical literature.” 

We have so for tried to trace the early history of the 
country and language; but the various aspects of the life 
of the people, their culture, commerce, arts and crafts, 
dress, customs, etc., which can be culled out from the Tamil 
works of the period, are not furnished here for lack 
of space.®® 

26. Introduction to Dr. Gundert’s Malayalam Dictionary. 

27. Tamil studies, The Origin of Malayalam. 

28. The works of Kanakasabai Pillai and K. G. Sesha Aiyar, 
the Malabar Manual and Gazetteer, the Cochin Manual and the 
Travancore Manual, afford information on culture. R. P. Setu 
Pillai’s studies in Silappadikaram in Tamil, Ch. 6, gives a valu- 
able picture. 


THE ANNAMALAI UNIVERSITY~A UNIQUE 
FOUNDATION. 

By '■ 

Pko?, V. K. Ayappan Pillai, M.A., (Oxon.) , 
Professor of English, Presidency College, Madras. 

The invitation kindly extended to me by my friend, 
Dr. B. V. Narayanaswami Naidu, to contribute an article 
to the Eajah Sir Annamalai Cliettiar Commemoration 
Volume was welcome, as I have always been convinced that 
the munificence and unexampled generosity of the Rajah 
which provoked the Government of Madras to an equally 
generous expenditure of public funds, was an act which 
deserved our warmest praise and gratitude. For a 
moment’s reflection should convince us that, although our 
worship oi Saraswati, our passion for education and learn- 
ing, have always been high, and perhaps genuine, we never 
regarded that endowment for educational purposes was a 
sacred duty to society which its richer members owed to it. 
The chorus of praise with which the few exceptions are 
received is testimony to their rarity. If the goddess of 
wealth has blessed the Rajah’s endeavours, the goddess of 
wisdom has endowed him with the vision and discernment 
to realise that there is no better or more enduring mode of 
using one’s wealth than in giving birth to an institution 
where, for generations to come, young men and women of 
the country could receive the blessings of a liberal educa- 
tion. Both in itself, therefore, and as an. example to others 
equally favoured, the Rajah’s gesture has been full of 
significance. 
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The princely gift of the Rajah of Chettinad which 
started the foundation gives to the Annamalai University 
a character all its own ; but there is another circumstance 
of equal significance. The University founded in Chidam- 
baram is of the unitary and residential type of which there 
is no other instance in the South and but a few in all India. 
It is well known, that it was the famous despatch of Sir 
Charles Wood in 1854, which brought the question of the 
founding of Universities in India, to the forefront. We 
read in that document that “ among many subjects of 
importance none have a stronger claim to our attention 
than that of education. It is one of our most sacred duties 
to the nation, to be the means, as far as in us lies, of con- 
ferring upon the natives of India those vast moral and 
material blessings which flow from the general diffusion 
of knowledge, and which India may under providence 
derive from her connection with England.” When, how- 
ever, in pursuance of this enlightened policy, which is un- 
doubtedly the source of the progress which the country has 
had these years, the universities of Calcutta, Bombay and 
Madras were founded in 1857, they were modelled rather 
on the University of London than on the much older and 
greater fotmdations, the residential universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge. The University of London, it need hardly 
be said, has a great reputation : it has always brought to- 
gether many eminent men in their spheres of knowledge 
and it has always striven to set its standards high. The 
nucleus of the London University was University College, 
founded “by a group of enlightened liberals and radicals 
for the purpose of giving a University education to aU 
qualified students ‘ irrespective of class or creed’.” To 
compete with what was regarded as this “godless imiver- 
sity,” the Anglican community soon brought into being 
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King’s College. In the meantime various educational 
institutions had sprung up all over the country and the 
London University was empowered in 1858 “ to examine 
for a degree any students who presented themselves regard- 
less of how or where they had studied.” This is the 
ground of the one serious criticism always levelled against 
the University of London: in the words of Dr. Flexner, 
“if a university is, whatever its type or form, a highly 
vitalized organism, vitalised not by administrative means, 
but by ideas and ideals, with a corporate life, I confess my- 
self unable to understand in what sense the University of 
London is a University at all.” It was, however, perhaps 
inevitable that when in 1857 the three Presidency Univer- 
sities were founded to serve the needs of this vast conti- 
nent, anything like a residential university of the unitary 
type was unthinkable. The colleges founded for the pur- 
pose were to impart the teaching and the universities 
merely to examine the candidates and present them their 
degrees. The Universities of the Punjab and of Allaha- 
bad, founded in 1882 and 1887 respectively, in order to 
relieve the Calcutta University of some of the heavy bur- 
den she was bearing, were also of the same type as those 
of Madras, Bombay and Calcutta. Gradually, however, 
it was recognised that Indian Universities should aim at 
being not merely agencies to conduct public examinations, 
but that they should undertake both teaching and research, 
should bring both teachers and pupils together, that, in 
short, the t 5 rpe of university organization known as the resi- 
dential should, wherever possible, be given preference to 
the merely affiliating type patterns of which were London 
and the new Indian universities. The findings of the Cal- 
cutta University Commission which was presided over by 
Sir Michael Sadler, and which included among its members 
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distinguished educationists like Ramsay Muir, gave a great 
impetus to the residential ideal which was strongly advo- 
cated by the Commission. It was in this atmosphere that 
the unitary and teaching universities of the residential type, 
founded in Benares and Aligarh, Allahabad, Dacca and 
Lucknow, came into being. The Madras University Act of 
1923 had for its principal object the reorganization of the 
University “with a view to establishing a teaching and 
residential University at Madras, but neither in the parent 
university of Madras, nor in its daughters at Mjrsore, Wal- 
tair and Trivandrum has it been found feasible to achieve 
the residential ideal. The Annamalai University, how- 
ever, founded in 1929 is “ unitary, teaching and residential 
in character, the first of its kind,” with little or no chance 
of being followed by a second, “in South India.” It will 
be admitted that an institution which is unique both 
because it is a monument to the generosity and the vision 
of its founder and because of its character as a unitary and 
residential university deserves the warmest and discerning 
support of the citizens of South India. 

Is there any special virtue in this residential ideal 
which deserves our sympathy and consideration ? It is no 
doubt true that the residential idea is enshrined in the older 
Universities of England, and these are, by the consensus of 
world opinion, among the very greatest universities of the 
world. But are they not “ semi-monastic institutions 
“which, arising in the Middle Ages, still retain in their 
character something of their origin ? It cannot be denied 
that Oxford and Cambridge are the only residential univer- 
sities that do exist. The newer universities of England, 
those of London, Sheffield, Manchester and others, the 
great universities of Scotland, are, like those of Germany, 
first rate organizations for purposes of learning and 
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period. This common living, it has been found, affords 
unique opportunities for that free social intercourse neces- 
sary for the development of the maturing mind of the 
student v/ho as a human animal is necessarily a social being. 
It is not the contact of the pupils with the matured minds 
of their teachers only, title value of which no one will ques- 
tion, but the contact of the pupils with their own fellows 
which is of inestimable educational value. The opportu- 
nities of a residential university are that this contact 
which is so valuable for the harmonious development of 
the faculties of the adolescent pupil is made possible not 
merely in the class rooms and lecture halls, but in the 
common rooms of students, in debating societies, in reli- 
gious associations and in games. It is well known that 
what is known as the tutorial system is a prominent feature 
of Oxford and Cambridge. “ In its purest form it is tete-a 
tete dialogue between tutor and pupil.” This is, of course, 
nothing strange to our ideas and is no other than the 


method followed by the ancient rishis and gurus, the 
method of Sandipani with that famous pair of pupils, 
Krishna and Kuchela. I am well aware that the tutorial 
system has its difficulties, often insuperable, in modem 
conditions and has been abandoned in Indian institutions, 
often without giving it any serious trial. I do not know 
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if Annamalainagar ever took it up seriously or gave it the 
consideration it deserved. But it seems clear that Anna- 
malainagar, where there is, fortunately, only a single 
college for Arts and Science, with a few special schools of 
study attached, the opportunities for carrying out the resi- 
dential ideal are unique. A proper recognition of the uni- 
queness if the foundation would he to develop to its utmost 
limits the residential ideal which underlies the university. 

One of the recommendations of the Sadler Commission 
has been that Intermediate education should be separated 
from that of the University. Only a few universities like 
Dacca have carried out the recommendation and Annama- 
lai University has left it severly alone. But it appears to 
me that, rid of the responsibilities of its Intermediate sec- 
tion, which no doubt helps to swell the limited income of 
the university, the Annamalai University which is already 
turning out excellent work in several of its branches 
should be in a position to grow into a real residential 
university, concentrating its efforts mainly in the develop- 
ment of such branches of learning and research as are not 
provided elsewhere but, at the same time, are of immense 
value for the conservation and enlargement of South Indian 
culture. A University which sets before itself the highest 
ideals, which attracts to itself men of scholarship and 
character devoted to the single-souled pursuit of learning 
and culture, untrammelled by the interests of party and 
of narrow and petty considerations, and offers them reason- 
able conditions xinder which they may live and work, a 
university whose jealous care is the maintenance of the 
highest academic standards, has nothing to fear. It fills 
an essential need of the community and is bound to live 
and thrive. May we not hope that the Annamalai Univer- 
sity founded by the Rajah of Chettinad, whose Shashti- 
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abdapurti the University rightly proposes to celebrate in 
a fitting manner, will develop into one of the premier insti- 
tutions of South India, making its invaluable contribution 
to the moral and intellectual advancement of this part of 
our great country ? 


THE WORSHIPFUL MINISTER 
By 

M. Balasubrahmanya Mttdaliyar, B.A., B.L., 

Hon. Secy. Saiva Siddhantha Mahasamajam. 

Did you ever hear of a king worshipping his own 
minister? Has the mighty ruler of a vast country in any 
system of civilisation ever spent a whole year, day in and 
day out, hearing a learned disquisition on the lives of saints 
who belonged to the hoary past? Could a monarch ever 
afford to depute his prime minister for twelve months on 
a non-political mission? You would say “no”; yet ail these 
strange things did happen in the Tamil country in the 
twelfth century of the Christian era. The king was Kulot- 
tunga Chola the Second and the Minister, Sekkilar. 

Literature was the king’s hobby, and the Jain work 
Jeevaka Chintamani was his favourite book. The shrewd 
minister was an ardent Saivite and could not contemplate 
with equanimity, the rising tide of Jain influence over the 
ymmg king. He perceived that a glowing version of the 
selfless lives of the sixty three Saiva saints was the only 
means to retrieve his master. In his afternoon conversa- 
tions, he narrated to the king some of the soul stirring inci- 
dents in the lives of these saints. The king was so fascinated 
that he begged of his minister to reduce the lives into a book. 
He got his furlough, went to Chidambaram, gathered a band 
of scholars around him to collate all the available material 
for him, and produced in an exact year the “Periyapura- 
nam.” 


It was the most valuable book yet produced on 
Saiva history. Its value must be judged, not with 
reference to the modern scientific methods of historical re- 
search, but with due regard to the times when history was 
still in its infancy in most countries of the world. The way 
in which pieces of internal evidence to be found in the songs 
of the three great Saiva saints were put together, and their 
biographies shaped, makes one wonder how the author 
would have fared if better and ampler material had been 
available. The book was not merely history or biography 
but also a piece of literature possessing high classical value. 

The king was so much impressed with the excellence of 
the book, which was in verse, that he requested his minister 
to Tmder take a v ery detailed exp Dsi cion thereof. Ihe minis- 
ter agreed. A daily assembly of scholars was convened by 
the king for a year. The hall chosen was the grand edifice 
with a thousand pillars in the northeast corner of the 
Chidambaram temple. The minister explained aU the 
niceties and subtleties of the book in such a way that the 
entire audience was entranced and spellbound. Pindrop 
silence prevailed and the soul was lifted far above the 
mundane plane. Tears flowed freely when the sufferings 
and privations of some of the saints were narrated. The 
king and his subjects felt alike. The year was a unique 
experience in the life of everyone. The seed for a true uni- 
versity was then sown, and it has taken eight long centu- 
ries for it to sprout out and shape itself into the temple of 
learning, lohose founder's sixty-first birthday we are proud- 
ly celebrating to-day. 

The king was overpowered with emotion and fell at 
his minister’s feet. He mounted the minister and his book 
on the state elephant, sat behind them, and waved chamara 
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with both his hands, and went in procession round the main 
streets. His subjects stood speechless and wonderstruck, 
watching the royal procession. Here was pen mightier 
than the sword in the noblest sense. 

The minister was so sincere in practising what he prea- 
ched that he preferred retirement to the glamour of state. 
The king gave leave with a heavy heart and chose the minis- 
ter’s brother to succeed him. The minister in his retire- 
ment was provided with every comfort which a simple and 
solitary life demanded. He spent his last years in devout 
contemplation of his Maker. 

Nowhere has history recorded events of this kind which 
lift us from the base and material turmoils of earthly exis- 
tence into the ethereal region of spiritual communion with 
the Infinite. Such events did truly happen at Chidam- 
baram once. Let us pray for their repetition in a suitable 
form in the near future to lift us back to catch a glimpse of 
that bliss. 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF CULTURE 
By 

Begum Sultan Mir Amiruddin 

On the occasion of the 61st birthday of the Rajah 
of Chettinad, I wBh to join the chorus of tributes offered 
to him for, his share in the cause of promoting culture in 
larger than that of any other man in South India. The 
Annamalai University stands out as a towering and glori- 
ous monument to the magnanimity of its great and noble 
founder and demonstrates his wisdom and foresight, for it 
is an effective, genuine and progressive University educa- 
tion that can supply the nation with the creative minds of 
culture and with youths equipped with the qualities of 
leadership which it so much needs. There is a tendency in 
some quarters to belittle the importance of the establish- 
ment of Universities and consider efforts at the expansion of 
higher education to be a superfluity, but at the present stage 
of India’s history when wise planning and deep thinking 
to reconstruct national life are so essential in order to ena- 
ble her to take her due place in the comity of nations, we 
require a sufficient number of men and women endowed 
with the training that higher education imparts. I do not 
believe that there is a surfeit of such men and women in 
this land at present and higher education cannot be said to 
have reached saturation point. 

In this article I wish to deal with the fundamentals of 
true culture, in the implanting of which our Universities 
are primarily engaged. Culture in its et 5 miological sense 
means cultivation and has many connotations, but it is 
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usually taken to be synonymous with the cultivation of the 
mind through the medium of knowledge. In the majority 
of instances education is an indispensable pre-requisite of 
culture for knowledge is power; it is knowledge that sup- 
plies us with facts, ideas and ideals that make up life’s 
kaleidoscope. Facts dominate life and ideas control the 
world and these have their basis in knowledge, which endows 
one with the capacity of deciding what to do. Usually it is 
education which holds the key that unlocks the treasures of 
culture. Hence the very essence of culture must be art and 
science and the human effort concerned — ceaseless effort in 
t e sphere of study and in the domains of observation 
reflection and contemplation. 


_ culture IS not simply the cultivation of the mind. 
Mere knowledge which satisfies curiosity and the crowding 
of ones memory with facts is not culture; rather culture is 
he fine fulfi^ent of the knowledge acquired. How is this 
fulfilment achieved? By activity of thought. Knowledge 
becomes active thought when it is utilised and applied to the 
hfe around. But though knowledge static and inert is not 
culture, It must be remembered that knowledge in motion 
or wrong ends is the most terrible force in nature and is 
very negation of culture. Totalitarian Europe offers aiJ 
example of this, where, despite intellectual progress of a 
high order and the onward march of science, the elements 
of culture are absolutely wanting. Thus while knowledge 

L T application, it must 

“sZr ^ to human amelioration. Bacon says. 

Some men ihink that the gratification of curiosity is the 

pleasure of 

knbwT of supporting themselves by 

knowledge, but the real use of all knowledge is this that we 
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shotild dedicate our reason which was given to us by God to 
the use and advantage o£ man.” 

The application of one’s knowledge for human needs 
being the real import of culture, we find that it is not merely 
in the centres of learning that culture resides. It is not im- 
common to discover sometimes even an uneducated culti- 
vator, with no literary education at all but who has learnt 
his lessons on the book of Life and on the lap of Nature, to 
evince greater signs of culture than some of the by-products 
of our Universities. In such a case, though the range of 
the man’s knowledge is small, that knowledge sparkles, it is 
alive; though his ideas are few, they are not inert and dead 
matter but constantly related to the stream of events that 
enter his life and the lives of those within his ken. This 
fimdamental of culture, namely that the mind enriched and 
humanized should be a running brook for those that need 
to quench their thirst and not a still image on the canvas has 
to be grasped by those who are engaged in the pursuit of 
higher knowledge, and our Universities should set before 
themselves the task of evoking the interest of the students 
in putting their knowledge to use and throwing it into all 
its combinations with the life around. Education is gene- 
rally undertaken for its utihty as a means of livelihood and 
also as a mark of polish and refinement, but it is deprived 
of its real significance if in the pursuit of narrow personal 
ends it fails to arouse in the minds of young men and wo- 
men that impulse of service, which is the essence of true 
culture. An education that does not rouse one’s active 
sympathy to the dumb pangs of misery and unhappiness of 
the lives submerged in the shadows is one that is devoid of 
its cultural aspect. 

The time has arrived when the youths of this land, who 
are the future moulders of the nation’s destiny, should realize 
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tHe trae significance of culture and get acquainted with the 
implications of Nohlesse Oblige. A sphere wherein they 
can render yeoman service is that of the liquidation of mass 
illiteracy. The problem of making India’s population 
literate is one of stupendous magnitude and of urgent 
importance. We learn in history that in the reign of Asoka 
about 60 per cent of the inhabitants of this land were literate. 
To-day, however, not even 10 per cent are literate. And 
it is the monster Ignorance that has been devastating the 
land from a long time past that has given birth to the evil 
conditions, which are undermining the strength and sapping 
all potentialities for good inherent in the nation. India’s 
appallingly high death-rate, thq incidence of epidemic 
diseases, the existence of social evils, and the prevalence of 
a high rate of crime are all to be traced to the ignorance in 
which people are steeped. During the past 50 years, every 
decennial census showed an increase of 1 per cent literacy. 
If the present rate of progress of literacy is not accelerated, 
it wiU take at least a thousand years for India to become 
literate. Since the task is of immense magnitude and of vital 
importance, it behoves the students of the Universities to 
contribute their quota to the great work of national regenera> 
tion. China has awakened from her opiate slumber of 
ages by the efforts of her students, who have dedicated a 
good portion of their holidays to imparting knowledge to 
the adults. WiU not the youths of India answer the 
sonorous caU of duty when the clarion is sounded? If they 
have imbibed the true spirit of culture, there is no doubt 
that they wiU. 

While service constitutes an essential element of culture, 
it is erroneous to assume that a life of isolation from worldly 
affairs is a necessary pre-requisite, for a cultured man is pre- 
eminently one who does not ignore the practical aspects of 
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existence. As has been pointed out by Johnson, “The seeds 
of culture may be planted in solitude but must be cultivated 
in public.” Culture though born of meditation, through the 
inward travail of the spirit, thrives most in contact with life 
and draws its vitality both from Nature and from man and 
is never inert but active. 

Culture denotes the cultivation of a higher quality of life 
consequent on the mental training received, whether through 
the medium of books or otherwise. While objectively it re- 
quires an intelligent understanding of and interest in some- 
thing tending to human welfare besides one’s own job in the 
workaday world, subjectively it calls for self-analysis, self- 
control and self -reformation. Culture manifests itself in 
good manners and a catholicity of outlook that recoils from 
arrogance and exclusiveness; in understanding that ignores 
not charity; in a spirit of compromise and accommodation 
that realizes the need to co-operate with others and adopt the 
principle of live and let live; and above all in sympathy that 
knows no caste and creed. Culture awakens the sense of 
fellowship latent in aU men. A cultured individual realizes 
that life is a unity and man is part of that life; he is consci- 
ous of the fact that he is part of that one world process that 
is at work about him as m him, and like the ancient Roman 
Emperor proclaims, “I do not regard as strange and foreign 
to myself anything that is human inasmuch as I am human.” 

Moreover, a cultured man not merely recognizes diver- 
sity, which is Nature’s law, but respects it, since variety 
ydelds charm and colour to life. In a land like India inhabit- 
ed by members of different castes and creeds, the most 
urgent desideratum of to-day, namely tmity, can come about, 
paradoxically, not by a process of uniformity but by respect- 
ing differences. The hall-mark of a cultured man and 
woman is to be free from narrow prejudices and to be able to 
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appreciate the good and beautiful wherever found. No 
community or race should suffer from the delusion that it 
alone has the monopoly of truth, of virtues and of the fine 
arts, for of all dungeons the most terrible are those invisible 
ones wherein men’s souls are imprisoned in self-delusion 
bred by vanity. The environments, the requirements, the 
temperaments and traditions of the various races and peoples 
have been responsible for different ways of approach to 
life’s problems, but the divergences of the paths pursued 
should not befog our vision to the soundness of many of the 
methods and maxims of those different from ourselves. 
Kipling rightly says, “There are nine and ninety ways of 
inditing tribal lays, and very single one of them is right.” 
Culture is essentially broad-based in its outlook and its 
appeal is universal. Hence the different centres of learn- 
mg while recognizing and utilising diversity should admit 
interchange and exchange and each University should esta- 
blish Chairs for the fundamental ideals and realities within 
other cultures besides developing its own and pulsate with 
all thoughts that are high, noble and great, not merely in 
the life of its own people but of the world in general. In 
the words of Lord Morley. “Let there be preferences, but 
let there be no exclusion.” 

India remains chaotic because the mental approach of 
the nation is defective. The problems of India will be solv- 
ed when the educated sons and daughters of her land will 
become imbued with the true spirit of culture and will 
realize that despite diversities, the adherents of different 
beliefs, customs and traditions and the products of varying 
environments while retaining their own individuality and 
living their own lives to the full can still combine together as 
in a symphony orchestra, wherein the various instruments, 
though they are different from one another, yet all contri- 
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bute to the production of a melodious harmony. Such a 
combination and the cultivation of the true choir spirit, 
wherein each singer is given full scope to develop the best in 
him while he, on the other hand, gives of his utmost for the 
success of the choir, should be one of the ideals towards 
which our seats of learning should strive. 

Mathew Arnold spoke of sweetness and light as the 
marks of true culture. The Annamalai University has 
added to it faith and courage — qualities which are of pro- 
found significance at the present juncture of world history. 
One of the most threatening features of life to-day is the 
reaction against faith and reverence, and expert designers 
who are planning out the main lines of a new and better 
order realize that their edifice will never stand unless steps 
are taken to check the rising tide of irreverence and lack of 
faith. Indeed, without faith the wheels of progress will 
be braked and civilization is bound to suffer a collapse. 
Courage is also a quality whose need was never greater 
than at present— Courage to battle against the forces of 
evil, courage to face life’s problems with a spirit of stem, 
persistent determination to overcome difficulties, courage 
to surrender prejudices, courage to resist mass thinking and 
the temptation to applaud all popular sentiments irrespective 
of quality, courage to act up to one’s conviction and to the 
new vision of world progress. 

In short, the idea of refinement appears to be insepara- 
ble from that of culture. The term refinement calls up to 
mind the picture of a furnace burning the dross and yield- 
ing the gold or that of a sieve sifting the grain from the 
chaff. Culture imparts a finer tone, a gentler touch and a 
nobler quality to an individual and contributes to a richer 
life more directly than health contributes to wealth. 
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Though the acquisition of culture involves unremitting 
effort and sacrifice, the satisfaction obtained therefrom is 
immense, for while the pleasures of wealth and power are 
fleeting, the ecstasy derived from culture is perennial in 
enjoyment and of permanent duration. 


THE RAJAH OF CHETTINAD 


By 

Mr. Somasundaea BharatIj B.A., B.L. 

Dr. Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar, the first Rajah of 
Chettinad, is a unique personahty. And his diamond Jubi- 
lee is now fittingly commemorated by his grateful country- 
men whom he long served and lavishly benefited by his 
numerous acts of Philanthropy and Patriotism. Hailmg 
from the most talented affluent and charitable family of 
hereditary Bankers in Kanadxxkathan, he yet easily out-dis- 
tanced and eclipsed all his forbears and cousins both in 
making colossal wealth and what is rarer still in wisely and 
lavishly spending fabulous forttmes on public welfare. 

Many are celebrated charities that redound to the credit 
and glory of his family; now for nearly a century, starting 
from 1850. Chidambaram where God Nataraja sarabands 
His Eternal Cosmic dance came to be the centre of their 
charitable activities. The famous Gold-domed hold fane of 
God naturally received their first attention. The Pagoda 
and the Towers were renovated extensively and elaborately 
on the eve of this century. A feeding house for the poor and 
choultry for all pilgrims were their next gifts to this place 
of perpetual festivity. The Rajah Sahib’s senior brother, 
Diwan Bahadur Ramasamy Chettiar, the first Dewan Baha< 
dm in Chettinad, earned the eternal gratitude of this holy 
place by his invaluable two-fold gifts of a well equipped 
High School and a protected water supply to quench the 
physical and mental thirst alike. 
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Walking in Ms brother’s wake, Rajah Sir Annamalai 
Chettiar first founded on the east suburb of Chidambaram 
three great Colleges successively, all in the name of his 
favourite Goddess, to wit Sree Minakshi Arts College, Sree 
Minakshi Tamil College and Sree Minakshi Sanskrit Col- 
lege. To these he soon added his Sree Minakshi Oriental 
Training College. He then started Ms brilliant career by 
quietly and unostentatiously minting millions with Ms un- 
rivalled business talents on the one hand, and 
on the other by lavish gifts, endowments and 
benefactions in countless ways with counting 
costs all over Tamilaham and even in distant 
non-Tamil countries such as, Ceylon and Burma, it 
is no exaggeration to say that there is not any great institu- 
tion or cause, community or country within the ambit of Ms 
enterprising fellow Nagarathar’s activities that was not en- 
riched or benefited by the inexhaustible purse and philan- 
thropy of this modern Croesus and Macalnas rolled in to 
one. The Madura College, and the American College and 
Hostels in Madura and Pasumalai, the National High School 
at Trichinopoly, the Mylapore P. S. High School, the Indian 
Public School at Dehra Dun, the Irwin School at Delhi, the 
Ramakrishna Institution at Madras and Ootacamund and 
several educational and religious institutions in Rangoon, 
Moulmein Kanbe, and Colombo, the y.M.C.A. and Red Cross 
Society are only some of the many institutions which were 
fertilized by Ms munificence. His piety which is non-sec- 
tarian, enthused Mm to renovate at great cost Thillai- 
Govindar’s Shrine, God Pasupatheeswara’s Temples in Anna- 
malai and Karur, the Hindu Temple in Colombo, besides the 
abiding upkeep of the works, and maintenance of Kuttelais 
and endowments at the holy shrine of Sree Nataraja in 
Chidambaram. 
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The Crowning glory of his passion lor services to his 
fellowmen and the sweetest fruits of his native patriotism 
is the latest yet the first and only Unitary, Teaching and 
Residential University in South India appropriately named 
after him. It is an edifice emerging four-square on and out 
of the four Sree Meenakshi Colleges which he previously 
founded on his extensive estates in the eastern environment 
of Chidambaram. The imposing new University buildings 
superbly and solidly built grudging neither cost nor care, 
stand towering above and overlooking, extensive grounds 
which are in turn enveloped by emerald fields and green 
swards. They form by day a panoramic perspective 
of picturesque piles, as a rare and unique blend of 
Classic Indian, Saracenic and Romantic styles. By 
night the brilliantly lighted premises of the Univer- 
sity present a tableau of celestial charm of seraphic 
rest. The sanitary water supply, perfect drainage, the 
swimming pool, and boating channels each at an 
enormous cost the extensive and up-to-date play grounds and 
exquisite sports pavilion, are some of the graceful additions to 
the university, each and every one of which indebted more or 
less to the Rajah’s privy purse. The new guest and rest- 
house and the staff-club on grand style are also indebted to 
his munificence. The magnificent ladies’ club which is a 
very unique, costly and fine building, with extensive well- 
laid grounds is also the exclusive gift of the Rajah Saheb 
to the University. The hostels iSn general and the new 
Women’s Hostel in particular add to the charm of the 
panorama. In short the buildings alone woxdd be worth 
about twenty-five lakhs of rupees. 

Add to all this, his lavish contributions to the Univer- 
sity endowment fund, and the several auxiliary and addi- 
tional endowments for prizes, medals, studentships to 
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scholars of this university for studies both in the university 
and in foreign universities. The up-to-date librai-y house 
in the superb left wing of the new Senate House, the 
science laboratories, and the charming music college well- 
match and add to the fascination and utOity of the Uni- 
versity. Great endowments to educational institutions are 
not rare all over the world. But a well-equipped and en- 
dowed modern university owing almost its all from its 
inception to private enterprise and personal philanthropy 
of a single individual is not heard of in the old world, 
whereas the Rajah’s University is an up-to-date Modern 
University second to none. The unparalleled philanthropy 
of this modern Croesus of South India attracted the atten- 
tion of even the apathetic alien rulers. The Viceroy on 
the local Government’s well deserved recommendations 
bestowed on him the hereditary title, style, honour and 
privileges of a Rajah in recognition and acknowledgment of 
his great philanthropy and genuine patriotism, in addition 
to the many other titles they had previously honoured him 
with such as the Knighthood, Diwan Bahadur, etc. 

The Rajah is a real Karma Yogin, and his admirable 
disciphned life most rigorous and yet most restful, is the 
envy of businessmen and a wonder to all. With a zest for 
work, and spleen-proof placid temper an admirable abandon 
coupled with a genius for infinite industry and devotion to 
details, with volcanic energy embalmed in sweetest suavity, 
with an unbending will maiched by innate courtesy and in- 
stinctive devotion, with enthusiasm in enterprise and aver- 
iion to lassitude, he is easily a prince among men as he is a 
man among princes. Rising invariably at 4 a.m. he finishes 
his ablutions and devotional regimen and urgent personal 
business correspondence all before 7 a.m. He is then ready 
to attend to the heavy business routine entailed by the in- 
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numerable business organisations and branches he runs in 
India, Burma, Malaya and Ceylon, and to calls and appeals 
to his head and heart, his time and purse alike. His unfail- 
ing method and admirable system, his mastery of details, his 
phenomenal memory and ready resources are some of his 
traits rare even among the captains of Industry and multi- 
pliers of millions in the busy west. His statesmanship, his 
reserve with well informed and diplomatic talent, his deep 
knowledge of men and affairs and his versatility would 
easily have made him a forefront cabinet-minister, Premier 
or President if only he were a citizen in any self governing 
coxmtry. As it is he stands in the Indian world of to-day 
as a striding colossus of wealth, a power for benevolence and 
a tower of strength to his weaker countrymen. His delight 
is liis silent selfless service, and his strength is his matchless 
character. His unrivalled and enviable success is the fruit 
of his manifold virtues. His lofty service to culture and 
higher education earned him his doctorate honoris causa 
from the Madras University. We, his grateful compatriots 
and admiring countr5mien cordially wish him on the happy 
completion of his Sixtieth Birthday a Methuselah’s longe- 
vity, Solomon’s happy prosperity and Socrates’ wisdom. May 
the Almighty God shower lavishly aU His choicest blessings 
on this Modern Kubera and inspire him to continue to pro- 
mote the progress of his mother country and the welfare of 
his loving but less fortunate country. May he live long for the 
Glory of God and for the honour and success of persever- 
ance, patriotism and public service, as an example to his 
peers now, and as an inspiration to all in future, is the 
prayer that goes up to God to-day from the hearts of all his 
well-wishing fellow-countrymen. 


NATIONALISM AND DEMOCRACY 


By 

R. Bhaskaean, M.A. 

Since the French Revolution, the states of Europe and 
the eoioniai countries of the world have grown on the two 
principles of Nationaiity and Democracy which seemed to 
sustain and fortify each other. Nationalism has had its cri- 
tics ; Lord Acton called it a retrograde step in history. 
Democracy too has its detractors who find it guilty of the 
grave error of supposing that a crowd could understand 
and choose. But, in the midst of “ the chaos of talk, 
of argiunent, of opirdon, ” men must find some excuse 
for unity and build a state for their secular needs, or 
be drawn into the political orbit of a stronger com- 
munity. The task is always urgent and the penalty 
of failure is extinction. A common loyalty to something 
outside of self is needed to make a community: 
the nation replaced the dynastic ruler as the object of such 
devotion. Authority is needed to transform the community 
into the more enduring structure which is the State ; Demo- 
cratic theory furnished government with the sovereign 
authority of the General Will. Thus there is nothing for- 
tuitous in the close association of nationalism and demo- 
cracy at the beginning of the Nation-State. If people come 
together, they do so only because’ they all recogrdze certain 
values distinct from the values of olher people. If a com- 
munity keeps together, it can do so only under a govern- 
ment which can be trusted to guarantee these values. Yet 
it would not be right to describe the state as the work of 
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free will and reason ; for in the world of reality there are 
no absolutely free individuals and rational choice is almost 
non-existent. Nations are seldom truly “self-determined.” 
Nationhood is sometimes achieved by the pressure of active 
groups inside the community. And “small” nations are 
born of the strategic needs of great powers. National unity 
may be fostered by similarity of culture, race, language, 
social habits and historical experience among the people 
that constitute the nation. National governments may 
acquire greater power by closely representing the national 
mind. But forces inside the national community and out- 
side should be favourably disposed if a Nation-State is to 
emerge and survive. 

In whatever way a Nation-State may be founded, it 
cannot forever be immune to attack. The complex of hopes, 
aspirations and fears that made it soon unmakes it. The 
cultural values of the ruling group are repudiated by the 
generality which once followed the elite. Patriotism tends 
to find a smaller and more intense expression as regional- 
ism. Submerged dialects come up again and divide the 
nation. Conservatives and radicals split the community. 
Several sectional economic interests engage in strife. Whm 
people see themselves as really belonging not to the politi- 
cal community of the nation but to a small group or class, 
when classes within the state appeal to or sympathise with 
similar classes in other states, the nation has ceased to be. 
When nations go to war to destroy nations the ruin is com- 
plete. The failure of the principle of nationality as a neces- 
sary and sufficient basis of political union is manifest today. 
But in the absence of a more rational or popular prin- 
ciple, nationality with all its dangers and inadequacies must 
prevail. Therefore the political animal instead of blaming 

nationalism which is the cause of his present agony blames 
22 
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representative democracy and turns against it. It is not 
surprising that when the foundations of society are crumbl- 
ing, people should be occupied with the reform of mere 
government. It might be urged against the critics of demo- 
cracy that representative democracy is only a mechanism 
for the expression of the general will and it cannot create 
a general will where no such will is to be found. In an 
entirely rational world of intellectuals democracy woxild be 
acquitted and nationalism banished. Societies, however, 
detect the scapegoat by a sure instinct and nations in dis- 
tress invariably pervert or overthrow their democratic 
institutions. Rid of a machine that would not work a 
miracle, they subside into an artificial unity imposed by 
a dominant group which has cultivated the will to power 
and seeks to encourage in its subjects the will to believe. 
In the end, new political myths may take the place and 
even the name of democracy and nationahty. 

In colonial countries feehngs of nationality are easily 
engendered. Common and reluctant subjection to a foreign 
power makes a nation of the people inhabiting a centrally 
administered territory. What cost much to free peoples 
comes gratis to their subjects. A people demanding free- 
dom and self-determination cannot imagine a native gov- 
ernment that is not from the outset democratic. So 
nationalism and democracy are intertwined in the affections 
of a people aspiring, or even struggling to be free. But 
the vicissitudes of democracy and nationalism are the same 
all the world over ; in fact transplanted ideas go through ^ 
the natural cycle of their lives with sensational rapidity. 

India is no exception to the rule, though patriots of 
no country can be got to deny the uniqueness of their land. 

^ When India came under British rule, it was inevitable that 
her political structure should be determined by Western 
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ideas. When Macaulay triumphed over the Orientals, it 
was inevitable that the educated classes should seek for 
their home-land the institutions they had been taught to 
love and admire. Raja Rammohan Roy complained that 
India was “ a country into which the notion of patriotism 
has never made its way.” A century later Jawaharlal 
Nehru could write, “Patriotism is not enough, we want 
something higher, wider and nobler.” That is the measure 
of the distance travelled by the intelligentzia in the course 
of a hundred years, and proof of the success of western edu- 
cation. It is a popular superstition, impossible to eradicate, 
that our educational system was devised to produce and 
only turned out inferior employees of government and com- 
mercial offices. On the contrary it has produced in the past, 
and is still turning out in large numbers, young men and 
women equipped to meet all the needs of a healthy 
society. But in the strange political conditions of the early 
days, government distrusted the educated classes, for in the 
words of Grant Duff they were ‘professional malcontents ; 
busy, pushing talkers ; intriguers and grumblers’. Their 
patriotism then made them unpopular with the rulers. 
They were also soon to lose the regard of the people ; for 
the first fruits of the democratic theory they preached came 
to be a contemptuous rejection of the values they had learn- 
ed to cherish. Nevertheless it was a growing class educated 
on western lines that propagated v/idely and planted firmly 
the notions of nationalism and democracy in this country. 

The intelligentzia was from the beginning variously 
handicapped. Most of the educated men came from the 
poorer sections of the middle class and therefore lacked the 
local influence that would have made them an example to 
the countryside. They could not function as a leisure class. 
Nor could they obtain any position of power and real res- 
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ponsibility in the government of the country. They studied 
social and political theories out of textbooks ; they scanned 
the administrative methods of the British Government ; but 
of real politics and power politics they were altogether inno- 
cent. The ethical teaching they had absorbed at school and 
their native love of peace reconciled them to their lot. 
They had to take many things for granted and among them 
was the Government of India which was a gigantic adminis- 
trative contrivance working so smoothly and with so much 
of Benthamite efficiency that no one asked where it got its 
power from. They saw the whole of India made one by a 
centralised system of law and government and understood 
the unifying effect of education in the English tongue. 
They could imagine a gradual Indianization of the 
personnel of government and a gradual association 
of the public in the councils of government. The 
language of the educated men of the last gene- 
ration shows how firmly they believed in the supreme 
significance of the administration and how careless they 
were of the tremendous but obscure processes by which 
nations come of age or perish. If the educated classes were 
unable to understand or control the political climate of the 
country, they at least kept alive in institutions of higher 
learning respect for law and constitutionalism and the 
liberal devotion to “fundamental human decencies.” 

The piety of the educated gave us the political vision 
of a united Indian nation stretching from the Himalayas to 
the Cape. The vision was to be realized by an education 
fitting the people to the service of a constitutional demo- 
cracy. And the Government should itself undertake the 
tuition of its subjects enabling them to reach in time the 
level of a free, united and democratic nation. And this 
new nation was not to remain alone and friendless in a 
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hostile world ; it would be a member of a great Common- 
wealth of Nations, a defensive league girdling the globe. 

But when the first instalment of political power was 
bestowed on the natives of India, these noble academic 
theories had to retreat before the scramble which a coveted 
substance excites. Racial, territorial, (economic, religious 
and linguistic interests manifested themselves and had to 
be acknowledged by the rulers and the ruled alike. Political 
India accepted a federal organization of the central govern- 
ment with its implications of territorial autonomy for seve- 
ral areas within the country. Nationalist political parties 
upheld many claims of language, culture and economic 
interests, in order to win a large following against the estab- 
lished order. Just as subject people get nationalism with- 
out tears, sub-nationalities acquire effusive recognition of 
their integrity and permanence from the government as 
well as from the rebels. It would be foolish to ignore the 
natural and legitimate expression of sectional interests ; they 
represent real political forces which cannot be dissipated 
by assumed indifference or by vehement invective. Any 
one of them, and not necessarily the largest, may yet grow 
powerful enough to make and lead a real Indian nation. 

Mr. Ruthnaswamy whose knowledge of the theory and 
practice of Government and Politics is unrivalled wrote in 
1932, “If ever there was a country that was made for unity 
it was India (But) the history of India is a con- 

tinuous and complete denial of its geography.” And in the 
epilogue to his treatise on The Making of the State, he ex- 
pressed the hope that “ the State that has at last been made 
in India may yet be the making of India.” The duty of 
making the nation^ is here cast upon statesmen and adminis- 
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trators for in any sane order responsibility must go with 
power. 

The late S. Srinivasa Iyengar told the Kumbakonam 
Parliament, “Let us firmly and ardently believe that, to 
whatever communities we belong, we Indians are all of one 
race and nationality ; on that conviction of racial identity 
alone depends our salvation in this world, in the present 
and in the future.” Here was an attempt to create a new 
myth which would unite all the citizens of India. 

It is xmlikely that practical politicians and busy adminis- 
trators will find the time and opportunity to devote 
themselves to the service of Indian nationalism. It is even 
more unlikely that any one will persuade the Indian masses 
to see themselves as one race. Meantime, the recrimina- 
tions of sectional leaders separate classes and groups more 
definitely from one another. Indian nationalism has nearly 
attained the status of a lost cause and the right to asylum 
in Universities. 

In these distracted times it is the duty of schools of 
social studies in Indian Universities to train the generations 
that pass through them to look on the political scene with 
eyes of compassion and not of revenge, to keep the channels 
of xmderstanding open, and to equip every cause with fair- 
minded advocates and willing servants. Even a hostile and 
uncomprehending commimity deserves the ministration of 
trained minds. 


ANNAMALAI UNIVERSITY— LANDS AND BUILDINGS 


By 

Dr. K. C. Chakko, B.A., D.Sc., (Lond.) , 
A.M.LE., (Inb.), LE.S., 

Principal, Engineering College, Madras 

The lands belonging to the University now cover an 
area of 572 acres of which 100 acres were handed down 
with the Sri Minakshi College and the 168 acres were a gift 
by the Founder direct to the University and the remainder 
were acquired by the University. The area lies to the East 
of the Railway line at Chidambaram and is bounded on Ihe 
other sides by the Uppanar and Khan Sahib Canals. 

Owing to the difficulty felt in finding accommodation 
for the staff and students in the Town, four professor’s and 
four lecturers’ quarters and hostel accommodation were 
already built as part of the Sri Minakshi College. These, 
with the College blocks, coverd a plinth area of 71822 sq. ft. 
and cost 8 lakhs of rupees. 

The establishment of the University as a Unitary 
Teaching and Residential Institution by the Act of 1929 
not only made the existing accommodation utterly inade- 
quate for the needs of a University. Accordingly, a pro- 
gramme of buildings, roads and other works was commenced 
and buildings covering an area of 273,361 sq. ft. and costing 
12 lakhs of rupees have so far been completed. Though a 
few individuals regarded the eixpenditure as a waste of 
money, the University authorities consistently held the view 
that a reasonable amount of expenditure on Buildings and 
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other amenities usually associated with a University were 
absolutely essential. The new buildings include a Convo- 
cation Hall, Library and Administrative Block, an Oriental 
Block, four new Hostel Blocks, a Union Hall, a Music Col- 
lege and a Guest House, There are now quarters provided 
for 100 members of staff and 60 menials. A few figures 
regarding the buildings are given in the Appendix. 

The growth of the University in the first ten years of its 
existence has been so rapid that the Building Schemes 
and the provision of amenities could not keep pace with the 
needs of the expanding University. Thus the number of 
students rose from 771 to 983 in the three years ending 
1940 and by the construction of four new hostel blocks, the 
accommodation was sufficient for only 651 students. 


The essential needs for the present size of the Uni- 
versity have been practically supplied excepting the Water 
Supply and drainage schemes. With the rapid increase 
in expenditure consequent on the constant expansion of 
the University, and the added difficulties caused by the 
present war, it has become necessary to temporarily stop 
he expansion and begin a period of consolidation. It is 
hoped that before longy the University wiU begin to grow 
again with renewed vigour until it attains its full maturity. 


4480 W 1^449 feet of roads as against 

4480 feet m the pre- University days. Of these, 7466 feet 

Wa been tarred and it is proposed to tar the remaining 
portions also in due course. 


-mere was no garden worth mentioning before the 
University was established. Since then 967,600 square 
o area, z.e., nearly 22 acres, have been converted into 

gradually 
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The beginnings of a protected water supply scheme 
have also been made. Water from the Usuppur channel is 
led by an open channel, one mile long, into two sedimenta- 
tion tanks each capable of holding over three million cubic 
feet of water. From these the water is pumped through a 
pressure filter to an overhead tank of 25,000 gallons capa- 
city. The hostel and 24 of the lecturers’ quarters are 
now being supplied with filtered water. The water will 
soon be distributed to the areas through suitable pipes. 

The drainage scheme for the whole area has not been 
taken up, but a scheme is in existence for the hostel and 
college blocks and the Hospital. 

These works were in some cases carried out depart- 
mentally by the University Engineers but the more import- 
ant buildings were constructed by experienced contractors. 
The plans and bills were scrutinised by distinguished engi- 
neers, such as Dewan Bahadur A. V. Ramalinga Aiyer and 
Dewan Bahadur N. Swaminatha Iyer, Retired Chief Engi- 
neers of the Madras P.W.D. and Rao Bahadur K. V. Natesa 
Iyer, Retired Chief Engineer, Travancore State. The admi- 
nistrative block was originally designed by Mr. L. M. Chitale 
but during execution was modified by Messrs. Edwards Reid 
and Booth. The University Engineers in chronological 
order are : — ^Mr. K. Yegnanarayana Sastri, Mr. V. R. Sub- 
rahmania Iyer, Mr. S. Rangachariar, Mr. S. P. Raju Aiyer 
and Mr. J. Krishnamurthi and the contractors who carried 
out the major works are:— Mr. P. Rajabather Mudaliar, 
Mr. V. Subrahmania Aiyer, Mr. Kolandaivelu Mudaliar, 
Mr. N. Kandaswami Pillai, Rao Saheb S. Sambasivam 
Pillai, Ratna Mudaliar and Santanam Aiyar and Messrs. 
Gannon and Dunkerley. The Engineer member of the 
Syndicate gave technical advice on engineering questions 
generally. 

23 
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Although the standard of academic work carried out 
by the University may be regarded as an important cause 
for the prestige of the University, it cannot be denied that 
the buildings, roads, gardens and other amenities have also 
played a very great part in giving the University the impor- 
tance it has attained. 


APPENDIX 


Building. 

1. Library and Administrative 

Cost. 

Rupees. 

Date. 

Buildings 

3,77,098 

1937 

2. Guest House . . 

64,496 

1938 

3. Union Hall 

19,805 

1937 

4. Music College and Music Hostel 

33,258 

1937 

5. Hostel Blocks, New 

3,83,939 

37-39 

6. Pandits’ Quarters 

68,810 

38-40 

7. Vice-Chancellor’s Quarters 

63,842 

1930 

8. Lecturers’ Quarters 

1,55,698 

30-37 

9. Garrages & Tiffin Shed 

11,160 

1939 

10. Post & Telegraph Office . . 

11,236 

1938 

11. Professors’ Quarters 

1,44,938 

30-37 

12. Ladies Club 

15,000 

1936 

13. Hospital & an Isolation Ward 

26,550 

36-37 

14. Women Students’ Hostel . . 

32,160 

1938 

15. Menials’ Quarters . . 

33,892 

1938 

16. College Buildings . . 

5,24,305 

24, 26, 32 

17. Clerks’ Quarters .. 

10,875 

19,77,062 

1933 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE DRAVIDIAN FAMILY 

By . ' 

Mr. A. Chidambaranatha Chettiar, M.A., 

It is customary in the Science of language to talk of 
certain languages as constituting a family. By this meta- 
phorical usage it is implied that certain languages, which may 
be called sisters, represent so many local developments of 
one language which may be regarded as their common 
parent. Pushing the figure of speech further one will find 
that the languages which stand in the relation of sister to 
each other are daughters of the assumed mother. The idea 
is that in the course of the development of a language it has 
taken upon itself several shapes through the working of 
different conditions in different localities and has consequent- 
ly received several names. When a close examination of a 
number of languages indicates that they participate to a large 
extent in a common stock of words or root-elements of words, 
an inference is ordinarily made that the languages concerned 
may be descended from a common source. A comparison 
therefore of word-materials of languages would enable 
one in trying to determine the relationship that may exist 
between language and language. Because of such resem- 
blances as can be explained only on the assumption that the 
languages are varied forms of a single older language, a 
notion is naturally formed that the languages in question may 
be historically related to each other. 

Tamil, Telugu, Kannada, Malayalam, Tulu, Kudagu, 
Tuda, Kota, Kurukh or Oraon, Malto or Rajmahal, Kui or 
Khond, Gond and Brahui are languages which appear to 
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have belonged to the same stock, viz., the Dravidian. 
Though the term “Dravidian” is ill-considered, coming as it 
does from a foreign source, it has gained such rich currency 
and wide-spread usage as a common name for designating 
these languages that it is prudent now not to quarrel with 
the usage but to allow it to continue. 

I shall make a short attempt in this paper simply to 
point out how these languages deserve to be brought under 
one family. While investigating the word-material of langu- 
ages with a view to arriving at a relationship, it is necessary 
to take such words only as express famihar and ordinary 
things, creatures, operations and family relations and such 
words as are indicative of the numerals and pronouns. 
Such members of the vocabulary as are used everywhere by 
every one almost every day are of utmost importance from 
a philological point of view. “The ‘language’ consists to the 
philologist”, as Dr. T, G. Tucker says, “of what is habitually 
spoken and habitually understood by the people at large.” 
Words ordinarily used only by the learned classes or words 
of exceptional occurrence such as the strictly technical words 
of the arts and sciences are less important in a considera- 
tion of the question of ultimate relationship, for these are 
members of the vocabulary that are liable to be borrowed 
from foreign sources on contact with the foreigner. 

Space would permit a comparison only among the chief 
languages and therefore Tamil, Telugu, Kannada and Mala- 
yalam alone would be taken now for the purpose. As words 
for familiar and ordinary tilings the following are found: — 


ENGLISH 

Tamil 

Telugu 

: Kaimada 

Malayalam 

HOUSE 

vidu 



vita 


manai 


mane 



il, illam 

iUu 


lllarn 
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SALT 

uppu 

uppii 

uppu 

uppa 

IRON 

irumpu 

karumpon 

inumii 

kappina 

irimba 

STONE 

kal 

kallu 

kallu 

kalla ■ 

HILL 

malai 

ktmxu 

konda 

male 

. mala 

TREE 

maram 

Mranu 

mara 

maram 


che^ 

diettu 

gi^a 

chedi 

FLOWER 

pu 

puvu 

Mvu 

pu . 

ARROW 

BOAT 

BONE 

ampu 

padaku 

vallam 

enpu 

ampu 

pa^ava 

ampu 

ddiji 

ampa 

vallam 

t5pi 


eliimpu 

emuka 

elume 

elumpa 

BLOOD 

neyttor 

kiiruti 

cliennir 

netturu 

netturu 

kenniru 

chore 


It could be shown according to dej&nite rules governing 
phonetic changes that these are various forms of the same 
word in each case. A final “ai” of Tamil ordinarily changes 
into a final “e” ixi Kannada as in the words “talai” (=head) 
and “Karai” (=bank) which become “tale” and “kare” 
Thus the change from “manai” to “mane” is explained. “11” 
of old is retained in Tamil as it was, whereas it has become 
“illu” in Telugu; this can be explained by means of stating 
that there was a tendency among certain speakers to afflv 
a vowel, generally u, to the consonantal ending of words for 
the sake of euphony. Witness for instance words such as 
kallu, mannu, alu etc. in Telugu standing in correspondence 
with Tamil kal, man, al etc. 

Among familiar and ordinary things must be included 
words relating to the parts of the body and to the Five 
Elements. 
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English 

Tamil 

Teliigu 

Kannada 

Malayalam 

HEAD 

talai 

tala 

tale 

tala 

HAND 

kai 

jcheyi 

kayi 

kai 

FOOT 

ati 

adugu 

adi 

ati 

EYE 

kaigi 

kannu 

, kappu 

kawa 

EAR 

chevi 

chevi 

kivi 

chevi 


katu 



kata 

TOOTH 

pal 

pallu 

■ hallu 

paiia 

BACK 

mudugu 



muduga , , 


ven 

■ bennu 

beiuiu 


EARTH 

nilam 

nela 




map. 

maxmu 


maanu , 


pudavi 

pudami 

po'davi 


WATER 

mx 

nillu 

niru ■ 

’ nir 

FIRE 

neruppu 

nippu 

ti,, . 

^ ti 

AIR 

kal 

gali 

■ ghali ' 






i^atta 

SKY 

. vanam 


banu 

vanam 


vip 

miimu 




It coxiid be shown here too that in eacn case the change 
is due to toe operation of certain phonetic principles, i’or 
instance, in accordance with the well-known law of paiataU- 
sation a primitive “kevi” has changed into “Cnevi” in l‘amil, 
while Kannada retams a form (Kivi) wnicn is touer to the 
original. Because of the fondness for aspiration which a 
certain set of speakers deveioped, “pal” of oid became “hat’ 
(and later halluX sven as words such as pattu, puh and 
pambu have changed into hattu, huii and havu. Due to the 
common tendency of eliding a “r" sound in medial places as 
in erumai (=bulfalo) becoming emme in Kamiada, Nerunal 
becoming Nenn.ai in Tamil and ISfinna in Teiugu-Kannada, 
Neruppu has been changed into Nippu in Telugu. 

Familiar creatures such as cow, fish, elephant and snake 
have words in these languages which have similar shapes. A, 
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min, Yanai or anai and pambu are found in one shape or the 
other in these languages answering to the names of these 
creatures. 

Again, such common actions as eating, giving, going etc., 
are expressed almost by similar words: — 


English 

Tamil ' 

Telugu 

■ Kannada 

:■ Malayalam, 

EAT 

tin 

tinu 

tinnu. 

tinnu 


tin. 



m^u ■ 

GIVE 

■ 1 , 

ichchu 

'.'I- ■ ; 



ta ' 



taru 


kodu 

f 

kodu 

kodukka' ' 

GO 

p5 

povn 

■'hog^ 

po ' : 

LAUGH 

naku 

nawtx 

nagu 



chiri 



chiri 

STAND 

nil 

nilticku 

nillu 

ndka. ■ 

TCNOW 

teri 

teli 

tili 

tiri 

Among words indicating 

family relations what a re^ 

markable similarity is foimd! 



English 

Tamil 

Telugu 

: Kannada ■ 

Malayalam ■ 

FATHER 

tantai 

tandri 

tande 



appan 

attan 

appa 

'appa 

acKchan 

MOTHER 

tay 


tayi 

amma 


ammai 

amma 

. amm a 


tallai 

talli 


talla 

SISTER 

akkai 

akka 

akka 

akka 


(elder) 

Numerals and pronouns, which are generally persistent 
and which therefore are sure to shed much light on deter- 
mining the question of relationship, are also found to have 
the same or corresponding shapes in these languages. 
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English 

Tamil 

Telugu 

Kannada 

Malayalam 

ONE 

oimru 

ondu 

ondu ' 

, onnu 



okati 



TWO 

irandu 

rendti 

eradti 

rendu 

THREE 

munru 

mndu 

■ miira 

muniiu , ' 

FOUR 

nalu 

nalugu 

nalu 

nal 


nangu 





nalgu 


nalku 


FIVE 

aindu 

aidu 

aidu 



ancu 



anju 

SIX 

aru 

aru 

aru 

...aru 

SEVEN 

elu 

edu 

elu 

elu 

HUNDRED 

nuru 

nuru 

niim 

nXipi 

I 


enu 

yan 



nan 

nenu 

nanu 

fian 

YOU 

ni 

nivu 

nmu 

ni 

THEY 

avar 

varu 

avaru 

avar 


Each one of the changes noticed in the foregoing sets 
of words can he phonologically explained. For instance, by- 
means of what is known as the principle of compensatory 
lengthening, in a word like “avar” which stood as “avaru” 
by receiving an euphonic vowel addition at the end, 
the initial vowel a migrated from its place and took the 
place of the succeeding vowel “a” with an increase in quan- 
tity as a matter of compensation for what it had lost. Hence 
varu of Telugu and Avar of Tamil are ultimately related. 

Though words of the class mentioned above would help 
one in determining the relationship, they alone do not suffice 
to prove it. If this evidence is corroborated by evidence from 
grammatical structure, one could say that these languages 
do belong to the same family. The main principle underlying 
the grammatical structure of all these languages is what is 
called agglutination, i.e., gluing together of elements that 
are attachable and detachable at will. This then helps us 
in establishing that the languages mentioned before are 
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members of the family generally known as the Dravidian. In 
order to show how these languages are similar in grammati- 
cal structure one sentence will now be cited. The English 
sentence “He said, o father, give me my share of the pro- 
perty” would be rendered into the four main languages 
thus: — 

Tamil — Tandaiye, cottil enakku varavendiya pankai 
enakku taravendum enran. 

Telugu — 6 tandri, astilo naku vachche palu Yimmani 
cheppinadu. 

Kannada — ^Tandeye, astiyalli nanage baratakka 
palannu nanage kodu andaga. 

Malayalam — ^Appa, Vastukkalil enikku Varendunna 
pahge tarename ennu parannu. 

Tandaiye of Tamil and tandeye of Kamnada agree in ad- 
ding a final e as the vocative. Appa of Malayalam is exact- 
ly in line with the other way in which Tamil would form its 
vocative, namely, by dropping the final “n” in such places 
and affix ing instead a. Tlie Telugu tandri also is analogous 
to the formation in Tamil by elongating the final short “i” 
as in “ talaivi ” from “talaivi.” 

Tamil cottil=cottu+il (the sign of the 7th case) ; 
Telugu asti+l6 (Here 16 is but an inversion of ul, another 
sign of the locative in Tamil); Kannada asti+alli (Here 
“alii” is a morphological element derived from an old inde- 
pendent word meaning ‘that place’ and serves very well to 
express the idea of the locative) ; Malayalam Vastu+kal+il 
(Here kal, the pluralising particle and il, the locative sign 

have been glued on to the root-word) . 

24 
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Tamil enakku and Malayalam enikku are but phonetic 
variations of the same inflection. It is significant that ku 
or gu or ge is the element expressive of the idea of the 4th 
case in aU these languages. While Tamil and Malayalam 
have formed an inflexional base “en” by shoi'tening the root- 
vowel in Yan or nan and while Kannada has formed the 
base nan from nan by shortening the vowel, Telugu has re- 
tained the included vowel intact. So, naku from Telugu na, 
nanage from Kannada nan, enakku an enikku from Yan 
have been formed as the dative of the first personal singular 
pronoun. 

Even as “ai” m Tamil “pahkai” has been suffixed to 
indicate the idea of the accusative or the second case, “e” has 
been affixed in the Malayalam word as “pahge”. Pahgu and 
pal are identical in meaning. While Kannada has palannu 
from pal+annu, Telugu generally uses palu in the sense of 
share in the accusative without any affix therefor. This is 
in accordance with the usage noticed in other Dravidian 
languages which occasionally prefer not to affix any accusa- 
tive case-sign to neuter nouns. [E.g. Tam. Un(^i Kodutta^ 
=He gave food.] Dr. R. Caldwell, the founder of Dravidian 
Philology, remarks “the use of the nominative as the accusa- 
tive of neuter nouns is the ordinary and almost universal 
colloquial usage of Tamil-Malayalam, and is often found 
even in classical compositions. . . . . In Telugu the use of the 
nominative for the accusative is confined to things without 
life..... As far as things without life are concerned, 
Telugu adheres to the ordinary Dravidian rules.” 

Comparisons and considerations such as these point to 
ihe conclusion that these languages are in the 
relation of sister to one another and that they have 
sprung from the same mother, which may be designated as 
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the Primitive Dravidian. Apart from the fact of history 
according to which there was a Dravidian race, the fact that* 
there is great similarity in the material and method of expres- 
sion in these languages renders the existence of a Dravidian 
family certain. As the pressing necessity of space compels 
me to draw this paper to a close, I would simply conclude by 
saying that the subject of study relating to the Dravidian 
family of languages deseiwes further and greater encourage- 
ment, for it is sure to shed a flood of light on several dark cor- 
ners in the history of thought relating to General linguistics 
and that, as Dr. W. W. Hunter of the Bengal Civil Service 
said, it is destined to open the door to the vast linguistic 
residue and to furnish the basis of a new Science of 
Language. ■ 


STATE INTERVENTIONISM 

By 


V. L. D’Souza, 

Professor of Economics, University of Mysore. 

During the last quarter of a century partly under the 
stress of the Great War (1914-1918) and partly mider the 
stress of the Great Depression (1929-1935) almost every 
country has engaged in some form of economic effort to 
promote industrial prosperity. It is evident that a good 
many of the measures have been in response to temporary 
emergencies while others have come to stay. It is worth our 
while to review the whole sphere of State action as it stood 
at the beginning of the present war and to take note of the 
various possibilities for Government intervention in the 
economic life of India that such a survey wdi reveal. 

Economic action on the part of the State can take either 
of two main forms. In one the Government takes charge 
of the whole economic process and operates a planned eco- 
nomy. In the ether Government action and private enter- 
prise go hand in hand. The U.S.S.R. fails into the first of 
these categories. The remaining countries, about 65 in 
number fall into the second. We are not concerned at pre- 
sent with planned economic systems. Our survey deals 
with the methods of State action in capitalistic countries 
where private initiative stiU plays the major part in the 
making and marketing of goods. 

Even under a system of the most complete laissez- 
|aire the Government has a certain economic role to play. 
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ifc is the extension oi the role and also its in- 

tensification that makes tor planned capitalism. There 
is a growing belief that it is the duty of the 

state to see not only that nobody starves but to en- 
sure that the economic machinery of society runs 
smoothly and efficiently and that in particular it 
affords adequate employment for men and capital 
alike. The prevalent notion is that it is necessary for the 
state to take over a large measure of social responsibility 
and to improve the standard of living of the mass of the 
population. State action in the industrial sphere has won 
the approval of the Conservative as well as the Liberal. 

It is difficult to cover the whole grotmd of State action 
within the limits of a short essay. We can give only the 
barest indications of the multitudinous forms of State inter- 
vention. We cannot go into the details of any particular 
scheme or project but we can make an attempt to see the 
movement as a whole or to vary the metaphor, to bring the 
different types of action into focus simultaneously. 

State aid to Industey 

Even in the days of unadulterated laissez-faire the state 
rendered certain indirect aids to industry. Technical assis- 
tance such as the provision of business information, experi- 
mental farms, research institutes and State insurance had 
become a recognized part of official activity. During recent 
years financial aid to industry has become a marked feature. 
It takes various forms e.g. Government guarantee of the in- 
terest on loans and Government participation in the capital 
of the concerns. As extreme form is the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation of U.S.A. which has made loans to or 
brought shai'es in industrial corporations and has thus kept 
businesses from tottering in a time of economic depression. 
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The most noteworthy of all types of State aid is the 
grant of boimties or subsidies. Even those countries where 
the laissez-faire doctrines are deeply entrenched have made 
subsidies qxhte a feature of their budgets. The 
Netherlands makes a large allocation every year for finan- 
cial assistance to market gardeners, bacon producers and 
exporters of dairy produce. Great Britain makes^ a grant 
of £ 3 millions to the growers of sugar-beet while Japan 
subsidises the associations of small producers. In addition 
there are a great many disguised or veiled forms of bounty: 
remission of taxation, reduction of freight charges and 
special rates of exchange. 

State Management of Industry 

One brought up in the school or orthodox economics 
scarcely realizes the extent to which Governments are now 
taking a hand in the making and marketing of goods. The 
old notion that there is no middle way between private enter- 
prise and state ownership has been superseded. In practi- 
cally every country private undertakings and state enter- 
prises are found side by side. The mixture of industrial 
activity emanating from the capitalist and the Government 
constitutes a new situation. 

State intervention in economic Bfe may take one of 
many forms. It may amount to the actual manage- 
ment of business enterprises by a Government 
agency. Industries of key importance such as iron 
and steel in Japan and public utilities such as elec- 
trical supply in Great Britain have become the proper 
subjects for state management. Sweden has made a speci- 
ality of State purchase of wholesale drug and medieiae 
houses while the Government in U.S.A. has created a net- 
work of State enterprises, called the Tennessee Valley 
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Authority, which serves as a yardstick by which to measure 
the costs in similar groups of industries under company 
management. The most successful method of State manage- 
ment of industry has been the “public corporation” iiiider 
which persons directly responsible for the actual administra- 
tion of the business are appointed by the State but they 
are left free to run the xmdertaking in their own way within 
the limits prescribed by general policy. The public cor- 
poration type of State management is Bkely to grow in 
popularity as it appears to be a happy compromise bet- 
ween economic individualism and governmental regimen- 
tation. 

State Regulation of Output 

State regulation or adjustment of output involves 
price fixing and control of productive capacity. In a system 
where private enterprise and State action intermingle, 
the adjustment of output becomes a fairly easy problem. 
For economic equilibrium the various kinds of goods— capi- 
tal goods and consumption goods should be produced in 
the right proportions. Whenever there is persistent dispro- 
portion in the production of particular commodities the state 
has to make the necessary adjustment. 

Adjustment of output necessitates direct control on the 
part of Government of prices, production and productive 
capacity. The control of prices ranges aU the way from 
general price control over practically all commodities as is 
the case in Germany to State action calculated to mitigate 
seasonal price changes, as for instance of wheat in Canada 
or coffee in Brazil. Apart from price fixing on behalf of the 
consumers with which we are not at present concerned, 
price determination by the state in the producers’ interests 
has become almost a normal feature of some administrations. 
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A characteristic type of price fixing consists in the setting up 
of a price at which the Government itself guarantees to buy 
all that is produced as for instance the cereals scheme of 
Czecho-Slovakia. Another method of price control is that 
the producer sells at the market price, the state making up 
the difference between the price obtained and the price 
guaranteed e.g. the wheat scheme of Great Britain. Yet 
another method, illustrated by the butter scheme of Australia, 
is to fix a high price for the home market and subsidise the 
exports out of the surplus realized from the domestic con- 
sumers. 

Government control of output has also been success- 
fully attempted in recent times. We have to bear in mind 
that price control and output control are inseparably con- 
nected. Whether prices are fixed and the output is left to 
adjust itself to the situation or vice versa leads more or 
less to the same result, namely the restriction of output, 
State regulation of the amount produced has become an 
important device though at times it assumes fantastic 
shapes. The ploughing-in of over 10 million acres in U.S.A. 
in 1933 thereby carrying out a partial destruction of the cot- 
ton crop, the burning of coffee in Brazil to an amount exceed- 
ing one year’s total world consumption and the slaughtering 
of cattle in Argentina and Hungary are but sorry examples 
of an operation whose primary object ought to be a planned 
restriction of output. 

Even more important than the control of prices and of 
output is the State regulation of productive capacity. Regu- 
lation in practice means a reduction to the point where sup- 
ply can meet the new demand conditions. Thus in U.S.A. the 
Government gives a subsidy for the restriction of wheat and 
cotton acreage and the French Government does the same 
for the vineyards. In Bulgaria and Czecho-Slovakia the Gov- 
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eminent prohibits the establishment of new factories or ex- 
tensions in certain industries. A number of the industrial 
codes under the New Deal prohibit any increase in capital 
equipment until demand improves. The restrictionist move- 
ment may be carried to great lengths as in Germany where 
further investment in some thirty important branches of in- 
dustry was forbidden, as it was thought the investment had 
already outrun the possible demand. 

So much for methods of direct regulation. Government 
also exercises indirect control over prices, output and 
productive capacity and this kind of control is operated 
through associations of producers. The state as in Germany, 
might compel the formation of cartels, an important feature 
of which is to force the outsiders to Join so as to obtain unity 
of management and economies of marketing. Or again the 
state, as in Poland, might promote schemes of self-govern- 
ment in industry by which the majority of producers in a 
given industry will have power to frame decisions binding on 
the whole body. 

Government control creates the need for further and 
further measures as in a concentric circle. Control is con- 
tagious and a Government which sets about regulating prices, 
output and productive capacity will soon discover that there 
are hardly any frontiers to its activity. Thus a Government 
that determines the price of one product will be called upon, 
sooner or later, to determine the prices of connected and 
complementary goods. An intervention at any single seg- 
ment of the price system can rarely be an isolated act for, its 
repercussions spread over a wide area. 

Moreover if price is controlled output also must be 
controlled and restrictionism tends to grow. Thus the 
Government may be obliged to pass a measure to the effect 
that fields taken out of rice or wheat cultivation are not used 
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to grow sugarcane or rye and thus spoil the markets for 
these. Neither should the manufacturers, say millers, be 
ground between the upper stone of price-fixing regulations 
in favoirr of producers of wheat and the nether stone of 
price-fixing regulations in favour of consumers of bread. 
These difficulties do not dispense with the idea of State 
action but they call for caution and an application of 
economic judgment to Government intervention. 

State Adjustment of Consumer Demand 

An analysis of the Great Depression revealed the 
existence of an almost infinite capacity to produce and 
despite huge populations, an insufficient capacity to 
consmne. In other words production was running ahead of 
effective demand and the people though willing to buy had 
not the purchasing power. The best remedy for the 
imbalance between output and consumption seemed to be 
for the State to create and maintain effective demand. 

The measures proposed to keep the industrial ^stem 
on an even keel are classified as either contractionist or 
expansionist. The contractionist method relies upon a 
reduction in prices and costs. In practice it amounts to a 
diminution in the total quantity of money in circulation, 
increased taxation to balance the budget, diminution in state 
expenditure, reduction of interest on loans, scaling down of 
farmers’ debts and wage-cutting under the initiative of the 
Government. Germany, Italy and France have tried Gov- 
ernment policies tending in these directions. Their object 
is to reduce costs to the level of effective demand. 

The expansionist method adopts the opposite line. It 
is based on the argiiment that if more and more purchasing 
power were placed in the hands of potential buyers prices 
would cover costs, surplus stocks would be sold, the unem- 
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ployed resources would be brought into active use. The de- 
mand would become effective to the point where consumption 
would be equal to the wealth produced. Under the influ- 
ence of expansionist ideas Great Britain and the countries 
of the Sterling Bloc broke off from the gold standard 
and allowed tiieir currency to depreciate or becon'ie 
cheap in terms of foreign currencies, while the Unit- 
ed States without actually going off the gold standard 
reduced the gold value of her dollar. The expan- 
sionist process has been followed up by what is called “open- 
market operations”, that is to say, by the State Bank pur- 
chasing securities with a view to inject additional purchasing 
power into the monetary system. The process leads on to 
low interest rates and “cheap money” for the businessmen. 
The Government then goes a step further and borrows a part 
of the abundant supply of purchasing power and uses the 
funds for public works, relief schemes and social services, 
thus placing new money in the hands of potential buyers of 
goods. In Germany the measures for increasing effective 
demand were associated with a rigid system of price control 
with the result that the whole of the expansionist policy was 
directed towards increased activity. The expansionist 
ideas are tending to become a part of the permanent techni- 
que for business stabilisation. 


State Intervention IN Foreign Trade. 

Government interference in the conduct of international 
trade is of the utmost complexity. It takes various 
forms and most of these are interconnected with the various 
types of State action within the country itself. 


The oldest and by far the most important method of 
State intervention in foreign trade is the regulation of 
imports and exports. On the imports side the chief motive 
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of action, appears to be restriction on the entry of foreign 
goods, prompted by a variety of considerations such as the 
desire to protect home industry from foreign competition, 
or as an offset against currency depreciation and dumping 
and as a preventive of an adverse balance of payments. The 
simple device of the tariff is now supplemented by quotas, 
licenses, prohibitions and blocked accounts. 

In contrast to the restriction of imports every encour- 
agement is given to the exports and among the measures 
thereof we may mention export subsidies, State credits to 
exporters, assumption by the state of the trading i-isks and 
the setting up of marketing organization under State direc- 
tion. While in theory the advantages of free international 
exchange are conceded by all, each countiy overcome by 
fear of unemployment, of war and of exchange difficulties 
pursues in practice a policy of national self-sufficiency. 
Imports are suspect so long as effective demand in the home 
market is not sufficient to keep capital and labour reasonabty 
fully employed. 






THE CHRONOLOGY OF RAGHUNATHA SASTRI 
PARVATE AND HIS WORKS — BETWEEN 
A.D. 1821 AND 1859, 


P. K. Gode, M.A., 
Curator, B.O.R., Institute, Poona. 


According to Satischandra Vidyabhusana^ the date of 
Raghunatha Sastri Parvate the author of the Nyayaratna is 
“about 1815 A.D.” Aufrecht® records the following Mss of 
this commentary: — 

FSTWr?!? ” a commentary on the Pancavadl Section of 
the Gadadhari by Raghunatha Sastrin. Hall p. 32, B. 4, 24, 
Ben. 198, 199, 205, 221. NP. I 118, 124. Poona 550. Oppert. 
190, 653, 1270, 3156, 3267, 5437. n, 7142, 7612, 8262. 
Rice. 112.” 


p^nraTr5r”„ a commentary on Gadahara’s Pancarada by 
Raghunatha Parvata (or R. Sastrin) Hz. 978, p. 84, 1311.” 


1. History of Indian Logic, Calcutta, 1921, p. 487 — 

“92 Raghunatha Sastri (Parvata) 

(about 1815 A.D.) 

He was a Maratha, who wrote a gloss on Gadadhan 
pancavdda, while residing at Poona about 70 years ago.” If 
Raghunatha lived 70 years ago from A.D. 1921 backwards we 
must suppose that he was living in A.D. 1850 or so. Dr. Vidya- 
bhiisana, however, gives “about A.D. 1815” as the date of 
Raghunatha. These two dates viz., A.D. 1815 and 1850 will not 
contradict each other if we presume that Raghunatha lived, say. 
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In the above entries of Aufrecht no reference regard- 
ing the date of the author has been recorded. Fitzedward 

Hall,'^ however, while describing in Ms of the refers 

to its author as ‘“Raghunatha Sastrin Parvatikara, late of 
the Poona College." As Hall’s Bibliography was published 
at Calcutta in 1859, he appears to have had some know- 
ledge of Raghunatha Sastri and his association with the 
Poona College earlier than A.D. 1859. Hall also refers to a 
lithograph copy of the Nyayaratna made at Bombay in 

A. D. 1843. It appears that another lithograph copy® was 

4. Bibliography, Calcutta, 1859 — ^Hall was “Inspector of 

Public Instruction of Saugor and Nerbudda territories.” He des- 
cribes a Ms of the as follows: “Nyayaratna — A Com- 

mentary on the Pancavadt Sub-section of No. XLI by Raghunatha 
Sastri Parvatikara, late of the Poona College. This work was 
lithographed in Bombay in the Aaka year 1765 or A.D. 1843; 
leaves 316 of the Ms. form, and four leaves of emendations.” 

5. This copy is found in the Visi’ambig Collection at the 

B. O.R. Institute (Govt. Mss.). It bears the number 550 of 
Visrama I and begins as follows : — 

“ 5sf)Trat5rftT jw; II ii 

11 

^ 5gfi ii r ii 

ii \ \\ 

1 

II » II 
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made at Poona from this Bombay edition of A.D. 1843 in 
Saha 1772 — A.D. 1S50 as wili be seen from the colophon of 
the Poona lithograph edition.® But a closer study of this 

6. Ms. Wo. 550 of Visrama I ends as follows: — ^folio 330 

f*i5r \ 

^RisfigoT: n ? n 

5!i| ii i^ n 

far ! ■ 

^=s^qT%d>?iqr II ^ II 

sirI *TR€%f?rrq fsWrcff^wqr: ii « n 

j^iRTiqRqit 

>i?m^qf5r «rfssikJi Rstf^qurr ii ti 

5?l% ^11?% I 

ii ^ ii 

lfd %WFqTqi=^r^2i ^ 

ii q^amsimTO- 

esg^iq^^i ^f^rar i qi^i^^'rq'gqr^fsoqofl | 

531% i 

The chronogram 5cj5j^^=gaka 1772 = A.D. 1850 which is 

the year of this Poona (<|^q-c?f5r) lithograph. 
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colophon shows that Kaghunatha composed the Nydya- 
ratna in Saka 1765 represented by the chronogram 

31%, Cl” in verse 6 at the end of the work 
It is possible therefore, that Hall may have confused the 
date of composition of the Nydyaratna viz., 1765 or 
A.D. 1843 with the date of the lithograph copy. At any rate 
we have to believe in the testimony of the autiior who 
specifies the year (Saka 1765) caUed “Sobhakrf’ and also 

the month (Bhadrafca or Bhddrapada) . 

In view of the above date of composition of Raghu- 
natha’s Nydyamtna, viz., A.D. 1843, we find it impossible 
to accept the date of Raghunatha’s death given by Pt. 
Critrava Sastri' in his Cariirakosa viz., “ahmi.t A D iX9n» 


gzna Lantra-kosa, Poona, 1937, p. 673— 

fS He favoured intermarrkges 

•ani^ sub-castes, viz., DeshastMs, Kokanasthas 
In fact he married girls belonging to these castes. 

in the Husabinis family of Poona, 
. Raghunatha was prosecuted and 
some years. During his 

wMcS 

’■This work has been pub- 
— series. He wrote 
He wrote also a work called 
a pupil of the celebrated ” (trans- 


ile took sides in the dispute 
which resulted in some scuffle, 
sentenced to simple imprisonment for 

hnprisonment he composed a work called 
IS a commentary on the Bhagwvadglm. ' 
hshed by the Anandashram, Poona, in their 
a commentary on the 

He was 
lation mine) . 

The editor has not specified the 
tion. He appears to think that rjj?, 

• In fact is the r 

is different from the 
Bhagavadgm caUed thewr^rf^'X, 
out to his father during the lattS’s il 

year Mr. Tilak was only 16 years ole 

P* 1). 



viz., the Viiramhag Patha- 


nection with the Poona Colleg< 
§ala before A.D. 1859. 


In the Nydyaratna (verse 4 at the beginning and colo- 
phon) Eaghimatha definitely states that he was the pupil of 

who is called ” I am 

inclined to identify this with TWiganr ” 

who was appointed by the Bombay Government 
as the first Principal of this Sanskrit College at 
Vishrambag, Poona according to a letter® dated Bth Octo- 
ber, 1821. This issued Rules and Regulations 

for the guidance of teachers and students of the Sanskrit 


8. Vide, p. 45 oi Peshwa Dajtar Selections (No. 42 — ^1934). 
The teachers appointed by Government for the Sanskrit 
CoUegewere:— ( ^ ) 'JfraSFT C-^) (^) 

(«)3i^aFr*5?n^ (fo^ jitssr) (^) ?:rsr^r%r4 (for rtw) 

clause 10 of this letter reads:— *trnrgiTiJr fe[T5T 

arrnttJT trTS5ir%cr ^ ^ ^ 
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College under his own signature in a document® dated 
19th July 1S22. In another document^® dated 17th July 1837 

(along with m?i;, srrsfT 

is referred to as advising Maharaja Pratapsinh of 
Satara to confess the charges brought against him. 
Messrs. Natu, Parasnis and Bandre and Raghavacarya 
were pro-Government persons and consequently their 
advice was refused by the Raja of Satara who was not pre- 
pared to do anything against his conscience. 

I am inclined to suppose that Raghunatha the author of 
the was a pupil of the first Principal 

of the Vishrambag College which was started in A.D. 1821. 
“ taught in this College and produced able 

pupils like our Raghunatha the author of the and 

The chronology of the guru and the pupil 
may now be represented as follows : — 

AD. 

1821 — (6th October)- -Poona Sanskrit College started 

by Government with as its 

Principal, and teacher in 

possibly Joined at this time 
the above College as a student and studied 
wrrq under 

9. P. D. No. 42 (p. 49ff), Letter No. 9 dated 19— 7--1822 
?r?ff^^^TiTsrriT% qT^qr?r qi3?if55T rqr?r 

(p. 51) 

fir ii srrqoigHq \ ”- 

10, Ibid., p. 106— Letter No. 56 dated 17-7-1837. 
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1821 — (19th July) — scT^WT^itr issued Rules and Regu- 
lations for the teachers and students of the 
College. 

1837— -(17th July)— advises the Raja 

Pratapsinh to confess charges against him. 

1843 — (Month of BhddrapadaJ— X^^ the 

pupil of composed his PqR’tW- 

JS50— A litho-copy of is prepared at the 

litho press of the College “ 

IS59— Fitzedward Hall publishes his Bibliography at 

Calcutta in which he refers to 
as “late of the Poona College^’. 

lS72~Lokamanya B. G. Tilak reads out 

¥ri'7rfiri% (commentary on Gita in Marathi) 

to his father in his last illness.^b 

The above chronology of Raghunatha’s life and works 
is reconstructed on the basis of the Nydyaratna^^ the letters 

11. Vide infra, foot-note 14. 

12. In verse 3 at the beginning of author 

refers to • Again in verse 3 at the end of this work we 

find this work referred to as This work is a gloss on 

called by STf^, a Maratha residing 

at Benares. This gloss has been printed in Telugu characters. 

S. Vidyabhusana states that died about 150 years ago,” 

i.e., about A.D. 1770. (See p. 486 of His. of Ind. Logic). If 
fbis date is correct Raghunatha’s reference to 
A.D. 1843 appears to have been made after about 133 years from 

the death of 
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in the Peshwa Daftar and Fitzedward Hall’s remarks. We 
must now see what evidence is furnished by another work 
of Raghunatha viz., represented by some 

Mss in the Catahgus Catalogorum of Aufrecht^^ and by tiie 
printed edition of the work in the Anandashrama Sanskrit 
Series. It appears that Raghunatha composed a work in 
Marathi also. This work is a commentary in Marathi prose 
on the Bhagauadpita called the and it will 

be of special interest to us in view of the fact that Loka- 
manya B. G. TUak’s first contact with the Gita literature 
which later blossomed forth into his monumental work 
Gitamhasya in Marathi, began with the reading of Raghu- 
natha’s in A.D. 1872 during the last illness 

of Mr. Tilak’s father^^ as stated by him in the GUdmhasya 
itself. In the Catalogue of Gujarat Mss by Biihler 

13. CCI, 625— Vedanta, by Raghunatha B. 4. 
98. Oppert 3226.n.5575.8374.” 

" B. 4.98”=p. 98 of Biihler’s Catalogue of Gujarat Mss, 
Fasc. IV; Bombay (1873) . Ms. No. 346— 

by Folios 311 in the 

possession of Bhavanagar. 

14. Gitarahasya, Prastavana (p. 1) dated A.D. 1915 — 

“ ^ 

sftarr#! 

a?T^ %5iT Tgoit 3im=Kqr g^rpsqr '^iTarisqr 
mgrrtr nqqJr sisf i er^iif^r ^«jicr 

971^ qiRff etc.” Evidently Mr. Tilak’s love for the 

Gttabeganatthe age of 16 on a perusal of Raghunatha’s*|jtrjfif^f%f, 
1 am thankful to Mr. Achwal of Poona for drawing my attention 
to this important reference. 
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published in 1873 he notes a Ms o£ 
in the possession of a gentleman at Bhavanagar, It would 
thus be seen that the chronology of the works of 
our author so far known is capable of being represented as 
follows: — 

— Composed in A.D. 1843. 

— Composed before A.D. 1872. 

—Composed before A.D. 1873. 

15. Bhagavadglta wiih ^4% 

Printed in. the Vrttaprasaraka Press of Naro Appaji 
Godbole, Sadashiv Peth, Poona, Saka 1809 (=A.D. 1887). This 
Marathi Commentary begins with 9 Sanskrit verses as follows : ^ — 

3^1: I 

OTi II II 

TO^: qq! I1 ^ }( 

1 1 

Rtqqf qqqrq; sjlqfe: II » 11 

qtqwijqrqqqr^q^rqqi^jt^it^oriq; | 

ii ^ ii 

The last verse, viz., verse 9 in the above extract is exactly identi- 
cal with verse 4 at the beginning of wjxq?;^ • From verse 4 we 
know that was the father of 

The commentary ends as follows : — 

“qfdr^iiir^q qqr \ 
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It will be seen from the data recorded above that Raghu- 
natha Sastri, the son of Ramacandra Parvate, flourished 
between A.D. 1821 and 1859 during the time of English 
patronage of Sanskrit learning at Poona. The view of 
Dr. Satischandra Vidyabhusan that this author flourished 
“about 1815” has been also refuted on documentary evid- 
ence. In the same manner the statement of Pandit Chitrav 
Sastri that our author “died about 1820” is incorrect be- 
cause it is not supported by any document. Moreover, 
Raghunatha himself states that he composed his Nyayaratna 
in Saka 1765 i.e. in A.D. 1843. The present paper amply 
illustrates how our knowledge of authors and their works 
even of the last century is most inaccurate owing to the 
want of proper historical reconstruction on the strength of 
reliable documentary evidence. 


Wr^ 1 ! ! 

?nTRr; H 



SPORTS AND GAMES AT ANNAMALAINAGAR 

By 

L. K. Govindarajulu, B.A., B.L. 

The University has been the centre of considerable 
athletic activities since its very foundation in 1929. A 
sound tradition of outdoor activities had already been set 
up in this place by the Sri Minakshi College, thanks to the 
far-sighted policy of the Principal, and the raunificent 
patronage of the Rajah Sahib of Chettinad, the Manager, 
Cricket for lovers of the King of Games, Football and 
Hockey for the hardy and fleet-footed. Badminton and 
Volleyball for the less ambitious but active students, were 
all well-established games at the time the Universiy came 
into being. 

With the inception of the University, a programme of 
compulsory physical activities for all students was intro- 
duced, and every able-bodied student is required by the 
regulations to play some game or other of his own choice. 
Facilities have accordingly been provided for a very large 
variety of games and sports; and as many as fourteen clubs 
now form the Athletic Association of the University. 
Daily, the undergraduates may be seen taking part in the 
following games and sports activities : badminton, basket- 
ball, cricket, football, hockey, playground-baseball, quoits, 
tennikoit, tennis, volleyball, boxing, heavy gymnastics, 
group games of all tj^pes, and indigenous games. To these 
amenities are to be added shortly two very popular and 
useful kinds of sport, boating and swimming. 
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We owe all this great array of activities to the far- 
sightedness and generosity of the Founder-Pro-Chancellor, 
whose interest in every aspect of modem education is well 
known. It is he who chose this “ solitary, solubrious ” and 
spacious corner of South Arcot for this famous seat of learn- 
ing and art. It is he who planned its rapid development 
from a wide and barren sea of sand and swamp into a small 
paradise of gardens, mansions and playfields. Fields had 
to be raised and levellel, tanks, ponds and hollows filled 
up, and thousands of gaunt, ugly and useless trees felled 
down in order that the wide acres we now have could be 
used either for the active and healthy recreation of the 
undergraduates or for the creation of beautiful parks in 
which the pensive student may amble at wiU. The cost of 
all this was indeed counted ; but, though high, it has been 
willingly and cheerfully met in order that this place may 
beeonie a great and worthy centre of learning in Tamil Nad. 

The Raja Sahib has given this place of his best, even 
in respect of gam^ and sports. He has endowed attractive 
and valuable trophies, and for the award of these, annually 
inter-collegiate and inter-club tournaments are conducted 
in athletics, cricket and tennis. A big prize is annually 
given in his name to the best all-roimd student distinguish- 
ing himself in the sports and games competitions of the 
year. The amenities for boating now being added are 
entirely due to his kindly interest and guidance. Thai his 
interest in athletic activities as a means of education is 
great and sincere is further shown by a magnificent gift he 
has recently made to the Inter-University Board of India 
of a large and artistic trophy for Inter-University Athle- 
tics. 

To the facilities we possess for games at the Univer- 
sity, its numerous and spacious playfields, the large 
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pavilion, office-rooms for the staff, the boat canal and the 
boat-house, we owe a great deal to the successive Vice- 
Chancellors, Dewan Bahadur S. E. Runganadhan, the 
Right Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastri and Sir K. V. Reddi. 
These are due to their benign and active interest in games 
and sports. Physical activities at this place have also 
derived immense encouragement from the youthful and 
valuable co-operation of members of the Teaching Staff 
who have actively participated in the play of the under- 
graduates, and assisted them in its organisation and 
conduct. 

Thus, sports and games have been a marked feature 
of our University life here. To the Founder who has made 
all this possible, may God be pleased to give a long life 
of service and ever-lasting happiness. 


KARNA’S BURDEN 


By 

H. L. Hariyappa, M.A. 

This short play which is ascribed to the authorship of 
the celebrated Sanskrit dramatist Bhasa glorifies Kama 
who figures as one of the great heroes of the Mahabharata. 
It is as exquisite as it is short. The chief theme 
is Kama’s bounty which knew no bounds and which, for the 
very reason, made his name for ever “like the Sun, the 
Moon, the Himavan and the Ocean.” To-day Kama’s name 
is a household word signifying limitless generosity. 

Our dramatist however has, in this little piece of 
hardly half an hour’s performance, portrayed the hero with 
a rare insight into the human mind. Kama’s generosity 
was not an accident; it was not a freak of his nature. We 
find it fully supported by many a noble quality which makes 
him majestic as well as magnanimous. He was high born, 
valiant in fight and just and honest in conduct. But one 
thing was against him and that was Fate, He was Kunti’s 
first bom child by favour of the Sun-God. No more auspi- 
cious circumstance is needed for one’s prosperity, but for 
Kama it proved otherwise. For fear of scandal Kunti cast 
the baby into the. river. A charioteer, Adhiratha by name, 
rescued the child and his wife Radha became the foster- 
mother. Thus nobody coxdd tell Kama’s lineage. In the 
eyes of the world he was low born with no stake in society. 
But his personality and attainments were so irresistible that 
they caught the fancy of Duryodhana who elevated him to 
Kingship. No two friends could be more affectionate and 
tme to each other. But in the scheme of the Mahabharata, 
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this friendship proved fatal to Kama. He came to be as 
much hated and despised as Duryodhana himself by friends 
and foes alike. How could a base born son of a charioteer 
enjoy such confidence with the King ? Hence he should be 
humiliated — that is how he was looked down upon even by 
Duiyodhana’s supporters. And what about his generosity? 
Even this great virtue which the world praises so much 
turned out to be the blunder of his life. His own mother 
Kunti took advantage of it and extracted a promise that he 
would not kill the Panda vas except one and that he would 
not use the same weapon against a person a second time. 
No less than Indra played the trick on him to the utter dis- 
regard of all ethical principles. 

it is indeed vain to suppose that Kama was ail virtue 
and that Ms end was thoroughly undeserved ; for, how can 
he be exonerated from the falsehood that he uttered, quite 
consciously, before Jamadagni’s son ? It may be his ex- 
cessive enthusiasm to learn at the feet of the eminent sage 
or it may be a boyish wantonness that encouraged him to 
utter the lie. Nevertheless, it is an error wMch merited 
the sage’s curse and which thei-eafter steadOy worked the 
nemesis of our hero. Kama however reconciled himsrff to 
the unfortxmate incident. He was consecrated on the throne 
of the Anga country, became famous for his skill in archery 
and valour in war and basked in the sunshine of Duryo- 
dhana’s friendship. 

Inspite of all the glory he earned, Kama developed a 
rather pessimistic outlook. He was inwardly smitten with 
remorse on account of his early misfortune. His education 
and traimng ended in the fatal curse of Parasurama. In 
life, too, he came to be associated with wickedness. Kunti, 
Bhisma, Kuishna and others chose psychological moments 
to bring home to Kama that the Pandavas were his younger 


I 
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brothers and that he was only out to kill his kith and kin. 
These crucial incidents in his life swayed heavily upon the 
Hiind resulting in an attitude of diffidence which ever and 
anon oppressed him. He often seemed to betray a deplor- 
able weakness of will as much as magnanimity of nature. 

At all events, therefore, Kama’s is a great personality 
endowed with manly qualities and divine splendour. By 
the decree of destiny only his magnificent life turned out to 
be a ti-agedy. Truly his is an instance of the tragic hero as 
conceived by the Greeks ; and Karnabhara can be described 
as a tragedy with all the appeal of its technique. Eecentiy 
however, Mr. Pusalker in his Bhasa — A Study has ex- 
pressed a view differing from the above opinion. He would 
not concede the title of a tragedy to the play though he is 
willing to perceive “ a pathetic note pervading the whole 
play.” He would have us further interpret the title Karna- 
bhara as follows ; 

I 

This appears to be a very far fetched explanation of the title 
which in simple terms means “ Kama’s Burden ” 
ia which easily reminds us of 

Kama’s task or responsibihty as commander of Duryo- 
dhana’s forces ; he has also a friendly duty to dis- 
charge, that is to secure victory for Duryodhana. 
The title further suggests the heavy handicap under which 
the hero has had to fight the battle. The Sahrdaya 
cannot indeed afford to ignore the tragic appeal of Kama’s 
character as brought out in the little play. The technical 
aspect of tragedy too ls clear enough. It may however be 
urged that the theme of the play is the gift of the armour 
and the ear-rings, not Kama’s end. True, that is the pri- 
mary incident that is related in the piece, a large portion 
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of which is taken up by the episode. But ponder over it 
with due regard to the background on which it has been set. 
The sentiment of pathos is overwhelming. Kama finally 
bids Salya drive the chariot to where Arjuna is. That is 
enough to suggest the end of the great warrior. Need it be 
actually included in the play ? We know that it is his final 
fight. The greatness and majesty of his personality have 
already been killed ; only his mortal frame marches to the 
field to perish. Indeed, when fates are against what can 
poor souls do ? 

Tragic as his end was, Kama’s fame will endure tiU the 
end of creation. The world has forgotten all that was 
possibly bad in him. His supreme self-sacrifice and unstint- 
ing generosity will stand unsurpassed for ever. Both by 
example and precept he has taught the world the spirit of 
sacrifice in these memorable words : 

p 5[g =q II (Verse 22) 

As Time lapses, learning fades, trees fall though deep-rooted 
and lakes dry up. But what is sacrificed and what is given 
will remain for ever. And again 

1^3 II (Verse 17) 

After all, man ought to strive in pursuit of Dharma. King’s 
fortunes are wavering as the serpent’s tongue. Therefore, 
in solely promoting public weal, while lives are lost, virtues 
wfil endure. 
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KARNA’S BURDEN 

(1 he preliminary worship ovei*, enter the Stage- 
Director immediately) 

Stage-Director-. 

May God Vishnu (Bearer of Fortune) 

grant you pfosperity—Vishnu, the 
slayer of gods’ hostile hosts, whose 

Man-Lion form, men, women, gods, 

demons and the denizens of the nether-worlds 

beheld with amazement and who 

ripped open the bosom of the demon-king 

with his axe-edged claws. 1 

This is what I would submit to the honourable gentlemen. 
Hark . what is it I hear something like a noise while I am 
engaged in making an announcement ? Well, I’ll see. 

(In the wings) 


TeU, 0 teU His Majesty the JEOng of Anga. 
Stage-Director ; 


Well, I understand : 

In the tumult of battle, 
the servant perplexed, with 
hands folded, reports to Karna 
under Duryodhana’s command 


End of the Prologue 
(Enter the Soldier) 

the Wo? battW *at 
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With elephants, horses and 

chariots, arranged in battle under 

Partha’s banner, the lion-like 

Kings in glee send forth their lion-roar ; 

and he of the serpent-banner, 

world-famed warrior apprised of 

the situation, has set out in haste 

to battle which is dreadful with 

the enemies’ war-cries. 3 

(Stepping forward and looking about) Aye, here is 
the Anga King sallying out of his mansion. Accoutred in 
full, he hies this way with King Salya. But what turmoil 
of heart, never before felt, for one who is known for his 
valour and who is prominent in the feast of war ! For he — 

conspicuous by his dazzling brilliance, 

counted the first in battle and prowess, 

the skilled one arrives with 

sadness overcome. Kama in his 

native splendour now appears like the 

summer sun besieged by clusters of clouds. 4 

Let me keep aside (Exit) 

(Enter as described Kama with Salya) 

Kama : Not so : will these kings who 
cross my arrows’ path ever 
have life left in them ? 

Good must be done to the Kauravas 

on the battle-front ; only 

Dhananjaya must be seen. 5 

King Salya, pray, steer my chariot straight to the place 
where Arjuna is. 
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Sdlya: Certainly (steers). 

Kama : How strange ! 

In this hour of battle, 

a sense of oppression lies heavy 

on the mind even of me whose 

prowess in great wars is like 

Yama’s in rage-wars 

in which soldiers, horses, 

elephants and chariots are hacked to 

pieces by volleys of arrows on either side 6 

How hard ! 

First-born of Kunti was I, then known 
to the world as a Radha’s son ; 
and that these Pandavas — 

Yudhishthira and others — are but 
younger brothers to me ! 7 

Now has befallen the moment 
that augurs well for me. 

The great day is come. 

But alack, vain is the 

weapon I learnt to wield ; 

and besides am I prevented 

by my mother’s words. 8 

0 King of Madra, pray listen to the story of my 
weapons. 

Salya : I am eager too to hear the story. 

Kama : Once before I went to Jamadagnfs son. 
Salya: What then ? 

Kama: Then — 
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going thither I bowed 
and humbly stood before 
the great sage, crest of the 
Bhrigu race and foe 
of the Kshatriyas, with matted 
locks tawny like the light ning — 
creeper, and bearing an axe 
enveloped by the halo of its 
radiance. 

Salya: And then. 

Kama : Then Jamadagni’s son blessed me and asked 
—who art thou ? and what brought thee 
hither ? 

Salya: And then. 

Kama: ‘ Holy Sire, I desire to be instructed in all 
the weapons ’ said I. 

Sa%a : And then. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Kama : Then spoke the sage ‘ Only to the Brahmans 
will I impart instruction, not to the 
Kshatriyas.’ 

Salya: Yes, there is that old enmity that the sage 
bears to those of the Kshatriya race. 
T^^ 

Kama: I averred I was not a Kshatriya, and began 

Salya :. Then : 

Kama : Then after some time, I once went with my 
teacher to fetch fruits, roots, flowers, 
dry twigs and kusa grass. Weary with 
wandering in the woods, the master fell 
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Kama : Then — 

A certain insect with’ a sting hard as 
diamond 

unfortunately bored both my thighs ; 
with fortitude however, did I endure 
the pain, lest I 

disturb' ^ my master’s slumber. Wet 
with 

blood he woke up suddenly and 
found me out. 

Inflamed with rage, he cursed me — 
let thy weapons fail thee in thy hour of 
need. 

Salya: Alas, the holy sage spoke sternly. 

Kama ; But let us verify the story of the weapons. 

(Doing so) 

These weapons seem to be powerless ! 

Besides — 

With eyes blinded by despair 
faltering again and again having lost 
control, these steeds, 
and these elephants too — ^with icher 
smelling like the Saptacchada — seem to 
forebode retreat in battle. 11 

The conches and the drums have also been 
silent ! 

Salya: ’Tis hard indeed ! 

Kama : King Salya, enough, enough with this des- 
pondency. 

Killed in battle one attains heaven ; 
victorious, of course, one wins glory. Both 
are highly commended in the world. Hence, 
to fight is not in vain, 12 
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And Again — 

these steeds of excellent Kamboja breed 
have never disappointed my hopes in 
wars. In speed they are equal to 
the King of Birds. 

Surely will they protect us if need be at ail. 

13 

Prosperity be to the kine and Brahmans ; Prosperity 
be to virtuous wives; Prosperity be to warriors who 
do not retreat in battles and good luck be to me whose 
hour is come. Here I am, pleased. 

I will straightway rush 
to the Pandavas’ fierce 
battle-front and capture King 
Dharma, famed for many virtues. 

And felling Arjuna with my swift 

arrows will I make the field 

easy of access even as a forest 

when the lion is killed. 14 

King Salya; we shall moimt chariot. 

Salya : Certainly. (Both feign mounting the chariot) 

Kama : King Salya, pray steer my chariot to th^ 
place where Arjuna is. 

(In the wings.) 

0 Kama, a great favour do I beg of thee. 

Kama : (Listening) Aye, it is a powerful voice ! 

Surely a nobleman he, not a mere Brahman, 
as there is great majesty. Hearing his sweet 
and dignified voice, these courses of mine, 
losing control over their bodies, 
stop movement all on a sudden. They 
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stand, as in a picture, with ears erect, eyes 
steady and 

the forehead winding to a side with the 
neck. 15 

Call the Brahman. No, no. I will myself call 
him . 

Your worship, this way please. 

(Enter Indra in the guise of a Brahman) 

Sakra : 

0 Clouds, return ye with the Sun. (Approch- 

ing Karna) O Kama, a great favour do I 
beg of thee. 

Kama ; 

1 am very pleased. Your Worship. 

I am now to be counted among the 

blessed in the world. Here do I bow to 
3 rou--: 

I, Kama, whose lotus-feet are 

illumined by the gems of the coronets of 
kings 

but whose crown is now hallowed by 
the dust of a worthy Brahman’s feet. 16 
(To himself) what shall I say now ? Should 
I say ‘ hve long ’ long will he live. Should I 
not, he would scorn me as a fool. Avoiding 
both what then shall I say ? Well, I have it. 
(Aloud) O Karna, as the sun, the moon, the 
Himavan, the ocean, let thy fame endure. 

Holy sage, would you not wish to say ‘ live 

long ? Bather this alone is worthy. For 

[After all, man ought to strive in pursuit of 


Sakra: 


Karna : 
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Dharma.] Kings fortunes are wavering as 
the serpent’s tongue. Therefore in solely 
promoting public weal, while lives are lost, 
virtues will endure. 17 

Your worship, v/hat would you desire and what 
may I offer you ? 

Sakra : 

A great favour do I beg of thee. 

Kama : Yes, I will grant you the great favour. Pray 
listen to what riches I have. 

I would confer upon thee a thousand cows 
excellent and sacred, with horns decked 
with gold ; young, beautiful and much 
coveted by those in need ; yiel ding a stream 
of nectar-like m il k , after their calves are 
suckled to contentment 18 

Sakra i Cows a thousand ! Their milk I may quaff 
for a while. No, Karna, I do not need. 

Kama'. Your Holiness would not have it. Pray listen 
to this. 

I would at once give away thousands of 
steeds of excellent quality comparable to 
those of the sun. As instruments to 
kingly fortune they deserve to be highly 
regarded by the princes; their mettle is 
tested in battle ; and bom as they 
are of the famous Kamboja breed, they 
equal the very Wind in velocity. 19 

Sakra: Horse? For a while I ride on it. No Karna, 
I will not have it. 

Kama : Your worship won’t have it, Pray listen yet 
further. 
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I would give you many a herd of these 
elephants, of tusks and toe-nails shining, 
able to rout the enemy in battle. Their 
temples streaming with ichor, the bees 
gather about them in 
swarms. Further, they would look 
like a huge range of mountains and 
trumpet deep and resonant as the clouds. 

20 

Sakra: Elephant ? for a moment would I ride. I 
like not, Kama, I like not, 

Kama : Yoiu holiness wouldn’t have that either. 

Pray, listen again. Gold beyond count, I 
would give you. 

Sakra : I take and go. (Pacing some distance) No, 
I like not Kama, I like not. 

Kama : Then will I conquer the Earth and give you. 

Sakra : What shaU I do with the Earth ? 

Kama ; Then, I would make over to you the fruit of 
Agnishtoma. 

Sakra : What is the use of the fruit of Agnishtoma ? 

Kama: Then, I give you my head. 

Sakra : Alas, Alas ! 

Kama: Fear not, fear not. Pardon me. Holy Sir, 
pray, hsten yet. 

Bom with my own person, this armour 
is protection to my body. Neither 
gods nor demons could pierce it 
with all their weapons. Yet I would 
with pleasure part with the armour 
and also this pair of ear-rings 
should your worship so desire. 21 
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Sakra : (Gleefully) Give, do give. 

Kama : (To himself) . This after all was his end and 
aim. Could it he the cunning of that highly 
deceitful Krishna ? May he. Fie ! It is un- 
worthy to bewail what is past. There is no 
doubt. (Aloud) Pray accept. 

Salya : Give not, O King of Anga, give not. 

Kama : Don’t you prevent me, King Salya. Look 
With the lapse of time, learning suffers 
decay, trees fall though well-rooted ; 
water even in springs and lakes dries up 
But what is sacrificed (into the fire) 
and what is gifted away (to the needy) 
will remain for ever. 22 

Hence, please accept, (tears open and gives) , 

Sakra: (To himself after taking) Well, the two 

things have been taken. I have thus accom- 
plished what all the gods proposed to do for 
Arjuna’s victory. Let me now mount the 
Airavata and witness the grand duel between 
Arjuna and Kama. (Exit.) 

Sailya : O King of Anga, pity thou art deceived. 

Kama : By whom ? 

Salya : By Sakra. 

Kama Not indeed. Sakra, on the contrary, has 
been deceived by me. Because 

With offerings at many a sacrifice the 
twice-born seek to propitiate him. 

Hosts of demons are crushed by him ; 
he punished Paka. Constant patting 
on the back of the divine elephant has 
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hardened his fingers. Arjuna is his 
son. Such a one has, through me, 
gained his purpose ! 23 

(Enter divine messenger in a Brahman’s garb) 

Divine Messenger : O Kama, thou hast been blessed 
by Purandara who regrets for having taken 
away the armour and the ear-rings. Pray, 
accept this unfailing missile, called Vimala' 
to slay one of the Pandavas. 

Kama : Fie ! I do not accept anything in return for 
my gift. 

Divine Messenger: Would you not accept by the 
word of a Brahman ? 

Kama : Word of a Brahman ? Never before have I 
transgressed. When may I have it ? 

Divine Messenger: Whenever you think of it you 
have it. 

Kama : Very well. I am beholden. Dost thou return. 

Divine Messenger : Certainly. (Exit.) 

Kama : King Salya, let us mount the chariot. 

Salya : Certainly. (They feign mounting the chariot) 

Kama: Aye, I hear something like a noise. What 
could it be ? 

It is the blast of the conch, resembling 
the roar of the Ocean of Doom. 

Is it Krishna’s ? It may not be. It 
is Arjuna’s. Enraged at the defeat 
of Yudhisbtira, indeed, Arjuna will 
fight with all his might. 


24 
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King Salya, pray, steer my chariot to the place 
where Arjuna is. 

Salya : Certainly. 

(Epilogue) 

May prosperity reign everywhere. 

May adversity vanish for all time. 

May our Sovereign full of 
Kingly virtue, alone, rule 
the Earth. 

(Exeunt.) 

FINIS. 


THE LOVE LETTERS OF RICHARD STEELE 

By 

K. P. Karunakara Menon, M.A. 

Steele, the father of the periodical essay, the collabo- 
rator of Addison in the Taller and the Spectator is a familiar 
figure, but Steele the passionate, faulty but loyal-hearted 
lover, the author of the exquisite letters to his wife, is com- 
paratively unknown. Of the great love-letter writers in 
English Steele alone represents the typical eager wooer and 
devoted husband, “hoping and worshipping doubting and 
quarrelling — ^now in the seventh heaven of delight, now 
crying in outer darkness — always thinking of the beloved 
with a boy’s heart and a man’s care.” 

The object of his love is Mary Scurlock, a Welsh lady 
of some property and considerable personal attraction. “She 
was a brunette, with a rather high forehead, the height of 
which was ingeniously broken by two short locks upon the 
temples. Moreover, she had distinctly fine eyes, and a 
mouth which, in its normal state must have been arch and 
pretty.” Steele falls a victim to her charms within a short 
time after the death of his first wife who, on his own autho- 
rity, “had so extreme a value for him, that she, by fine, 
conveyed to him her whole estate.” The passion is recipro- 
cated by Miss Scurlock, who, though less impulsive than 
her wooer, is not less keen on the marriage. The letter that 
she wrote to her mother seeking the latter’s consent and 
blessing reveals her opinion of Steele. 

“But he has a competency in worldly goods to make 
easy, with a mind so richly adorned as to exceed an 
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equivalent to the greatest estate in the world, in my 
opinion; in. short, his person is what I like; his temper 
is what I am sure will make you, as well as myself 
perfectly happy, if the respect of a lover, with the 
tender fondness of a dutiful son, can make you so; and, 
for his understanding and morals, I refer you to his 
‘Christian Hero’ which I remember you seemed to ap- 
prove .What I desire is, your consent and blessing 

to my putting it out of my power to delay, and so per- 
haps to lose, my first and only inclination; for I shall 
never meet with a prospect of happiness if this should 
vanish.” 

Steele is a man of transparent sincerity. To afiectation 
of every kind he is a total stranger. He repudiates the arti- 
ficial language of romance from the first. “1 shall affect 
plainness and sincerity in my discourse to you, as much as 
other lovers do perplexity and rapture. Instead of saying, 
1 shall die for you/ I profess I should be glad to Jive my life 
with you.” But the ardour of his passion gushes out in words 
throbbing with emotion. Like ail fervent lovers he looks 
upon his beloved as a goddess, and his union with her as the 
consummation of human felicity. 

“You are so good as to let me know I shall have the 
honour of seeing you when I next come here. I will 
live upon that expectation, and mediate on your per- 
fections till that happy hour. The vainest woman upon 
earth never saw in her glasse half the attraction which 
I view in you. Your air, your shape, your every 
glance, motion, and gesture, have such peculiar graces, 
that you possess my whole soul, and I know no life but 
in the hopes of your approbation: I know not what to 
say, but that I love you with the sincerest passion that 
ever entered the heart of man.” 
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He interrupts her sabbath meditations to tell her in a 
letter that “there is nothing but Heaven itself which I prefer 
to your love which shall be the pursuit of my life.” Every 
moment of separation from her is torture to him, and he is 
so full of her that “his books are blank paper, and his 
friends intruders.” 

“Madam. 

I lay down last night with yr image in my thoughts, 
and have awak’d this morning in the same contempla- 
tion. The pleasing transport with which I’me delighted, 
has a sweetness in it, attended with a train of ten thou- 
sand soft desires, anxieties, and cares. The day arises 
on my hopes with new brightness; youth, beauty, and 
innocence, are the charming objects that steal me from 
myself, and give me joys above the reach of ambition, 
pride, or glory. Believe me, fair one, to throw myself 
at yr feet is giving myself the highest bliss I know on 
earth.” 

His was a whirlwind courtship. Nevertheless he 
grows impatient, and presses her to mention the happy day 
when he can call her his. 

“Dear Mrs. Scurlock, I am tir’d with calling you by 
that name ; therefore say the day in which, you’le take 
that of, Madam, your most obedient, most devoted 
humble ser’nt.” 

Again: 

“Oh hasten ye, minutes! bring on the happy morning 
wherein to be ever hers will make me look down on 
thrones! Dear Molly, I am tendeiiy, passionately faith- 
fully thine.” 
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At last the date of the marriage is fixed. It is to come 
of! on Tuesday, September 8, 1707. The ecstatic lover is 
on the tenterhooks of expectation, and he can think of 
nothing else. 

‘Madam, 

It is the hardest thing in the world to be in love and 
yet attend businesse. As for me, all who speake to me 
find me out, and I must lock myself up, or other people 
will do it for me. 

A gentleman asked me this morning. ‘What news 
from Lisbon?’ and I answered, ‘She’s exqtiisitely hand- 
some.’ Another desir’d to know ‘when I had been last 
at Hampton Court ? ’ ‘T will be on Tuesday come se’n- 
night.’ Pr’ythee allow me at least to kiss your hand 
before that day that my mind may be in some 
composure.” 

On the appointed day they “commit” matrimony, and 
Steele, in course of time, “dwindles” into a tame and sub- 
missive husband. He subscribes himself in his letters to 
her as “your happy slave and obedient husband,” or “your 
most obsequious husband and most humble serv’nt.’’^^ T^^ 
letters are full of references to her as his “absolute gover- 
nesse” and “ruler.” He repeatedly acknowledges her sway: 
“You are the head of us and I stoop to a female reign, as 
being naturally made the slave of beauty.” After these 
confessions we need not be surprised to hear Dean Swift 
writing to Stella : “He is governed by his wife most abomi- 
nably, as bad as Marlborough.” 

But if she governs him it is well for him, for he is a most 
hopeless governor of himself. His improvidence in money- 
matters is notorious, and be is no less aware of it than others. 
“I never can, I own. . . .be what they call thoroughly fru- 
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gal.” His sanguine Irish natee makes him mistake 
his expectation for his income. He lives mostly 
on airy calculations, and unfounded hopes of coming 
into wealth. “I shall on Michaelmas day have 
£593,” writes the incurable optimist. Again, “Within 
a day or two I doubt not but we shall have our money, which 
will be the introduction to that life we both pant after with 
so much earnestness.” And, “I have that in my pockett 
which within few days will be a great sum of money.” He 
repeatedly assures her that the bargain he is making will 
keep them for ever from want, and once he promises her 
that she “shall be provided for better than any other family 
in England.” Despite these extravagant hopes and promises 
he has to confess that “ail his endeavours and thoughts texid 
only to extricate his condition.” She is certainly more pru- 
dent than he, and that is why he calls her his “dear Prue. ^ 
Again, Steele loved, not wisely but too well, the drink 
that both cheers and inebriates. Without it he could not have 

i' . ^ 

been what he calls himself, “no undelightfui companion,” or 
what his wife describes him to be, “as agreeable and pleasant 
a man as any in England.” It was a habit ah too common 
in his age. Sir Leslie Stephen has classified the men of the 
eighteenth century into those who could drink two bottles 
of port after dinner and those who could not, and Thackeray 
has observed that the wits of the age of Queen Anne were fat: 
“Swift was fat; Addison was fat; Gay and Thomson were 
preposterously fat; all that fuddling and punch drinking, that 
club and coffee-house boozing shortened the lives and en- 
larged the waist-coats of the men of that age.” Though 
Steele was not “a mountain of beef” (as Horace Walpole 
described a fellow diner at the table) tiiere is no doubt as 
to which of the two classes of people mentioned by Sir Leslie 
Stephen he belonged. With the morning headache, a disease 
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with which most of his contemporaries were familiar, Steele 
confesses his crime to his wife and promises amendment. 

“I have been a little intemperate, and discomposed 
with it; hut I will be very sober for the future especially 
for the sake of the most amiable and most deserving 
woman, who has made me her happy slave and obedi- 
ent husband.” 

But promises are more easily made than kept. Many 
of the letters are written in drink. “I am, dear Prue, a little 
in drink but at all times yr faithfull husband.” In one letter 
he subscribes himself “dead drunk” for love, another in toto 
is 

“Dear Prue, 

Sober or not, I am ever yours.” 

One need not be a prophet to guess in what condition 
Steele was when this letter was written. Equally obvious . 
is the reason why many letters consist of illegible scrawl. It 
is well that a man so improvident and imprudent as Steele 
has his “Prue” to govern him. 

Like all affectionate couples Steele and his wife fre- 
quently quarrelled with each other. Steele's irregular habits 
are a constant source of friction. He is often away from 
home, business and conviviality make him stay out at night. 
This “coquette of some years’ standing,” this “cried up 
beauty” must have found life with her incurably social, 
impractical and extravagant husband somewhat of a trial. 
Evidently she is vexed by his frequent absences, and one of 
Steele’s letters written in an imusually serious and wounded 
vein shows that “his absolute Governesse” must have been 
exceptionally disrespectful and cruel. He returns the letter 
to her, complaining about her masterful ways and asserting 
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tHat though he loves her “better than the light of his Eyes 
or the life-blood in his Heart,” he will be master of himself, 
that “his time and his will should be under no direction but 
his own.” She must also have been guilty of inquiring too 
closely as to how he was spending his time, and of making 
him look ridiculous by “sending after him.” How frequent 
these bickerings are is clear from what he once writes to 
her: “I wish I knew how to court you into Good 
Humour ; for Two or Three Quarrels more will despatch 
me quite.” 

The embers of misunderstanding flicker and fade, and 
fade and flicker again, but the steady flame of his love never 
dims for a moment. If a frown or a hard word of hers sinks 
him into despair a smile or a compliment sends him into 
ecstasy. Once she addi'esses him as “dear Dick” in a letter 
written from Wales, and the enraptured husband declares 
that he could forget his gout and walk down to her from 
London. The letters are mil of instructions to her to take 
care of her health. “Pray wrap yourself very warm” is the 
refrain of many of his notes. Her report of “continuall 
pain ” in her head gives him “ sensible affliction ” and he 
gives her his own recipe. 

“I am confident that washing your head in cold water 
will cure you; I mean, having water poured on your 
head, and rubbed with an hand, from the crown of 
your head to the nape of your neck. When I lay in yr 
place and on yr pillow, I assure you, I fell into tears 
last night, to think that my charming little insolent 
might be then awake and in pain, and tooke it to be 
a sin to go to sleep 

Many of his letters are merely notices of little pre- 
sents sent to her, “I enclose a guinea for your pocket”, 
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or“I send you some tea which I doubt not you will find very 
good,” or again, 

“Dear Prue, 

I send you seven pen’orth of walnutts at five a penny 
which is the greatest proof I can give you of my being, 
with my whole heart yrs.” 

Before the letter is despatched he adds in a P.S. “There 
are but 29 walnutts.” The next day he sends her “half an 
hundred more of walnutts.” In aU these letters we have 
the prose of love. “For tliee I die, For thee I languish.” 
he says in a short note of two sentences in 1712, six years 
after the marriage, and in 1717 he addresses her as “Ten 
thousand times my dear, dear, pretty Prue,” and concludes 
another letter with “Poor, dear, angry, pleased, pretty, 
witty, silly, everything Prue, yours ever.” 

Steele’s affection and respect for his wife do not appear 
surprising to us when we remember that it is he who in speak- 
ing of Lady Elizabeth Hastings, has paid the most handsome 
compliment that has ever been paid to a woman: “passion so 
high souled and graceful that to love her is a liberal educa- 
tion.” As Thackeray has pointed out, Steele is the first of 
English writers who admired and respected women. While 
Congreve looks on it as mere instruments of gallantry, and 
destined like most fortifications to fall after a certain time be- 
fore the arts and bravery of the besieger man, while Swift 
takes no pains to hide his opinion that woman is a fool, while 
Addison watches them as if they are harmless, half-witted 
pretty creatures made only to be men’s play things, while 
Pope declares that “every woman is at heart a rake” hungry 
for pleasure and for gain, Steele alone pays a manly homage 
to woman’s goodness and understanding as weU as to her 
beauty and tenderness. “His breast seems to warm, and his 





eyes to kindle when he meets with a good and beautiful wo- 
man, and it is with his heart as well as with his hat that 
he salutes her.” 


Steele’s letters are also full of tender references to his 
children. “The children are almost always in my head at 
the same time as yourself,” he writes to his wife. Again 
(playfully): “All my public spirit and gallantry is turned 
into the care of a wayward beauty called a wife, and a parcel 
of brats called children.” Here is an interesting account of 
one of the sons by the affectionate father: 

Your son at the present writing, is mighty well em- 
ployed, in tumbling on the floor of the room, and 
sweeping the sand with a feather. He grows a most 
delightful child, and very full of play and spirrit. He is 
also a very great scholar: be can read his Primer; and 
I have brought down by Virgil He makes very 
shrewd remarks upon die pictures. We are very intL 
mate friends and play-fellows.” 

Indeed Steele must have been a great favourite with his 
children of whom and of whose mother he was very proud. 
Your son, he writes to Mrs. Steele, “is extremely pretty, 
and has his face sweetened with something of the Venus his 

mother, which is no small delight to the Vulcan who begot 
lim.” 


Steele commits to paper every thought the moment it 
comes into his head. If any letters could be called impre- 
mediated effusions, undoubtedly Steele’s letters to his wife 

deserve the description. Many of them are dashed off in a 
hurry. 


I have but few minutes from the duty of my employ- 
ment to write in, and without time to read over what 
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I have writ; therefore beseech you to pardon the first 
hints of my mindj, which I have expressed in so little 
order.” 

Sometimes he has “to steal a moment” from a friend 
who is with him and observes him in every gesture and mo- 
tion, to tell “the charmer and the inspirer of his soul” that 
he is “her devoted, obedient servant.” 

The open hearted, unreserved, simple and affectionate 
nature of the man reveals itself in everyone of his letters. 
In fact, reading tvw or three of the short notes scribbled by 
Steele to his wife we get details for a mental portrait of the 
writer such as might be sought in vain in fifty essays of the 
Tatler. But when we read these tender and loving letters 
we feel even now as though we are unjustifiably prying 
into the writer’s confidence. Steele expressly begs his wife 
“to show his letters to no one living,” for the most excellent 
reason that “other people cannot judge of so delicate a cir- 
cumstance as the commerce between man and wife.” They 
answer to the definition of the true letter, a spontaneous non- 
literary production, ephemeral, intimate, personal and pri- 
vate, a substitute for a spoken conversation.” Well does 
Steele deserve to be remembered as the ideal letter writer 
no less than as the father of the familiar essay. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 



X ucwu lb a very mgn nonour to be called upon to write 
something for this Commemoration Volume. The services 
of the Founder of the Annamalai University to India have 
been so p*eat that they deserve to be recorded in letters of 
gold. This duty I would naturally leave to the present 
■/orkers in the University. 

I have thought it best to write on Reviews of Books 
because I wish the University had the opportunity to base its 
choice of Books for its Library on such reviews as I would 
look upon as ideal. 

There was a time when the Reviewer thought that it was 
his duty pnd^ his privilege to show up the faults, and the 
faults onlp of the books he had to review: to censure them 
or— what IS virhially the same thing, if not worse— to damn 
them with faint praise. Bishop Coplelton had such 

rewewers in his mind when in the course of his satirical 
Advice to a youne Reviewe T*^ ll A OQirl *■ - 
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favouritism— or worse — ^has often resulted in an undue 
adulation of third rate stuff. 

In either event it is the poor reader who suhers. 
Reviews have in these days become almost indispensable. 
Our very existence as men and women of culture depends 
on them. For, as Sir Arthur QxuUer-Couch puts it; 
‘Man and this planet being such as they are, for a man to 
read all the books existent on it is impossible; and if possible, 
would be in the highest degree undesirable’. 

We have to make a choice. And to whom shall we go, 
if not to the Reviewer for help in making our choice? ‘Some 
books, Bacon tells us, ‘may be read by Deputy’, i'or books 
of this type at least, we shall certainly have to depend on the 
Reviewer in these days— when the output of Books has been 
enormous and when our interests have been so varied. For 
such books and the Hterature of knowledge in general, what 
we expect from the Reviewer may be only a faithful and 
easily intelligible summary of the book he reviews. His task 
is easy, provided, of course, he is somewhat of an expert in 
the subject of the book reviewed. Be it said to the credit of 
the better sort of our periodicals and newspapers that their 
reviews hardly ever fail to give fair satisfaction in this field. 
When, however, we come to the reviews of what De Quincy 
calls the literature of power, we have often a different tale 
to tell. For one thing, all hterature of power is subjective — 
at least more subjective than objective, and its appeal caimot 
be the same to everybody. Tastes differ. What the 
reviewer dislikes the reader may like and what the 
reviewer relishes the reader may hate. Theoretically 
speaking, this position must be conceded. But, as a matter 
of fact, normally, this situation must not and does not arise. 
If the Reviewer is what Dr, I. A. Richards calls an adequate 
reader — a man of normal feelings, with no special preposses- 
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sions or prejudices, a man of Catholic tastes, widely read, 
conversant with bad as well as good literature, there is no 
reason why his judgment should not be ordinarily acceptable 
to the reader. Whether the reviewer is such a man is what 
the reader is keen on knowing. And that is why signed 
reviews are so much in demand. We ask for guidance from 
a man on whom we can rely. This reliance on great names 
may not be without its own peculiar risks, but on the whole 
the system of signed reviews works better than any oilier. 

I have, by implication at least, inciucied judgmeni, as a 
factor of some importance in a review, and here I am lu gooa 
company. E'or instance, the Century iJictioiiary aeiUits a 
review as ‘A critical Examination; a Critique; particuiaiiy a 
written discussion of the merits and defects of a literary 
work.’ I must admit, however, that this definition may not 
be universally accepted. The shorter Oxford tells us tiiat 
a review is ‘a general account or criticjism of a 
literary work.’ The fact is, of late, ail criticism has 
tended to become impressionist. Anatole France looiseci 
upon criticism as ‘the adventures of a soul througn master- 
pieces’ and Benedetto Groce would have us believe tiiaj, uie 
critic s sole business is to reproduce tiie work of art as tlie 
author conceived it. To me it appears that tins tendency is 
a reaction against the dogmatic criticism ox earlier nays. 
Tne this won’t-do-sort of criticism is deiiniteiy worse tnan an 
attempt to get at the author’s poini- of view. Tlie critic can 
often do nothing better than iindate the reader into tiie 
inmost recesses of the writer’s hearx.. xo reproduce tne con- 
ditions at the time the work of art was conceivea is an 
achievement of the highest merit, and we should be grateful 
to a critic who suceeds in doing it. But when ail his due 
praise is given to such a critic, we nave also tne right to ask 
him whether, white giving Ids author ms uue, he nas con- 
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sidersd. the position of the reader or the Tso,dsT’s ‘point of 
‘View. How the work of art is concieved is one thing, 
and how it would affect the reader is quite another 
thing. Those critics who adventure through masterpieces 
may not give a moment’s thought to the reader, but the 
reader’s point of view is at least as important as the author’s, 
so long as authors write for the readers and not for them- 
selves. And when a critic thinks of giving any importance 
what-so-ever to the' reader’s point of view, he has, ipso facto, 
to include judgment of some sort in his critique. 

¥7hat is true of criticism on a large scale is true also of 
reviews— such as appear in periodicals and newspapers. 
Reviews have to be brief — ^the briefer the better, provided 
they have all the essentials of criticism on a large scale— they 
must recreate the original work of art — ^that is due from 
them to the author — and they must understand the reader 
and make him feel at ease in the presence of the work of art. 
Judgment of some sort is implicit in this second part of the 
Reviewer’s duty. 


PHYSIQUE OF OUR UNIVERSITY WOMEN STUDENTS. 


By 

Dr. (Mrs) . Krishnabai Khadye, M.B.BS. 

Poona. 

As a Medical Examinei’ of the University women stu- 
dents of Poona for the last few years, I have arrived at some 
conclusions, which I take this opportunity to place before 
the Public, in this volume which commemorates the services 
of a great man to the Public of India. 

At the outset, I must point out that there is a great 
improvement in the height and health of our girl students in 
schools and colleges during the last five years. This is due 
as much to the greater freedom of life which now has been 
theirs, as to the Compulsory Physical Training to which they 
have been subjected in recent times. 

Those girls who have at least a moderate kind of freedom 
in their daily life at home and in the teaching institutions and 
who take part in sports are the best in health. 

Poverty is one of the causes of undernourishment and 
deficient diet among us and our students are a prey to it. 
But considering the money that is spent by our students, I 
must say that the undernourishment and d::riciency in diet 
are due more to our lack of knowledge of balanced diet than 
to poverty. We must create a real interest in balanced diet 
among our men and women. 

The sight of a good many of our girls is bad owing to 
uncorrected eyesight. I may say fiiat this is often due to 



their working when they are not keeping fit, or are convales- 
cent afer some disease like malaria or some infectious fever. 
We often neglect convalescence and that is often the root 
cause of many diseases and bad health amongst us. The girl 
who is deeply engrossed in her studies and does not take any 
part in the social life of hei' college is often anaemic or weak. 
The girl who lives in the college hostel and enjoys a freer 
life is often better in health than a girl who comes from her 
home, as I believe the heme atmosphere and environments 
of our girls are not often as free and congenial as they ought 
to be. 

The educated woman is not worse in her married or 
social life than her uneducated sister, nor does she suffer 
more in any of the complaints peculiar to women, or in 
pregnancy, nor does she have more difiiciilt child-labour than 
her uneducated sister. 

It must also be admitted that both our men and women 
are often ignorant of the rudimentary principles of health— 
of sex-hygiene, or antenatal and postnatal care, and this is 
a great handicap in life. Somebody^ — perhaps the Univer- 
sity or the heads of our schools — ought to make the rudi- 
mentary knowledge of the rules of hygiene and health — sex- 
hygiene, balanced diet, first aid, antenatal and postnatal care 
compulsory for our students — ^both men and women, if our 
future generation is to be strong and healthy and hardy 
enough to take a leading part in our country’s social and 
political life. Without this knowledge, mere culture or deep 
learning is no good to our boys and girls. For, we ought to 
know that a sound mind exists only in a sound body. 

There are very few facilities for sports and physical 
exercise for our women students, and many cannot and will 
not take pai't in sports, and therefore I think Physical Train- 
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ing must be made compulsory for all students from the pri- 
mary education stage to the University stage. I must say here 
that if Compulsory Physical Training is to be successful, a 
genuine interest in Physical Training has to be created not 
only among the students, but also among the parents and the 
managers of the teaching institutions. Without the co-ope- 
ration of all these three groups of people, Physical Training 
tends to become a mere farce. Last but not the least in 
importance is the medical examination of students. It is 
medical examination which points out the defects and defici- 
encies and abnormalities in the student. The guardians and 
the heads of institutions have to look into these matters. 

In conclusion, I would suggest that our teaching insti- 
tutions ought to take more interest in the physique of our 
students. They ought to impart to them the knowledge of 
the rules of hygiene, create a freer and more congenial 
atmosphere, provide good and adequate — ^though not neces- 
sarily costly-sports facilities and introdi’ce medical exami- 
nation and Compulsory Physical Training, Only. then can we 
hope to make our young men and women fit to take their due 
share in the burdens of life. 



UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 


By 

Rajasevasakta Dew an Bahadur 
Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, M.A., Honry., Ph.D, 

Rajali Sir Annamalai Chettiar, the Founder of 
the Annamalai University, evinced his practical interest in 
education when he made his first efforts to found a college 
in Madura which found fruition ultimately in the starting 
of what was the Sri Minakshi College in Chidambaram. As 
is usual with Sir Annamalai Chettiar, it was a whole-hearted 
effort as he is known not to do things by halves. It is his 
efforts to make the college many ways a model institution 
under the Madras University that brought about the acquain- 
tance between us. The college rapidly advanced from step 
to step, and had almost reached the position of being one of 
the comparatively few fully equipped colleges in the Presi- 
dency, when the agitation for a separate University for the 
Tamil districts resulted in the appointment of a Tamil Uni- 
versity Commission, which was to tour the Tamil districts 
taking evidence and submit its recommendations in regard 
to this. The University of Madras was seriously mahiTig 
efforts to become a teaching University contemplated by the 
Act of 1923. The normal development expected by the 
sponsors of the new Act was the creation of the teaching 
University at Madras, which would have become, with ite 
constituent colleges, a teaching centre like Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, the affiliated colleges constituting more or less a 
distinct section of this University, ultimately to become a 
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separate affiliating University. This course of development 

t t "■ " “ ”* - 


was marr 
in the ere 
the affilia 
Committe 
Differ eno 

this new umversity ana it oecame a mauier oi uunten- 
tion whether Trichinopoly or Madura should have this 
honour. The majority of the members, however, were 
opposed to the separation and did not favour it mostly on the 
ground it would have tended to create a much less efficient 
affiliating University than the Madras Univei'sity was during 
more than sixty years of its existence. In the course of this 
enquiry and the discussions in connection with it, Sir Anna- 
malai Chettiar’s intention to develop the Sri Minakshi Col- 
lege into a unitary teaching institution raised to the rank of 
a University, was discussed. I took occasion, when the re- 
port was got ready, to file a note that the recommendation 
of the Committee against starting a new University in the 
Tamil districts should not prejudice the question of the Sri 
Minakshi College developing into a unitary teaching Univer- 
sity. Whether this had any influence or no, the idea fruc- 
tified in the foundation of the Annamalai University, and 
took its character readily as a unitary, teaching University. 
In the course of normal development in earlier years, it held 
out promise of becoming a University centre of leai-ning 
very much like the German Universities of the old regime. 
This position was due entirely to the active exertions ail 
round of Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar. 

The Annamalai University started under very favoura- 
ble auspices, thanks to the active interest of this gentleman, 
and set before itself two specific objects in view, 
ft was to be a residential unitary teachina University. 
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Secondly it had laid itself out deliberately to 
foster South Indian culture specifically, and work for the 
special promotion of the study of the history, culture and 
literature of the Tamils, involving, as it naturally should, the 
promotion of the study of Tamil and Sanskrit in all their 
branches to the highest specialised work possible. 
Having regard to the active personal interest 
taken by the Pro-Chancellor, there was every hope 
that this double ambition would be realised to the full. 
Courses were accordingly laid. During the earher years 
therefore work went on along the fines laid down and care- 
fully selected appointments were made to fill the various 
Chairs and, in respect of certain subjects, even provision 
was made for sending out young men for training in various 
branches of teaching under terms of indenture to serve the 
University on their return. These early acts naturally 
gave the best promise of realising the objects with which 
the University started. Naturally in the present condition 
of opinion in regard to University education, there came in 
the external influences which led on to the expansion of the 
University along new lines. Certain schemes like schemes 
of agriculture and industry were brought in, to claim their 
quota of attention and diversion of funds. We have 
the fullest appreciation of the development so far in orien- 
tal studies and institutions brought into existence therefor, 
such as the Sanskrit and the Tamil Colleges, the College for 
Music which promised to develop into a real academy of 
music, a good library and numbers of up-to-date laboratories, 
with a residential system and promotion of social life. We 
feel certain that the distinguished Eajah Saheb who has 
done so much already to promote this unique institution 
would find it possible to put the University on the rails for a 
fuller and a freer and a brighter development, his original 
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ambition. We congratulate the Rajah Saheb upon his 
having completed his 60th year, and reaching his Sashti- 
yabdapurti in orthodox parlance. Let us hope that he will 
step forward steadily from this milestone to the further 
Biblical three score and ten, to the more orthodox Sata- 
hhisheka or the 80th year, and the real Vedic Satayush or 
the 101st birthday. 

Before concluding, however, we take the liberty of 
appealing to the Rajah Salieb to exert his influence, both 
among the wealthy members of his community and others 
similarly happily placed, to secure if necessary their 
co-operation and good offices to place this University 
beyond all need. It is his function as the original 
founder of the institution to hold aloft the high 
ideal. Promotion of the culture characteristic of 
India involves an equal and impartial treatment of ail 
subjects coming within the purview of Indian studies. 
Linguistic studies of the most general character imply, 
as it does in distant foreign countries, the study of Sanskrit 
language and literature essentially as a basic study, and 
the understanding of the Indian culture as such, or of its 
preservation and promotion on right lines, equally demand 
the cultivation of its philosophy, history and the sciences 
of India. In the realm of Sanskrit studies, South Indian 
Sanskrit studies have a very important and peculiar role 
to play in the study of Indian literature and culture. May 
the Almighty God help him to fulfil his aims, and place 
his own foundation on a permanent footing to achieve his 
high cultural ambition. May the Almighty God shower 
on Him His blessings to enable him to do this good work. 



EVOLUTION OF STARS 


By 

B. S. Madhava RaOj D.Sc,, F.R.A.S. 

Professor of Applied Mathematics y University of Mysore. 

Introduction 

The first notable success of astrophysics was the theory 
of ionisation of stellar atmospheres. Later work related to 
constitution of stars dealing with problems of equilibrium 
and energy transport leading to the mass— luminosity rela- 
tion, which can be taken to characterise the second stage of 
this development. As long as considerations relating to 
energy-production were not tackled rigorously, there was 
no hope of proceeding further and reaching the third stage 
of explaining the mysteries of the Russell-Hertzsprung dia- 
gram. The development of nuclear physics in the last few 
years has made it possible to obtain definite results regard- 
ing energy — generation. Just as in the first stage it was 
the theory of atomic structure that helped in the develop- 
ment, it is appropriate that in this third stage we should 
invoke the help of nuclear structure. Some of the achieve- 
ments of these latest ideas, their bearing on stellar evolu- 
tion and the difficulties still to be surmounted are indicated 
in this article. 

It is a great pleasure to offer this as my humble con- 
tribution to the volume commemorating the 61 st birth- 
day of one whose ideals in founding this University have 
been as lofty and sublime in conception as the subject of 
this article. 
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I Internal constitution of stars 

A general theory of the internal constitution of stars 
has been shown to be possible on the basis of the laws of 
gravitation, of radiation, of atomic structure and of simple 
gas laws. The theory is not too complicated mainly on 
account of the fact that the properties of matter in its 
gaseous and highly ionised state in the interior due to the 
enormous pressures and temperatures ruling there are 

much simpler than in any other state. 

■ ■ 

The principle of mechanical equilibrium permits the 
calculation of the pressure P at any point of a star if one 
knows the way in which the density Q varies with the dis- 
tance from the centre in other words if the “model” be 
known. 

In the simple gaseous ionisated state the mean 
molecular weight can be calculated from atomic theory, 
and the equation of state for the perfect gas is also valid. For 
a given model therefore the temperature T at any point can 
also be calculated. 

The next important consideration is that at the high 
temperatures in the interior, radiation pressure is as im- 
portant as gas pressure. Taking this into account and using 
the fact that radiation presstire varies as the fourth power 
of the temperature, one could calculate the internal tem- 
perature of a star for any given model. The calculations 
become partictilarly simple on Eddington’s model for which 
^0=28 that of water, 

Pc=36X10® atm; Te=2-9X10’ K for the sun. 

To relate the above quantities with conditions at the 
surface, one has next got to calculate the escape of radiation 
from the interior. On general principles it is evident that 
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the heat wiil flow, inside the star, from regions where the 
radiation presstxre is greater to those where it is smaller. 
This flow of heat however meets with a resistance due to 
the opacity of the gas, and the co-efficient of opacity 
can be calculated as a function of P, and T by applying 
the general methods of the quantum theory of the inter- 
action of matter and radiation. It is thus possible, start- 
ing with pure theory, to calculate the luminosity of a star 
of given mass and radius and built on a given model. It is 
found that the luminosity increases very rapidly with the 
star’s mass-rather faster than its fourth power on the 
average. For the same mass it changes but slowly with 
the star’s size (inversely as Vr). Differences in the model 
make surprisingly little difference in the luminosity. The 
chemical composition makes little difference too except for 
the abundance of hydrogen, the luminosity of a star of 
almost pure hydrogen being less by a factor of 300. Apply- 
ing this to the sun, an agreement between calculated and 
observed luminosities is obtained if hydrogen forms 35% 
by weight of the interior mass, the rest being heavy el8» 
ments. 

This conclusion that the luminosity of a star depends 
mainly upon its mass is in effect Eddington’s well known 
“mass-luminosity relation,” and it will be shown later that 
it is really a conseouence of the fact that the hydrogen con- 
tent of a star does not vary at random for a given mass. 

2. The Russell-Hertzsprung diagram. 

The theory of constitution of stars described above 
accounts for the close correlation between luminosities and 
masses, but it gives no explanation at all of the equally 
conspicuous relations connecting luminosity and spectral 
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class as is brought out clearly in the Russell — ^Hertzsprung 
diagram, R.H.D. in brief. Experience has shown that, up to 
a certain approximation, all stars are characterised by two 
numbers which ihight be chosen in general as the luminosity 
L and the surface temperature T. These at the same time 
also define the radius of the star R, In the R.H.D. these 
co-ordinates are plotted as log L and log T; alternatively 
one could also plot log (R/R ) and log (L/L and call 

O O 

this the modified R.H.D. or the R-L plane. The diagram 
shows (Fig. I) that stars favour only certain regions of 
the plane. The great majority cf the stars belong to the so 


Fm. I. Showing the relation 
between mnSKS, radii and lunu* 
nosities of various stars and the 
divisktn of stars into the normal 
stars or the stars, of the main 
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Fig. I 


called main-sequence; then* luminosities and radii increase 
rather regularly with their mass, as also the effective tem- 
perature. So the stars of this group range from hot and 
luminous blue giants down to the cool and faint red dwarfs. 
According to the Best observations it is practically a sharp 
line, and the stars belonging to it therefore form a one- 
parameter group. Besides the stai-s of the main sequence, 
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and to the right of them above lie the red giants (L large 
T small) with L and R larger than for stars of the same 
mass in the main sequence. In the R-L diagram these 
form a separate branch (giant branch) branching off near 
the middle of the main sequence. It should also be noted 
that some particular stars located in this region possess a 
property of periodic luminosity changes (Cepheid varia- 
abies and others of long period) and represent the upper 
boundary, in respect of L, of the giant branch. Again to 
the ieft and below the main sequence are the white dwarf 
states (T large, L small) corresponding to smaller lumino- 
sities and radii than stars of corresponding masses in the 
main sequence. Probably related to the white dwarfs are 
the central stars of planetary nebulae (Wolf-Rayet stars) 
which also possess small radii for given luminosities. 

A proper understanding of this distribution of stars 
in the R-L diagram is of fundamental importance for ques- 
tions of stellar evolution and it can be seen from very 
general considerations that this understanding depends on 
a knowledge of the mechanism of energy production in 
stars. In consonance with the theorem of Vogt and Russell 
one must expect theoretically that under certain assump- 
tions the state of a star is completely characterised by two 
parameters and accordingly by its position in the R.H.D. 
Further the matter which a star consists of is determined 
by specifying its total mass and its chemical composition. 
If now the original chemical composition of stellar material 
be universally the same (and our knowledge of the abun- 
dance relations of chemical elements makes this assumption 
plausible) a difference in the chemical composition of stars 
can only be a result of the energy-generating nuclear reac- 
tions which on their part are determined by the state of the 
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star. Therefore there remain, besides, only the mass and 
the age of the star as hidependent parameters. 

The calculation of the empirical parameters L and T 
from the mass and the pai-ameter of chemical composition 
assumes a theory of the internal constitution of the star. 
On the theory of Eddington sketched in § 1 which assumes 
the conditions of equilibrium and energy-transport as 
fundamental but not the energy-generation, the mass-lumi- 
nosity relation is obtained as a relation between two para- 
meters, the stars of different luminosities in the main 
sequence being also stars of different masses. But it is obvi- 
ous however that the mass-luminosity relation merely des- 
cribes their uniform chemical composition. The principal 
problem of the theory of nuclear reactions in stars is to derive 
the dependence of energy-generation on chemical composi- 
tion, and thereby elucidate the structure of the R.H.D. 

3. Stellar nuclear reactions 

The magnitude of the problem of energy-generation 
inside a star can be best illustrated by considering the Sun, 
a typical star. The Sun radiates 2 ergs per second per gram 
of its mass which corresponds to a loss of 4,200,000 metric 
tons per second, and since there is equilibrium between 
generation and loss of energy, energy of the same 
order must have continued to be generated throughout geo- 
logical times during the last 2*10® years. Besides the Sun 
there are stag's which throw out nearly thousand times as 
much energy. The question naturally arises; where does 
this energy come from? According to the ideas of modern 
Physics, there are four possible sources: 

(i) Contraction of a star without change of chemical 
constitution — the energy liberated is gravita- 
tional energy. 
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(ii) The building up of heavy atomic nucleii out of 

lighter ones— the energy liberated is nuclear 

energy. 

(iii) Contraction by transformation of a part of the 

matter into densely packed neutrons. 

(iv) Complete annihilation of matter — energy liber- 

ated is the rest energy of matter. 

Of these the last source can be left out of account in 
View of the fact that it has not been so far observed in the 
laboratory, and even from a theoretical point of view the 
discovery of the neutron mid positron has shown that by 
the equalisation of positive and negative charges only the 
electron mass is transformed into radiation while the pro- 
ton mass is unaltered. On very general thermodynamic 
arguments it can be shown that the third source postulated 
IS nnprobable for normal stars but might be invoked for 
explaining catastrophic phenomena. Thus we have to 
make the assumption that during the life time of a star, 
in so far as it is subject to our observation, only the first 
two sources need be considered. Of these the first alone is 
not sufficient to explain the production of energy as for 
example, in the case of the Sun whose present rate of 
radiation would exhaust this source in 4-10^ years. One is 
led almost by a process of exhaustion to the second as the 
most hkely one. Although this had been surmised some 
years ago it is only the progress of nuclear physics in the last 
few years that has made it possible to prove this surmise 
and decide rather definitely which process can and which 
cannot occur in the interior of stars. A careful analysis by 
Bethe of all the possible processes has shown that the only 
thermonuclear reactions which can occur at sufficiently large 
, rates at the temperatures of steUar interiors are those bet- 
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ween protons and the light nucleii. In general terms one 
might say that the energy production of stars is due entirely 
to the combination of four protons and two electrons into 
an a particle. As can be seen from Table I this foi*mation of 
four atoms of hydrogens into one of helium results in a dia- 
mution of the combined masses of the interacting nucleii 
by 1 part in 135. This simplifies the discussion of stellar 
evolution in as much as the amount of heavy matter, and 
therefore the opacity, dees not change with the time. 


Table Cormkd md cMiiional nudear mosses, 
and binding energies. 


Nucleic 

Mass 

Binbing Eheict 
(mMID 

REfEtEMCE 


1.008 93 


19 

He» 

3.016 99 

5.87 

!8 

B * 

4.02S 4 

0.6 ±1 


He* 

4.003 86 


29 

Li* 

4.0269 

— 1 ±1 


He® 

5.013 7 

-0.9 ±0.2 

23 

Li® 

5.013 6 

-1.6 ±0.3 


Be« 

6.021 9 

~ 1 .8 ±0.8 

2! 

Be’ 

7.019 28 

5.7 

26 

Be* 

8.007 80 

-0i)8±0.04 

28 

B* 

8.027 4 

0.0 ±0.4 

21 

B« 

9.016 4 

-0.5 ±0.2 

2! 

D*> 

10.020 2 

3.8 

21 

N« 

12.022 5 -24 3 

0.0 ±0.9 

21 

N” 

13.010 08 

2.03 

19 

0'» 

14.013 1 

5.1 

21 


Table I 


These reactions of hydrogen with the lighter nucleii 
are shown in Table II which gives the energy evolution Q 
of the reaction, its probability per second and also the life 
time, all calculated for a temperature of 2X10' degrees. 
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As has been shown by Bethe no elements heavier than 
helium can be built up to any appreciable extent perma- 
nently in the interior of stars under present conditions. An 
extract from table II of reactions leading to He^ is given in 
Table III, along with the average energy produced in ergs/gm 
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Table H 


per second. As can be seen at once from this table it is 
the nitrogen reaction alone which gives energy generation in 
consonance with the observed data for the sun. We can 
divide these reactions into three classes: 

(i) H+H=DH-e+ 

with the deuteron being next transferred into He^ by further 
capture of protons. From the life time value in Table II 
and energy generation value in Table III, this appears a pro- 
bable reaction, but there is a possibility that this reaction 
itself may he forbidden by selection rules. 
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TABtrE . Energy production in the sun for semmi mtidear rmcimm. 


Reaction 

Average Energy ' 
pRODUCTSOx.fCerg/g sec.) 


0.2 


sxtm* 

:LP+H*«2He^ 

4 X i0«' 


■ sxtm 




3 


l§-l. 


m oieans that the energy production in the reactions following 
the one listed, isincluded* E.g. the, figure for the N«+H^ Imiudes the 
complete chain (1). 

Table III 

(ii) the reactions in which the light elements Li, 
Be, B are involved 

Lf + ff = 2He" 

Be® + ff = Li® + He" 

B“ + ff = 3He" 

Li begins to be used up at about 2X10® deg, Be at 3 ‘5 X 10® 
deg and the isotopes of B at about 9X10® degrees. As seen 
from Table II these light elements would “burn” in a very 
short time, and moreover they are destroyed permanently 
and will not be replaced. Thus for example, Be would act 
in the following way 

Be® + ff = Li® + He" 

Li® + ff = Be^ 

Be’' + E- = Lf 
Lf + ff = 2 He" 

(iii) N""H" = 0"® 

which written out fully as a chain reaction is given in Table 
IV, This is in fact the most important source of stellar 
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C«+H» = N«, 

Nw =C«+€+ 

c«+hi=n^ 

0« =Ni5+e+ 

N‘HHi = 02+He^ 

Table IV 

energy and in it carbon and nitrogen isotopes serve merely 
as catalysts for tbe combination. It can conveniently be 
called the carbon-nitrogen cycle. As seen from Table II, a 
given C nucleus will, at the centre of the sun, capture a 
proton once in 2-5 X 10® years, a given once in 5 X 10^ 
years. These times are short compared with the age of 
the sun, and therefore the cycle will have repeated itself 
many times in the history of the sun so that statistical 
equilibrium has been established between all the nucleii 
occuring in the cycle. Another important point about t his 
cycle is its very strong dependence on temperature viz. T*® 
and this has important astrophysical consequences. 

The one thing that is common to all the above reac- 
tions is the end product He^, the a-particle. Obviously 
nothing can happen to it since the reaction He^ + H = Li® 
is unstable because of the non-existence of Li®. The 

33 
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a-partiele appears to be the only thing stable in this micro- 
cosna of changes, and if hydrogen be the “fuel of the stars” 
helium is the ashes. 

4. The Sun 

As has already been remarked in connection with 
Table 11 it is the carbon-nitrogen cycle that keeps the sun 
shining. This can be brought out in a more striking way 
by answering the following question. Neglecting all nuclear 
considerations regarding the cycle, which nucleus will give 
us the right energy evolution in the sun ? or conversely ; 
given an energy evolution of 20 ergs/g-sec at the centre, 
and 2 ergs/g.sec at the surface, which nuclear reaction will 
give us the right central temperature (^19X10® degrees)? 


Table Central temperatures necessary for gitdng ob- 
served energy production in sun, with various nuclear 

reactions. 


REACtlON 

r 

(million OECREES) 


0.36 

HeHH = Li^ 

2.1 

Li^-|-H = 2He< 

2.2 

Be®-i-H = Li®+ He^ 

3.3 

BK>+H = C« 

9.2 ■ 

B»i+H = 3He* 

S.S 

C«+H»=N‘3 

15.5 


18.3 


32 

Ne“+H«Na22 

3'/ 


Table V 


This calculation has been carried out in Table ¥. It has 
been assumed that the density is SO, the hydrogen-concen- 
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tration 35% that of the other reactant 10% by weight It 
is seen from the table that all nucleii up to boron require 
extremely low temperatures in order not to give too much 
energy-production; these temperatures (<10'' degrees) are 
quite irreconcilable with the equations of hydrostatic and 
radiation equilibrium. On the other hand, oxygen and 
neon would require much too high temperatures. Only 
carbon and nitrogen require nearly, and nitrogen in fact 
exactly, the central temperature obtained from the Edding- 
ton integrations (19 X 10® degrees). Thus from stellar 
data alone we could have predicted that the carbon-nitro- 
gen cycle is the process responsible for the energy produc- 
tion. 


Table Comparison of the carbon-nitrogen reaction with 

observations. 


Star 

Luminosity Central 
erg/g sec . Density 

i 

CONTENT 

(RER- 

GENT) 

Central Tem- 
perature 
(Million degrees) 

Energy 
INTE- Produc- 

GRATSOH TION 

Sun 

2.0 

76 

35 

19 

18.5 

Sirius A 

30 

41 

35 

26 

22 

Capella 

50 

0.16 

35 

6 

32 

U Ophiuchi 
(bright) 

180 

12 

50 

25 

26 

Y Cygni 
(bright) 

1200 

6.5 

80 

32 

30 


Table VI 


5. The main sequence 

The theory that the main sequence stars owe their 
energy generation chiefly to the carbon-nitrogen reaction 
is very satisfactorily verified from observational data. In 
table VI a comparison of the theory with observation is 
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made in the case of five stars for which the data are suffici- 
ently well-known. The last column in the table is calcu- 
lated as the necessary central temperature to give the 
correct energy evolution as observed. In the calculations 
the content is taken as 10%. The last column but one 
gives the temperatures as calculated on hddingtonh theory. 
The agreement between the two columns is highly saiisi'ac- 
tory, the only exception being the star Capella whicn cannot 
really be considered as belonging to the main sequence. 

Russell had suggested long ago tliat the central tem- 
peratures of ail stars of the main sequence are nearly the 
same although the luminosities of these stars varied by 
factors of the order 10®. This is easily understood on the 
present theory if we assume that in general all these stars 
have the same energy sotu’ce. In fact the very strong 
dependence of the N-C cycle on temperature 
shows that a small variation of the central temperature 
brings about a large change in the luminosity. 

As pointed out by Von Weiszsacker it is also possible on 
this theory to understand the bend in the R'H'D (See 
Fig. 1) in the region of the red dwarfs. The reaction 
H + H = D + e+ already considered before plays a role in 
this connection. Due to its weak dependence on tempera- 
ture this reaction is not of much importance for the major 
part of stars in the main sequence whose central tempera- 
ture are ^2X 10^ degrees. In the region of smaller tempe- 
ratures of the order 15X10® degrees and less, this reaction 
appears to he concurrent with the N—C reaction and as 
shown by Fig. 2. even of greater importance. The bend in 
the main sequence is to be attributed to the weak depend- 
ence of luminosity on central temperature in this region of 

red dwarfs of mass nearly. 

O 
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Fig* . I'he energy production in ergs/g sec. due to the ■ 
proion-protofi combination (curve H + H) and the carbon* 
nitrogen cycle (N + H), as a function of the central tern* 
perature of the star, ^^lid curve: total energy production 
caused by both reactions. The following assumptions were 
made: central density *100, hydrogen concentration 35 
percent, nitrogen !CI percent: average energy production 
1/5 of central production for l/IO for N + IL 

Fig. II 

The narrow width of the main sequence can be under- 
stood if we observe that its stars are prescribed to lie in a 
region which corresponds to certain allowed variations in 
their chemical composition. These stars must satisfy both 
the following conditions (a) they must not be so young 
that their energy-generation is due either to contraction or 
the burning of elements lighter than carbon and (b) on the 
other hand they must not fail to possess hydrogen. We 
describe gaints as those stars which do not satisfy (a) and 
the white dwarfs as those which do not satisfy (h). 

6. Giants and Variable Stars. 

The central temperatures of these stars are less by a 
factor 10 than those of main sequence stars, which also 
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amounts to low densities. Under these circumstances it is 
impossible for the carbon cycle to work, and one has to 
assume that the energy is generated either by contraction 
or by the transformation of very light atoms. In either 
case the giants must still be young stars. Since the elements 
Li, Be and B are scarce on the sun and the earth it is plausi- 
ble to assume that these elements have been burnt away in 
normal stars but exist in abundance in very young stars.: 



Fic. Pulsating vartabies and difTerent nuclear reactions. 

Fig. m 

On the assumption that the energy generation in giants 
is due to reactions of the lighter elements, Gamow and 
Teller have drawn in the R— L diagram calculated curves for 
each reaction parallel to the main sequence (See Fig, 3) . A 
star which contains all these nucleii in largo quantities would 
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stay along one o£ these curve as long as the correspond- 
ing isotope was completely burnt out, and then make a 
transition to the curve of next higher temperature and 
finally land in the main sequence. On this picture such a 
star should spend a comparatively long time within each of 
these bands and undergo a more rapid gravitational con- 
traction during the transition from one such region to an- 
other. As is well known these variable stars from a one- 
parameter sequence, all their characteristics being depend- 
ent on the vibration period. Thus the knowledge of this 
period fixes the position of the star on the R— L diagram. 
In fig 3. the region of pulsating stars in shown by the shad- 
ed area, the width of each area being proportional to the 
number of stars observed. It is seen that there are definite 
concentrations of the stars near the regions where the 
nuclear reactions of light elements become import- 
ant. The three regions corresponding to cluster, Cepheid 
and long-period variables might be associated with the 
and Li, Be, and perhaps the D — reactions respectively. 
Gamow goes even further in explaining the line of the 
pulsating stars as a limit to the distribution of red-giants in 
the R— L diagram. According to him this line is to be inter- 
preted as the limit above which the evolution is purely 
gravitational (until the star gets into the main sequence) 
and below which it is due to nuclear reactions. Because of 
the short time scale of gravitational contraction the number 
of stars observed above this line must be statistically small, 
and this explains the gap between this line and the main 
sequence. The pulsative instability of the stars near this 
limiting line can be explained as due to the conditions exist- 
ing during the transition from the state of thermonuclear 
evolution into the state of purely gravitational contraction. 
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This theory, charmmg as it is, meets with the difficulty 
that the abundance o£ the lighter elements in red giants 
does not appear to be sufficient to retard the process of con- 
traction suitably, and it may be still necessary to assume 
that either pure contraction and some other unknown source 
of energy plays a part in the evolution of giants. 

7. White dwarfs and Novae 

In connection with the Vogt-Russell theorem i! has 
already been remarked that the mass and a parameter de- 
noting chemical compositien can be chosen as independent 
numbers characterising a star. For stars in the region to 
the left of the main sequence we can take the hydrogen 
content as the parameter of this chemical composition in so 
far as nuclear reactions are concerned. From the theory of 
nuclear reactions it follows at once that a star to the left of 
the main sequence can contain little or no hydrogen, for if it 
did the state of high temperature and density would, inspite 
of gravitation, induce sufficient energy generation to prevent 
contraction. 

Before understanding the evolutionary significance of 
white dwarfs it is necessary to get some theoretical ideas 
about them which, thanks to the work of Chandrasekhar, 
are very satisfactory. They represent senility, almost the 
approach to the final state of a contracting star in which 
all the energy, gravitational, nuclear or what not, has been 
exhausted and radiated away into space, and nothing more 
can happen to it. Within them the elect rons are degenerate 
jammed together as closely as the quantum laws permit. 
It has been shown that the radius and density of a star in this 
state are determined by its mass (and H-content if any) . If 
the mass of a star does not exceed the value Mo =5 • 7M /ii^ 
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(fi-molecular weight and equal to 2 for no hydrogen) i.e. 
1-4 M^, the final state by contraction will be a sphere of 

completely degenerate (partially relativistic) electron gas. 
For such masses less than each mass gives a definite 

value Rmiu for the final radius the least value 0 or Rnua 
corresponding to Mo itself. For masses larger than Mo the 
critical conditions will not be reached, and as far as present 
knowledge goes such a star might contract indefinitely. 
Another interesting point in connection with stars of mass ^ 
Mo might also be noticed. For the mass lying between 
5-7 M^.'fi- and 6-6 the degenei*acy of an electron 

gas will always begin at a certain stage while for still heavier 
s tars the electrons will always remain in the state of an ideal 
gas. The evolutionary significance of these ideas will be 
discussed in the last section. 

As intei mediate states between the main sequence and 
white dwarfs are the novae, according to ideas put forth by 
Biermann. This theory is based on the following facts: 

(i) For a normal nova outburst the energy generat- 

ed is small as compared with the thp-rmal 
energy content of the stars. 

(ii) The luminosity of a nova before and after the 

outburst is the same witnin the limit of errors 
of observation . 

(iii) As far as the best observations go, the final state 
after an outburst is intermediate bet- 
ween^ the main-sequence and white dwarf 
states. The first two observations which are 
mutually compatible show that the outburst 
does not materially alter the inner structure 
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of the star, and this shows that, in view of 
(iii) the stai' was also in the intermediate 
state before the outburst. 

The origin of the outburst itself has been ascribed by 
Vogt to the fact that the onset cf degeneracy would auto- 
matically liberate the great quantity of I’adiant energy 
previously trapped in the gas, since degenerate gas has 
very small opacity. 

8. Evolution of Stars 

If we accept the evolutionary hypothesis and postulate 
the energy sources as in section, 3 it follows that small and 
large masses should have a rather differenl evolutionary 
history, since the mass or a star during its whole life his- 
tory is almost invariant changing by less than 1 per cent. 

Consider first a star of small mass. This would start 
from the main sequence, and for its further evolution the 
H-content might be taken as the parameter. The energy- 
generation would be due to the N-C cycle and the lumino- 
sity would increase by nearly a factor of 100 as the H-con- 
tent is decreasing. The existence of the empirical mass- 
luminosity relation can be interpreted as a statistical corre- 
lation intrinsically due to the fact that the star spends most 
of its life time in the low luminosity part of its evolution- 
ary track. This track based on the N-H reaction is shown 
schematically in Fig. 4 for the sun. After the hydrogen 
content has fallen below a certain limit the star will start a 
contraction which steadily increases in speed. When the H- 
contents falls to nearly 0-002 per cent the nuclear energy 
liberation becomes negligible as compared with the gravita- 
tional. The evolutionary track due to contraction, is shown 
.further in the same figure, and gives rise to a continuous 
increase in luminosity during a comparatively long period of 
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maximum density and such stars are apparently destined to 

unlimited contraction with central density and temperature 

rising above any given value. Fig. 4 also shows, according 

to Gamow, that white dwarfs are at present far from the 

finite stage of contraction, as the difference between the 

actual track for a star of mass M and the dotted track 

O 

R=RD.in indicates. Another very interesting suggestion 
made by Gamow is that stars of mass between 5‘7M 

0 

and 6‘6 M /p^can explain, while they are getting into a 
© 

degenerate state, the formation of “super-novae” by the 
process of neutron-formation. 

We now come to consider the evolution of large masses. 
The first stage of evolution for these viz., the red giant state, 
and the transition through the pulsating state to the region 
of blue giants in the main sequence appear fairly simple to 
understand. The second stage as to what to happens to 
these when they go over to the left of the main sequence 
does not appear to be quite clear at present. If one postu- 
lated that they met the same fate as stars of masses greater 

than the Chandrasekhar-Landau limit of 1-4 M viz. con- 

■ O 

traction to arbitrarily large densities, we ought to find dense 
states of large masses; but these have never been observed. 
Two ways, perhaps not mutually exclusive, have been sug- 
gested to meet this difficulty Gamow has pointed out that 
such contraction cannot take place indefinitely because, on 
account of the angular momentum of the stars, the centri- 
fugal forces soon become large and cause the breaking of 
such a massive star into several small pieces (see Fig. 5) 
with the masses below the critical value. These pieces will 
then continue to exist indefinitely in the form of white 
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dwarfs. Such an explanation would amount to the drastic 
assumption that existing white dwarfs do not represent a 
finite stage of evolution of a single star but are fragments 
of the explosion of heavy stars. The other way is° based 
on the suggestion of Chandrasekhar that aU stars of large 
mass when they come near the region of white dwarfs 
actually cast off their masses on account of excessive radia- 



Fig. V 


tion pressure, as is observed in the Wolf-Rayet stars. After 
casting off their mass, these stars would reach the white 
dwarf stage. This suggestion like that of Gamow also makes 
the white dwarf stage not a finite one but the result of a 
catastrophic change. 
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While the results based on the carbon cycle energy- 
generation can be considered quite satisfactory for the main- 
sequence stars, the above considerations relating to giants 
and white dwarfs are not quite satisfactory and there appear 
some contradictions which will now be pointed out. The 
first difficulty is presented by the existence of stars of very 
high luminosity like the blue giant T-Cygni near the top of the 

main sequence (M=17 1 and the red super giant) t- 

G 

Aurigae. These giants radiate as much as 1000 erg ^g. sec. or 
more, and at this rate the preponderant initial hydrogen con- 
tent would be completely consumed in 10® or even 10^ years 
(i.e. in a time much shorter than even the age 10® years 
usually given to the stars) . The simplest explanation of this 
would perhaps be that these are comparative young stars 
formed long after the separation of the galaxies (on the ex- 
panding Universe hypothesis) . In view of the fact that even 
at the present time the mass of interstellar mat ter is commen- 
surate with that of the stars, there is perhaps intrinsically 
nothing against such an assumption, But it has to face the 
difficulty that in star-clusters to which a common origin is to 
he ascribed there exist together giants and faint main- sequ- 
ence stars which cannot certainly be equally old. Moreover 
why should only stars of great mass he younger than the 
galaxy, and why should there not be stars to the right of 
the main sequence having low luminosity and going over 
into stars of the solar type or fainter types? The second 
difficulty relates to the white dwarfs. Such a star having 
the mass of the sun, and negligible hvdrogen content would 
require for its formation, through the process of normal 
evolution, at least 10” years i.e. periods longer than the 
age of the galaxies. The suggestion of Gamow that white 
dwarfs known at present do not represent the finite stages 
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of normal evolution of smaller masses but fragments of 
larger stars broken into pieces would no doubt remove this 
difficulty, but it would be hard to assume this unless it 
can be shown independently that the present white dwarfs 
are not the result of the normal evolution of a star of tyiass 
< starting from the main sequence. Another way 

of escape out of the difficulty suggested by DeSitter is to 
assume that the white dwarfs are really older ttian the 
galaxies, and being dense “hard nuts to crack” they actual- 
ly came through the period when the galaxies were all to- 
gether and had not begun to separate. This again appears 
difficult to understand if the idea were applied to Sirius A 
and Sirius B, components of a double star and the latter a 
white dwarf. 

In conclusion we might say that while we know why 
the main sequence stars are there shining, we do not know 
why the giant stars still shine, and why the white dwarfs 
are already there. 
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THE SOLILOQUY 
By 

C.R.Myleru,M.A. 

Modern dramatic criticism, and also tiie practice ol 
present-day playwrights are definitely against tlie use ol 
soliloquies in dramas. They are condeinnea as oid-iasnicn- 
ed, childish and conventional. The soihoquy nuglii nave 
come in handy for Shakespeare to reveal the workings of 
the mind of the villain lago, aiid also incideiitaily to indulge 
in his poetic outbursts, but, is it natural, asks the twentieth 
century dramatist. Do people soliloquise when they go shop- 
ping or run to catch trains or even when they get married .^ 
On these grounds ail soliloquies have been completely banish- 
ed from modern plays, and especially the realistic ones deal- 
ing with every-day life. If an unwary playwright should 
introduce one or two of these unfortunate soliloquies, he is 
immediately branded as out-of-date, and medieval. 

But before we examine the question in detail let us see 
what is a soliloquy. It is the speech in which a character 
speaks aloud without, or regardless, of the presence of hear- 
ers, directly, to the audience. Very often in Elizabethan 
plays we will have the villain for example laying aside his 
mask and bai’ing his soul to the audience in a speech deliver- 
ed to them in confidence. We can aLo include under tliis 
head the ‘asides,’ which are common in old plays. These wore 
the means employed by dramatists to take us down into the 
hidden recesses of a person’s nature, and to reveal the mo- 
tives of conduct which could not be disclosed in the course 
of ordinary dialogue. Such knowledge would be necessary 
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for the spectators to understand the characters and their 
actions completely. The dramatist is at a disadvantage when 
compared to the novelist; the latter can dissect his charac- 
ters and reveal their inmost thoughts, but the dramatist can 
have no chance of doing it. That is why the old playwrights 
had recourse to soliloquies. (It is curious how even when 
there is no necessity, some modem novelists, make use of 
soliloquies in their novels!) While the characters are think- 
ing aloud, we are permitted to over-hear what they say. It 
should not be taken that they are addressing their remarks 
directly to the audience, though some actors might recite 
their soliloquies in that style. 

The soliloquy played an important part in ancient Greek 
Drama. In Aescnylus we have the bound Prometheus pro- 
claiming his woes to the heavens, before the daughters of 
Ocean come to comfort him. Even in Sophocles and Euri- 
pides there are several long speeches which are spoken at 
large in the manner of soliloquies; they are not directly 
addressed to the chorus. But even when speeches are 
addressed to the chorus, they are in the nature of confessions 
of the inmost thoughts of the chief characters. In French 
Drama also the same system is followed; the chorus has 
shrunk to a single attendant for each of the chief characters, 
who always accompanies his hero or heorine, and hears aU 
that IS said by the chief figures. Thus the clever French 
dramatists, while avoiding all semblance of the soliloquy, 
pi o ted by all its advantages. These confidants were 
colourless creatures, drawn vaguely and existed for the 
sole purpose of being talked to. Victor Hugo dismissed 
these pale figures from his plays; he was therefore driven 
back ^ to the soliloquy. The argumentative monologue of 
^ e mg in Hemani ’ is one of the longest soliloquies in all 
dramatic literature. It is fidl of Hugo’s sweUing rhetoric 
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born-playwrights that they were, knew instinctively how 


again re- 


actions of some of his more intricate creations. But for 
these self-revealing passages we may not be able to under- 
stand the character of some of his men and women. Shakes- 
peare makes use of the soliloquy most in his “Otliello.” He 
uses it again and again to let lago reveal his own villainy, as 


us about the further development of the plot. The former 


conditions. “It lets a tortured hero unpack his heart; it 
provides a window to his soul; it gives the spectator a plea- 


aerc was as 
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pect. They did not even make sure that there was no 
one else present on the stage, when some characters were 
soliloquizing: Romeo overhears Juliet’s soliloquy from the 

balcony ; in Moliere’s “Miser” also there are such situa- 
tions! 



The soliloquy has been defended ably by many writers. 
William Congreve in his Epistle Dedicatory to the “Double 
Dealer puts up a stout fight in favour of soliloquies. “I 
grant that for a man to talk to himself appears absurd a nd 
unnatural: and indeed it is so in most cases; but the cir- 
cumstances which may attend the occasion make great 
alteration. It oftentimes happens to man to have deigns 
'v^ich require him to himself, and in their nature cannot 
admit of a confidant. Such for certain, is all villainy; and 
other less mischievous intentions may be very improper 
to be communicated to a second person. .... .when a mf^n 
in soliloquy reasons with himself, and weighs all his designs 
we ought not to imagine that this man either talks to us or 
to himself; he is only thinking, and thinking such matter as 
were inexcusable folly in him to speak. But because we are 
concealed spectators of the plot in agitation, and the poet 
finds necessary to let us know the whole mystery of his 
contrivance, he is willing to inform us of this person’s 
thoughts; and to that end is forced to make use of the ex- 
pedient of speech, no other better way being yet invented 

thought.” Victor Hugo in the 
Miserables declared that it was wrong to believe that the 
soliloquy was unnatural, because often a strong agitation 
speaks out aloud. Prof. Bradley says; “Neither soliloquy 
nor the use of verse can be condemned on the mere ground 
that It IS unnatural. No dramatic language is natural.” 

It is curious how when modem audiences allow many 
unnatural conventions on the stase. the t,.. 
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been consigned to the limbo of the past. In certain kinds 
of plays like light-comedyj the comic-opera, the poetic- 
play the fantasy etc., the soliloquy still plays an important 
part. Only in realistic prose-drama is the soliloquy com- 
pletely tabooed. But even here it can be allowed in certain 
circumstances; for example when a mischievous character 
is plotting his schemes, or a man is thinking aloud about 
his engagements for the day, or a woman is cursing her 
fate when things go awry nothing is so natural as to soli- 
loquize. Merely because the Elizabethans used it, we 
should not think it to be old-fashioned, and therefore re- 
ject it. It was certainly a convention in those clays to have 
soliloquies in plays. At the present day it has become the 
convention not to have soliloquies! Conventionalism either 
way is not sound; will it not be better to leave it to the con- 
venience and ability of writers to use what technique they 
choose to make their plays effective ? 


“THE ROAD TO MANDALAY^ 


By 

K. NaGARA JAN, 

Along this fascinating road, for ages past, have passed 
and re-passed, countless Indians from the coast of Coro- 
mandel. This statement ignores in advance the criticism of 
the meticulous-minded that Mandalay itself was only a 
recent creation, having been built by King Mindon in the 
attempted fulfilment of a dream. The road, however, has 
always been there and led to Ava and Amarapura, whose 
very names breathe romance. It held an irresistible lure 
for Indians and, from the deltaic regions in the south to the 
upper reaches of the Irrawaddy, travellers and traffickers, 
ards and Buddhist monks, princes and peasants from all 
over India have moved in an unending stream. ' 

It all began long ago and the beginnings are lost in the 
mists^of antiquity. The trek across the Assam frontier must 
have begun long before King Asoka sent his missioneries to 
Burma to preach Buddhist gospel. There Buddhism found a 
favourable field for growth. There it grew and flourished 
and helped to link the two countries more securely than a 
mere military conquest or political association could have 
done. ^ Taimlnad's connection with Burma is several 
centuries old. Rajendra Chola, runs a well-authenticated 
tradition, lea an expedition to Burma and proved the might 
ot Tamil arms on the banks of the Irrawaddy. Not very 
ong ago, there were discovered outside the city walls of 
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Pegu, two stone pillars erected by the Chola king to com- 
memorate his victory. One of them used to stand in 
front of the District Court of Pegu, a preserved monument. 
There is a theory that Kidaram, one of the Chola con- 
quests, was identical with Pegu and Kidaram is unmis- 
takably a Tamil name. King Anahwrata, greatest of the 
kings of the Pagan dynasty, for his greater gloiy. senf to 
India for a wife and married Panchakalyani, a princess of 
Vaisali, and Kyanzhitta, the builder of the beautiful 
Ananda pagoda at Pagan, was her son. All Burma’s 
legends and folk-lore are derived from. India; the names of 
her towns and rivers — the Irrawaddy, for instance, and 
Ussa, the ancient name of Pegu, which was colonised from 
Orissa, (I am leaving out of account for the moment 
Chauthalon, Burmese for ‘single stone,’ which Chettiars 
have rechristened as Sivasthalam and made into the abode 
of the God Subramania)— attest a long and almost integral 
connection with India. The Takings are believed to derive 
from the people of Telingana, v/ho crossed over in large 
numbers, while the Corganghis doubt l^s came from Corin- 
gha, near Coconada. Burma has always been hospit able to 
her western neighbour, and it is undeniable that the inter- 
mingling of Indian and Burman has been full free and 
complete. The Indians met a definite economic need: they 
provided the drive and the organising energy which were 
apparently beyond the easy-going art-loving Burmese. 
India and Burma were doubtless meant to live in neigh- 
bourly intimacy; the Geological Survey of India reveals the 
interesting fact that the terrain of Upper Burma is very 
similar to that of Assam. All things point to a close and 
considerable contact between the two countries going back 
to pre-historic times, a fact worth remembering at a time 
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when twentieth-century man would play at sundering 
those whom God, in his wisdom, has joined. 





In the imceasing stream of traffic with Burma have 
mingled, for longer than one cares to remember, the Chetti- 
ars or, to give them their traditional name, the Nagarathars 
of the ninety-six oors. It is a far cry from their sun-baked 
homeland in the south country to the basins of the Sittang 
and the Salween. It is true that nowadays one can cross 
over in the space of a few hours; one can board an Imperial 
Airways liner or a K.L.M. flying boat at Calcutta and lan d 
at Mingladon aerodrome in time for breakfast at the Strand 
‘Hotel on Rangoon’s river-front or to do an early stroke of 
business in Moghul Street or Fychte Square. But the 
‘temerarious’ souls among the Chettiars who would essay 
the (to their minds) not unperilous flight across the Arakan 
Yomas or the pretty paddy-fields of Hanthawaddy, can be 
coimted on the fingers of one hand. Air-travel is still a novel 
form of locomotion and the Chettiars are not bitten by the 
modern speed-bug and they do not long to get there before 
anybody else. Life is long, at all events, reasonably long 
enough, and undue haste, when you come to think of it, is 
undignified, and only upsets the digestion and discomposes 
the nerves. They prefer to go about their business in the 
way their ancestors did and for the thrill of putting a girdle 
round the earth in lightning speed they have no taste. 

This does not mean, however, that the Chettiars are 
not adventurous. Adventure for the sake of adventure is 
not their metier. But of risks, whether physical or finan- 
cial, in the realm of business, they are wholly unafraid. 
They have all along been true to the old saw which exhorts 
the business man to seek his fortune by trading beyond the 
seas. In the old days, before the turbine screw was in- 
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vented, these merchant adventurers worshipped the tribal 
gods, knelt for a blessing before their elders and, bidding 
farewell to their family and friends, set sail from some 
Coromandel port and, hugging the coast, reached Eangoon 
after many weeks, the discomforts of the voyage by no means 
diminished by their enforced subsistence upon the home- 
made rice and curry, rendered fiat and tasteless by the act- 
ion of the sea-wind. In this way, they traded with Malaya 
and ultimately found then way to the Gulf of Martaban, on 
whose shores, by all accounts, the first Chetliar firms were 
started. Once landed, they opened their ledgers and com- 
menced business, sustained by an iniiniie trust, in Heaven 
and the confidence of the local population, to whom their 
proved integrity was the main passport. Wherever they 
went, they carried with them the sense of hospitality for 
which their commxmity is noted and the mild, gentle- 
mannered Chettiars soon found an abiding place in the 
affections of the Burmans. They usually laboured for terms 
of three years and then returned home for a three-year 
period of rest before going back to resume their business 
beyond the seas. 

Herein lies the ronaance of Chettiar business. Romance 
and banking! It may seem a strange combination, as 
though the bamboo-mats on which they squatted cotdd 
turn into magic carpets on which one could liy 
and the figures in their ledgers could turn into 
fairies and knighls-in-armour. But if grit and 
guts, the readiness to take risks, great and small and the 
determined quest for the goods which make for beauty, 
quality and independance in life are the essence of romance, 
the Chettiars had it in ample measure. At all events, with 
no hint of the Biblical exhortation, they succeeded in 
making two blades of grass grow where there was only one 
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or none before. And that is their magnificent record in 
Burma. 

It all followed in the wake of the opening of the Suez 
Canal. On the quayside at Port Said stands a statue of 
Ferdinand de Lesseps. The statue, with equal propriety, 
could stand in front of the Suie Pagoda Wharf or the Brook- 
ing Street jetty in Eangoon. For de Lesseps was the 
wizard who brought prosperity to Burma. Inspired by the 
researches of the Saint Simonites and with the active 
assistance of his friend, the Khedive iVIohamed Said, he set 
to work and, undeterred by opposition or ridicule, succeed- 
ed in cutting open a canal, of which Napoleon had dreamed 
and of whose immense possibilities Palmerston had more 
than a hazy notion. The canal was opened in 1869 an d 
that dates the commencement of Burma’s commercial 
prosperity. Ihe markets of the West were clamouring for 
rice and more rice, far more than the East could supply. 
Lower Burma had a plentiful rainfall and was admirably 
suited for the cultivation of rice but she had never till then 
grown more than what was necessary for domestic con- 
sumption. But when the canal was opened she sat up and 
took notice. There were vast areas of malaria-ridden swamp 
awaiting the operations of the pioneer. An immediate pro- 

^ai^e of land reclamation on a colossal scale was taken in 
nand. 

All this meant money and a lot of it at that. Govern- 
ment was either unable or unwiUing to give the financial 
aclung needed but they actively encouraged the employ- 
ment of private-owned capital for the purpose. The 
Chettiars came forward and advanced the capital required 
an ^ enabled to open up the province to agriculture. Thanks 
to their timely aid, cultivation went up a hundredfold: as 
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much as seven million tons of paddy were cultivated every 
year of which nearly half was regularly exported. Rangoon 
harbour was crowded with shipping waiting to carry the 
nutritious paddy stocks to the markets of Europe. All 
Burmese economy, in the last analysis, is based on agricul- 
ture and nearly ninety per cent of the population depend 
upon the land for their livelihood. Profits went up and there 
was prosperity all round, and the smile on the Burman’s 
face grew larger and the lilt of his pwe dancing livelier. 

It is only fair to add that the Chettiars and other 
Indians shared in these benefits. The Chettiars had a 
remarkably developed banking organisation which played a 
very important part in the economy of Burma. In the 
words of Sir Harcourt Butler, “Without the assist- 
ance of the Cheitiar banking system, Burma would 
never have achieved the wonderful advance of the last 25 
to 30 years. The Chettiars provide the necessary finance 
to the agriculturists in practically every village in the Pro- 
vince, and while enabling the Burman to greatly increase 
his production, they have, at the same time, undoubtedly 
inculcated ideas of thrift and economy by their insisting 
on regular payments as regards both principal and interest. 
The Burman to-day is a much wealthier man than he was 
twenty-five years ago and for this state of things the 

Chettiar deserves his share of thanks I feel confident 

that whatever future developments of banking may do for 
Burma, the Chettiar will always hold his own and prove 
himself in the years to come, as he has done in the past, 
the real backbone of the Banking system throughout this 
Province.’ The Burman was not wanting in appreciation 
either. Chettiar firms were dotted all over the province 
and the utmost friendliness prevailed between the Chettiars 
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and the Burmese. In spite of the high profits which they 
were enabled to earn, the Chettiars retained their charac- 
terestic simplicity and spent large sums in charity. To them 
might have been addressed Burns’ lines: 

To catch dame Fortune’s golden smile, 

Assiduous wait upon her; 

And gather gear by every wile. 

That’s justified by honour: 

Not for to hide it in a hedge. 

Nor for a train attendant. 

But for the glorious privilege 
Of being independant. 

“And”, I may add, with apologies to the spirit of Robert 
Bums for the baldness of the amending prose, “for bringing 
a ray of sunshine into the drab lives of their poorer fellow- 
men.” 

We have good authority for saying that most of the 
charitable institutions in Burma, barring those of a religious 
character intended to secure spiritual merit, were presented 
by Indians; and in this laudable effort, the Chettiars have 
done their bit. In their own homeland, they habitu- 
ally spend large sums of money for the extension of the 
amenities of life. Until recently, these were of a stereo- 
typed character, such as, the building of tanks and temples 
(these latter according to the most exuberant Dravidian 
formula), of choultries, where the wayfarer could get food 
and shelter, and the promotion of fairs and festivals, be- 
loved of the peasantry. South Indian art and architectxire 
have in them some of their most discerning patrons, and 
though the rococo palaces in which an earlier generation 
delighted may not have been the last word in architectural 
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beauty, they, at any rate, provided the artisans and labour- 
ing men of Chettinad with the means of livelihood. On 
occasion, the Chettiars will fling their money about and 
forget to count the cost and organise a festival and tura 
the countryside over to gaiety and general jollification. 
As they did, for instance, when the Nagarathars of the 
ninety-six oors decided to celebrate the honour of heredi- 
tary Eajah conferred on the subject of this memoir, Rajah 
Sir Annamalai Chettiar. 

For, on a memorable April afternoon in 1929, in the 
village of Kovilur, in the heart of Chettinad, occurred a 
remarkable gathering of clans. From every one of the 
ninety-six oors they came, flocking to participate in the 
honour which was being done to the man who, more than 
anybody else, had helped to put his community on the social 
map of India. Tire broad, water-besprixiHed streets were 
hung thick with festoons, over which dangled innumerable 
fairy lamps in every shade of the rainbow, over rows and 
rows of tables, laden with the best cheer which the country 
could aflord. Men of light and leading from all over the 
presidency had assembled to join in the demonstration, and 
the Chair was appropriately filled by Rajah Sir Annamalai’s 
old friend. The Right Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastriar, whose 
appreciation of the Rajah’s public spirit had been heighten- 
ed into positive admiration by his magnificent endowments 
in the cause of education. For it was a well-known fact 
that the Rajah had changed the direction and quickened the 
tempo of the eleemosynary activities of his community. 
Bearing in mind the establishment ol the Minakshi College, 
and its early conversion into the nucleus of the Annamalai 
University, the Right Hon’ble Srinivasa Sastriar had previ- 
ously sent a telegram of congratulation which, as conveying 
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the general sentiment, could not have been better expressed 
—“A noble deed nobly rewarded,” 

The Kovilur meeting was a landmark in Nagarathar 
history. Never before, within recent memory, had there 
been such a gathering of clans, or such a demonstration of 
unrehearsed affection for a leader of the community. Rajah 
Sir Annamalai, however, did not rest on his laurels. It will 
not be proper or possible to treat of the other benefactions 
of the Rajah or of his other services in the public cause 
within the limits of this article. His services to the com- 
munity in regard to their interests in Burma — ^and, in this 
particular, they were identical with the interests of the 
country in general — can more appropriately be indicated 
here. It was not very long before a situation arose which 
laid under contribution Sir Annamalai’s untiring energy and 
practical wisdom for the preservation of their carefully built- 
up interests in Burma and to this end, the Rajah devoted 
himself fully, freely and unreservedly. 

When the Statutory Commission visited India, Sir John 
Simon conceived a bright idea and that was that Burma 
should be seperated from India. He was charmed with the 
province, its vernal woods, flowing rivers and its forests of 
virgin teak, all her untapped natural resources, and as a 
quid pro quo for the pleasure he had received, resolved 
on the snapping of old ties. The idea, once broadcas^t^^^ 
took root, grew and became a rather noisy bee in the bon- 
nets of a few people. Separation became a burning ques- 
tion at the time of the Round Table Conference. There 
were many in Burma w-ho looked with definite disfavour 
on the idea. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, the Premier, pres- 
cribed a test which met with general approval. He propos- 
ed to leave the decision to Burma herself. In a historic 
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declaration, lie said, “The first step is to ascertain whether 
the people of Burma endorse the provisional decision that 

separation should take place The people oi Burma 

wiU be in a position to decide whether, or not, they are in 
favour of separation from India. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment consider that the general decision might best be taken 
after a general election at which the broad issue had been 
placed before the electorate” and, he expressly stated, that: 
in the event of Burma deciding to remain within the Indian 
Federation, “it should be remembered that if an Indian 
Federation is established it cannot be on the basis that the 
members can leave it as and when they choose.” It was a 
time when generous ideas ivere in the air and the principle 
of self-determination so presented for practical action was 
calculated to satisfy all parties. Indian leaders considered 
it the best way of solving the problem and stood aside, wait- 
ing to see the sequel. An election was fought on the broad 
issue propounded by the Prime Minister and it resulted in a 
resounding victory for the anti-separationists. This was a 
rather smart smack in the face for those who had sworn f hat 
the Burmese, as one man, were clamouring for separation. 
Doubts were cast— vague, indefinite elusive uncertainties, 
impossible to lay hold of and assail— on the manner in which 
the election had been run. It was alleged that the issue had 
not been properly placed before the people and His Majesty’s 
Government decided to ask the Council which had ])oen elect - 
ed to decide afresh on the issue. They gave their verdict in a 
special session of the legislature convened for the purpose 
in February, 1935. 37 of the elected representatives voted 
for remaining within the Indian Federation, while 31 voted 
against, but by a piece of jugglery to which legislatures with 
a strong nominated bloc are peculiarly susceptible, by add- 
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ing the votes of non-official members, the figures given above 
gave place to 47 for, and 37 against, separation. 

Before this, a memorandtim signed by 44 of the elect- 
ed representatives had been sent up to the Government, 
pleading for retention within the Indian Federation. The 
Burmese representatives who gave evidence before the 
Joint Select Committee, including Dr. Ba Maw, sometime 
Premier of Burma, were emphatically in favour of “the 
federal alternative as being in keeping with the clear man- 
date we have obtained from the country.’* 

And yet separation was decided on. The question was 
hotly debated in Indian circles whether India should not 
enter the field against separation, and the general decision 
was that India should not queer the Burman pitch by any 
action on this side of the Bay of Bengal. The Nattukkottai 
Chettiar Association in Burma was greatly perturbed, and 
it was mainly as a result of Rajah Sir Annamalai’s attitude, 
which was in conformity with the general view of the Indian 
leaders, that the Association stood aloof. 

Detachment in regard to the issue as to separation did 
not dispose of the matter. The recommendations of the 
Joint Select Committee gave rise to apprehensions that the 
future of Indiahs in Burma would be gravely jeopardised. 
There was no cleavage of opinion in any particular among 
the Indians in Burma as to the dangers inlierent in the posi- 
tion envisaged by the Joint Select Committee, and it was 
decided that steps should be taken to safeguard the posi- 
tion of Indians in Burma. An All-Burma Indian Conference 
was held at Rangoon on the 29th and the 30th December, 
1934, and it was presided over by Mr. Mirza Mohamed 
Rafi, Mayor of Rangoon who had been associated with the 
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Burma Round Table Conference. Mr. S. A. S. Tyabji, wbo 
was recently in India at tiie head of a Delegation from 
Burma to protest against the Indo-Burma Immigration 
Agreement, was the Chahman of the Reception Committee. 
Various resolutions wei'e passed and a Delegation was 
appointed to proceed to England for the purpose of maidng 
representations to His Majesty’s Government with a view 
to securing adequate safeguards. 

The Delegation left for England in February 1935. 
Meanwhile, The Government of India Bill had been pub- 
lished and the apprehensions e.xpressed at the Rangoon Con- 
ference were foxind to be justiiied. The provisioiis enabling 
the Burmese legislature to impose restrictions on the rights 
of Indians to enter Burma and on the right of alienation of 
land were calculated to cut at the root of Indian business in 
Burma. That Indians would be subject, in the future, to 
highly discriminatory treatment was a conclusion from which 
there seemed to be no escape. 

From the start, it was clear tiiat the position called for 
careful handhng. The delegation held several discussions m 
Bury Street among themselves and the task of negotiating a 
satisfactory amendment of the Bill fell upon the sliouiders 
of Rajah Sir Annamaiai Ghettiar. 

Rajah Sir Annamaiai actually arrived in London on 
February the 23rd, and lost no tune m gettmg into loucii 
with the India Oihce and leading members of Pariiament. 
He met the Right Honbie the Secretary of State 
and Mr. R, A. Butler, the Under Secretary, both of whom he 
was able to impress with the strength of the Indian case. 
He also took an early opportunity of meeting Earl 
Winterton and discussing with him the questions agitating 
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the Delegation. Very early in the proceedings, the dele- 
gation had the advantage of a thorough examination of the 
position with Lord (then Sir Malcolm) Hailey, and it look- 
ed as though modification was possible of the clause relat- 
ing to land alienation and, as to Indian immigration, all that 
the Govermnent apparently had in mind was the confer- 
ment of the right to restrict the immigration of unskilled 
labour into Burma. 

In addition to the two points indicated already, Sir 
Annamalai was definitely of the opinion, that it was a matter 
of the first importance to Chettiars, that they should have 
separate representation in the Burmese legislature. The 
enormous interests which they owned in Burma were held 
to justify the reservation of a seat for the Nattukkottai 
Chettiars’ Association, Burma. 

While in London, Sir Annamal^i’s attention was 
drawn to a serious omission in the safguarding provisions of 
the Bill. While a certain degree of security in regard to the 
carrying on of trade and business and connected matters was 
guaranteed to British Indian subjects, no such safeguard 
was provided in the case of subjects of Indian States simi- 
larly situated in regard to Burma. Knowing the commit- 
ments of the Chettiars of the Pudukotah State, and of the 
large numbers of men from the States of Western India who 
had been carrying business in Burma for generations. Rajah 
Sir Annamalai was quick to realise the gravity of the omis- 
sion and he forthwith took the matter up with the Secretary 
of State. The omission was repaired by the Government 
themselves introducing the necessary amendment. 

Several informal discussions were held with the India 
Office authorities who displayed, in the words of the Rajah, 
“a gratifying readiness to appreciate the Indian case and 'to 
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do what they could do to safeguard Indian interests in 
Burma.” His discussion with Mr. Geoffrey Peto, M.P., 
Mr. Kirkpatrick, M.P. and the Right Hon’ble Major Hills 
were particularly helpful. 

The discussions disclosed that the Government were not 
unalive to the risks involved in leaving the clauses on land 
alienation unrectified. These clauses were so framed as to 
give the Burmese legislature freedom to promote legislation 
prohibiting the sale or mortgage of lands to persons who 
were not agriculturists. Sir Annamalai drew pointed 
attention to the large accumulations of land in the hands of 
Indians, as a result of circumstances, purely fortuitous. 
To any one who knew the real position, it was crystal clear 
that land was the last thing which the Indian business men 
wished to own in Burma, and that it was their main pur- 
pose and preoccupation to get rid of the lands which had, 
so to speak, come unsought into their possession. Rajah 
Sir Annamalai was able to convince the Secretary of State 
that Indian landowners in Btirma were not land-grabbers 
and that, though as landlords, they had been markedly con- 
siderate to their tenantry with whom their relations were, 
on the whole, extremely cordial, they did not fancy the 
role which accident had thrust upon them. He pointed 
out that the restrictive legislation foreshadowed would result 
in an artifical restriction of the land market and a serious 
reduction of land values. He .suggested that the desired 
protection of agriculturists from the consequences of their 
improvident dealings with land could be achieved by pre- 
venting the sale or mortgage of land in the hands of the 
agriculturists to' anyone who was not an agriculturist him- 
self. The suggestion commended itself to the Secretary of 
State and the clause in question was amended in the sense 
indicated. 
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Clause 340 disturbed the delegation a good deal. It 
began well, it conceded to Indians the right to reside in 
Burma and to carry on trade or do business, without any 
restriction whatsoever: it put the Indians exactly in the 
same position as subjects of the United Kingdom in 
regard to these and cognate matters— but with a differ- 
ence. The clause contained a proviso that all the rights con- 
ceded by the clause were subject to “any restriction on the 
right of entry” or “any condition lawfully imposed as a con- 
dition of entry” which the legislature of Burma might 
impose. Therein lay the rub. The clause seemed designed 
to have the effect of taking away v/ith one hand what had 
; been given by the other. Eepresentations were made to the 

Secretary of State about the imf airness of such a provision 
I and the rejjly was given that it was felt that there was an 

uneconomic excess of cheap, unskilled Indian labour which 
flooded the Burmese market and that the clause was 
designed only to enable legislation restricting the immigra- 
^ tion of unskilled labour from India. Rajah Sir Annamalai 

and Mr. Haji drew attention to the fact that there was 
nothing to show that Indian labour was assuming menacing 
i proportions but, on this head the Government was firm; 

but, at the same time, they made it perfectly clear that it 
was not at all their intenlion to strike at other Indians, who 
f would be at perfect liberty to come and go as they please. 

This assurance was repeated at the formal interview which 
the Delegation had with the Secretary of State. 

The delegation was strongly of the opinion that, in that 
^ case, the matter should be placed beyond the possibility of 

doubt by a suitable amendment of the proviso. Lord 
Winterton and Mr. Godfrey Nicholson were good enough to 
' table amendments in the sense that the Burmese legis- 
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immigration of cheap unskilled labour. When the clause 
came up for discussion, the Attorney General, Sir Thomas 
Inskip dealt with Lord Winterton’s amendment and observ- 
ed that “it passed the wit of parliamentary counsel or drafts- 
men to devise a form of words” which would adequately 
define the phrase “unskfiled labour” and that therefore the 
best plan would be to instruct the Governor to reserve any 
Bills which contain racial discrimination and to reserve also 
Bills which contain restrictions upon professional or busi- 
ness men who, while India and Burma have been united, 
have carried on business in either country.” Sir Samuel 
Hoare, the Secretary of State, referring to the discussions 
which he had had with the delegation said that he was able 
to convince them that the best way of meeting their 
^xieties was to adopt the method of the Instrument of 
Instructions.” After such a full and clear statement of 
mention, the delegation felt that there was no further need 
to be anxious on this score. Moreover, when the Instru- 
ment of Instructions was under consideration in the House 
of Commons, m November 1936, Mr. Butler observed that 
he fears entertained “on this score by Indians who wished 
to enter Burma may be quietened in view of the contents of 
add2Tw‘? Instrument of Instructions.” He 

iat we cannot make a simple rule is 

^skilld rr J", ^ <Iifferentiation in regard to 

unskilled labour while, at the same time, we do not want 

to stop the free entry of Indians in seneril ” Ti- 
ed fh»f unmans in geneial. It was assum- 

wouM ™ authorities 

wodd, in the words of Mahatmaji “have the effect of pro- 
missory notes.” The delegation had not the sliiw 
suspiaon then that a day would come when these assurances 

he Jetter ot the law which was. after aU, like advancing 
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a plea of limitation to defeat a Just debt. It may be a pro- 
msso^ note, but some people always ask, “Is it in the 

^ Rajah Sir Annamalai, while he was in England pleaded 
for separate representation of the Nattukkottai Chettiars’ 
Association in the Burmese Legislature. He was able to 
present his case with such reason and moderation that the 
Government readily accepted his suggestion. In moving 
the amendment Mr. R. A. Butler, the Under Secretary o 1 
State said Tne Chettiar Association have a very important 
posi ion in Burma. It is composed mainly of merchant 
bankers, wno perform services absolutely vital to Burma 
It occupies a very important position in the national life and 
performs duties which Burma can ill afford to lose.” 

_ It m®y be worth recording in this connection that after 

Rajah Sir Annamalai had left, Mr. R. A. Butler told the pre- 
jent writer (who had the privilege of being associated with 
particularly with the Rajah all through) 
iat 1 was a pleasure to conduct talks rvith the Rajah who 
had always put his case moderately” and hoped that his 

labours will be appreciated in India. 

tbe if f y^^^«fied. On his return to India 
the Rajah was the recipient of letters and te]po'T'-5Tnc. 

sing the waimest appreciation of his work, 

Kovitr^^^r^^ meeting of the Nagarathars was held at 

app^lcLr A expressing the community’s 

pprecialion and gratitude was formally passed Ihe 

Hmdn was appreciative and stated in a leading article “that 

in facvZLT-/^f g^^bied are valuable. They, 

n iact, make It clear that the authorities in England are 

convinced that every one of the claims made by Indians is 
wholly justifiable.” ■ -luuians is 
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Since separation new problems have arisen and the 
Rajah has always been ready to tackle them as and when 
they arose. In 1937, an attempt vras made to tax agricul- 
tural income which had accrued to Indians in Burma in 
1936. This was indefensible as, under the Indian Income- 
tax Act, agricultural income is exempt from liability for 
income-tax and in the * previous year, ’ which was the 
accounting year Burma was a part of India. The Rajah was 
almost the first to perceive the point and he took the matt er 
up in his capacity as the President of the Nattukkottai 
Nagarathar Association with the Central Board of Revenue 
and also submitted a memorial to His Excellency the 
Governor-General-in-Council. It is gratifying to be able to 
record that the Government of India directed the cancella- 
tion of the levy. 

Land legislation became a vexed question in Burma and 
came to be taken in hand in 1938. The question was 
whether occupancy rights were to be given to Burmese 
peasants and what steps should be taken to protect them 
from the consequences of their improvident dealings with 
their land. The System of landholding in Burma is ryot- 
man and virtually modelled on the Madras system. Rajah 
Sir Annamalai Chettiar and his fellow-Natlukkoltai 
Chettiars were in entire sympathy with the promotion 
of schemes calculated to improve the economic position of 
the Burmese peasant. But they pleaded that the methods 
adopted should be such as to achieve the object and at 
the same time be above reproach. He cited the example of 
the Malabar Tenancy Act and indicated that the remedy 
lay in the direction of providing for something like an 
option of renewal on a fair and equitable rent, to be settled 
by the Revenue Officer assisted by a kind of local jury, and 
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for equitable enhancement. The main thing to be guarded 
against was unconditional or improper ejectment. One 
point which Sir Annamalai has always stressed is that the 
Indians ought to be prepared to part with their lands in 
their possession at the earliest opportunity — a view in which 
the Indian community are in entire accord. 

Many and various are the practical problems which 
Separation has brought to the fore and these require to be 

studied with care and dispassion. Rajah Sir Annamalai 

% 

keeps an alert and watchful eye on them and has been ever 
ready and willing to take steps for their preservation. 

The need for vigilence and vigorous action has never 
been greater than at the present moment. We have all heard 
of the Indo-Burma Immigration Agi’eement which was 
recently concluded between the Government of India and 
the Government of Burma. The whole matter is, in a 
manner of speaking, subjudice, but there can be no harm 
in saying that the whole country is cursing it by beU, book 
and candle. The strongest criticism to which there has, 
so far, been no answer is that the agreement runs counter 
to the assurance given in and outside Parliament that the 
checks on Indian Immigration would be limited to the case 
of xmskilled labour. 

A pubhc meeting was held in Madras on the 28 th of 
July to condemn the agreement. Sir Mahomed Usman pre- 
sided and expressed his disapproval in no uncertain terms. 
Kumararajah Sir Muthiah Chettiar, Rajah Sir Annamalai’s 
son, who has already made a name for himself by his 
philanthropy and public spirit, subjected the agreement to 
a scathing analysis. A strong and influential Committee 
has been appointed to take steps to obtain a rectification of 
the agreement. Rajah Sir Annamalai, naturally, is on this 
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Committee where his intimate first-hand knowledge of 
affairs is found to be of great practical help. Along with 
other members of the deputation, he waited on His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy and presented the case for India forcefully 
and yet fairly. 

A Delegation from Burma was in Simla recenily and 
Bombay and Bengal have taken up the matter vigorously. 
It is hoped that the joint labours of the various bodies which 
have taken up the^^matter will result in the substitution of 
an arrangement which will be in consonance with justice, 
equity and good conscience. Sir Annaniaiai’s own feeiing is 
that “someone has blundered”. The Burmese people acting 
in consultation with Indians would have been able to pro- 
duce an arrangement fairly and reasonably reconciling then- 
different claims. The Burmese, he is convinced, nave notir- 
ing but the liveliest affection for the Indians, based upon an 
intercourse which goes back through the ages and will not 
readily consent to cut the painter regardless. They are not 
at aU likely to contemplate with equanimity the cessation of 
the free flow of thought and commerce which has charac- 
terised the relations between the two countries. And, as 
for the Indians themselves, they can never forget what 
Burma and the Burmese have meant to them, and whatever 
happens, mingling with the wind in the palm-trees and the 
tinkle of the temple-bells, the voice of the kindly Burmese 
people will be wafted over the waters of the Bengal Bay, 

“Come you back to Mandalay, 

Where the fl3iin’ — fishes play, 

An’ the dawn comes up like thunder outer China 

‘crost the Bay!” 



THE LIBRARY MOVEMENT IN INDIA— SOME ASPECTS 

By 


K. Nagabaja Rao M.A., B.L. 

The Library Movement means the education of the 
masses whh the aid of Libraries and the scope of the sub- 
ject is confined to popular public libraries and other subjects 
like the Commercial, Special, National, University, Prison 
and Plospitai Libraries are excluded. The oft-quoted dictum 
of Carlyle ‘ The true University of these days is a collection 
of books” is only a half truth. “A collection of books is 
neither more nor less than — a collection of books, no more 
a library than a heap of bricks is a building. The books, qua 
books are little or nothing — ^they must be made productive 
by the work of the Libraiian, books selected, classified and 
catalogued and inteiligentiy displayed. That is a library” 
(Stanley Jast: — Libraries and Living, page 4) . 

It wad in the year 1910 the modern Library Movement 
began in our country when that enlightened ruler and 
sagacious statesman, the late Sayaji Rao Gaekwad 
brought the American Librarian, Borden to introduce 
and plan modern libraries in his state. To him belongs 
the credit of having inaugurated the Library Movement in 
our coimtry. Libraries were long ago recognized as im- 
portant auxiliaries to any system of national education in the 
European countries and the State financed and maintained 
libraries which became effective instruments of adult educa- 
tion and centres of learning. On accoxmt of the cxfltural 
value and immense influence on the people the library 
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movement in the West converted a great majority of nation- 
alities into literate citizens who were fully able to appreci- 
ate the significance of political and social rights they were 
capable of enjoying under democratic governments. A 
brief review of the progress of Libraries in a few European 
countries may help us to understand the problem better. 

Belgium is the oldest country to have developed the 
public library in the 14th and 15th centuries. So early as 
1772 Maria Theresa opened the Library of the Dukes of 
Burgundy and in 1792 the National Convention decreed 
“There shall be close to every school a public library and a 
small museum of national history.” The Teaching League 
took an active part in the 19th century, in 1920 every Com- 
mune was obliged to start a library if 1|5 of the electoral 
body demanded it. In 1929 for a population of 8 millions 
there were over 3 ‘8 million books and 2,188 public libraries. 

Equally interesting is the progress of Bulgarian Libra- 
ries which were foimded in 1856 and paved the way for 
future democracy. “The PubMc Libraries were miniature 
departments of Education, who appointed teachers, provid- 
ed poor students with text books and clothing, founded the 

Bulgarian Academy of Sciences at Braila Bulgarian 

national drama and theatre were fostered within the walls 
of the libraries” — Bostwick— “Popular Libraries of the 
World” pages 36 and 37. Portions of state lands were set 
apart out of revenues, of which the libraries were maintained. 

In 1920 68 per cent of the population of the Soviet Union 
were illiterate and the work of the Commissariat of Educa- 
tion was the education of adult popxdation and “creation of 
centres for the liquidation of illiteracy; political, cultural 
clubs and reading rooms (Lenin Corners); workers and 
peasants’ houses; permanent and itinerant libraries;. ..... 
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quick learners help the slower; semi-illiterates the illite- 
rates.” Good (W.T.) “School Teachers and scholars in 
Soviet Russia” pages 61-63. Thus over ten million people 
were taught to read and write and the love of books was 
such that even in lobbies of Cinemas there is a Reading Room 
to keep the visitors occupied in the intervals of performances, 
and the number of literates has come up to 90 per cent in 
recent times because the Soviet Libraries were an active 
social and educational force. 

In England the Public Library Act was passed in 1850 
and from that time onward the state has undertaken the 
maintenance and control of libraries. By 1927 with the 
benefactions of Andrew Carnegie the whole country was 
covered with a network of county libraries, the next stage 
being the establishment of Regional System of Co-operation 
and National Central Library. Sir Frederick George Ken- 
yon, Director, British Museum, in his Message to Indian 
Library Association states “You in India can profit by our 
experience. It may take generations to form a library sys- 
tem to cover this vast country. The lesson of Librarians is 
mutual help and common sen/ice to entire nation and man- 
kind.” 

When compared to this state of affairs elsewhere the 
Library movement may be said to be still in its infancy in 
our country. Judged bv the literacy test in the last decade 
which is only 8 per cent for the whole of India (though a few 
states fare better) the gulf separating the educated and the 
uneducated is so enormously wide and no society or nation 
can be said to be civilized or enlightened under such condi- 
tions. 

The Indian peasant is steeped in ignorance, superstition 
and bigotry in addition to his proverbial poverty. A com- 
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pulsory (not optional as it is now) system of primary edu- 
cation can surely eradicate the evil but without the aid of 
libraries, even this will be useless. The Government 
Reports of Education Departments have often deplored the 
lapses into illiteracy in the stages of primary education. The 
dictum of Loe Strachey (Editor of the Spectator) — “To 
educate people and not to provide them with tools to work 
with (books) is obviously an absurdity, if not a crime” still 
holds good. The only solution and immediate need of the 
hour is the establishment of village libraries whereby the 
wastage of money on primary education could be avoided 
and full benefits be reaped by the villager. The economic, 
cultural and political advancement of our counti’y is closely 
connected with the education of the masses and libraries 
play the most important part in this nation-building activity. 
It is for the State to maintain and build up as many libraries 
as possible or to initiate legislation to enable local authori- 
ties to raise funds by taxation. 


Let us examine if this movement is entirely foreign or 
if there are traces of libraries in our country in ancient days. 
Long ago our venerable sage and lawgiver Manu declared 
that to carry knowledge to the doors of the poor was the 
greatest act of charity a nation could be capable of doing 
and knowledge was imparted in very ancient times by word 
of mouth before the days of printing. 


Literature and learning were the sole monopoly of the 
priestly classes who carried the whole of the Vedas in their 
memories and were thus Ambulatoiy Librarians. Even to 
this day we find traces of them in the Dwivedi and Trivedis 
of Gujarat. The secular literature was spread by the bards 
who were entertained at royal courts and sang the exploits 
of warriors. It was from the amalgamation of these epics 
we get the Mahabharata. 
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From the accounts of the Chinese pilgr im ^ Fa-hien, 
Hiuen Tsiang and I-tsing of the 5th and 7th centimes we get 
some description of libraries in the Universities of Nalanda, 
Taxila and Pataliputra. The Nalanda University had a 
library in a nine storied building with 300 apartments. 

In the Inscriptions of Nagai published in 1928 (Hydera- 
bad Archaeological Series No. 8 pages 7 and 40) under the 
Chalukyan king of the 11th century we find “Equipment of 
a Library (Sarasvati bhandara) with Librarians who were 
called Sarasvati bhandarikas.” There were six of them who 
with six other teachers were teaching a body of 252 students. 
King Bhoja is said to have had a big library. 

Under the Mohammadan rule we find emperors taking 
interest in Hindu books and Kalilah Damnah was translated 
into Persian as Anwar-i Suheili. Jalaluddin, founder of the 
Khilji dynasty, appointed the reputed poet and scholar Amir 
Khusru as his Imperial Librarian and raised him to the 
status of a peer. In the Bahmini djmasty there was a big 
library at Ahmednagar. Mohammad Gawan who lived in 
the 15th century was the Andrew Carnegie of those days. 
He was a minister and poet who built a number of libraries. 
At Bijapur there was a library under the Adil Shahi kings. 

Fergusson an English architect who visited the place 
in the 19th century concluded from the ruins that it must 
have been a fine library. 

Among the Moghul kings Great Akbar was an enthusi- 
astic bibliophile who acquired the library of his minister 
Faizi and also the Library of the Gujarati king whom he 
conquered. It was in his reign we have the practice of 
1 uminating books with pictures and much attention was 
paid to sumptuous bindings. The recent work of historic 
importance throwing light on miniature painting and book 
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decorations of the ancient Persians is that publication of the 
Oxford University Press under the editorship of Pope (Sur- 
vey of Persian Art, Volume III) . Humayun also was a 
lover of books. There seems to have been some system of 
classification also. Books were divided into three groups 
(1) Poetry, Medicine, Astrology and Music, (2) Philology, 
Philosophy, Sufism, Astronomy and Geometry, (3) Com- 
mentaries, traditions, theology and Law. It is too much to 
expect that the equipment, methods and ideals of modern 
Library service were prevalent in our country long ago. 

Coming to recent times in the pioneer State of Baroda 
there are over 1,100 Village Libraries for a total of 3000 
villages in the State and the system of State grant is as 
follows. In District towns the Government gives a grant 
of Rs. 700 provided the people raise Rs. 700 and local boards 
contribute an equal sum of Rs. 700. In the case of less im- 
portant towns the amount is Rs. 300 and for villages 100 
with equal contributions from the people and local boards. 
Similar rules apply for buildings also (Rs. 1000). On mai'- 
riage occasions a small fee is collected for libraries. The 
travelling libraries are maintained solely by Government. 
With its network of village and town libraries, Baroda is 
the most advanced state in our country and serves over 82 
per cent of the state population. 

Another American A. D. Dickson reorganized the Libra- 
ries of the Punjab in 1915 and started training classes. In 
1939 there was a Librarians’ Club in Lahore which ultimate- 
ly developed into the Punjab Library Association and 
Modern Librarian is the leading journal in the field now. 
In 1932 the Indian Library Association was formed which 
has held four conferences. The compilation of a Union 
Catalogue of Scientific Periodicals, a Scheme for inter-loan 
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of books, expansion of Dewey System to suit Indian subjects 
are some subjects on which it is at work. It has also taken 
up the establishment of provincial copyright libraries in the 
provinces. 

Much useful work has also been done by the Library 
Associations of the Provinces of Madras, Bombay, Bengal 
Bihar and United Provinces. The Andhra Desa Library 
Association has been organizing libraries amongst the 
Andhras north of Madras. The All Kerala Library Associa- 
tion is doing much in the States of Travancore and Cochin. 

The Governments of the Punjab, Bombay, Bihar, United 
Provinces and Madras are doing some efiorts for establishing 
libraries in rural parts; but still much remains to be done 
and there is enough scope for piivate philanthropy to tmder- 
take this work of national reconstruction. 


THE CAKTESIAN ‘COGITO’ 


“A Critical Evolution ” 

By 

P. S. Naidu, M.A., 

Mind-matter dualism, it has been argued, is the 
hidden rock on which many systems of European thought 
have been wrecked. It has raised so many insoluble pro- 
blems that one looks aghast at the dead wall to which one 
is led up if its implications are uncritically accepted. 
Courageous attempts have been made to breali through this 
wall by denying the one or the other element in the 
dualistic partnership, or by reducing one to the status of a 
mere function or even an appearance of the other. But 
these attempts have been sorry failures. What is ejected 
out of the front creeps in by the back door. From Plato 
down to Bergson dualism has persisted in some form or other. 
Mind and Matter; thought and extension; substance and 
attribute; reality and appearance; phenomenon and 
noumenon;— these are a few of the many forms which the 
dualism has assumed. Of these mind-matter dualism is the 
most refractory type. We do not propose to tackle this pro- 
blem in this very short paper, but shall attempt to deal with 
something which is much simpler, but at the same time very 
important for a general understanding of the problem in its 
proper perspective. We shall deal with the metaphj^'sical 
origins of this problem in Cartesian philosophy. 

Dualism of mind and matter has been a most 
unwelcome legacy to the long line of European thinkers. It 



haunted the minds of philosophers and psychologists, and 
produced bizarre haiiucinations and strange delusions. Its 
remote origins are, no doubt, lost in the dim past of ancient 
Greek speculations, but its immediate ancestry may be 
readily traced to the ‘father of modern philosophy’, Renes 
Descartes it was who gave it philosophic standing, and since 
his time it has been a thorn in the side of the philosopher. 

There are critical thinkers who believe that it is not the 
method of doubt, not the ‘cogito ergo sum’, but the dualism 
of mind and matter that is the foundation for Cartesian 
philosophy. It is a datum, and not a deduction, say they. 
The steps in the proof, though styled deductive, by which 
Descartes passes from the self to the external world on the 
one hand, and to God on the other, are so many immediate 
intuitive apprehensions, and not syllogistic deductions. 
Each step in the demonstration, Descartes himself holds, 
shares the compelling character of the ‘cogito\ We are pre- 
pared to admit this, but we are forced to agree with the critic 
who says that unless a dualism is postulated as a pre-condi- 
tion of the demonstration, the conclusion cannot be obtained. 
Descartes contends that the ‘cogito’ is an axiom in the 
strictest mathematical sense. Even so, all that the Cartesian 
deducation can establish is that there is a material world and 
that our knowledge of it is not deceptive. How that know- 
ledge is possible at ail is not made clear. 

The whole difficulty arises out of a subtle unanalysed 
fallacy in the 'cogito’ itself. When Descartes argued, “I 
think ; therefore, I am, ” he created an unbridgable gulf be- 
tween the subject who thinks and the object of his thought. 
Thereafter a reconciliation between subject and object could 
be attempted only through some such highly mechanical 
and artificial device as the ‘Deus ex machino’ of Occasiona- 
lism. 
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The situation became so distressing that Spinoza had 
to adopt very desperate measures to rescue the foimdations 
of metaphysics. As an alternative to occasionalism 
Spinoza chose the device of raising the methodoiogicai 
principle of universal Cartesian doubt to the status of a 
meta-physical principle. He stated it in the form so well 
known to us, ‘All determination is negation.’ But in doing 
so he emptied his central metaphysical concept of all con- 
tent. It is true that dualism of the Cartesian type is elimi- 
nated here, but the conception of the absolute which 
Spinoza arrived at by thinking away aU its determinations 
is so significantly empty of any content that a learned 
philosopher remarked that it is ‘the empty idea of being, 
which idea is indistinguishable from the idea of empty 
being' If, therefore, we exclude from the absolute com- 
pletely the positive element which the relations of the 
finite supply, we must find ourselves confronted by an un- 
knowable absolute— an absolute which because it leaves 
the finite imexplained is piiiiosophically useless, and which 
because it excludes the finite from itself is faced by it as an 
other, and so ceas® to be absolute. This is the final con- 
clusion if we accept the rigorous exclusion of determination 
championed by Spinoza and others in the same line of 
philosophic thought. 

But, even so has Spinoza succeeded in maintaining con- 
sistently the position reached by systematic deduction from 
his metaphysical principle? Alongside his empty absolute he 
postualtes ‘God’ with innumerable auspicious qualities. The 
dualism which Spinoza sought to overcome by reducing 
thought and extension to the subordinate status of attributes 
of the absolute now reappears in another form. And this 
persistent dualism may in the last resort be traced to the 
Cartesian ‘Copito”. 
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How are we to break through this dualism? Leibnitz, 
the third in the line of European rationalistic succession, 
attempted to resolve the difficulty by taking up relation into 
substance itself, and by attempting to reconcile the idea of 
substance as a continum with that of substance as com- 
posed of discrete elements. We have seen already that 
Descartes created a gulf between subject and object, and 
then struggled to bridge it by interactionism. The cartesian 
system is predominantly logical, and so efficient causation 
has no place in it. Yet efficient causation is introduced by 
Descartes and made to function in an illogical manner. In 
Spinoza efficient causation- has no place at all. Has not 
Spinoza definitely thrown out interactionism, and chosen 
logical ground and consequence instead of cause and effect 
as his guiding principles? But this discarded element 
suddenly makes its appearance in the Spinozistic doctrine 
oi modes. Leibnitz shrewdly noticing these defects in his 
predecessor’s systems, proposed to take up efficient causa- 
tion into his principle of sufficient reason. But in the 
Monadology of Leibnitz the principle of contradiction plays 
an important part. And Leibnitz is unable to bring this 
principle into harmony with efficient causation. And finally 
we are landed in the grand Leibnitzian doctrine of ‘Pre- 
established Harmony’. Moreover the Leibnitzian denial of 
the reality of space is in response to the demand made by 
the very definition of the Monad itself. The philosophical 
quagmire into which our thinker lands himself may be traced 
to his incapacity to resolve the two principles of contradic- 
tion and efficient reason in a higher synthesis. If he had 
treated these as merely two aspects of self-consciousness he 
would have had no difficulty at all in his metaphysics. 

And that takes us back to the beginning of our story. 
The blame for all the ills that European rationalism is heir 
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to may be laid at the door of Descartes. The Cartesian 
Cogito, and the assumption that the rationality of the 
universe may be deduced from tliis principle are the 
sources of all these difficulties. It was open to Descartes 
to have made the right start by taking the rationality of 
the universe or the veracity of God as the indispensable 
first principle or the unquestioned datum. Then the scio, 
and not the cogito would have been the ruling doctrine in 
Cartesianism. And in the scio Descartes would have 
found such a vital union betwen subject and object 
as would have made the dualistic position absolutely impossi- 
ble. The cogito necessarily resolves into a subject who 
perceives his own ideas which may or may not he true repre- 
sentations of the reality outside, whereas in the scio we have 
a subject who knows objects. Representationism could 
have been completely avoided by making the fact of know- 
ledge instead of the fact of thinking the central point in the 
datum. . 

The cogito with interactionism as its prop challenges 
parallelism and brings this into prominence, and finally 
evolves into pre-established harmony. Throughout the 
course of this evolution the principle of efficient causation 
championed by science is making its appearance at critical 
points in a most inconvenient manner. All these unrecon- 
ciled and irreconcilable logical and psychological principles 
may be resolved in a higher sjmthesis if we make ‘I know’ 
instead of T think’ the starting point for a rationalistic 
philosophy. 


ORIGIN OF BURMESE COMPETITION IN MADRAS 
RICE MARKET 

By 

B. Nat AH A JAN, M.A., 

Lecturer in Economics, University of Madras. 

For a long time the city of Madras and the coastal 
districts to the north do not appear to have been self-suffi- 
cient in the matter of food supply. An English writer of 
the 18th century refers to its dependence on foreign supplies 
of food grains and the consequent vulnerability to an econo- 
mic blockade: 

“Madras, with most other places on the Coast of 
Corromondel (which is in general barren and does not 
produce grain enough for the subsistence of its inhabi- 
tants) is obliged to be yearly supplied from the more 
fertile coasts of Orissa and Bengal, with vast quantities 
of rice, which is the chief food of the most of the people 
in the East Indies; so that an Enemy that is superior at 
sea, may easily distress them very much, by taking the 
vessels laden with rice coming from the Northward.”^ 

Among the records of the East India Company we find 
statistics of the import of “rice, wheat and all other grain 
and pulse” from 1796-97 to 1828-29. These statistics pre- 
pared by the elder Mill, in his capacity as the Examiner of 

1. A Narrative of the transactions of British Squadrons 
in the East Indies during the late war : By an Officer who served 
in those Squadrons (1751) , p. 30. 
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India Correspondence, does not give the import figures for 
rice separately, but it is certain that the bulk of it consisted 
of rice. The following figures give the periodical averages 
of import in quantity and value of grains from “the several 
ports of Bengal to the several ports and places on the Coro- 
mandel coast” from 1796-97 to 1828-29.^ 


Years 

Period 

Years 

Average No. 
of Bags 

Average No, 
of Maiiiids 

Average 

Value 





Rs. 

1796-7 to 1800-1 

5 

3,56,189 

7,12,378 

6,93,047 

1801-2 to 1805-6 

5 

5,55,495 

11,10,990 

11,12,813 

1806-7 to 1810-11 

5 

6,24,916 

12,49,812 

13,29,812 

1811-12 to 1815-16 

5 

3,55,124 

7,10,247 

7,12,208 

1816-17 to 1820-21 

5 

97,732 

1,95,464 

1,95,464 

1821-22 to 1825-26 

5 

2,87,794 

5,94,364 

8,63,735 

1826-27 to 1828-29 

3 

39,364 

78,306 

1,24,523 


A closer study of the statistics shows that these imports 
came to meet a real want since they had been the heaviest 
in years when the Presidency or parts of it were experiencing 
a drought or famine, as in 1806-7 and 1807-8, in 1812-13 
and 1813-14 and in 1823-24 to 1825-26. The imports were 
confined to the city of Madras (and its vicinities including 
Chingleput and North Arcot Districts) and to the northern 
districts such as Godavary, Kistna, Vizagapatam and Gan- 
jam. In the south, Tanjore was acting as a great granary and 
was even exporting to Ceylon. On the West Coast, Canara 

2. Compiled from the Report of the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons. 1832. Appendix No. 109. 
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was exporting rice to Arabia and Bombay.® The Ceded 
Districts received their supplies mainly from Mysore. The 
markets of Tanjore and Canara would have met the internal 
demands had there been an adequate development of in- 
land communications. How'ever, up to about 1825 rice im- 
ports from Bengal were regular. “ A large fleet of dhonies 
regularly plied between the Coromandel Coast and Bengal 
conveying salt to Calcutta and returning with cargo of 
grain. Their chief resort was the port of Coringa from 
which place grain could be distributed not only throughout 
the Northern Circars but also through Hyderabad.'* 

In the twenties, a new source of supply for rice sprang 
up from Burma, which ultimately displaced Bengal as an ex- 
porter. It subsequently assumed such proportions during 
the economic depression that prevailed in the Madras Presi- 
dency during the years 1825-54® tliat an analogy as to its 
effects can be found only hi the Burmese imports of rice in 
the recent depression. History repeats itself. 

The development of rice trade in Burma reads like a 
romance. In 1826 the provinces of Arakan and Tenassmm 
were annexed by the British. At that time they were so 
thinly populated and undeveloped that it was seriously con- 

3. Evidence of Mr. Hodgson to the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons, dated May 1830. 

4. Henry St, G. Tucker : Memorials of India Government, 
p.461. 

The important part played by the port of Coringa (near 
Cocanada) in the commercial intercourse with Burma is seen from 
the fact that even to-day Telugu labourers from whichever part 
they come are called Coi’angees by the Burmese. 

5. Thomas and Natarajan : Economic Depr^sion in the 
Madras Presidency (1825-54) , (Economic History Review, Vol. 
VII No. 1.) 
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templated whether they should not be restored to the Burman 
king. But in the subsequent thirty years the two provinces 
witnessed unparalleled economic development under the 
aegis of British rule.® Vast tracts of virgin soil were brought 
under the plough and sown with paddy. The total increase 
in the cultivated area in Arakan alone between 1826 and 
1855 was 250 per cent. 

STATISTICS SHOWING THE GEOWTH OF PADDY CULH- 
VATION AND LAND EEVENUE IN ARAKAN (1826-55) 


Year 

Area of assessed 
cultivation 
(Acres) 

Land Revenue 

Rs. 

1826 

66,227 

2,32,250 

1835 

133,952 

5,28,320 

1845 

233,769 

6,84,550 

1855 

353,885 

12,77,290 


A similar development took place in Tenasserim also, 
where the land revenue from cultivated area rose from 
Rs. 26,760 in 1825-26 to Rs. 8,33.000 in 1855-58. In 1843 
the acreage under cultivation was 1,00,657. In 1855-56 it 
rose to 1,81,681. Meanwhile population also grew but not 
at a pace to substantiate the truth of tiie Malthusian law. 
While the density per square mile increased from 5‘5 
and 2'5 in 1826 to 20 and 7 in 1855 in Arakan and Tenas- 
serim respectively, the area under cultivation increased at a 
faster pace in the newly developing country. 

6. Col. A. Fytche, Chief Commissioner, British Burma and 
Agent to the Governor-General : Memorandum on the compara- 
tive progress of the Provinces now fonning British Burma under 
British and Native Rule, 23 — 8 — 1867. 
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An increase in the two factors of production, land and 
labour, under Bridsii poiidcai organisation resulted in in- 
tense exploitation of resources. Till then these provinces 
had few ports of importance and tiie number of vessels which 
called at those ports were few and far between; now they saw 
the rise of Akyab in Arakan and Mouhnein in Tenasserim. 
The former reached a population of 20,000 during the period 
and the latter from a fishing village became a port of 60,000 
inhabitants, in 1855 the value of trade of Ai'akan amounted 
to Es. 187,69,080 and that of Tenasserim to Rs. 83,63,050. 
The increased production of rice foxmd an outlet in the 
markets of Madras and northwards. 

A number of factors helped to give a fillip to the Bur- 
mese export trade in grain. Fustiy, hie iandnoiaers in Bri- 
tish Burma had numerous advantages over those in Madras, 
The swamps of Arakan required but little manual labour to 
ensure abundant crops. The land tax was no more than a 
fourth of what it was in most parts of the Presidency.'' Waste 
lands were granted on very favourable terms. Lands were 
divided into 5 classes according to fertility and were given 
rent-free for periods varying from 4 to 34 years. After that 
assessments starting with a minimum of 6d. per acre 
were levied and they filer easea at a progressive rate within 
a period ranging from 8 to 64 years as the case might be, 
until the maximtnn of Is, 6d. per acre was reached. Even 
at that stage one-fourtli of the holdings was permanently 
held free of assessment.® 

Secondly, the prices that ruled in the markets of the 
Madras Presidency were higher than those obtainable in the 

7. Madras Public Works Commission Report (1852), p. 129. 

8. Nassau Lees; Laud and Labour of India (1861). 
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home market; and the higher the price in the Indian market 
due to scarcity or famine, the greater the incentive to export 
from Arakan. Thus, for instance, in 1846 rice was selling 
at Arakan at 1 rupee per maund while in Madras it fetched 
1 pagoda per maund; in other words it was 2% times as 
great.® 

Thirdly, the freight charges from Arakan to Madras 
were not considerable. Paddy freight took the position of 
a ballast to vessels which returned to Madras to take salt 
to Calcutta. Freight faciiity was even a greater advan- 
tage in those days when inland communications were un- 
developed. 

Fourthly, gram from AraKan was a commodity on me 
free list, except in the port oi Madras, where h was suoject 
to a duty of 5 per cent. Tne home grown produce, on me 
other hand, was subject to a duty of d per cent 
ad valorem on ail inter-poxiai shipments as well as 
on internal transit of grain trom one place to another."" lhy» 
was an important factor in keeping supphes from Tanjore 
and the southern districts oh the markets nortiiward 
of Madras. The “protection of distance" that domestic pro- 
duction would otherwise have enjoyed was thus demed to 
them. 

Finaliy, the frequent fanunes to which the country was 
subject in those times disposed the Government to en- 
courage this import trade, inspite of tlie fact tnat tney were 
last wedded to laissez faire. In 1824 when famme threat- 
ened me Presidency, Sir Thomas Munro, the then Governor, 

9. Friewd of Mcim, 8—1— 1846. 

10. CiV Keguiation II of 1812; Sections 4 and 17, clauses 8 
and 13. 
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threw the ofiicial laissez faire policy to the winds and said 
that State interference was permissible when “the lives of a 
great population are at stake.”“ He therefore recommended 
a reduction in the price of salt taken to Bengal on condition 
that the controllers of the carrying trade agreed to return 
with a cargo of riced^ This was in effect a bounty to the 
Arakan trade. Next year, finding tliis inadequate, he 
granted a direct bounty of Es. 30 per garce of rice imported, 
which according to his estimate involved the Government an 
expenditure of 3 to 4% lakhs of rupees per annum.^^ This was 
a temporary measure, but it no doubt introduced the thin 
end of Burmese competition. \¥hen these preferences were 
repeated in 1832, as the coming famine of Nandana year 
(1833) cast its shadows before, they opened the flood-gates 
of foreign competition. 

The Arakan imports which thus came to succour stayed 
to compete with local production. Although the cheap im- 
port was not a cause of the depression, it was one of those 
factors that kept the prices low and held up economic re- 
covery unduly. In 1843 the Collector of Rajahmundry 
drew the attention of the Board of Revenue^® to this disturb- 
ing element and the Board, convinced that it was an import- 
ant factor deserving their consideration,^® addressed the Dis- 

11. Minutes of Sir Thomas Munro, 23 — 1 — 1824. Also, vide 
B. Natarajan : Economic Doctrines of Sir Thomas Munro, Father 
Carty Commemoration Volume. 

12. Ibid. 

13. Ibid. 

14. From the Government of Madras to the Board of Revenue, 
In Consultations, 17—12 — 1832. 

15. Settlement Report of Rajahmundry District for Fasli, 1252- 
53. 

16. Proceedings of the Board of Rewenue, 3--4— 1844. 
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trict Collectors of Ganjam, Vizagapatam, Masulipatam and 
the Collector of Sea Customs at Madras to make detailed 
enquiries into the subject. In 1844, Sir Henry Montgomery, 
who was appointed to enquire into the causes of econo- 
mic depression in the Northen circars, wrote in his report: 
“The present price of paddy will not be exceeded so long as 
the unrestrained import of Arakan grain is permitted, for 
no sooner does the price of home produce begin to rise to a 
standard remunerating the landholders than the market is 
flushed with this foreign rice and home-grown grain is a 
drug. The evil to this is annual^ increasing and demands 
speedy correction by the imposition of suitable restrictions 
to this importation.”^^ During the 10 years between 1833-34 
and 1843-44, the total value of paddy and rice imported into 
Madras Pi-esidency from Arakan was Rs. 1,08,14,248 of 
which Rs. 62,43,540 v?as the share of the six ports north of 
Madras, and Rs. 45,70,708 the share of Madras.^® 

The Arakan trade in rice just at this time received a 
fillip from another source. The Supreme Government at 
Calcutta passed the Act VI of 1844 with the object of abolish- 
ing the sayer or the transit duties that were hampering in- 
ternal trade and of bringing the customs tariff at Madras in 
a Bne with the other ports of India.^® But this measure far 
from removing the inter-portal duty within Madras Presi- 
dency had the effect of raising it so as to conform to the All- 
India customs tariff; and therefore still kept off grain from 
districts like Tanjore and Canara which could come mainly 
by sea, as inland communication was in a parlous condition. 
This inter-portal duty imposed by the new Act was not 

17. Montgomery Report, (Mss) 28 — 5 — 1844. 

18. Madras Government consultations, 16 — 2 — 1846. 

19. Notification of the Government of India, 16 — 3 — 1844. 



as Arakan was then under Bengal Government and there- 
fore was a British province and “not strictly foreign.” 

The question of giving the home-grovm grain some 
protection with a view to relieve the distress of the peasants 
thus received an added force. But the Government was 
against it.^ They held that prices in the home market 
were not materialty influenced by imports, “as foreign grain 
to any extent has been imported hitherto only when prices 
were high.”“ Further, they believed that the inferior 
quality of Arakan rice as an article of food would always 
act as a limitation on its consumption on a lai-ge scale. The 
most weighty consideration, however, was that such a res- 
triction by cutting off the supplies of an essential article of 
food in times of famine, would, they feared, aggravate its 
horrors. Although more than one Collector suggested that 
at such times the prohibitive duties might be relaxed,^ the 
Government preferred to ’watch the working of the Act VI 


20. From the Collector of Ganjam to the Board of Revenue, 
21—8—1845. 

21. Sections 16 and 17. 

22. Madras Government Consultations, 2 — 2 — 1846. 

23. Madras Government Consultations, 16—2—1846. 

24. From the Collector of Rajahmundry to the Board of Rev 
enue, 11—12—1845. In Consultations 26—12—1845; from the 
Collector of Vizagapatam to the Board of Revenue, 29 — ^11 — 1845 
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1844 for one or two years more. In I8485 the continued 
downward trend of agricultural prices at home convinced 
them of the necessity to take some action inspite of all 
doctrinaire opposition to Protection. Hence the Act VII 
of 1848 was passed, which made the imports of grain from 
Arakan liable to a protective dxity. But this did not have 
the intended effect, on account of evasions. Vessels taking 
salt to Chittagong after unloading at that port obtained port 
clearances in anticipation cf goods to be shipped at some of 
the adjoining ports and then with great facility ran into 
any one of the ports of Arakan and took a complement cf 
rice cargo. With the document for port clearance obtained 
at Chittagong they entered the Madras port free of duty.® 
Thus on account of irregularities at the Customs Office at 
Chittagong, Arakan rice evaded the duty imposed by the 
Act of 1848 and flooded the Madras market “greatly to the 
prejudice of the Madras grower.”® The Madras Govern- 
ment addressed the Government of Bengal on the subject, 
requesting the latter to correct the irregularities. But the 
Act itself did not remain on the Statute book for long. In 
1858-59, the preferences and discriminations based on the 
old colonial system were done away with and the whole 
tariff underwent complete revision. The necessities of the 
Mutiny again raised the tariff wall, but all these measures 
were of little avail when Burma was annexed to the Indian 
Empire. Although subsequent growth of population and 
development of communications and irrigation works im- 
proved the lot of the Madras ryot, the price for his produce 

25. From the Board of Revenue to the Government of Mad- 
ras, 20— 4— 1851. 

26. From the Board of Revenue to the Government of Madras, 

— -185.L 
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was determined by the prices prevailing in Burma.^^ The 
export duty on rice levied in later days undoubtedly 
the effect of worsening the position of Madras in relation to 
Burma. The free import of Burmese rice in Madras had dis- 
astrous effects during the recent depression. But the pheno- 
menon is a century old. 


27. P. J. Thomas : Recent Trends in the Price of Rice in 
ivladras (Paper to the Indian Rice Committee). 


THE ROLE OF A UNIVERSITY 


By 

A. S. Panchapakesa Ayyah, M.A., I.C.S., 
Bar-at-Law, F.R.S.L,, 

District Judge, North Arcot. 

A tmiversity difi'ers from a Mgh sciiool, secondary 
school, elementary school, guild school, and otner sucn msti- 
tutions engaged in the same mission ol education, in that it 
caters, or ought to cater, to the cream of a nation s intelli- 
gentsia, including therein, of course, the leaders m every 
form of art, and not mei’eiy people who think. Naim’aily, 
five striking things will be found in it. 

The first will be the nature of its alumni. These will 
be carefully selected in an ideal university, only those fit to 
profit by imiversity education being taken, and all ttiose fit 
to profit being somehow gathered together, in the univer- 
sity of Nalanda, for instance, there was a preliminary test 
of ability, corresponding to the responsions in Oxford, in 
which it has been left on record, by Yuan Chwang, that 70 
or 80 per cent would fail. There wiU, of comse, be no out- 
cry regarding the ‘slaughter of the uinocents,’ as, in a well- 
constituted society, all will agree that those imrocent of 
knowledge should be refused admission, at the outset, instead 
of being admitted and slaughtered, alter a good deal of waste 
of time, money and energy. Since the idea will 
be to collect the very best talents in the nation, even those 
who cannot afford to pay, but are eminently suitable for 
university education, will be sent up by local committees 
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to undergo the kind of education, whether in arts or in 
science or in fine arts or applied science, they are suited for. 
In an ancient Indian University, the problem was simple, as 
every student, rich or poor, had to heg for his food, as the 
daily routine. It is obvious that no modern country can 
afford to allow its geniuses and men of talents to run to 
waste. Of course, everybody will have a right to be admit- 
ted to a school and there should even be compulsory educa- 
tion up to the school final standard, for both boys and girls in 
a combined literary and vocational fashion. Universities 
alone wiH cater only to select and suitable persons. 

The second distinguishing xeature will lie in the asking 
and anwering of profound questions. Here, too, Yuaix 
Chwang remarks tiiat, in Nalanda, they engaged in discus- 
sions from morning till night, the old and the young mutu- 
ally helping one another, and tutors unable to answer ques- 
tions being obliged to hide themselves, for shame. Natu- 
rally, the conscript classes, common in some Indian Univer- 
sities, will disappear, and Upanishadic classes, of free dis- 
cussions between tutors and pupils, will take their place. 
It follows that a professor cannot have a herd of students, 
and that the maximum he would be allowed to attend to 
would be only 10 to 12, so that individual attention and 
personal discussion would be easy. 

Thirdly, teachers and students will live together in the 
hostels, and have a kind of family relationship, as in ancient 
India, students attending on the teacher and he on them, 
mutual nursing in time of sickness being one of the inci- 
dents. Thus, they will grow to xinderstand and love one 
another, and the relationship will cease to be one of 
routine, as is too often the ease now. Perfect equality and 
a love of freedom and independence will be the hallmark 
of students and professors alike. Of counse, several hygie- 

41 : . 
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nic, moral and religious precepts would also be thus taught, 
besides good manners, and the ancient Indian ideal of get- 
ting three-fourths of one’s education (viz., one-fourth from 
the teacher, one-fourth from the fellow students, and one- 
fourth from oneself, the remaining one-fourth having al- 
ready been supposed to have been given by the parents at 
home) will be realised. 

Fourthly, there will be a periodical and careful weed- 
ing out of the unfits and misfits among the students, admit- 
ted by error, and of the unfits and misfits among the profes- 
sors, appointed by error. As Kautiiya remarks, a student 
or teacher without the requisite equipment or discipline is 
no good. Discipline is of two kinds, artificial and natural, 
and the study of arts or sciences can bring maximum profit 
only to those who are possessed of such mental faculties 
as obedience, hearing, grasping, retentive memory, discri- 
mination, inference, and deliberation. A pupil not posses- 
ing such faculties will not only not profit by university 
education, but wiU also diminish the profit derived by the 
rest, like one rotten tooth or fruit spoiling the healthy teeth 
or fruits. As Kautiiya remarks again, natural discipline 
alone will coimt vitally, artificial discipline, that is, disci- 
pline by punishment, sufficing only to correct acquired 
errors, something like imported cases of plague being cura- 
ble by superficial methods, like fumigation, exposure to 
sun, etc., endemic cases not being curable in those ways. 
Just as unfit students should be periodically weeded out, by 
notices to quit, which would be no disqualification whatever, 
by itself, for civic or other employment, professors and lec- 
turers who are found, in practice, to be useless for teaching, 
should also be given notices to quit, from time to time, un- 
less they are found fit for research work, in which case, they 
should be put on that work. Even the best of truths come 
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to nought, when taught by incompetent teachers, just as the 
best of seeds will come to nought if sovm at the wrong sea- 
son by a person ignorant of cultivation. 

The fifth feature is that a university education aims not 
so much at making a man capable of earning a living, 
which very necessary job will be taken on by the high 
schools, but at producing first-rate scholars and men and 
women of culture devoid of prejudice of caste, class, colour, 
creed or country; people who welcome knowledge from 
whatever quarter it is got; who have no false values either 
regarding themselves or about things ai'ound them; and who 
are valuable members of society and servants of humanity, 
ready to place their knowledge, experience, reason, wealth 
and strength at the disposal of their fellow-beings, and to 

■ help the poor, the ignorant, the oppressed, the wicked, the 
degraded and the depressed, to get out of their miserable 
state, and thus leave the world a shade better than they 
found it. They v/ould not swear either by matter or by 
spirit, and would be so harmoniously developed in body, 
mind and soul, that, while regarding this life as a field of 
action and sacrifice, they will not accept either the extreme 
view of one school that life in this world is a myth, and, so, 
we need not make any effort to improve it, or the extreme 
view of another school that death is the end of everything 
and that we should concentrate merely on eating, drinking 
and making merry or other selfish activity as long as we 
live. 

If we survey the Universities of India to-day from this 
point of view, we may be disposed to cry out with Bernier; 
“Is it possible to establish in India model academies and col- 
leges properly endowed? Where shall we seek for founders, 
or, should they be found, where are the scholars? Where 
are the benefices, employments, offices of trust and dignity 
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that require ability and science, and are calculated to ex- 
cite the impulses and hopes of young students, which are 
likely to be given to the products of these academies and 
colleges?” In a nation like ours, overrun with a cry for 
communal representation in every benefice, employment, 
office of trust and dignity requiring ability and science, 
where the best, even though absolutely free from communal 
prejudice, caste superiority complex, racial arrogance etc, 
are forced to await their communal turn, and allowed to 
rust till then, it is obvious that the last difficulty mention- 
ed hy Bernier is a colossal, and almost insuperable, one. 
Alas, for knowledge, as Kama exclaims in Kama Bhara of 
Bhasa, mere lapse of time is enough to make it not only use- 
less, but out of date and pernicious, and while the best man, 
classified communally in spite of himself, is waiting for his 
turn, he may not remain the best when his turn comes, and 
may, indeed, be among the worst by then. 

At present, in many universities all over the world, 
more attention is paid to the material side, and less to the 
spiritual side. Most research is for destructive purposes, 
like the discovery of deadly weapons against present and 
future enemies, than for constructive purposes. And nation- 
al or racial arrogance is tacitly encouraged, even books on 
history and science being vitiated by this virulent germ. Nor 
is the education imparted by the professors of our modern 
universities always of the broadest variety or imbued with 
a desire to expound Truth in its thousand facets. Indeed, 
sometimes, it reminds one of the education imparted by 
Aurangazeb’s old tutor. 

The emperor Aurangazeb had an old tutor, Mulla Shah. 
Hearing that his pupil had become the emperor, the old 
Mulla rashed to see him, expecting huge rewards and 
appointments, Aurangazeb refused to see him for 3 months. 
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Finally, he was so pestered by the Mulla that he saw him, 
but only to tell him the following home truths: — “Pray, what 
is your pleasure with me, Muilaji? Do you pretend that I 
ought to exalt you to the first honours of the State? Let us 
examine your title to any mark of distinction. I do not deny 
that you would possess such title if you had filled my young 
mind with suitable instruction. Show me a v^ell-educated 
youth, and I will say that it is doubtful who has the stronger 
plaim to his gratitude, his father or his teacher. But, what 
was the knowledge that I derived under your tuition? You 
taught me that the whole of Frankistan (Europe) was no 
more than some inconsiderable island of which the most 
powerful monarch was formerly the King of Portugal, then 
he of Holland and, afterwards, the king of England. With 
regard to the other sovereigns of Frankistan, such as the 
king of Frknce and him of Andalusia, you told me that they 
resembled our petty rajahs, and that the potentates of 
Hindustan eclipsed the glory of all other kings, that they 
alone were Humayuns, Akbars, Jehangirs, or Shah Jahans, 
the happy, the great, the conquerors of the world and the 
Kings of the world, and that Persia, Uzbek, Kashgar, Tar- 
tary, Cathay, Pegu, Siam and China trembled at the names 
of the kings of the Indies Admirable Geographer! Deep- 
ly-read historian! Was it not incumbent upon my precep- 
tor to make me acquainted with the distinguishing features 
of every nation on earth, its resources and strength, its mode 
of warfare, its manners, religion, form of government and 
wherein its interests principally consist, and, by a regu- 
lar course of historical reading, to render me familiar with 
the origin of states, their progress and decline, the events, 
incidents or wars owing to which such great changes and 

*These are the meanings o£ the names of the sovereigns. 
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mighty revolutions have been effected? Far from having 
imparted to me a profound and comprehensive knowledge 
of the history of mankind, scarcely did I learn from you the 
names of my ancestors, the renowned founders of this 
empire. You kept me in total ignorance of their 
lives, of the events which preceded and the extraordi- 
nary talents that enabled them to achieve their extensive 
acquisitions. A familiarity with the language of the sur- 
rounding nations is necessary in a king, but you insisted 
on teaching me to read and write Arabic, doubtless con- 
ceiving that you placed me in an everlasting obligation for 
sacrificing so large a portion of the time to the study of a 
language wherein no one can hope to become proficient 
without 10 or 12 years of close application. Forgetting how~ 
many important subjects ought to be embraced in the edu- 
cation of the prince, you acted as if it were chiefly necessary 
that he should possess a great skill in grammar and such 
knowledge as belongs to a Doctor of Law, and thus did 
you waste precious hours of my youth in the dry, unprofi- 
table, and never-ending task of learning mere words. 
Were you not aware that it is during the period of 
studenthood that the memory is so retentive that the mind 
receives a thousand wise precepts, and is easily furnished with 
such valuable instruction as will elevate it with lofty con- 
ceptions and render the individual capable of glorious deeds? 
Can we read our prayers or acquire knowledge of the law 
and the science only through the medium of Arahicl May 
not our devotions be as acceptable, and solid information 
communicated as easily in our mother tongtie^ You gave 
my father, Shah Jahan, to understand that you instructed 
me in philosophy, and indeed, I have perfect remembrance 
of your having, during several years, harassed my hrain -with 
idle and foolish propositions, the solution of which yields no 



caused me to devote me most valuable years ot my die to 
your favourite hypotkeses and systems, ana, wnen i len you, 
I could boast of no greater knowledge in tire sciences than 
the use of many absurd, obsolete, and *aricoutii terms calcu- 
lated to discourage, confuse, confound and appal a youth 
of the most viiiie understanding; terms invented to cover 
the vanity and ignorance of pretenders to philosophy; of 
men, who, like yourself, would impose the belief that they 
transcend others of their situation in wisdom, and that their 
dark and ambiguous Jargon conceals many profound myste- 
ries known only to themselves. If you had taught me that 
philosophy which adapts the mind to reason, and will not 
suffer it to rest satisfied with anything short of the most 
solid arguments; if you had inculcated lessons which elevate 
the soul and fortify it against the assaults of fortune, 
tending to produce that enviable equanimity which neither 
insolently elated by prosperity nor basely depressed by 
adversity; if you had made me acquainted with the nature 
of men; accustomed me always to refer to first principles, and 
given me a sublime and adequate conception of the universe 
and of the order and regular motion of its parts; if such, I 
say, had been the nature of the philosophy imbibed under 
your tuition, I should be more indebted to you than 
Alexander was to Aristotle, and should consider it my duty 
to bestow a very different reward on you than Aristotle re- 
ceived from that prince. Answer me, sycophant, ought you 
not to have instructed me on one point at least, so 
to be known by a king, viz., on the reciprocal duties between 




a sovereign and his subjects? Ought you not also to have 
foreseen that I might, at some future period, be compeiied to 
contend with my brothers, sword in hand, for the crown and 
for my very existence, such as, you must well know, has been 
the fate of the children of almost every King of rhnausian. 
Did you ever instruct me in the art of war, how to beseige a 
town, or draw up an army in battle array? Happy for me 
that I consulted wiser heads than thine on these subjects! 
Go. Withdraw to thy village. Henceforth, let no person 
know either who thou art or what has become of thee.'” 

How to avoid such useless and pernicious teacning? 
First of all, incompetent teachers, like this Mullah, should 
never be appointed as professors, and, if appointed by error, 
should be weeded out, as xinfits and mishts at the very 
earliest opportunity. Secondly, proper text-books, in the 
language of the pupils, carefuEy selected by weE-known 
scholars of repute, should be prescribed in aE subjects. 
Thirdly, regimentation in education should be avoidwl, and 
the aim of education should be clearly laid down as the deve- 
lopment of human personaEty and culture, instead of pro- 
viding for future “hands” in factories, “bayonets” in war, 
and what not. Fourthly, there must be periodic exchange 
of professors between universities in the same country and 
in different countries. And lastly, there must be an inter- 
national board of world-famous scholars to periodicaEy 
inspect, through some of its members, and report on the 
workings of all imiversities every five years, persistently bad 
or useless universities being liable to be closed down on such 
reports. 


THE NAGANANDA HERO IN MODERN TIMES 
, . By 

P. Panchapagesasastri, Siromani, M.O.L. 

Of the several famous plays in Samskrt, King Sri 
Harssis Nagdnanda stands unique; for it presents a blend of 
the principles of the two great religions of India, namely, 
Hinduism and Buddhism and presents a hero, Jimutavahana 
by name, whose dominant characteristic is a matter of dis- 
* pute between two schools of Rasa. Anandavardhana finds 
him a Santa hero. Dhanika would have him a Daj/amra. 

Rules of Samski-t dramaturgy require ,that liove or 
Heroism should be the dominant Rasa in a drama. In this 
play neither is prominent; nor are they clean forgotten. 
SrTigara is fully developed in the first three acts. Jimutava- 
hana is not desirous of conquest. He spurns material wealth 
and worldly pleasures. Noble deed of benevolence and self- 
less acts of charity and are his ideals and these 

two virtues form the cardinal tenets of Buddhism as well as 
Hinduism. 

Sriigdra and Vira not being the main Rasa, what then 
is the Rasa of the play one has to enquire. The Ananda- 
vardhana school claims Santa to be the chief Rasa but 
Dbanika claims Jimutavahana a Dayavira. 

In this paper an attempt is made to show how the two 
views may be easily reconciled. 

A resume of the story at this point will he helpful. 
Jimutavahana, a Vidyadhara prince, banishes himself from 
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his kingdom and spends his life in the forest in the service 
of his aged parents. In a Gauri temple there he meets 
Malayavati, a Siddha princess. Love at first sight, separa- 
tion and reunion with consent of parents occupy the next 
acts of the play. Mitravasu, the brother-in-law of the 
hero, butts in dur ing the honey moon with the news of the 
invasion of Jimutavahana’s kingdom by Matahga, his foe. 
The loss is welcome to the hero. He dissuades Mitravasu 
from marching an army against his enemy. 

One day, strolling on the beach, the hero sees a ser- 
pent, named Sahkhacuda, on his way to satisiy the appetite 
of Garuda. Moved with pity the hero offers himself; but 
the serpent would not permit the substitution. But fortune 
favours the hero. Sankhacudn steps aside to worship 
Siva preliminary to sacrificing himself to Garuda and 
Jimutavahana steps in quickly, dons the red garmente and 
is therefore taken up by Garuda for his victim. On his 
return Sahkhacuda finds Jimutavahana gone and begins a 
search with the help of the blood streak on the road while 
on the way Jimutavahana’s family Join him in his search. 
They trace him only to find him ail but dead. Saiikhacuda 
tells Garuda the story of the substitution. Immediately 
Garuda repents his cruelty and promises to abstain from 
Irilling serpents thenceforward. The Goddess Gauri hears 
the piteous moan of Malayavati and helps Jimutavahana 
back to life. Garuda for his part, succeeds in getting Indra 
to bring back to life the serpents he had eaten. With this 
general rebirth, the prince becomes the king of the Vidya- 
dharas. 

Now for the reconciliation of the twm views. Ananda- 
vardhana defines Santa as the “bliss arising from the control 
of desires.” By knowing the Truth or by Tattvajhana (i.e. 
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the transitory nature of all life) the seeker after the Truth 
controls desires. He is moved by compassion for others. 
His frame of mind then is that of a Santa and therefore he 
is prepared to sacrifice his transitory life for the good 
of others. 

This Santa is prominently present throughout the play. 
The play opens with a reference to Jimutavahana’s doings 
to keep his people contented and happy. He feels he has 
done all he should and proposes to go to the forest to render 
service to his parents. He crowns liis deeds of charity with 
the giving av/ay of the Kalpaka tree and renounces his king- 
ship to do his duty by his parents in spite of advice to stay 
on. When his brother-in-law gives him the bad news that 
his foe was in occupation of his land he is most unconcerned. 
He has no foes other than his passions. The brother-in-law 
offers to go upon the foe but Jimutavahana answers that he 
pities Matahga, for he has been conquered by his passion for 
wealth and adds he is more to be pitied than punished. The 
brother-in-law receives this advice in derision and is ad- 
monished by a reference to the Sun who, even while in the 
act of setting, is the object of praise by many because He 
expects no return for His services from the several objects 
He enlightens and His lifelong endeavour is doing good to 
others. 

The hero sacrifices his person to save a serpept. Here 
again he does so because he knows life is transient. A 
soldier dying in battle is no hero; for he sacrifices himself 
in hope either to get victory and become more famous or 
to get to a better Loka. Even gahkhacuda offering his life 
to Garuda is no hero; for he does so in fear of the royal 
command. If he hesitates to permit Jimutavahana to step 
into his place, it is because, as he himself says, he wants to 
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safeguard the honour of Lis family. Without a knowledge 
of the Truth none can be a hero. Jimutavahana has 
nothing but contempt for Vasuki with two thousand 
tongues, for, not even one of the tongues was useful to 
make bi-m say that he would sacrifice himself first before 
agreeing to an arrangement for the death of his subjects. 
He ascribed this failure on the part of Vasuki to 
love for his own filthy and peiishable body. Vei'ily did 
gahkhacuda admire the conduct of the hero opposed as it 
was to that of great sages like Vi^vamitra. 

Jimutavahana offers to be the prey for Garuda in place 
of Sahkhacuda. When he is away for a minute he dons the 
red robes and offers himself to Gai'uda. Garuda gidps him 
little by little. Jimutavahana enjoys as more and more bits 
of his flesh are taken by Garuda. No pain results; but 
great joy is felt by the here. His countenance beams with 
gratitude to the devouring Garuda, the benefactor. Garuda 
marvels to see the beam in the eye of his victim and stops 
eating further. But Jimfitavahana eggs him on to eat 
the remaining flesh and drink the effusing blood. Then 
Sahkhacuda appears. This disturbs the hero for he is 
afraid that he might not succeed in sacrificing his entire 
body. His mother who felt that his beauty was being muti- 
lated he answers there can be no beauty in what is called 
a ‘body’ as a ‘body’, according to him, consists of nothing 
but fat, bones, flesh and blood. 

In each one of these points Jimutavahana shows he 
has mastered the Truth and he is realising his Self. The 
hero is not content with his own knowing the Truth and 
acting thereon. But he would try to convert others who 
come in contact with him to the realisation of the Truth. 
On this basis he got Garuda out of the darkness of Ignor- 
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first to last. He insists on saving Sankhacu4a even 
against liis wisli. He argues with him and seehs every 
means to do him service. He takes advantage of Sahkha- 
cuda’s temporary absence and steps into the slaughter-slab 
in his place. When Saiikhacuda comes back Jimutavahana 
feels his noble purpose was about to be defeated. He prays 
for thousands of births in prefei’ence to final emancipation 
so that he may do social service. 

Again a true Santa cannot be a lover. But the hero 
falls in love with Malayavati and his Srngara with her is 
fully developed in both its aspects (Vipralamhha and Sam- 
hhoga) in the first three acts of the play. Lastly if Jimuta- 
vahana had been a true Santa he should have ended his hfe 
and attained Moksa. He should not have been restored to 
life and reinstalled as king with Malayavati as his queen. 

Therefore Jimutavahana is rather a Dayavlra (i.e. a 
cosmopolitan philanthropist keen on doing good to others) 
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and not a true Santa, Vlrarasa is of many kinds. In all types 
of Vlrarasa “enthusiasm” is a common feature. If heroes 
like Rama in the Mahdvlracarita who are keen on conciuest 
are called Yuddhavlras, Jimutavahana who is persistent in 
doing good to others may be called a Daydvlra. 

The case is thus one of Santa versus Dayavira in the 
Ndgananda. But the two views may be easily reconciled. 
Seen from the view point of the Mahay ana school of Bud- 
dhism this Daydvlra is Santa itself. King Sri Harsa, the 
author of the play, lived when Hinduism and Buddhism had 
learnt to accommodate each other in the same land and Harsa 
himself in the latter part of his life is said to have had a 
leaning towards Buddhism.. So in this play, the author, 
with a view to illustrating the main doctrines of Buddhism 

stflW and — selected a character reputed in 

legend for his benevolence and generosity as the hero of 
the play and portrayed him as Bodhisattva himself. So in 
this Buddhist play the hero’s characteristic is Sama accord- 
ing to the Mahayanist view. 

According to Mahayanists, emancipation is achieved by 
what they call wmtflRrT ox Discriminative Knowledge 
and this gets to be strong by what they call 

5?=!TrqRfii^ and (i.e. “acts of compassion and 

benevolence”), A true Mahayanist having attained the 
sf^i'TRrifirr would not desme Emancipation for himself. He 
would like to have it only after the whole universe gets it. 
According to the Mahayanists, Buddha himself has not yet 
attained Emancipation as tRe universe has not yet got it. 
Moved by unbounded compassion to his fellow creatures, a 
Mahayanist is keen on deeds of charity and benevolence to 
others for they are only an expansion of his Self. 
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Viewed in this light, Jimutav'ahana may be called a 
true SdntcL not only because he has attained the 
(i.e. he has realised the ‘transcientness’ or the Voidness’ of 
the universe) but also because of his great anxiety to find 
out opportunities for social service. His obstinate persis- 
tence to work for universal good and his longing for newer 
and newer births are more easily explained. A Mahayanist 
is per force led by his ovm logic to court a long series of 
births in order to help the universe to Emancipation. 
Jimutavahana’s perpetual advice to Garuda who devoured 
him is based mainly on this Truth. He knew that Garuda’s 
sacrifice of his life in the absence of ufWRWffr or True 
Knowledge would not help him to Emancipation. As a true 
Mahayanist he was anxious that Garuda should live well, 
reform himself, use his kingly influence on his subjects and 
help himself and them to attain True Knowledge. 

The objection to the hero’s wedded life may not be 
valid. The objection to wedded life is that its distractions 
may hinder Tattvajndna. But there are shining instances 
like the great Janaka who realised Tattvajnana even as a 
householder and a king with all the wealth of a great king. 
JimOtavahana, endowed vith a very strong feeling of re- 
nunciation from birth, enjoyed married felicity in perfect 
detachment. When Mitravasu’s father told him that he had 
chosen Jimutavahana as his son-in-law did not Mitravasu say 
that he was glad because the bridegroom was every 
way noble; but sad because he was likely to abandon his wife 
immediately he got an opportunity to do a philanthropic 
deed? True, Jimutavahana was very much attracted by 
Malayavati; but even within ten days of the wedding he 
abandoned her as he had a noble chance of saving Sahkha- 
cuda by sacrificing his life. Did he not feel that his wed- 
ding with Malayavati was useful to him and that it helped 



nim TO two rea garments m wmcn ne oecame immeaiateiy 
acceptable to Garuda? in this case Srngara subserved 
Santa and eimobied it. Again he felt that the joy caused by 
the touch of the slaughter-slab was superior to the Joys of 
wedded life. Who can hold that in Jimutavahaaa's case 
wedded life was an obstruction to Tattvajnana? 'I'hoagh he 
was newly married, he rose above worldly temptations and 
became, in Garuda’s words Bodhisattva himself. Perhaps 
this was the truth the poet sought to emphasise when he 
introduced the scene of Jimutavaliana’s married life which 
he could have avoided with perfect ease. 

The objection that if Jimutavahana were a true Sdiua 
he ought to have ended his life and attained Niraana has 
already been answered. He was not a Hinayanisi who 
Would care only for his own Emancipation. He was a 
Mahayanist and so he prayed for many births to help otiiers 
also to attain Tattvajnana. So he was, at the end of the play, 
restored to life. As in this case so in many other works 
Indian writers do portray the tragic element in life but the 
last scene does not end in death; for according to them, death 
in one life is but the beginning of another in a series of lives 
the soul has to pass through before attaining Emancipation. 
Further, the poet shows here a truth that good actions al- 
ways bring a reward greater than expected. Jimutavaiiana 
sought to save one serpent by sacrificing his life; but he 
actually saved his own life and also generations of serpents 
of the past and of the future. Jimutavahana, the Daydvira, 
is thus not different from Jimutavahana, the Santa. 

Further, even without bringing in the Buddliist way 
of thinking, critics like Anandavardhana establish that 
Jimutavahana, in spite of his great enthusiasm, is only a 
Santa and not a Viva. They contend that tiie essence of 
Santa is complete negation of ‘egoism’ while the Vlra is 
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essentially ‘egoistic.’ Jimutavahana’s entliusiasm is of a 
peculiar kind. It is free from “egoism” because all his 
actions are utterly selfless. His enthusiasm free from ‘ego- 
i< 5 m’ is not opposed to Santa but it nourishes it. Jimuta- 
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THE ANCIENT INDIAN THEATRE 


By 

Prof. K. R. Pisharoti, M.A., 

Maharaja’s College, Ernakulam 

Every genuine drama is intended to be staged and the 
true dramatist conveys his appeal through a double medium, 
the ear and the eye. He is a complete master so far as the 
formei; is concerned; but as regards the latter, the nature 
and equipment of the theatre and its varied accessories no 
less than the artistic skill of the artistes constitute very 
serious limitations on the work of the dramatist. Hence 
every true artist will certainly take stock of the varied 
visual aids he can command, when he conceives and perfects 
his work of art. The appreciation of a drama cannot have 
any pretence to completeness, unless and until one knows 
also the nature of the stage and its equipment where the 
drama is to be presented. This aspect of the study of the 
drama it seems, has been completely forgotten and with it 
we have also forgotten our theatrical traditions, even if we 
had any. The question therefore deserves to be asked: had 
we any such tradition? The answer to this question is defi- 
nitely in the affirmative. On the theoritical side we have in 
the first place the valuable work of Bharata, called the 
Natya-§astra and in the second place the numerous stage 
directions, found scattered about in the extant Samskrit 
plays, though unfortunately no serious attention seems to 
have been paid to them in interpreting dramas. On the prac- 
tical side we have the peculiar mode of acting Samskrit dra- 
mas which is current In Kerala even to-day. These necessarily 
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would show that we perfected a stage technique long long 
ago, though we did not care to keep up the stage tradition 
living, except in Kerala. The subject, then, is very import- 
ant and it has a practical bearing in that it helps us to appre- 
ciate our national heritage of dramatic literature better; but 
it is at the same time not an easy one to deal with. A full 
and detailed exposition of the subject requires an intensive 
study of the following: (i) The Natya Sdstm of Bharata; 
(ii) the chapters dealing with Natyagrhas, in the various 
Silpa-sdstras; (iii) a study of the existing Natyagrhas, 
particularly those in Kerala figuring as an adjunct to our 
temples (iv) the reconstruction of the stage and the theatre 
from the stage directions available in the older dramas; and 
(v) the study of the acting, as it now obtains in Kerala. 
It is proposed to make an attempt in the following pages 
to set forth the i n formation that we get from the Natya 
Sastra, so far as our theatres are concerned. 

According to Bharata, the theatre may be rectangular 
or square or triangular in shape. We could easily 
conceive of the former two types of theatres, 
but not the third type. The triangular theatre 
must have been very rare and that is also the im- 
pression that we get from Bharata. Following the usual 
practice of Samskrit writers, these three types are again 
classified under three heads of Uttama, Madhyama and 
Adhama, as well as Jyestha, Kanistha and Avara. The size 
of the theatre may vary widely: there are two units of mea- 
surement laid down for Natyagrha, namely Rasta and Danda, 
and of these Rasta itself varies from 24 to 32 Angulos. This 
will give us some idea of the practical differences in the size 
of a theatre. It is laid down that a theatre may have one 
of the following measurements: 108 or 64 or 32 Hastas, the 
breadth being given only for the rectangular theatre which 


gest theatre will thus be the rectangular theatre of 108 Dan- 
das, and the smallest one will be the triangular tneatre of 
32 Hastas. Hence from the point of view of size we have 
six kinds of theatres and from the point of shape, three types 
or in all we may have eighteen types of theatres. Of these 
eighteen kinds, Bharata lays down for human beings the 
rectangular theatre of the medium size, that is the theatre 
having the measurements 64 by 32 Hastas, or the square or 
triangular theatre of 32 cubits, while the theatre of major 
measurements is reserved for Gods. And in fixing up the 
medium theatre for human beings, he is guided by practical 
considerations. For, when the theatre is very long, the 
effect of intonation will be lost upon the audience at the 
extremity, which, indeed, play a great part in representa- 
tions. Similarly, when the theatre is very small, words, 
when spoken loudly, would be reverberated and echoed. As 
regards facial expression also there is defect; when the 
theatre is very big, it is not properly caught by the audience, 
and, when too small, the effect is lost. Thus Bharata’s pre- 
ference of the medium type of theatre is perfectly normal 
and natural 

All the parts of the theatre with which we are now 
familiar are found mentioned by Bharata also; we have the 
green-room, the stage and the auditorium, the size and dis- 
position of which change according as the shape and size of 
the theatre differ. 
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The green-room is located in the hindermost extremity 
of the theatre, as it is even now; and it is separated from the 
auditorium by the stage, and has no direct entrance from 
that. In the rectangular theatre of 64 Hastas, the green 
room will be 16 by 32 Hastas according to one school, or 8 
by 32 according to another school (See PI. I Fig. i). That 
is to say the breadth of stage will be IjS or 1|4 of the whole 
length of the theatre. The latter seems the more authentic 
of the two opinions, for the Samskrit dramas have generally 
a large number of characters taking part therein and second- 
ly only a few characters are on the stage at the same time; 
and, therefore, unless the green room is pretty big, it must 
necessarily be very crowded. Again, the practical conven- 
tion, obtaining in these parts, indicates the same thing. For, 
the green room itself has to be partitioned into two, one for 
ladies and the other for men; otherwise they have to be 
promiscuous in the same place, which is not consistent with 
our sense of decency. From the green room there are to 
be two entrances into stage, and between the two entrances 
there will be the wooden panelj composed of two horizontal 
wooden pieces and four vertical ones, as Abhinavagupta- 
padacarya would have it. This wooden panelling is called 
by the term Sad^daruka (See PI. I Fig. ii) and in actual 
practice it corresponds to the pre-scenium of the Grecian 
theatre. The Sad-daruka forms the ornamental backgrotmd 
against which the actors act. In the square theatre (see Pi. 
II Fig. i) the green-room has one-fourth the length of the 
theatre as its breadth; that is, its size will be 8 by 32 Hastas. 
and as before it occupies the hinder-most part of the struc- 
ture. As before here also, there is the Sad-daruka. The 
shape of the green room in the triangular theatre does not 
appear to be clear. Apparently it must be of the shape 
either of a triangle or a trapeze (See Pi II Fig. iii) . If it 
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be the former, its size will be 16 Hastas a side and will be 
an equilateral triangle. From the point of view of the refer- 
ence to doorways, it seems that the stage must be located 
right in the centre of the triangle as in the case of the square 
theatre, thereby creating an irregular rectangular green 
room behind at the base of the triangle 

The stage is the most important part of the theatre, 
and about this fuller details are available, thought it cannot 
be said to be complete or very clear. The stage is found 
divided into two sections, the front called the Rfmgapltha 
and the back, called Ranga~Brsa. 

The Rahgaslrsa in the rectangular theatre lies bet ween 
the green room and the Rangapitha (See Plate I, Fig. i). 
Regarding its size, there are two opinions. According to 
one commentator, it will be as big as the Rangapitha itself 
and the two together will be as big as the green room. 
According to the other school, it will be half the size of the 
green room and these two together will be as big as the 
Rangapitha. Thus based upon this difference, the Rdngasirsa 
of a rectangular theatre will be either 8 by 32 or 16 by 32 
Hastas. Whatever its size, the Rahgaiirsa stands between 
the green-room and the RangapitlMi, and it serves as the 
ante-chamber for the green room and the back room for the 
stage. Though the actual function of the Rahgasirsa is not- 
very clear, it appears evidently to be the space where the 
actors in costume can await their time of appearance 
and from where the actors could be prompted. In 
other woi'ds, this part of the stage area gives 
the actors some space for taking rest, prevents 
them from being exposed to the audience on their 
arrival on the stage and seiwes to beautify the stage, for it is 
flanked in front by the elevated Ra’hgapnt'ha with its wings, 
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caiiled Mat favarini, (See Plate I, Fig. i). Hence one may 
assume that one has to descend from the Rangapitha to the 
Rangaslrsa, which latter seems to be on a level with the 
green-room. From the point of view of the audience, the 
most prominent feature of the Rangaslrsa will he the Sad- 
daruka which stands right in the centre and from the point 
of view of the actors it serves as the tiring room. 

The Rangaslrsa in the rectangular theatre (See Plate II, 
Fig. i) differs from the same in the square theatre, in that 
while it is co-extensive with the green room and the stage in 
the former both in front and back, it is co-extensive with the 
green room only in the latter but not with stage, if we 
may accept the interpretation of the commentator. This 
supports our interpretation to some extent regarding the 
purpose of the same. It may be pointed out that the 
RangaMrsa becomes a useless thing in the square theatre, 
unless its purpose is as we have made it out. Here also it 
is said there must be the Sad-duruka. It will be noticed 
that, while in the rectangular theatre the Rangaslrsa is co-ex- 
tensive with the green room, it is not so in the square theatre 
(See Plate 11 Fig. i). Here arises an interesting question 
as to how to screen off the sides beyond the stage proper. If 
it is not screened off, this could be of no use to the actors con- 
cerned, as we have explained it, and if it is to be screened, 
how is it to be done and with what material? Are we to locate 
here the Mattavarini which in the rectangular theatre is co- 
extensive with the front line of the stage, but here with the 
back line? It may possibly be that the numerous pillars 
mentioned in the course of Bharata’s text might serve as the 
Mattavdrvm: but presumably the subject is not clear. 
Coming to the triangular theatre, we have no infoimation 
regarding the RangaMrsa. As a matter of fact, Bharata does 
not speak of any Rawgasirsa for this kind of theatre. 
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From what has been said it will be clear that the Ranga 
consists of two portions, the front portion, called the 
Rangajntha and the back portion called the Rangasirsa which, 
so far as we now could make out, serves the purpose of a 
tiring room for the actors in costume. 

The Raiigapitha or the stage proper is the most import- 
ant part of the theatre. At the back of the stage the audi- 
ence sees the ornamented Sad-daruka and on either side the 
Mattavarinis the ceiling of the stage being held up by bp'r.iti- 
fully wrought pillars, adorned with all the skill cl' ihe 
sculptor and the painter. We also learn from the descrip- 
tion that the stage is on a level different from that of the 
green room on the one side and the auditorium on the other. 
The Rangapitha in the rectangular theatre (See Plate I, 
Fig. i) stands between the Rangasirsa and the auditorium 
and extends throughout the whole breadth of the struc- 
ture, thirty-two Hostas long and eight Hastas broad. At 
either extremity of the same are the Mattavarinis, (See 
Plate I, Fig. i) which are adorned with four pillars, eight 
Hastas square and one and a half Hastas high. To the height 
of the Mattamrini must the stage be raised; and this raised 
space, or the front of the stage, is to be constructed of wood 
or burnt brick and adorned with dovecots, altars with rail 
patterns, floral designs etc; in other words, this forms an 
ornamented foot-board. It will thus be clear that the 
Rangapitha will be one and half cubits higher than the floor 
level. The question now is this: whether the Rangasirsa is 
to have the same level with the B.ahgapit}m or with the 
green room. We have already explained that it ought to be 
on a level with the green-room, so that it might be used also 
as a tiring room for the actors. There are of course differ- 
ences in views on this suhfect. noticed bv the comrrf''n^'’ter, 
but unfortunately the text is not clear. However the text 
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makes one thing very clear: that the actors’ part of the 
theatre must be of two levels and that the green-room must 
be of a lower level: it is described as Sailaguhakdra. 

The disposition of the stage in the square theatre (See 
Plate 11, Fig. i) is strikingly diiierent. The stage is compos- 
ed of the four square bits in the centre when the whole floor 
area of the theatre is divided into sixty-four equal parts; and 
when this marked out we get a plot of ground, twelve by 
thirty-two Hastas. Behind this and in continuation thereof 
there is the Rangasirsa (See Plate 11, Fig. i) measuring foui- 
by thirty- two Hastas and still behind is the green-room 
adorned with the Sad-daruka and measuriug eight by thirty 
two Hastas. It will be seen thus that the Rangapltha stands 
right in the centre in the square theatre, (See Plate II, 
Fig. ii). As regards the triangular theatre, the directions 
are still meagre. The text lays down that the Ranga- 
pltha must be located in the centre and that it must also be 
a triangle (See Plate II, Fig. iii). This suggests that the 
green room of the shape of a trapeze will be located at the 
base of the triangle and from the inner side of the trapeze 
will jut out the stage of the shape of a triangle. As before, 
here also there might be two entrances into the green room, 
the interspace being flanked by the usual Sad-daruka, cor- 
responding to the praescenium of the Grecian theatre. 

The auditorium takes half of the rectangular theatre, 
(See Plate I, Fig. i.) the other half being utilised for the 
green room and the stage. Reference is also found made to 
the different levels in this half, the stage being one and half 
Hastas higher than the green room. Here, then, the green 
room and the auditorium will be on the same level, the stage 
being on a higher level. The elevated nature of the stage 
thus enables the audience to see clearly what happens on 



the stage, in the square theatre on tne otner nanu, tiie 
area set apart for the audience is slightly over a thira or tlie 
whole siructure, the area of the same being twelve iiasias 
by thirty-two, (See Plate 11, Pig. i). To make up lor tne 
lesser seating space in this kind of theatre, provision is 
made for gallery aiTangement, (See Plate ii, i'ig. i) each 
tier rising by a cubit and a half, (See PiaLe ii, i’ig. iv) tne 
gallery itself being built of bricks and wood, mis is a 
particularly interesting featime, in as much as here have we 
the earliest reference to a gaileried seating arrangement. In 
the triangular theatre, there is no specnie mention of the 
auditorium. There is ceriainiy no gallery arrangement for 
seatmg; but it is worth while to mention the lad that unless 
some such arrangement is available the seating capacity will 
be very little. Now comparing the rectangular theatre and 
the square theatre as regards the disposition of the stage and 
the auditorium, it will be found that while the stage is higher 
than the auditorium in the former, the auditorium is higher 
than the stage in the latter. This, then, is a unique point of 
difference. 

The stage, as has been described, has clearly four divi- 
sions: the green room, the back stage, the front stage, and 
the auditorium. We have also seen that there are two 
specific features on the stage namely the Sad-damka and the 
Mattavarinis, the former figuring as the ornamental back- 
ground for the stage and the latter figuring as tiio ornate 
sides of the stage. We also learn from the text that the stage 
has its own roof and the stage area is adorned by a number 
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features our theatre bears some resemblances to the 
Grecian and Roman theatres, which we may now notice 
briefly. 

The arrangement of the Athenian stage is very simple: 
it consisted of a round orchestra, and a low rectangular 
skene with a projecting Paraskenia and a low platform stage. 
Between the skene and the auditorium lies what is termed 
the Prosckenixim which is understood as the back wall of the 
stage in front of which the actors act or as pillars in front of 
the stage between the actors and the audience or as the 
stage. In these respects this agrees with our theatre, parti- 
cularly in our having the Mattavarini and the Sad-daruka. 
In early days the skene alone formed the stage, the audi- 
torium not forming part of the theatre: the two were dis- 
tinct parts. But, when the Romans borrowed the same, 
the two were connected together, the paradoi — the passage 
—being closed by what is termed Vomitoria, In the Roman 
theatre we find a roof over the stage which became an orna- 
mental one when the whole structui-e including the audi- 
torium came to have roof. In this respect also this agrees 
with our theatre. Thus when we compare our theatres 
with the Grecian and Roman theatres, there is something 
which is common ; and the resemblances become striking 
when it is further pointed out that we do not know the exact 
function of the Mattavarini and the practical basis of the 
differentiation between the Rangasirsa and the Rangapltha. 

Bharata’s text also emphasises that the structure must 
be adorned with sculptures and paintings. Ample provision 
is found made for music, both instrumental and vocal, (see 
Plate I, Fig. i, for the seating of musicians) , The structure 
must again be accoustically perfect and must have excellent 
ventilation. It will thus be seen that when Bharata lays 
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down the nature of the ancient Hindu stage, he does so with 
a practical eye into the details— an aspect that is proved by 
the discovery of a pre-Christian cave at Hamgarh, (See 
Plate I, Fig. hi) carrying an inscription which has been 
rendered by Prof. Jules Block thus; 

Poets venerable by nature kindle the hearts, who 

At the spring festival of the vernal full moon, 

When frolics and music abound, people 
Thus (?) tie around their neck garlands 
Thick with jasmine flowers. 


—(ARA. 1903-4). 


SOME HINDU ECONOMIC IDEAS AND PRACTICES 

By 

V. G. Ramaicrishna Aiyar, M.A. 

We often claim as original many ideas and practices 
which were known to our ancestors. Those who study the 
economic thought in the nations of antiquity are often struck 
by its ‘modernism’. A sympathetic study of the ideas and 
practices of the ancients is necessary for intelligent and 
sound progress. The religious books of ancient India — the 
Ramayana, the Mahahhai-ata, the Smritis, the Puranas and 
specific treatises like the Arthasastra of Kautilya are replete 
with information bearing on many a modern economic con- 
troversy. Economic thought of ancient India, in terms of 
modern economic science is badly needed as a service to 
human knowledge in general and as a step towards a pro- 
per understanding of the indigenous problems. It will be 
of course, unscientific to try to reconstruct a full fledged 
economic science out of material supplied by past experi- 
ence and ideas. But nobody can deny that for the study 
of specific economic problems like collectivism, currency 
regulation, Social Policy and Finance, we may refer with 
advantage to past experience. 

The Hindus have always taken a less materialistic view 
of life which has, therefore, retarded their industrial pro- 
gress to a large extent. Moral or religious codes have 
usually played a greater part in shaping their thought and 
outloook. Oriental economic ideas, it is interesting to note, 
were developed at a time when the civilizaion of the West 
was in its infancy. The economic concepts of the Hindus 
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are the ideas of an ancient civilization based upon an agricui- 
turai economy and they were drawn from the writings of 
priestly law-givers. The lives of the people were largely 
determined by these writings, and these writings have come 
down to us exerting a powerful influence even on our time. 
A study of Hindu economic ideas and practices is therefore 
useful. 

The cen-hai idea of Hindu Government and education 
was me imnnncin; one law. Such a situation meant a 
minute reguiadon or everyday hie and it foiiows tnat tne 
material for this stuuy is mostly drawn from rules of conduct 
or laws. A study of tnose regulations of the Hindus whien 
are signuicant as indicating the character of their economic 
thought shows that the foiiowiiig subjects were the most 
important. Agriculture, occupations, interest and usury, 
labour and wages, property taxation, inheritance, weights 
and measures, adulteration, monopoly and the poor. 

Among the most striking regulations of the Brahmanie 
law were those concerning interest and usury. Money lend- 
ing by the higher castes was closely restricted. Brahmins 
and Kshatriyas could not lend at interest. In case of loans 
made without security, the following terms were legal; for 
gold, double value, i.e., 100 per cent; for grain treble the 
original price; anything sold by weight might be sold at 
eight times the original value. Various kinds of interest 
payments were distinguished; there might be compoimd, 
periodical stipulated, corporal and use of pledge — corporal 
interest being that paid in labour, use of pledge referring to 
cases in which the lender made use of some security like 
cows, for example. Thus the fact is apparent that among 
the ancient Hindus, interest was closely connected with some 
concept of a just price. At the death of the king or the jubilee 
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year interest should cease, a tabula rasa when debtor and 
creditor should be equalised. 

Among the ancient Hindus, there were careful regula- 
tions against false weights and measures and against adult- 
ration. Provisions against speculation and monopoly were 
even more stringent. Competitive markets were practically 
impossible, and so we see even to this day that there is no 
one price in the Oriental shop, and so these minute regula- 
tions about weights and measures were necessary lest the 
consumers should be exploited. According to tiie Lisu- 
tutes of Vishnu, the King was to keep the whole produce of 
mines. By Brahmanic law, a hired workman who abandon- 
ed his work before the term had expired, was to pay the 
whole amount of stipulated wages to his employer and a 
fine to the king. On the other hand, if an employer dismiss- 
ed a workman whom he had hired before the expiration of 
the term agreed upon, he must pay the full amount of the 
wages stipulated and a fine to the king, unless the workman 
was to blame. 

As regards the economic significance of the caste system, 
it was, as an Italian economist puts it, ‘division of labour 
gone to seed.’ It stood for rigidity of society and for perma- 
nent inquality among social classes— an attitude which 
means a point of view in economic thought. The four 
castes had specific functions in society. That some elasti- 
city was possible in the social system of the ancient Hindus 
appears from the fact that in the time of distress each caste 
might follow the occupation of one below it. In general, 
however, the most severe separateness was to be maintain- 
ed. In the earlier stages of national development, the 
principles underlying the structure of the Greeks and the 
Romans were the same as those of the Hindus. In India, 
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however the distinctions became rigid and stereotyped; in 
Europe society was soon able to throw off the shackles. 

The growth o£ the caste system, the organisation of 
rural India on the basis of village communities, and the 
fatalistic outlook on life of the Indian cultivator reflect the 
strong influence of Geographical environment, past and 
present. 

The insistence of the Holy Books of Hinduism upon 
the sacredness of the cow can be traced back to the time 
when the economic feature of the early Aryan pastoralists 
of India’s savannahs was bound up with the preservation 
of their cattle. Although with the rise of cultivation, this 
early necessity has long since vanished, so tenacious is tra- 
dition that the whole creed of cow worship with its elabo- 
rate ritual and legend still persists. A religion which once 
aimed at promoting the survival and betterment of its 
devotees, now under changed conditions hinders the material 
progress of India’s agriculturists. Owing to religious scruples 
concerning breeding, control and slaughtering, stock-raising 
on modern scientific lines for milk, beef or even for hides and 
tallow is almost unpractised. In India there are more than 
twice the number of cattle in the U.S.A. and yet except 
for erratic and meagre supplies of milk, they are of no use 
as a source of food. As draught animals, their value has 
been depreciated by centuries of uncontrolled breeding and 
lack of care and attention, and when dead either through age 
or disease, their hides are small and inferior in quality. 
Allowed to wander at will, they are a nuisance to the far- 
mer and his crops. 

Economics, Geography and Religion are much more 
closely connected than we usually suppose. In India where 
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everything is done on a ' stiperlafive scale^ religion b.as for 

thousands of years dominated man’s mind so completely and 
absolutely that it has become an integral part of everything 
the Hindu says and tliinks and does and eats. In other coun- 
tries, too, religion has often interfered with the normal deve- 
lopment of life but not to the extent we find in India. The 
priestly caste of the Brahmans was the first to live upon the 
products of other people’s labour, whether bestowed as 
voluntary gifts or sacrifices to the gods. His was a perilous 
life. For the reverence and sanctity accorded to him as 
representative of the god was easily upset. In a very real 
sense, his income v/as ‘payment by results’. He must deliver 
the goods, produce rain or fair weather when need;?.! for 
the crops, stop pestilences and other troubles. Something 
could be done by skilled prophecy, e.g., he could ‘produce* 
rain when rain was coming and perform effective" rites of 
fertilisation in spring time. But any calamitous failure 
was taken to prove incapacity or malice. Even to-day the 
ordinary Hindu agriculturist recognises his dependence 
upon the natural resources and the fecundity' of 
Nature for his successful livelihood. It is not too much 
to say that this fecundity of nature was the first consi- 
deration in the great religions of the world, whether of 
Ra, Zeus, Ammon, Mithra or some other sun-god or some 
female deity of fertility, such as cybele or ceres or Shakti. 
All the chief Hindu festivals relate to points in the sun’s 
progress during the year and this sun-worship cannot be 
detached from the worshipful regard to the generative pro- 
cesses in the vegetable and animal world. Earth has been 
regarded by the Hindu as the mother-element, and the idea 
of the mother-goddess has prevafied in India from ancient 
times. The modern current slogan ‘Bharat Matha Ki Jm’ 
points to the persistence of this belief. 



The account given in the Golden Bough of the worship 
of Adonis indicates how far the older magic had survived 
in the early religions of the East. The “Gardens of Adonis” 
were “baskets or pots filled with earth, in which wheat, 
barley, lettuces, fennel and various kinds of flowers were 
sown and tended for eight days chiefly or exclusively by 
women. Fostered by the sun’s heat, the plants shot up 
rapidly, but having no root, they withered as rapidly away 
and at the end of eight days were carried out with the images 
of the dead Adonis and flung with them into the sea or into 
springs. The rapid growtn of the wheat and barley in the 
gardens of Adonis was intended to make the corn shoot up; 
and the throwing of the gardens and the images into the 
water was a charm to secure a due supply of fertilising rain. 


for their temples, food and otlier necessaries and comforts 
for themselves. In India a large increasing part of such 
treasures as did not rust or decay came to be deposited 
in the temples. The v/ealth and leisure thus secured to the 
temples and the priestly castes stimulated among them the 
beginnings of culture in literature, science and the fine arts 


tying the foundations of many of the higher crafts and indus- 




ATREYA RAMANUJA: HIS LIFE AND WORKS 

By 

Prof. R. Ramajnujachari, M.A. 

Atreya Ramanuja, popularly known as Appullar, was 
the spiritual guru and the maternal uncle of Vedanta 
De^ika, the renowned scholar and outstanding exponent of 
Visistadvaita Philosophy. In the line of Sri Vaisnava 
Acaryas commencing from Bhagavan Ramanuja, the author 
of Sri Bha?ya, Atreya Ramanuja was the fifth. His pre- 
decessors in that office were his own father, grand-father and 
great-grand-fathar. Thus Atreya Ramanuja and his lineal 
ancestors enjoyed the proud privilege of being the accredit- 
ed exponents of Visistadvaitic thought to the four succes- 
sive generations that followed Bhagavad Ramanuja. Some 
of the most eminent thinkers and men of letters of later days 
were also scions of this illustrious stock. The celebrated 
Gopala Desika of Kumbakonam and the poet Venkatadh- 
varin may be cited as examples. 

The materials for writing the biography of Atreya 
Ramanuja are disappointingly scanty. It is, however, learnt 
on reliable authority that he was born at Conjivaram in the 
year 1220 A.D. (in the month of citra of the year Vikrama). 
At the close of each chapter of Nydyakulisa he refers to him- 
self as the son of Padmanabharya. His father must also have 
been known as Rangaraja, as is evident from the ti'aditionai 
accotmt.^ 

1. Caitrardrasambhavam kancyam Rahgarajagurossutam ( 
Supratisthamsamatreyam Ramanujagurumbhaje 1 1 
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His great-grand-father, Pra^atartiharacarya (also called 
Kadambi Accan), a nephev/ of the celebrated Bhasyakara 
was his most trusted and loyal disciple. He was an able 
exponent of Visi§tadvaita Philosophy. So great were 
Pranatartiharacarya’s scholarship and his powers of argu- 
ment and exposition that he was named Veddntodayana (the 
Udayana of Vedantic thought) . 

Along with Sudarsana Bhatta, whose Sruta-Prakasikd 
(a commentary on the Sn-Bhasya), Tatparya-Dlpika (a 
gloss on the Vedartha-Samgraha) , and Suka-Pakslya are 
remarkbie for their learning and polemic ability, Atreya 
Ramanuja studied the Srl-Bhdsya and other vedantic works 
under the eminent Vatsya-Varadaguxu. From his own 
father, Atreya Ramanuja learnt the inner significance of the 
mantras held sacred by the Vaisnavites. He was a bold and 
original thinlcer. In recognition of bis extraordinary skill, in 
dialectics, the title ‘ Vadi— Hamsambuvaha ’ was conferred 
upon him. 

Tradition, as preserved by his descendants, speaks of 
him as the author of three books, of which Nydyakulisa 
alone is now available, the others having been irretrievably 
lost. It is a matter for great regret that even the names 
of these books have been forgotten. In his Tdtparya- 
Candrika, the famous gloss on Ramanuja’s Gitdbhasya, 
Vedanta Desika quotes in Ihe course of his comments on 
verses 14 and 15 chapter XVIH, Acaiya Vadihamsambu- 
vaha as saying ; 

Vaisamye sati karmapamavisamah kim nama kuryat 

Kimvodarataya dadita Varado vanchanti cet durgatim. 

krtL 

Evidently this is a quotation from one of the missing 
ooks. Judging from this fragment, one is led to believe 
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that the work from which this has been extracted was, in all 
probability, a religious lyric, (stotra) in praise of the Lord. 

Vadi-hamsambuvaha was fortunate in his pupil. His 
nephew and disciple, Vedanta Desika again and again speaks 
of his own extraordinary good luck in having had such a 
preceptor and expresses his deep sense of gratitude for what 
his guru had done for him. In one place, he says that his 
guru trained him as the trainer of birds would train a par- 
rot.^ In another context in the same work, he owns that in 
his writings he is merely giving outward expression to 
what his Acarya had inscribed in his mind.® Even when 
due allowance is made for Vedanta Desika’s self-effacing 
modesty, the fact still remains that he owes much to 
Atreya Ramanuja. Readers of Rahasyatraya-Sara will 
remember that its author refers to a great knack that 
his uncle and guru had of expressing highly abstract 
thoughts in an exceedingly simpie manner with the aid of 
homely similes that enabled the listener to go straight to the 
heart of the matter. To explain the mystic significance of 
the prapava he would ask his pupils to remember the oft- 
quoted verse from the Ramaya^a; 

“ Agrataff prayayau Ramassita madhye sumadhyama j 

Prsthatastu dhanuspanih Laksmanonujagama ha”j ! 

First went forth Rama; Sita with her delicate waist, in 
tire middle; Lakgmana, bow in hand, brought up the rear. 
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approach the Lord in the spirit of the gopis of old who enter- 
tained no doubts about His accessibility. He used to express 
his agreement with the passage in the Gita which condemns 
faint heartedness on the part of the devotee.® 

Nydyakulisa (the Thunder-Bolt of Reason) is a stan- 
dard work on Visistadvaita Vedanta. It is frequently refer- 
red to, and cited as an authority, by Vedanta Desika in his 
Nydya-Siddhanjana, Nijdya-Parlsuddhi, Tattva-muktd- 
kaldva and other works. It is written in stiff prose inter- 
spersed with kdrikas used whenever sententious summaries 
or pointed exposition are needed. In each of the thirteen 
sections into which the hook is divid'^d, the author tackles a 
definite philosophical problem and establishes the stand- 
point of Visistadvaita after refuting the views of the rival 
philosophical systems. It is highly nolemica! and shows 
the author’s mastery over the entire range of Indian 
thought. A perfect master of the art of controversy, his logic 
is invincible, a veritable thunderbolt (kidUa) to* his philo- 
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sophical opponents. A brief indication of the topics dis- 
cussed may be given. 

From the point of view of Vedanta the most important 
problem is perhaps the question whether the Upanisadic 
texts which speak of what exists as a fact (siddhartha) , 
Brahman or Atman, are authoritative or not. If, as the 
Prabhakara school of Mimamsa maintains, something to be 
done (karya) is the ultimate significance of every proposi- 
tion, the Veda must have such a thing (karya) or an action 
for its final import. The entire body of the Upanisadic 
texts dealing with Brahmam or Atm am would lose all valid- 
ity, and the ground would be cut from under the feet of the 
Vedantin. Hence, the first chapter addresses itself to the 
task of refuting the Prabhakara view. 

To prove that the Vedas are in their very nature 
(svatah) valid, the author, in the manner of the Bhatta 
Mimamsakas, seeks to establish in the second chapter the 
doctrine known as svatah-pramdnya-vdda (the self validity 
of knowledge). In demonstrating this position the main 
controversy is with the Naiyasnkas who are advocates of 
parotah-promanj/a-uada (the theory of validity from out- 
side). 

In the third chapter, Ramanuja repudiates the Prabha- 
kara and the Advaitic accounts of error, known respectively 
as akhyati and anirvacamya-khydti, and maintains yafhar- 
tha-khydti, a doctrine peculiar to the Visistadvaitin. Accord- 
ing to this view all Judgments reveal only what exists (sat) . 

Vadi-hamsambuvaha establishes, in the fourth chapter, 
the thesis that jnana is self-luminous (svayam- 
prakasa) . The ground is prepared for this doc- 
trine by the refutation of the views of Kumarila 
Bhatta, Murari Misra and the Naiyayikas in regard 
to this matter. Jnana is like the lamp which dis- 
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pels darkness and reveals objects and does not require for 
its own manifestation another lamp. By its conjunction with 
objects, jndna reveals objects; but, in regard to its own mani- 
festation, jndna does not depend upon another jndna. 

Unless the view that God is inferred (dnumdnika) is 
abandoned the scriptures would lose their validity. If god 
is known through inference, then, on the well-known princi- 
ple that the Astras are valid only with regard to matters 
lying beyond the scope of the other pramanas (Aprdpte 
sdstram arthavat) , in respect of God, the scriptures would 
become futile. To establish their prime usefulness Atreya 
Ramanuja refutes the Nyaya theory that God is anumanika. 

Next he shows that the soul is an entity different from 
the body, senses, mind (manas), vital breath (prana) and 
intellect (huddhi), that it is distinct from every other soul, 
that it is an agent (kartd), that it is a knower and the 
object of self-consciousness (aham-pratyaya) . As a 
preliminary to the establishment of this thesis, he sub- 
jects the Carvaka and the Advaitic conceptions of the soul 
to a rigorous examination. 

For a proper understanding of Vedantic passages, such 
as, “Satyam, Jnanam anantam Brahma,” it is essential that 
the true nature of sdmdnadhikaranya (the grammatical co- 
ordination of words in a sentence) must be grasped at the 
very outset. Consequently the author takes up for consi- 
deration the definition of samanddhikaranya furnished by 
the grammarians, examines the interpretations put on it by 
the Bhedabhedavadins and Advaitins, and in the end esta- 
blishes what he considers the correct interpretation. Sdmd- 
nddhikaranya is defined by the grammarians as follows; — 
Words having different pravrttp-nimitta (reasons of applica- 
tion or significations), but referring to an identical object 
46 
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(i.e. words having connotational difference and denotational 
identity) may be said to stand in the relation of samanddhi- 
karanya. Different words may stand in the relation of co- 
ordination, if there are different reasons for their application 
and if they refer to one and the same object The first part 
of this definition aims at showing that there can be no co- 
ordination between synonyms like ‘pot’ and ‘jar’; because the 
reason for applying the term ‘pot’ to an object is not differ- 
ent from that prompting the use of the word ‘Jar’. The 
second part serves to point out that there can be no co-ordi- 
nation between words referring to wholly different objects, 
e.g., pot and cloth. It rules out such meaningless co-ordina- 
tion as ‘the pot is cloth.’ 

The problem of causality which has evoked very keen 
controversy is next tackled. The Nyaya-vaifesika vievr of 
causality 'knovm as asat-kdrya-vada .(the view that the effect 
has no existence before it is brought into being, but orgi- 
nates afresh) is subjected to a penetrating criticiEin and 
sat4cdrya-vdda (the doctrine that the effect pre-exists in its 
cause in a latent form) established. The upanisadic text 
declares that by knowing one thing everything becomes 
known; and in illustration of this it cites the case of clay and 
says that by understanding it all objects made out of clay, 
such as Jars and cups, are understood. Clearly, the idea 
conveyed here is that when the material cause is known its 
manifold effects are thereby known. And this would be 
impossible if the cause and the effect were totally different. 

The question of the precise nature of sdmdnya (uni- 
versal) has long been the battleground of philosophers. 
The Nydya-Vaisesika elevates jati to the rank of a distinct 
principle. On this view, jati is the generic property per- 
ceptible equally in all the particulars (vyakti) of a class. 
It is eternal, unitary, ubiquitous (anekdnugatam) and 



Ill this chapter the Nyaya conception of abhdva (non- 
existence, negation) is criticised and the view that abhdva 
is not distinct from, but is merely a variety of, hhava (exis- 
tence, aiiirmation) is upheld, PraghahJidva (anterior non- 
existence) is only another name for the unending series of 
previous states; dhvamsabhdva (subsequent nonexistence) 
is the name for the unending series of subsequent states. 
If this theory is borne in mind, the scriptural passage “In 
the beginning this was non-existent (asat)” could be 
assigned its primary meaning. 


man. ror understanding the exact significance of this 
description of the cosmos it is necessary to know what pre- 
cisely is meant by tlie term iarim. In the Sri Bha$ya the 
body is defined as follows: — 


“That substance which, in respect of the activities in 
which it can engage, is capable of being completely con- 
trolled and supported by, and which exists for the sake of, 
a conscious entity is the body of that conscious entity.” 


In this regard, the Vsistadvaitin is at one with the Bhattas 
and the Prabhakaras. 
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directly apprehended. It is not a mere product of the 
imagination as the Buddhists contend, but a factor of 
reality existing out there in the objective world. 


The tenth chapter takes up the question whether sakti 
(potentiality) should be recognised as a distinct category 
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The twelfth chapter discusses the question whether 
this is a single definition or a collection of three definitions 
and concludes that it is a single definition; for each of the 
three definitions into which it is resolved is found to be de- 
fective in some respect or other. Adheyatva, vidheyatva 
and sesatva are all essential elements in the definition of the 
body. That this is so would follow from a careful study of 
the celebrated Antaryami Brdhmana where the doctrine 
that the universe is the body of God is clearly formulated. 

Is it at all possible for the soul whose intrinsic nature is 
to be self-luminous (svaprakasa) to be entangled in samsara? 
What is the conception of ultimate value? These are the two 
questions Vadi-hamsambuvaha raises in the last chapter. 


THE MODERN SUPERSTITION OF RACE 


By 

Dewan Bahadur K. S. Ramaswami Sastri, B.A., B.L. 

■Race’ is a magical word which means anything or notli- 
ing and which Hitler alone, as the supreme head of the 
much-advertised supreme race in the world, pretends to 
understand. The so-called Nordic I'ace has got long skulls 
but so have many Negroes and the Ainos and the apes, i’or 
a long time past we have had too much emphasis on the 
physical basis of the concept of race. Generally the 
character of the hair and the skin, and the shape of the nose 
and the head and stature are emphasised. The famous 
nasal index is the relation of the breadth of the nose to its 
length. Long heads are called dolichocephalic and round 
heads are called brachycephalic. We are also told about 
the blood test and are informed that there are four different 
kinds of blood when tested by serums. The properties of 
these four kinds of blood are entirely unknown. Further 
serologists say that these tets do not enable us to determine 
race. Nor do we gain much from the colour gradations 
viz., white, yellow, brown, and black. Further, there is 
no really white, or yellow, or brown or black human being. 
G. B. Shaw says with his usual cynical wit that a really 
white man would be a horrible sight. What we have is a 
gradation of tint. 

This does not mean that there are no broad divergences 
of physical features. But they form a slippery basis for 
classification. The mystical belief in race based on such a 
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physical basis alone is sure to lead us into error and un- 
proved and unprofitable assertions. We have every reason 
to stand aghast at the pompous and current mytn of the 
Nordic race. But what shall we say of the endeavour of 
English thinkers to find the roots of British greatness in a 
Germanic past, though to-day Britain and Germany are 
the bitterest foes eiigaged in a deadly deatn-grappie? 
Saxonism became almost a religion and the phrase "Angio- 
Saxon” received unparalieied and enormous propaganaa. 
Even the battle of Hastings was rechristened as the battle of 
Senlac. Bishop Stubbs said in his lectures on Early English 
History “It is to Ancient Germany that we must look for the 
earliest traces of our forefathers, for the best part of almost 
ail of us is originally German, though we call out selves 
Britons, the name has only a geographical significance. The 
blood that is in our veins comes from German ancestors.” 
What is the good of identity of blood when there is non- 
identity of heart? 

The search for racial traits has gone on not only in the 
realm of politics but also in the reahn of art. The Germanic 
races were supposed to have a genius for democracy. And 
yet Germany herself is under the heels of a Dictator! Taine 
went so far as to say; “vice and virtue are products like 
sugar and vitriol.” This is surely eccentricity which has 
gone beyond limits. Once we get into the labyrinth of 
innate and inborn racial traits, there is no getting out at ail. 
Granting that there are same broad divergences of physical 
characteristics among the major human groups, what can 
any one infer therefrom about mental and aesthetic and 
moral and spiritual characteristics being derived from such 
physical traits? How can you affirm any relation of cause 
and effect between them even if you are able to show any 
degree of co-existence? 




We must get out of the clutches of a merely materialistic 
anthropology. We must not try to gauge the contents of 
brains by measuring the length or the breadth or the cir- 
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cultural fusion is of greater importance than physical 
fusion. 

The concept of race is thus a mere modern superstition, 
Yet in its name, thousands of Jews have been massacred or 
exiled or suppressed in Germany and elsewhere. In its 
name, the Nordic race is out to “civilise” the world and 
build universal peace on the basis of universal war! Ger- 
many is to-day a dreadful whirlpool of racialism and nation- 
alism and militarism. If one admires the German, he calls 
him Nordic ; if one hates him, he calls him a Hun I 

I plead for a recognition and realisation of the mental 
and moral and spiritual elements as being far more import- 
ant and vital than the purely physical elements in the con- 
cept of race. I plead for the subordination of Kultur to 
Culture. I plead for a self-manumission from the tyranny of 
the absolutist and occult and mystical ideas of race. The 
cultural pattern is of much greater importance than the 
physical pattern. Spinoza says well: “In regard to intellect 
and true virtue, every nation is on a par with the rest and 
God has not in these respects chosen one people rather than 
another.” Why should we disturb the supposed deceased 
anthropoid ancestor of Homo Sapiens? Let us get on with 
ourselves as we are; 

“ Act, act in the living present 
Let the dead Past bury its dead ”. 

I deprecate also the modern tendency to exalt in the 
name of science the biological fusion of races. Even science 
declaims against free and unrestrained and promiscuous 
cross-fertilisation of races. The data in respect of this matter 
are so uncertain that different scientists draw different and 
diverse and even contradictory and mutually destructive 
inferences from the same data. The data themselves are 
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often so doubtful and unverifiable and unreliable. Even if 
some of them are clear there are other hidden and unknown 
factors whose efficacy is unknown. Much more tangible and 
effective than the fusion of blood is the fusion of cultures. 
The basic culture, if it is strong, assimilates congruous ele- 
ments in other cultures with which it comes into contact 
and is invigorated and strengthened by such contacts. 

Let us thus clearly realise that the race-concept must 
be lifted from a Zoological concept to a cultural concept. 
The Zoological concept will lead to clashes and conflicts. 
The cultural concept will lead to contacts and connections. 
The former leads to such phrases as “the white man’s 
burden”, “the yellow peril” etc. But the latter leads to 
mutual respect and mutual assimilation. It does not create 
superiority and inferiority complexes as the former has 
always done and is doing and is sure to do hereafter as well. 
When very unequal cultures meet there may be a possibility 
of the domination or supersession of one culture by another. 
But where fairly equal but diverse cultures meet, there will 
be no such trends but there is sure to be assimilation and 
enrichment. 

Modern India has come into the clutches of the tentacles 
of the race-concept. It is supposed by some persons that 
all the Brahmans in South India are Aryans and that the 
rest are Dravidians! But taking the tests of hair and skin 
and stature and nasal index and cephalic index, as propound- 
ed by the anthropological experts, many Brahmins will 
have to be classified as non-brahmins, and many non-brah- 
mins will have to be classified as Brahmins! Dr. Eisley 
says that the original Dravidian inhabitants of India were 
persons whose “stature was short, complexion very dark, hair 
curly and nose broad”. Most of the South Indian non- 
brahmins do not correspond to this description. We have got 
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Dravidian traits in North India and Aryan traits in South 
India, and we have got Dravidian similarities in Brahmins 
and Aryan similarities in non-brahmins, if we attach much 
importance to the anthropological emphasis on physical 
characteristics. The “Dravidastan” protagonists are not 
really supported by the experts in the science of anthro- 
pology. 

I am therefore disposed to attach little importance to 
the physical patterns in the Indian race-concept and much 
importance to the mental and moral and spiritual pattern in 
the concept. Tested by such a test, all the Indian commu- 
nities belong to one cultural pattern, even though different 
sections pursue different religions. They pursued only one 
religion viz., Hinduism, till conversions to other world-reli- 
gions made headway. But the cultural xmity has not really 
been broken by religious diversity in India. Ahimsa and 
Bhakti and introspective meditation and deep faith and 
spirituality are found in the Indians en masse despite the 
diversities of denominational religion. Mr. Jinnah’s reference 
to two nations has no real basis. It is not religion that is the 
real basis of nationhood. The real basis is the cultural 
nexus. Thus the population of India belongs to one race 
and one nation and one culture, and Indian unity is indivi- 
sible and invincible. 



THE FUSION OF ARYAN AND DRAVIDIAN ELEMENTS 
IN MALAYALAM LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 

By 

P. Sankakan NambiyaKj M.A., (Hons.)., 

Professor of English, Maharajah’s College, Ernakulam 

The subject of this paper has several facets, of which it 
is proposed to deal with only one at present. 

in Maiayaiam there exists a peculiar variety ol hterary 
dialect, called “manipravaiam”, the like of wmcxi nas not yet 
been met with in any otiier language in India or elsewhere. 
Numerous works of superb poetical excellence are extant in 
that dialect, and the period of its heyday has been reckoned, 
by many scholars as the Golden Age in the history of Maia- 
yaiam poetry. It is, however, significant that the works so 
far discovered in that dialect are confined to certain parti- 
cular literary genres, — then authors being mostly the Brah- 
mins (Namboodiris) of Kerala. Apart from lire appreciation 
of classical poetry in Maiayaiam, a tlioughtful study of the 
dialect under reference would be of help in understanding 
the true nature of the fusion of Aryan and Dravidian 
elements m the language and literature of Kerala. 

The name “manipravalam'’ is familiar to all as connot- 
ing an admixture of Sanskrit and Dravidian works in poetic 
diction. In Maiayaiam, however, it has a restricted and 
distinctive sense. Here, for one thing, only such words are 
counted as Sanskrit as are used in their original grammatical 
forms — declined and conjugated exactly as in Sanskrit — all 
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Sanskrit words shorn of their Sanskritic terminations being 
treated just as Malayalam words merely. 

A combination of “native” and “loan” words in their 
original grammatical forms may sound somewhat odd or 
bizarre in other languages. Imagine, for instance, the open- 
ing lines of “Paradise Lost” written in a dialect which is a 
mixture of English and Classical words inflected exactly as in 
the respective languages from which they are derived some- 
thing like this: — 

Of hominis disobedience et the fruit 

Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal gustus 

Introducat mortem into the world 

^ ^ if: 

Canta, Heavenly Muse ! 

But in the high-class “manipravalam” of Kerala, there 
is absolutely no such discord or clumsiness of efieet; and thai 
is the beauty and wonder of it! Sanskrit words, with their 
original declensional and conjugational forms intact, are so 
artistically welded with words of pure Dravidian descent as 
to yield the effect of “linked sweetness long drawn-out.” An 
authoritative treatise on the subject, entitled “Leela- 
tilakam”, which is believed to have been written nearly six 
centuries ago, sets forth in detail the rules relating to the 
choice and arrangement of Sanskrit and Dravidian words in 
poetry. Its authorship is attributed to a Kerala Brahmin 
(Namboodiri), who was evidently an illustrious scholar in 
Sanskrit and Dravidian language alike, and possessed an 
intelligent command of the grammatical and critical 
apparatus of Sanskrit In the first section of the book, deal- 
ing with the characteristics of “manipravalam”, he takes 
special care to emphasize that the selection and marshalling 
of Sanskrit and Malayalam words should be guided by con- 
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siderations of smoothness and euphony. “Manipravaiam”, 
if it should justify its name, should present such a pleasing 
array of Sanskrit and Dravidian words as to be hardly dis- 
tinguishable from each other. It should indeed be a neck- 
lace strung with rubies and corals— the ruby (mani-) being 
Maiayalam, and the coral (pravalam) Sanskrit, according 
to “Leelatilakam”. They mei*ge almost imperceptibly into 
one another, thanks to their mutual likeness in tone and 
colour. Such a smooth and easy amalgamation of Aryan 
and Dravidian elements is the supreme test of standard 
“manipravalam”. Rare or unfamiliar words should be 
sedulously avoided in both languages, and words of common 
occurrence in them should be preferred, — the true criterion 
of success in diction being Rasa (sentiment) . It is interest- 
ing to note in passing that the best “manipravalam” is that 
which embodies more of Maiayalam and less of Sanskrit 
words, and is marked by outstanding Rasa. Such, be it 
remembered, is the dictum laid down by the Brahmin 
author of “Leelathilakam”, and such indeed “manipravalam” 
actually was in its palmy days. Examples of it are legion in 
the literature of the centuries immediately preceding and 
succeeding “Leelathilakam”. Gradually, however, the 
sound precepts of “Leelathilakam” came to be discarded, and 
‘manipravalam” deteriorated into an incongruous medley 
of harsh-sounding and out-of-the-way words indiscrimi- 
nately taken from Sanskrit and Dravidian languages, the 
Sanskrit element predominating over the Dravidian, in 
flagrant violation of all sense of proportion and harmony. 
It had been explicitly stated by the author of “Leelathila- 
kam that the diction in which Maiayalam words were com- 
paratively small in number, and rasa was deficient, was 
positively inferior. Likewise, if either the first half or the 
second half of a quatrain, or its last line, were to consist 
exclusively of Sanskrit words, then too, the diction was con- 



they were pure Sauskrit words. Hiis could not have possi- 
bly happened in any language in the world! Even the pecu- 
liarities o£ Sanskrit syntax were copied in pure Malayalam. 
Thus the words for “food” and “sleep” in Malayalam (oonu, 
and urakkam) are seen declined as a compound, Sanskrit 
Dual Accusative ... . “ooaurakkau”. The verbs, “pokkam- 
chakre", “pinnitethas”, seen in an old “Sandesa-kavya” are 
really Malayalam verbs conjugated like their counterparts 
in Sanskrit. “Kezhantee” is a Sanskrit Present Participle 
formed from the Malayalam verb, “kezhuka” (to weep). 
Sometimes, the qualifying and the qualified words are dec- 
lined alike as in Sanskrit. Instances of such singularity of 
behaviour of “native” words in “manipravalam” may be 
seen scattered about in the older poems, but not in the later 
ones, as the genius of the Malayalam language began to 
assert itself more and more in the course of its evolution. 
At first, no doubt, Sanskrit Grammar superimposed itself 
on Dravidian; but before long Sanskrit came to be stretched 
on the Dravidian “Procrustes bed”, from which, however, 
it came out well adapted to the disposition of the Dravidian 
tongue. 

In other words, the Aryan with his cultural superiority 
was domesticated by the Dravidian, in this land of Parasu- 
rama. The history of “manipravalam” is the history of the 
fusion of the two races, and it shows how the Aryan and the 
Dravidian took to each other more kindly in Kerala than, 
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perhaps, in any other province in South India. Here in 
Kerala, it is abundantly clear from linguistic and literary 
evidence (let alone, for the present, evidence furnished by 
other departments of human activity) that the Aryans and 
the Dravidians endeavoured in right earnest to come together 
as closely as possible in a spirit of mutual trust and goodwill. 
It is their mutual adjustments and compromises in this pro- 
cess that are reflected in the development of our “mtmipra- 
valam.” 

Mention has already been made of the fact that the 
authors of most of the “manipravalam” works hitherto 
known are Brahmins (Namboodiris) who are generally held 
to be Aryan in descent. There is ample internal proof in 
their writings to establish that they were profoundly erudite 
Sanskrit scholars, and that nothing could have been easier 
for them, if they so desired, than to give expression to their 
poetic talents through the medium of pure Sanskrit. 
Equally easy would it have been for them to write exquisite 
poetical works in pure Malayalam (as, indeed, the author of 
that most beautiful of all Malayalam poems, “Krishna- 
Gaatha”, did ) — the command of pui’e Malayalam displayed 
by them in their compositions being even to-day the envy 
and despair of our poets. Yet they chose to write their best 
poems neither in pure Sanskrit, nor in pure Malayalam, but 
in the particular dialect which is a sweet admixture of both. 
And they interlarded their diction profusely with words 
in their original Sanskrit grammatical forms, sometimes 
levelling even pure Dravidian words to such forms. If 
their intention was merely to write for the delectation of 
members of their own community, it is obvious, they 
would have more naturally written in Sanskrit, just as the 
Norman-French authors of England during the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries generally wrote in the Norman-French 
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language, rather than in pure English, the language of tibe 
“natives” of the country. Evidently, it was not the object 
of the Brahmins to write poems meant exclusively or 
mainly to be read by members of their own community. 
On the other hand, they were presumably more interested 
in leading by the hand the other less learned classes on to the 
fair fields of classical literatm’e. This is the reason, as one 
may rightly infer from the peculiar character of the com- 
position in “manipravalam,” why we notice so many ele- 
ments of popular fascination in them. Sanskrit vocabulary 
and grammar, administered in short axid sweet doses, would 
be taken in by the average reader without much effort. He 
would thus be initiated into the intricacies of Sanskrit 
Grammar in the course of his joyous poetical studies, almost 
without his own knowledge. Who can deny that it was pre- 
cisely what the authors would have rejoiced to see? There 
is a common notion prevalent among our people that the 
Brahmins of Kerala were persistently hostile to the Sanskrit 
education of other communities; and many traditional stories 
are also current in support of such a notion. But the fact 
about “manipravalam”, sought to be explained in this paper, 
should not be lost sight of in any discussion of the above 
notion. We are not talking of Vedic studies, but only of 
secular Sanskrit education. And it would be worth while to 
consider in a purely academic spirit how far the Brahmin 
authors of our “manipravalam” works could be regarded as 
enemies of popular Sanskritie studies. 

There is one fact more to be borne in mind in a survey 
of “manipravalam”. This literary kind has hitherto 
witnessed the output of no serious epic or dramatic com- 
position, but only of Champoos, Sandesas and other lovelyrics, 
and didactic and devotional verses and versesequences galore. 
Champoos are Kavyas written partly in prose and partly in 




litei'attire. The heroines in most of the lyric poems in 
manipravalam” (including ths Handesas) are non-Brah- 
mins. From all these facts, it would not be wrong to 
an inference about the poptrlar character of “manipravalam” 
works. 


There is a theory that “manipravalam” is traceable to 
the comic compositions of the poet Toian, meant to be 
by the Clown (Vidooshaka) in Koothu and Kootiyattam, 
old as the first century M.E. But in those compositions the 
obvious aim of the author was to produce comic mirth by 
incongruous combinations of Sanskrit and Malayalam words, 
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and by the parody of Sanskrit verses and Sanskrit diction. 
What a far cry from such buffonery of Tolan to the poetical 
heights of Champoos like the Ramayana, Bhmlia-ny&hadha, 
Bana-yuddhaf Kama-dhana, Chellor-nadhodaya, Raja- 
ratnavaleeya, Koti-vimha, etc. to Sandesas like Unnu-neeli- 
sandesa, and to the lyric fragments scattered about in ‘'Leela- 
tilakam” and others being published and yet to be published 
from old-palm-leaf manuscripts (some of which the author 
of the present paper has edited and is still engaged in edit- 
ing). Surely, one cannot help exclaiming when face to 
face with this fertile field of Malayalam poetry “Here is 
God’s plenty”. 

The sweetness and harmony of “manipravaiam” persist- 
ed right down to the period of Thunciiath Ezhuthachan 
(eighth century M.E.) who has been been called the father 
of modern Malayalam in the sense in which Chaucer has 
been called the father of Modern Enghsh. By his time the 
tendency had become marked to free Malayalam from its 
subordination to Sanskrit. “Manipravalam” had been defi- 
nitely vitiated by indiscriminate thrusting-in of discordant 
Sanskrit words, and by the callous neglect of the pirre Dra- 
vidian element. Naturally there followed a reaction in 
favour of the latter. Thus in modern Malayalam, the Dra- 
vidian element has come to its own. Of Sanskrit vocabulary, 
there is much even to-day in the Malayalam language — 
much more than in other Dravidian languages. But the 
genius of the Dravidian language has ultimately triumphed, 
in Malayalam too ! 

Eev. Caldwell is right when he says: —“One of the most 
marked characteristics of the Malayalam language, as we now 
find it, is the quantity of Sanskrit it contains. The proportion 
of Sanskrit words adopted by the Dravidian languages is least 
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in Tamil, greatest in Malaj/alam.” Likewise, tke interming- 
ling of Brahmins and non-Brahmins has been more intimate 
in Kerala than in the other parts of the Dravidian country, 
whereof our “manipravalam” is hiii an index. At the same 
time, ithas to he added, to avoid the possibility of a misunder- 
standing, that the Dravidian element is the bedrock on which 
our language and literature have been biiilt up to-day. What 
Archbiiop Trench has said about the respective contribu- 
tions of Anglo-Saxon and I-atin to the making of English is 
applicable to Malayalam, if we substitute Dravidian for 
Anglo-Saxon, and Sanskrit for Latin, and read the passage 
as follows: — “All its joints, its whole articulation, its sinews 
and its ligaments, the great body of articles, pronouns, con- 
junctions, prepositions, numerals, auxiliary verbs, all 
smaller words which serve to knit together and bind the 
larger into sentences, these, not to speak of the grammatical 
structure of the language, are exclusively Dravidian. Sans- 
krit may contribute its tale of bricks, yea, of goodly and 
polished hewn stones, to the spiritual building, but the 
mortar, with all that holds and binds these together, and 
constitutes them into a house, is Dravidian throughout.” 
The same is true of the indigenous strength and importance 
of our society , however much and in whatever ways Aryan 
influences may have contributed to its moulding in the course 
of the centuries of contact between the two great races on 
this side of the Western Ghats. 


VIGNETTES FROM THE HISTORY OF THE 
CHIDAMBARAM SERINE 

By 

Professor C.S.Srinivasachari;M. A. 

I. Early Traditions. 

The great Sabhanayaka Shrine of Chidambaram (par 
excellence, the Koil) round which the ancient town lias 
clustered and to which our Annamalai University and settle- 
ment bear a strong spiritual filiation, goes back to the earliest 
days of Saiva and Vaishnava reaction against the dominance 
of Jainism and Buddhism in the land. According to tradi- 
tion, the temple was of dmne origin, and its nucleus was 
divinely installed. Its most ancient votaries, Vyaghrapada 
(He of the tiger foot) and Patanjali (He of the serpent form) 
held to be an incarnation of tlie thousand-beaded Adisesha, 
form the earliest links in the religious traditions of the 
shrine. 

The legendary account of Patanjali is closely connected 
with the mystic dance of the Lord Siva, which taught a les- 
son to the proud Rishis of the Taruka forest, puffed up with 
conceit of Vedic learning (and held by a commentator to be 
followers of Mimam^a) , made them alive to the great glory 
of Siva converted them into His fervent devotees. Vya- 
ghrapada, the son of a Brahman hermit living on the banks 
of the Ganges, was advised by his father to go to Tillai, a 
vast wilderness covered with trees of that name (Excoecaria 
Agallocha) and find the Parabrahma (Supreme Spirit) in 



(t. He bathed in the Sivagani 


he might easity climb and ,?ee the flowers in the dai’k of the 
dawn; he thus became known as ‘the tisrer-footed and six- 
eyed’; and a part of the nresent town came to be known as 
Tirn-Pnli^ntr (Sacred Tiger Toym'i : and also Perumbarra- 
pnliyur. 


Some time later, the gi’eat Adiseslia assn.med the form 
of half -mniT half-serpent, in order to see once again Siva 


Vvavhranatla, .He also made tor himrelf a hermitage 
nearby and ins+alled a lingam bv a tank, which continue to 
this day as the .Ananttswara Shrine and the Noyacheri tank, 
at the west end of the town. lii-eydse. Vyanhranada had 
installed a Lingam of his own at a little distance towards the 
south-east of the MuJasthdna. 

The traditions of these two great devotees go hack to 
times earlier than the enoch oA the legend of the Pallava 
King who was cured of leprosy by bathing in the Sivaganaa 


natron of the shrine has been equated with the Palava ruler, 
Simhaim»man TT,. { or TTP y/ho reigned ’Drobablv hetig'^en f'SO 
and 575 A,.D.^ One of the later traditions of the place has 
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called this king a Chola (Stanza 12 of the Koyilpuranam)\ 
The picturesque story of his being commissioned by Vya- 
ghrapada to guard Vyaghrapura and his being given the flag 
of the tiger-crest, is embodied in the Koyilpuranam of 
Umapathi Sivacharya, a Saivite scoliast of the later 
thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries. He is said to have 
belonged to the Dikshita community and his samddhi in 
Korravangudi (between the Chidambaram railway station 
and the University campus) can even now been seen. 
Umapathi is the author of a good portion of the basic 
literature of Saiva Siddhanta, viz., the eight works beginning 
with the Sivaprakctsa; he has also given a granhic account 
of the life of the great SekMldr, the author of the Periya- 
puranam, (Liber Sanctorum) and of the work of Nambi- 
Andar Nambi in his two compositions, entitled “Sekkilar 
Nayanar Puranam,” and “the Tirumurai-kanda-puranam.” 
The former of these two deals with an age when the memory 
of the great Chola rulers, Kulottunga I (acc. 1070), and 
Kulottunga II (acc. 1133) , must have been relatively fresh 
in Umapathi’s mind. Therefore, his account of Sekldlar, who 
was a contemporary of these kings, can be held to be much 
more historical in its perspective than the other work deal- 
ing with Nambi Andar Nambi, whose age can be fixed at the 
early eleventh century, if not at the close of the tenth. 

Umapathi became the supreme theologian of the Tamil 
Siddhanta and is held to have learnt his wisdom from his 
master, Maraignana Sambanda, who belonged to a lower 

1. Hiranyavarman was a surname of Mahendravarman I as 
mentioned in an inscription at Conjeevaram — Subject Index to 
the Annual Reports on South Indian Epigraphy 18874936 (1941), 
p. 27, Col. 1. 
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caste and was expelled from his own community for having 
partaken of food with his master. He forms the last of the 
quartette, known as the Samaya-Kuravar and the Santhana 
Ackdryas of the Saiva Siddhanta Darsana. His Kdilpurdnam 
embodies legends which are in point of time long antecedent 
to those of the Saiva Nayanmars, described by Sekkilar and 
Nambi-Andar Nambi and may be said to constitute a por- 
tion of the oldest epoch of South Indian Saiva legends. 
Arumuga Navaiar of Jaffna, a great Tamil scholar and Saiva 
pietist of the last century, edited the Kdilpurdnam and gave 
his own valuable commentary on the significance of the 
mystic dance of the Lord. According to one opinion, the 
comprehension of Patanjaii among the earliest devotees of 
Siva indicates the absorption in the Saiva teaching of the 
system of Yoga thought of which he was the founder. 

II. Later Traditions. 

Most striking among the numerous associations of the 
‘Great Four’ among the Saiva saints, is the legend connect- 
ing the temple with Manikkavagaga’s victory over the 
Buddhists in the great disputation, described in the sixth 
canto of the Tiruvadavurar Purdnam, which is an amplifica- 
tion of some sections of the Madura Stalapurdnam. Therein 
we read how the great Saint of Vadavur was summoned 
from his retreat to confute the aggressive Buddhistic teachers 
who had come over to Chidambaram with the king of Ceylon 
at their head. The Chola King urged the saint to vanquish 
the Buddhistic disputants in an irrecoverable manner, 
saying that it should be the Saint’s care to establish the 
truth of the Saiva wisdom; and afterwards it would be his 
royal duty to extirpate the Buddhists. Manikkavagaga 
vindicated the supreme power of Siva “seated as the Teacher 
in the shade of the beautiful banyan tree, teaching the laws 
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oi' right/’ and as the Dancer in Tiilai’s beauteous golden 
haii wuh the girdle of the tiger skin (i.e./human passion) 
wrapped round him and wearing the, serpent necklace (i.e., 
the guile and malice of mankind) and crushing under his foot 
the Demon Muyaiagan/ which is the embodiment of human 
depravity. This disputation might refer to the last epoch 
of the struggle of the Saivites with the Buddhists who con- 
tinued to linger for a number of years in isolated centres in 
the Tamil country, like Negapatam, and received frequent 
reinforcements from Ceylon. The legend can be attributed 
to about the ninth century. 

Yet another attractive and heartening legend which has 
grown round the shrine is that of Nanda, the Adi-Dravida 
saint, who obtained final beatification in front of the Danc- 
ing Lord, passing into eternity when in a state of ecstatic 
devotion. The story of Nanda’s piety is a very popular 
theme; and snatches of songs from the Nandanar Charitra 
Kirtana of Gopalakrishna Bharati are on everybody’s lips 
in the Tamil country. The kirtana story has deviated in 
several respects from the version given in the Periya- 
yurdn.am. The inclusion of Nanda among the traditional 
Sixty-three Saints should be regarded as being supple- 
mentary to his inclusion in a decade of Sundaramurthi 
Nayanar’s Teudram, which can be ascribed to the first 
quarter of the ninth century A.D. The legend is certainly 
older than that date. Stressing on the great moral value 
of this legend, one can repeat the words of Sir William 
Wilson Hunter, when extolling the shrine of Jagannath, 
that as long as the towers of Chidambaram exist, so long will 
there be in the land “the perpetual and visible protest of the 
equality of man before God.” 

In addition to the great prominence enjoyed by the 
shrine in the Tevaram hymns, and particularly in the writ- 



farine 

under the patronage of the Chola nionarchs. The whole of 
the Tevdrarn hymns, being the fii’st of the collection of works 
held to be canonical by the Tamil Saivas, was put together 
in one book by Nambi Andar Nambi (cir., A.D. 975-1035), 
an Adi Saiva Brahman of Tirmiaraiy ui-f This collection is 
known as the Muvar Adangan Murai and was divided into 
seven books by Nambi. He comprehended tiie two works 
of Maiiikkavasagar into an additional eighth book, and a 
number of Tiruvisaippds by nine diherent authors and the 
Tirumandiram of Tiruinular as the ninth and tenth books. 
The Chola king requested Nambi to put together one more 
book, consisting of miscellaneous poems and including some 
of his own works. The Perigapuranam was added, later on, 
as the twelfth book. Nambi Andar Nambi invented the 
peculiar metre and music according to which the great songs 
of this collection have since been sung. With the help of 
the Chola Abhaya Kulasekhara Maharajah, he composed, in 
front of the Kanakasabha, the metre for ail these — a divine 
voice having proclaimed that the knowledge of the metre had 
been already communicated to a maiden born of the family 
of the blessed Tirunilakanta Nayanar, who was thereupon 
brought before the shrine and made to give out the songs 
with appropriate notes and music. The Chola monarch had 
aU these Tirumurai songs with their appropriate pag>, 
engraved on copper plates and then had them formally 
recited in the orthodox manner in the shrine of God 
Tyagaraja of Tiruvarur. 
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The Periyapuranam of S§kld|ar is replete with fanciiui 
and miraculous legends; but it is possible to trace in it the 
various epochs in the religious history of early Saivism. 
The poet was angry that the courtiers of the Chola monarch 
should admire a heretical Jaina work, the Jivaha Cinta- 
mani and the king thereupon requested him to write down 
the lives of the Tamil saints. Sekkilar then went over to 
Chidambaram and composed in the beautiful thousand- 
pillard mantapa of, the shrine, his famous Purdnam, which 
reached a total of 4,253 stanzas. It was recited before the 
Chola and expounded by the author from day to day for a 
whole year. It was claimed to be a veritable Fifth Veda in 
Tamil and given its place as the twelfth book in the Saiva 
Canon, The author was honoured with title of Tondar- 
Sir-Paravuvar (the singer of the glories of the saints) — and 
adorned with the crown of knowledge (Gmnamudi) and 
saluted by the Chola monarch. Umapathi’s account of this 
must be “read in the original for one to realise the gusto 
with which that author celebrates this epoch-making event in 
the history of South Indian Saivism.” The Chola monarch 
referred to was Anapaya who covered the Perambalam with 
fine gold and who is equated with Kulottunga 11. 

The Tiruvilayddal Puranam of Perumbarrapuliyur 
Nambi can also be associated with Chidambaram, as its 
author was the spiritual disciple of a certain Vinayaka who 
belonged to Maligaimadam in Chidambaram and who per- 
haps assumed the name of Puliyur Nambi to indicate his 
devotion to the shrine of Nataraja. This work is held to be 
far more authoritative and truer to history tlian Paranjoti’s 
much later version of the “Sacred Sports”, as has become 
evident from its text as edited by Dr. Mm. V. Swaminatha 
Iyer, ‘ the Prince of Tamil Scholars.’ 
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sophy is very difficult to understand; but 
plete sectarian organisation early grew ro 
and its monasteries which have been effici 
as schools of theology and learning in whi^ 
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guished for Ms devotion to llie CMdambaram shrine; and he 
either built or repaired the golden hall at that place. Raja- 
raja was equally attached to God Kanakasabhapathi; and 
very probably he owed his titles, Sri Rajaraja and Sivapada- 
sekhara, to the authorities cf the Chidambaram shrine, which 
is designated the Temple (Kdyil) in the Tevaram hymns, 
the Tiruvisaippa and the Feriyapuranam. The name Ada- 
valldn (one who is able to dance) was given to one of the 
principal deities in the Tanjore Temple, from that of the 
Chidambaram deity. Several variants of this particular 
designation are found in the inscriptions; and from two of 
them (Nos. 65 and 66 of the Tanjore inscriptions) it is clear 
that “the names of the god as well as of the temple at 
Chidambaram, and their various synonyms, were very com- 
monly borne by men and women during the time of Raja- 
raja.” The chief deity of the Tanjore Temple was known 
as A,davalldn, as well as Dakshina Meru Vidangan. These 
two names are applied in the Tiruvisaippa to the Chidam- 
baram deity and subsequently to the Tanjore god. 

The wall round the innermost shrine, comprehending 
the Rahasya, the Chit Sabha and the Kanaka Sabha and the 
other prdkara wall enclosing the Mulasthdna shrine, are 
both known by the name of Vikrama Solan Tirumdligai. 
The inner of the two waUs is also known as Kulottunga 
Solan Tirumdligai in four records; perhaps it was built by 
the father Kulottunga, and either repaired or rebuilt by the 
son, Vikrama who might have called it after his father. 
Certainly, Vikrama should be credited with the construction 
of the outer prdkara wall. Perhaps also, the Mulasthdna 
shrine was renovated about this period and its inscriptions 
were transferred to the prakara wall of the innermost en- 
closure. 

Most of the inscriptions refer to the Chola kings of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries aaid later dynasties. Mostly 
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they register grants of lands for temple service and offer- 
ings and for the maintenance of feeding houses and agra- 
hdras in the locality. All land gifts made to the temple 
were required to be engraved on its walls. Up to the time 
of Vikrama Chola these were made out in the name of 
Chandeswara, evidently pointing to the earlier importance 
enjoyed by the Mulasthana. shrine, with the image of 
Chandeswara by the side of its Linga. It may be remarked 
at the same time that the Tevaram hymns have been always 
sung only in the shrine of the Mulasthana. The prominence 
given to the Nataraja shrine in later inscriptions accounts 
for the substitution of the caste committee of Dikshita priests 
in the place of Chandeswara, and this change suggests one 
of the reasons why the Dikshitas have come to be regard- 
ed as the practical owners of the temple. 

Besides Parantaka who covei’ed the Dahhra Sahha 
with gold, we find a Chola Princess, Kundavai, who belonged 
to a later age, claiming credit for a similar act. Kulottunga I 
is mentioned by his title of Jayadhara in an inscription in 
the shrine, which is of some historical value. Kulottunga II 
is held by his court poet to have covered the Nataraja shrine 
with gold ; and this credit, as in the case of the inner pra- 
kara wall, may well be shared between his father Vikrama 
and himself. The pramstis of Kulottunga IT tell us that he 
“wore the crown in such wise as to add lustre to TiUai- 
nagar.” An inscription of his seventh year from Tirup- 
purambiyam (350 of 1927) explicitly mentions, for the first 
time, his renovation of the temple and town of Chidam- 
baram, though in a record of his third year, he gets a title 
based on this achievement. Kulottunga is said, in this ins- 
cription, to have worshipped the Dancing Siva of Chidam- 
baram, in company with his queen, and to have removed 
the little God Vishnu from the court-yard of the sacred hall 
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of Tillai; he claims to have built numerous i 
eluding gopurams with seven tiers and also thi 


more of the sacred mountain (Himalaya) that gave birth to 
her.” These are recorded in briefer form in the Rdjardja 
Solan Uld and in the Takkaydgavparani and much moi'e 
detailedly in the KuldttuPuga JJlS, of the famous poet, 
Kavichalcravarti Ottakkuttar, whose memoip/ is kept green 
even to this day, not only in literary tradition, bitt also in 
*m8 of the village Kuttanur on the banks of the Arisil 
n the Tanjore district. 

The hundred-pillared hall to the west of the holy tank 
is claimed to have been built by one Naralokavira, alias Pon- 
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Vikrama, whose epigraphs share some of tl 


ist literary 


engraved on the temple walls which credit him w 


prominent hgiire in this 
iinga, a contemporary of 


vas and ruled from Sendamangalam in the middle of tl 


titles included the name of 












2. This ancient temple was renovated about three decades 
ago by the family of our Raja Sahib. 


was justified by his close association with the shrine. Several 
of his epigraphs are found on the temple walls. He is credit- 
ed with the construction of the east gopura of the temple 
according to a trilingual inscription from Tripurantaka in 
the Kurnool district, wherein we read that he decorated the 
four sides of the tower with “booty acquired by subduing 
the four quarters.” It is on botli sides of the gateway of 
this gopura, in the panels of the projecting pillars, that we 
find rich sculptures of dancing figures depicting the 10 S pos- 
tures, described in the Bharatiya Ndtya Sastra. 93 of these 
have descriptive labels in grantha characters engraved on 
them. These have been illustrated with the corresponding 
verses occurring in the Sastra, in the Annual Report for 
South Indian Epigraphy for 1914. The book on ‘ Tandava 
Laksanam or The Fundamentals of Ancient Hindu Dancing 
(by b'. V. N. Naidu, P. S. Naidu and O. V. R. Pantulu, 
1936), gives a very instructive account of the sculptures of 
the dancing figures represented in the gateway of the east 
gopuram as well as those found in the gateway of the west- 
ern gopuram. The 108 classic postures seem to have been 
sculptured on all the four gopurams, but the explanatory 
labels are found only in the eastern and western towers. 

In this connection may be mentioned similar figures of 
dancers and musicians, sculptured in continuous relief all 
round the basement of the thousand-pillared hall and in a 
well-preserved ring running along the basement of the 
pillared and storeyed corridor’s enclosing the courtyard of 
the Sivakami Amman shrine. Kopperunjinga’s inscriptions 
are also found on the walls of the Tillaiamman temple® (Sri 
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Koyil of Pidari Tiruchchitrambaia Makali) . The tradition is 
tliat the Goddess who represented an earlier indigenous cult, 
was danced out of the Tillai shrine by God Nataraja in his 
famous Hrdhva-Tdndava dance in the Nritta Sabha of the 
temple which has been deemed by Fergusson to be a most 
precious piece of workmanship in sculpture and as contain- 
ing dancing figures, “more graceful and more eiegaatly exe- 
cuted than any other of thek class, so far as I know in South- 
ern India.” In the Bhimesvara temple at Singaratope, a 
suburb of Chidambaram, we find another inscription of 
Kopperunjinga. One of his chiefs Sola Kon, alias Perumai 
Piliai, set up three pillars in the great shrine for the merit 
of his master. 

The powerful Pandyas of the thirteenth century who 
overshadowed the Cholas, continued ttie rote of their prede- 
cessors. Jatavaraman Sundara Pandya I (acc. 1251) was 
anointed victor-hero and celebrated the Tuidbkdra cere- 
mony at the great shrine; and epigrapns of his found engrav- 
ed on the eastern and westei-n gopuras, describe some of liis 
achievements. A few of tiie succeeding Pandyas performed 
likewise in Chidambaram their abhisheka and commemo- 
rated their victorious campaigns. It is noteworthy that the 
Pandya fish-crest is engraved in the ceiling of the gateway 
of the great southern sfdpuro. 

Among the benefactions to the temple made in those 
days may be mentioned the foundation of feeding-houses 
and the initiation of systematic ceremonial cfl’erings of food 
to the God known as pavadai, observed even to this day, 
according to which boiled rice of a determinate quantity is 
spread evenly over a plank measuring about 6’ x 4’. in front 
of the God and distributed among the priests. One of the 
earliest feeding-houses of which mention is made, was the 



Saka 1438, Le., 1516 A.D., in commemoration 
torious northern campaign and advance in triumph to Sim- 
hadri-Pottunuru where he planted a pillar of victory, after 
50 


Another grant of Jatavarman Sundara makes mention ol an 
agrahara donated to 108 learned bhaitas settled in a village 
known as Vikrama Pandya Chaturvedimangalam sihiated 
on the western side of Perumbarrappuiiyur, who were to 
be maintained from the income of the village of Puliyan- 
guai. A similar record mentions the grant of 116 veils of 
land in Adur, alias Jananathanaliur, to 108 Brahmans who 
were to pay four kalams per veil every year to the temple 
of Tillainayaka. Yet anotiier record speaks of a shrine built 
in honour of Alagiya Tiruchchitrarabaia Udaiyar at the 
hamlet of Korravangudi (alias Pavithramanikkanallur) 
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which he made a pilgrimage to the shrine of Ponnambalam 
and ordered the building of this tower. A striking ana well- 
formed stone image of his is still preserved in a niche on 
the western side of the gateway of this gopum. Achyuta- 
raya was noted for his many benefactions to the shrine of 
Govindaraja. The Pasupatiswara Temple at Tiruvetkalam® 
(renovated about a quarter of a century ago by Diwan 
Bahadur Ramaswamy Chettiar, an elder brother of the Rajah 
Saheb of Chettinad) contains an epigraph dated Saka 1488, 
recording the grant of that village (the village adjoining the 
University on the east), by Achyutappa Nayak of Tanjore 
for the merit of his overlord, Kiing Tirumala I. Later Vijaya- 
nagara riders like Sriranga II (1578-1586) and Venkaia I 
(1586-1614) are mentioned in some epigraphs in the temple; 
one of them on the south gopura, dated Saka 1510 (A.D. 

3. This village is credited by local tradition as being the 
place of Arjuna’s penance and the present by God Siva 
of the Pdsupatastram to the Pandava hero. The temple it- 
self dedicated to Siva has been sung by Saint Appar and Saint 
Sambandar. The latter refers to the village as being situated 
near the sea, where the chanting of the Vedas and the perform- 
ance of the Vedic sacrifices went on ; and the former describes the 
shrine as the abode of the Vetarear, i.e., the Hunter, Siva as Kirata. 
It is held by learned opinion that the image of Kiratarjunamurti 
in this temple shows tinmistakable affinity with Pallava stone 
sculptures of the seventh century A.D. ; and there is reason to 
believe that it is the same image that Appar saw and the presence 
of which led him to celebrate the temple in his hymns as the 
abode of Vetanav. There are two other images of remarkable 
value and antiquity in the temple, namely, those of Arjuna and 
Parvathi. The image of Arjuna is later, but may not be far 
removed in point of time from that of the Kiratarjunamurti 
(Vide ‘.Three South Indian Metal Images— A Study’ by T. B. 
Nayar, 1934, Annamalai University Journal, Vol. Ill, No. 1). 
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1588) , makes mention of Namassivaya Udaiyar, the superin- 
tendent of all the small services in the shrine. The student 
of Tamil literary history may remember, in this connection. 
Guru Namassivaya, who devoted himself, at the instatice of 
Ids teacher, Guhai Namassivaya to holy work at Chidam- 
baram and composed the Paramarahasya Malai, the Chidavi- 
bara Venba and other works. The head of the mutt found- 
ed by Guru Namassivaya continues to enjoy temple honours 
even at the present day. 

A ruler of Cochin, Maharaja Rama Varma of the family 
of g§raman Perumal Nayanar, has left a record in the tem- 
ple, dated Saka 1498, providing for food offerings to the God. 
An epigraph of Saka 1515, (i.e., 1593) informs us that the 
districts of Devamandala girmai and Viranarayana Sirmai, 
Terkunadu, Vadakkunadu, the five villages grouped round 
Asuvur, and all others that had been enjoyed by the temple 
of Chidambaram from early times, had been made tax-free 
and fresh provision was made for a huge quantity of food 
offerings daily under the name of Kondamanayakan Katta- 
lai. 

Achyutappa Nayaka of Tanjore, as mentioned above, 
made a gift in 1566 of the village of Tiruvetkalam to the 
Tirumulasthana temple at Chidambaram for the merit of 
the Vijayanagara King, Tirumala Raya and also several 
further endowments to it. Two other epigraphs of Saka 
1493, refer to a gift of land made by one Alagapperumal 
Pillai to Chidambareswara for the merit of Achyutappa. It 
can be safely asserted that the temple received further en- 
dowments during the lifetime of that Nayak. Virappa 
Nayak of Madura is credited with having built the outer- 
most stone-faced wall of the Chidambaram temple, 
which is even now called Virappa Nayakan madil. 
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So the temple flourished, if any good flourishing could 
have been possible in the dark days tliat followed the disrup- 
tion of Nayak rule in Tanjore and Gingee, the weakening 
of the Maratha Eaj in Tanjore and the assertion of Muslim 
and European dominance in the Carnatic. During his south- 
ern campaign (1677-78), Sivaji is said to have contemplated 
the restoration of many Hindu shrines that had fallen on 
evil days; and we have evidence that he reconsecrated and 
enlarged the shrine of Tiruvannamalai and restored the ce- 
lebration of the great Karthigai festival. Sivaji occupied the 
Chidambaram district in the course of this campaign. He 
sta 3 red for some time in the neighbourhood of Chidambaram 
and Bhuvanagiri (literally, Bhuvanekaviran Pattanam) for 
effecting a reconciliation with his brother, Vyankoji of Tan- 
jore, with whom he spent some time on the banks of the 
Coleroon; but we do not know of any gift to or association 
with the shrine effected by him. In the darker days of the 
eighteenth century we have got only to note that the temple 
suffered serious reverses in the course of the Anglo-French 
wars in the Carnatic and later during the invasions of 
Haidar Ali of Mysore, 

In 1749 the ill-fated expedition of Captain Cope against 
Devikottah had to take shelter in the Chidambaram pagoda 
on its retreat. In 1753, the French took possession of it as 
well as the neighbouring Bhuvanagiri which was then a large 
weaving centre and partly fortified. They were in occupa- 
tion of the shrine for several years till 1760 and buttressed the 
outer walls with bastions and embrasures and otherwise 
greatly strengthened the western gopura gateway. The im- 
portance of the French occupation of the temple lies in its 
conversion into a military base. A sketch of the fortifica- 
tions planned, begun and carried out to some extent by 
the French, is given by the eighteenth-centiury historian, 
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Robert Orme, (Vide Vol. Ill of his History of ‘Indostan, be- 
ing a Collection of maps and plans to accompany that work. . 
Plan entitled ‘Chillambarum and showing the fortifications 
intended and begun by the French) and is well worth a 
close study, as it discloses the alignment of the bastions and 
batteries projected for strengthening the outermost wall, as 
well as for the utilisation of the storeyed corridors that lined 
the inside of the second wall and that have now gone to ruin 
in many portions. In January 1754, there was an abortive 
attempt made by the English to force the French garrison 
which held the pagoda to surrender it; but the attacking 
party was completely routed. It was only in 1760 (20th 
April) that the English and their Nawab Muhammad Ali 
Walajah Bahadur, were able to secure the surrender of the 
town and the fortified pagoda. A party of English troops 
combined with a body of men under Krishna Rao, the kille- 
dar of Tyagadrug, pressed on tlie place from the south and 
north respectively, while two eighteen-pounder cannon were 
taken up the Goleroon on catamarans from the English 
squadron lying at anchor off Devicottah.'* 

4. The chiefs of Devicottah, known by the hereditary title 
of Soh, Kon, corrupted into Sdlagandr flourished since the time 
of the powerful and dreaded ^olagan, chief of that Island fortress 
under Krishnappa Nayaka of Gingee (Cir. 1600). He was attack- 
ed by Raghunatha Nayak of Tanjore as being a rebel and taken 
captive along with his family and thrown into prison. He was 
very cruel in his punishment of victims ; and his cruelty has been 
described by Father Pimenta, who perhaps visited his fortress. 
Yagna Narayana Dikshita has referred to the sons and relatives 
of this Sdlaga in his work. Solaga and his descendants had an 
intimate association with the temple and claimed the right to be 
crowned in the Rajasabha in the thousand-pillared mantapa. The 
present representative of the family, who is a poligar, lives in 
an adjoining village in the jungle at the mouth of the Coleroon, 
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We may suppose that there was an intermission of the 
worship, services and festivals in the shrine during the 
period of its military occupation by the French. Nor was it 
destined to enjoy unbroken peace even after its recovery by 
the English for the Nawab in 1760. In the course of 
the Second Mysore War (1780-1784) when Sir Eyre 
Coote marched to the southward from Cuddalore in 
June 1781, preparatory to ’engaging Haidar Ali, he 
attacked Chidambaram whose fortified pagoda had been for 
some time under the occupation of the enemy. The latter 
had taken care to surround the pettah on the west side of 
the temple with a mud wrall; and the place was garrisoned 
by about 3,000 poligar peons. The pettah was quickly occu- 
pied by the English who burst open the outer gate on the 
west by a vigorous fire but found further advance into the 
pagoda impossible (18th June 1781). Tlrus the first attempt 
of the English to capture the fort failed and Coote retired 
to the neighbourhood of Porto Novo, where he gained the 
glorious victory that turned the tide of this critical war.® 

Devieottah was abandoned after some time and has completely 
disappeared under water, except for some small relics. It is per- 
haps identifiable with the Jalkotta of the Muhammadan historians, 
who described the Muhammadan invasions of South India in the 
fourteenth century. 

5. The fortified pagoda of Chidambaram was the main 
objective of Coote in the campaign that culminated in the great 
victory of Portonovo. The failure of the English to carry the 
pagoda by assault to which reference has been already made is 
well described by Colonel H. C. Wylly, C. B., in his Life 
of Sir Eyre Coote, K.B., (1922 page 220) . The small number of 
Europeans in his force and his natural desire to save them for 
more important enterprises had made Coote endeavour to take 
the Pagoda with sepoyS and small artillery. The failure of Coote 
and the repulse of his forces greatly elated Jahan Khan, the cap- 
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It was in this period of trouble that the sacred Idol of 
Nataraja was removed from the Ponnambalam shrine and 
taken over to Tiruvarur for pi*otection under the Raja of 
Tanjore. An inscription in grantha characters in the form 
of a ‘sloka’ in the thousand-pillared mantapam refers to this 
fact and says that it was in the year Saka 1695, Kali 4874 
(in the month of Mdsi Krishnapaksha, mula nakshatra, 
thriyothasi thithi) that Nataraja came to Chitsabha from 
Tiruvarur. 

V. The Twin Vishnu Shrine of GovindarAja*^ 

It may be, perhaps, instructive at tliis place to trace the 
fortunes of the twin shrine of Govindaraja associated from 
the early times with Sri Sabnanayaka. We know that the 
Vaishnava deity was praised in song by two of the Alwars, 
Tirumangai and Kulasekhara and that the worship of the 
God was in those days conducted by the Tillai Muvayiravar. 
The Vishnu shrine was held in veneration by the Pallava 

tain, of the enemy troops; and the latter so magnified hi.«! success 
that Haidar Ah at once made up his mind to destroy the Tiinglict. 
power. He made a forced march of 100 miles in 2% days and 
placed himself between Coote and Cuddalore and began to fortify 
a position, hemming in the British army into an equilateral 
triangle formed by his camp, by the sea and the Porto Novo river. 
In the battle the British fleet which was in the roads could not 
take any part except a small schooner ; towards evening when 
his troops had begun to retreat, Haidar took shelter in Chidam- 
baram but Coote’s cavalry was numerically too weak to pursue 
the enemy. 

It was in Chidambaram also that Haidar confined some Pngligt. 
prisoners that he later on sent to his capital. 

6. A connected account of the Vaishnava shrine was given 
or the first tune by Dr. S. K. Aiyangar, the veteran historian, 
more than two decades ago in connection with an important suit.; 
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monarch who was a contemporary of Tirumangai and pro- 
bably Nandivarman 11, and was known fay the name of Tiilai 
Tiruchchitrakutam. The Tirukkovaiydr of Manikkavacaga 
informs us that the God was in a recumbent posture and 
rested on Adisesha and that his shrine was adjacent to 
Tiruchchitrambaiam in front of the Siva deity. Further, we 
iearn from Vaishnava literature that the Vishnu deity was 
thrown into the sea and the shrine itself was vacated in 
order to enlarge the courtyard of Sirrambaiam by a Chola 
monarch, who is called Sennikulottunga in the Life of Rama- 
nuja by PillailSkam Jiyar. This monarch has been identi- 
fied with Kulottunga 11, known also as Anabhaya and Tiru- 
nirru Sola (1135-1146) and this act of the Chola has been 
described by the poet, Ottakkuttar in two of his works. The 
date of this act of desecration has been proved by 
an elaborate process of reasoning by Kao Saheb 
Pandit M. Eaghava Iyengar, to be 1127 A.D. (Saka 1049). 
The great Vaishnava Apostle, Sri Ramanuja, certainly heard 
of this desecration of the Vishnu shrine and of the subse- 
quent transportation of Ibe image by some hhaktas to Lower 
Tirupati. Some time after this, he went over to the latter 
place where he had the image consecrated and enshrined. 

We hear of the next great reconsecration of the Vishnu 
shrine in the temple in 1539, in the reign of Achyutaraya, 
under the inspiration of a famous Vaishnava teacher, Dod- 
dacharya alias Mdhdcharya oi Sholinghur. This was effect- 
ed, according to the Prapannamritam hy one Ramaraya of 
Chandragiri, incorrectly supposed to be a brother of Krishna- 
deva Raya, but in reality a lieutenant of Achyuta who actu- 
ally consecrated the shrine. This is further supported by the 
Vasudeva Charitai (composed in 1543 A.D.) of Varadaraja, 
in which the author says that Govindaraja worshipped by 
the devas, with Uma’s Lord dancing by his side, was res- 
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tored to his former shrine and praised hy Achyuta in some 
verses. We know further that Achyutaraya built several 
parts of the Vishnu shrine; and the words used by Varada- 
raja in his book seem to imply that it was rebuilt after the 
old model, having perhaps been abandoned all the time. 
This writer might have actually witnessed the reconsecration 
ceremony itself. The alleged restoration of the shrine by 
the Brahman general, Gopanarya, associated with Kumara 
Kampana, in the task of the restoration of Srirangam and 
Madura in the fourteenth century is incorrect. 

In Saka 1565, i.e., A.D. 1643, Sriranga Raya of the 
Aravidu dynasty, then ruling from Vellore, renovated the 
mukhamantapa and the gopura of the shrine and the 
vimanas of the goddesses Pundarikavalli and Sudikkodutta 
Nachchiar and also of the mantapa in front of Tiruvazhi 
Alwan (Inscription No. 271 of 1913) and gave away five 
villages in rent-free grant for the benefit of the Sri 
Vaishnavas of the place. 

Krishnappa Nayak of Gingee (Cir. 1600) was a zealous 
patron of Vaishnavisra, like his master Venkatapathi Raya 
of Vellore. He settled definitely the bitter controversy that 
had been raging over the question whether the shrine of 
Vishnu should have the Vaishnava sjunbols placed in front 
of it, to which the Saiva priests strongly objected. Accord- 
ing to the Jesuit writer, Father Pimenta, who has given 
a succinct account of what he saw in the temple when 
he visited the place in 1597, the protest ended in the violent 
death of some of the objectors and the work of construction 
was carried on to its conclusion. The Sanskrit work, Pra- 
pannamirtam, claims that the Vaishnava scholar Maha- 
charya defeated in scholastic disputes the Saiva scholars of 
Chidambaram, among whom was included even the famous 
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Appayya D!kshita, so well known for his devotion to God 
Nataraja. 

In the last decade of the eighteenth century, there arose 
a renewed dispute between the two shrines, leading to the 
stoppage of the worship in the Vishnu shrine for some years 
and even the walling up of its entrance. It was settled by 
the arbitration of the Nawab’s faujdar ot the district and 
confirmed by a parwana of Nawab Omdut-ul-Umarah 
Bahadur of the Carnatic, dated 1797, v/hich defined the 
respective rights and claims of both the parties. 

After the establishment of British nile over the district 
when swords were turned into plough-shares and hattle-axes 
into pruning hooks, the disputes between the two shrines 
were fought out in the law courts, off and on, with varying 
fortunes. Now the main points of contention have been 
settled fairly amicably and the managers of the two shrines 
have agreed to work harmoniously, largely through the 
mediating efforts of the Rajah Saheb of Chettinad, who reno- 
vated the ruined mantapa in front of the Vishnu shrine, 
repaired the shrine itself which was in a dilanidated condi- 
tion, reconstructed the popura and the vimana over the 
Garhagraha and reconsecrated the sfl/rawdhi itself in the 
summer of 1934. 

Thus we may summarise the vicissitudes in the fortunes 
of the Govindaraja Shrine in these words : “In the eighth 
century, the Vishnu shrine was consecrated by a Pallava 
ruler, — most likely Nandivarman 11 — praised by Tim- 
mangai Alwar. In the first half of the 12th century, it was 
desecrated by a Chola, most likely Kulottunga II ; in the 
first half of the sixteenth century, it was renovated by 
Achyuta Raya of Vijayanagara: and towards the close of that 
century it received the patronage of Krishnappa Nayak of 
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Gingee; and later it was further enlarged by Sriranga iV. 
In 1934 the shrine itself which was in a ruined condition was 
renovated at a considerable cost through the munificent 
generosity cf the Rajah Saheb of Chettinad, as noted above. 

Thus it appears from the history of the shrine that it has 
been fated to xmdergo a critical change in its fortunes eveiy 
four centuries. 

VI The Growth op the Temple in Recent Times. 

Lord Valentia, an English nobleman of high rank, who 
visited the shrine in 1803, gives a very good picture of the 
temple as he saw it then: He thus wrote: — “The gateway 
by which we entered had lately been repaired by a devout 
widow, at the enormous expense of forty thousand pagodas. 
The whole of the architecture had a more ancient appear- 
ance than Tanjore or Eamiseram. Facing the entrance they 
were erecting a portico of one hundred fluted pillars, in some 
parts three, in others five deep; the roof was not yet laid on. 
We then proceeded in a winding direction to the entrance of 
the most holy temple. This building is more ancient, and 
the style much purer than the others around it; even the 
carved figures shewed in the artist a more just attempt at 
proper action than is to be found in the rest. A small temple 
facing us on our return, was of the same architecture and the 
carved figures had equal merit.” This last was evidently 
the Nritta Sabha. 

The widow referred to above, was the wife of the great 
philanthropist, Pachaiyappa Mudaliar of Conjeevaram 
(1754-1794), who was Dubash for some years for the East 
India Company at the Tanjore court and who devoted his 
extensive wealth for religious and educational charities, 
including among them large benefactions and kattalais for 
the Sri Sabhanayaka Shrine. He started in 1791-92 the 
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second Brahmotsava of the shrine, by name Ani Tiruman- 
janam, which he arranged to be celebrated on an equally 
grand scale with the Arudhra Darsanam. He built the car- 
stand, renovated the temple cars and revived the car 
festival which had fallen into desuetude for some time. 
He arranged for the starting of a Sanskrit seminary at 
Chidambaram and persuaded his rich friend, Manali 
Chinniah Mudaliar, grandson of the famous Dubash of 
Lord Pigot, Manali Muthukrishna Mudaliar, (who construc- 
ted in Madras the shrine of Chennakesava Perumal and 
Chennai Malleswaraswami about 1763) to endow large 
benefactions to the Sabhanayaka Shrine, which included 
the maintenance of flower gardens and the plating with 
silver of the Panchaksara steps leading into the innermost 
sanctum. 

Pachaiyappa had also planned the reconstruction of the 
east gopura which had become dilapidated; but as he died 
before he could xmdertake the work, his widow and his sister 
who carried out his will, took care to complete that injunc- 
tion, as noted by Lord Valentia. A stone image of Paehai- 
yappa and another of his sister and mother-in-law, by name 
Subbammal, are to be found in niches on the southern side 
of the gateway of the east gopura. The many-sided chari- 
ties of Pachaiyappa were first detailed in a number of songs 
about 1840 by great Tamil scholars like Malavai Mahalinga 
Iyer, Head Tamil Pandit of what was then known as the 
Madras University, subsequently the Presidency College, 
and Mahavidwan Sabhapathi Mudaliar of Conjeevaram. 

Likewise, the rich Nattukottai Nagarathar community 
comprehended a thorough renovation of the great shrine in 
their schemes of reconstruction of South Indian temples; and 
a considerable sum of money was devoted to this purpose by 
the family of the Eajah Saheb which began the work of re- 
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constructioB. in the seventies of last century on a lavish and 
magnificent scale, and the lesult has been the renovation of 
all the gopuras, the restoration of almost every shrine to 
greater grandeur of appearance and ornamentation, includ- 
ing the gilding of tire roof of the Kanakasabha, the repair 
of the enclosing walls, the broadening of the stone steps 
and corridors of the sacred tank and above all the con- 
struction of the magnificent corridors round the second 
prdkdra, recalling to mind the spacious splendour of the 
Rameswaram corridors. Besides these the charities of the 
family have provided for a number of uhhayams and 
kattalais in the temple and for the reconstruction of the cars 
and for the provision of a great quantity of lamps, vessels, 
vahanas and other appurtenances, many of them of silver, 
for use in the service of the deities. There was a great con- 
secration ceremony conducted under the auspices of this 
noble charity in 1891. The work of renovation in several 
other parts of the temple was continued for over a quarter 
of century after this date. Three generations of the family 
of the Rajah Saheb have devoted themselves to this great 
task of the restoration of this ancient shrine to more than its 
pristine glory. Metal images of the parents of the Rajah 
Saheb, holding ever-burning lamps in their hands have been 
installed in the Kanakasabha, in token alike of their religious 
devotion and magnificent generosity. 

The Rajah and his eider brother, Diwan Bahadur Rama- 
swamy Chettiar, have likewise developed the town and 
increased its amenities for cultured life. Schools for the 
propagation of Vedic and Agamaic learning and for the 
revival of Tevaram singing and studies, and magnificent 
choultries, which have practically thrown into shade and 
idleness, by their huge feeding, earlier foundations, 
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and Goraksha^as and flower-gardens may also be 
mentioned among their many-sided benefactions. 
Modern amenities like the well-equipped high school, 
started a quarter of a century ago by Mr. Eamaswami 
Chettiar, the protected water-supply which has scared 
away foul diseases like cholera and elephantiasis from 
the town, also due to his generosity, and the building of a 
town-hall for the expression of the common life of the citizens 
and named after the Rajah Saheb, as Annamalai Town Hail 
these show to what extent the Rajah’s family have devoted 
themselves for the exaltation of the shrine and the improve- 
ment of the town, to which has been added practically 
another town and temple of learning in the shape of the 
University settlement, which may be called the most expres- 
sive of the Rajah’9 innumerable and wide-spread charities 
and may be claimed to be the most potential for good as well 
as the most fruitful among them all. It will not tlicre- 
fore be inappropriate that the Rajah of Chettinad should be 
honoured, like his royal and semi-royal predecessors in the 
patronage of the temple, with the titles of Sivapada Sekhara 
and of Kanakasabhapathi Sahha Sarvakarya Nirvahaka. 
Let us hope that, under the Rajah’s fostering care, the twin 
towns of Chidambaram and Annamalainagar, the one con- 
serving the culture of the past and the other endeavouring 
to realise the aspirations of the Tamils and their cultural 
development, may grow in strength and usefulness and ex- 
pand, as of old, so as to take in all the neighbouring hamlets 
like Sivapuri (reminiscent of the settlement of Jaifnese 
Saivites'^ taking refuge from persecution in their own 


home) Vikrama Solanallur and other surrounding villages 
as it did in the golden days of Chola rule. 

7. A part of Chidambaram, round the tank of GnSnaprakasar, 
a scholar of the 17th century, has been associated with a Jafinese 
settlement ; and God Kanaka s abapathi has ever been their chosen 
deity .. 
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The major pi-oblem in modem astronomy is that of the 
stellar distribution, representing the form and extent of our 
Universe — the great assemblage of stars, clusters and 
nebulae segregating towards the Milky Way as their funda- 
mental plane. 

The problem has been appi-oached in various ways: — - 
The individual distances of special types of stars, for inst- 
ance, the cepheid variables, whereof the regular period 
of variation is directly related to their intrinsic luminosity, 
which combined with their apparent brightness gives an 
accurate measure of the distances of these usually very 
remote objects. Though lying near to the galactic plane and 
at great distances, their number is too small to fix the form 
of our Universe. With cepheid distribution is associated 
that of the globular clusters, wherein the periods of the faint 
cepheids have determined the distance of these remarkable 
objects. The globular clusters, however, do not exceed 
more than some ninety in number and are found to lie in all 
directions within a sphere enveloping our galaxy, and so are 
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BO guide to the actual form or density prevailing within the 
Galaxy. Another line of study hes in deriving the distances 
from the known mean luminosity of stars of various spectral 
types. Then, again, the stream motions found to prevail in 
certain directions have revealed other characteristic 
features of our Universe. Another promising method, and 
that considered in this paper, is the star density, or num- 
bers of stars down to various magnitudes per square 
degree, in different parts of the sky. The studies made at 
Mt. Wilson Observatory have (contribution No. 301, 1925) 
been incorporated with the exhaustive star counts by Van 
Rhijn and pubhshed in 1929 (Pub. Kapt. Ast. Lab. 
Groningen, No. 43,) detailing the number of stars per 
square degree according to galatitude (the galactic latitude 
measured from the galactic equator) towards the north and 
south galactic poles, and for galongitude (galactic longitude) 
reckoned eastward along the galactic equator from its inter- 
section with the celestial equator in Aquila. 

The abridged Tables I a — e give, for the photographic 
magnitudes 6, 9, 12, 15 and 18, the star density in numbers 
per square degree at each 30° interval of galatitude (P) and 
at every 30 in galongitude (^), the latter being the aver- 
age values for the three 10° inteivals of galongitude centred 
at the given directions. This smooths out the effect of 
local inequalities, whether of condensations (bright 
patches) or of obscuring clouds (dark patches). The aver- 
age for each whole circle of galongitude round each galati- 
tude parallel is given in the final column. It may be 
remarked that galactic latitude —2° is actually the inchest 
belt; but, as this is the evident effect of the actual galactic 
clouds, the values for P=0° should give the truer represen- 
tation. 


mediate directions, however, xn gaiongitude are conhned to 
the significant directions ^150° — 330° and A60° —240°, viz., 
the lines approximately towards and away from the galactic 
centre, and those at right angles thereto. On the assump- 
tion of average uniform distribution of these stars in space, 
the numbers in Tables 11 a—e represent the outlines of their 
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their numbers. For the lucid stars, i.e., to 6th (phot) 
magnitude, the north pole of their plane lies at (1900) 
al88°-2(12‘^— 33“), S+26“-5. This difference indicates the 
trend of the stars from the local Cluster into those of the 
main galactic stream, as their distance increases. These 
spheroids are plotted in Figures 1 a—h and 2 a—b, showing 
their forms respectively on the galactic plane and that 
vertical to it; the outlines for the l2th pmg are repeated in 
the “b” diagrams, these latter being on a smaller than the 
“a” scale, in order to embrace the much greater expanse 
in the 15th and 18th pmg. In both sets of diagrams the 
actual values have been plotted for each 10° intervals 
of galongitude and galatitude (for the latter, even closer 
within the P=t20° zone and derived from the Van Rhijn 
tables for these closer intervals) rather than for just the 30° 
intervals appearing in the abridged Tables I and II. The 
vertical sections in Figs. 2 a—b are chosen along the per- 
pendicular planes ^^150°— 330°, [approximately towards and 
away from the galactic centre (A326°)] and 60°— 240°, 
crosswise, viz., along the path of galactic rotation. The 
noticeable “dents” here and there in the vertical sections 
are evidently due to the presence of obscuring clouds: in the 
12th pmg outline, at 1330°, P±10° (Ophiuchus) and 1150°, 
P— 15° (Taurus) ; in the 18th pmg, a like effect appears at 
1240°, P+20° (Antlia) . Conversely, the apparent “bulges”' 
predicate bright galactic patches as that at 160°, P— 10° 
(Lacerta) for the 18th pmg, and that extending at 1330° 
southward in galatitude from P— 10° (Sagittarius to Grus) 
for the 12th pmg. The vertical outlines for the 18th magni- 
tude (Fig. 2 b) at 1240° and 330° are farther out than their 
opposites (compare the right and left hand sides in the 
figures). This shows a distinct “trailing”, due, may be, to 
galactic rotation and also the presumed arm towards the 
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galactic centre. The same effect appears though to a lesser 
extent, in the 15th magnitude. 

Having derived the comparative forms, the next step is 
to interpret their scale in distance units. In this connec- 
tion, we may adopt the results obtained at Mt. Wilson 
(Contr. No. 281, Seares, 1924) deriving Table IV (a) gpd 
quoted by Russel Dugan and Stewart, “Astronomy” p. 665, 
where the distances near the galactic poles are stated to be 
about three-quarters of those tabulated, and at the galactic 
equator an eighth greatei than tabled. This table may be 
expressed empirically by the formula R=9 (1'46)®, 
where m is the tabulated (visual) magnitude and R the 
distance in radials ; a radial is the distance represented 
by a parallax of 1" arc, or 206,265 astronomical units 
(19 •16X10^“ miles), and commonly known tmder the 
uneuphonious and somewhat inaccm-ate term “parsec”. The 
mean luminosities follow in the last column from the 
consequent relation L=81/l’2"‘. 

The galactic planar values appear in Table IV b, where 
the formula has been extrapolated down to the 18th (visual) 
magnitude, while tne intermediate values are entered for 
the photographic magnitudes 6, 9, 12, 15, and 18, for 
which Tables I and II ar-e entered. The first two 
columns in Table IV b give respectively the visual and 
photographic magnitudes related by the formula, visual 
magn.— 0 3~i~0'9 (phot magn.). The fourth column gives 
the corresponding parallaxes ( ji) . The final column gives 
the mean luminosities (L) of the stars of each magnitude 
following from the consequent empirical rule L= 100/1 ■ 2™ ; 
whence it appears that there is a decline of 2 ¥ 2 -Md or 1-0 
magnitude in real brightness with every 5 magnitudes 
decline in apparent brightness. 
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Though, it is well known that the apparent brightness 
(magnitude) of a given star is no index whatever of its 
distance, yet, taking the stars in their thousands down their 
successive magnitudes, their average distances may be accept- 
ed, as tabled. In order to correlate the distances in Tables IV 
with those implied in Table 11 a— e and illustrated in Figs. 1 
and 2, we may compare the star density prevailing in our 
part of the Galaxy. By “star density” is meant the niunber 
of stars in a given volume of space, as distinct from “steiiar 
density” which concerns the density conditions prevailing 
within any given star itself. Recent studies, sunmiarized by 
Bok (Ap. Jni. Monograph. “Distribution of the Stars”. Univ. 
Chi. Press, 1937) indicate an overall mean density from O' 05 
down to O' 04 solar mass per cubic radial. V/'ithin our Local 
Cluster (see later) the star density ranges from about 0'06 
solar mass per cubic radial in our neighbourhood; 
i.e., 17 cubic radials per solar mass (cp. “Concise 
General Astronomy”, Walkey and Aiyar 1940, p. 238) 
down to 60% of this in its outer regions (cp. 
Oort’s finding, O' 038 solsa mass per cubic radial, Bok, 
loc. cit.). Adopting O' 04 star density, or 25 cubic radials 
per star as an overall value, we have, for a 5:1 oblate 
spheroid, the simple relation between its volume 
and its apparent superficial ai*ea as seen by us from 
within, viz., between %5nR'X0'04=4-'t (57 '3)1 Where R is 
the equatorial radius of the spheroid (5 times the polar 
radius). This yields a round value of 110 radials repre- 
sented by a star density of one star per sq. deg. The conse- 
quent polar scale being 64 radials for the same star density in 
the Tables I and II, 

The outline for 12th magnitude approaches the bound- 
ary of our Local Cluster, some 1500 radials across, and 
having its north pole at (1900) “=178° (11^-52’”), 
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8=+31“-2 (Seares, Mt. Wilson Cont. No. 347, 1927). Tliis 
assemblage of stars evidently embodies an inner core 
represented by what is known as Gould’s Belt, outlined 
mainly by the two great hehum (B type) star groups of 
Orion and Centaurus-Scorpio, and wiiich seem to indicate 
a chculation rcimd a centre over 200 radials away in 
Carina, and just possibly marked by the supergiant star 
Canopus (see “Concise General Astronomy'', as above, 
pp. 269-272). The reality of the group motion in Cen- 
taurus-Scorpio has recently been questioned (Smart, M.N., 
B.A.S., Vol. 100 p. 60, 1939) . 'The evident existence, how- 
ever, of the Local Cluster should predicate the probability 
of some circulatory motion within itself — the B type stars 
in particular show such a tendency (cp. G. Siromberg, 
Mt. Wilson Cont. No. 492, 1934) . Tins core, tilted some 18" 
with the main galactic plane, flattens this slope to within 13 " 
(C. Me Cuskey. Ap. Jnl. Vol. 89 p. 575, 1939). 

ihough doubted by some, the existence of such a cluster 
is evident, a general galactic rotation has been established 
mainly from the apparent radial velocities of the globular 
clusters— at a speed of some 170 nhies sec. round the galactic 
centre, 10,000 radials away in the direction (1900) <*17'*— 40™ 
30 (^326 , PO ), so Plaskett and Pearce conclude (M.N., 
R.A.S., 'Vol. 94, p. 679, 1934). More recently, the globular 
clusters are themselves found (Camm, Ap. Jnl. Vol. 89, p. 45, 
1939) to rotate round this centre; allowing for this rota- 
tion, that of the Local Cluster is accelerated to some 250 
miles per second. The shearing eflect of this latter rotation 
is apparent in the elongation and lopsidedness in the length- 
wise and crosswise sections in Figs. 2 a-b., along the path of 
rotation, which is towards Cygnus. 'This is borne out by 
the independent studies summarized by Bok (Ap. Jnl. 
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Monograph, as above), fiiiding our cluster to be elongated 
in the approximately same direction, viz., the line, 
A62°-242°. 

These studies also show that the star density, which is 
constant up to about 600 radials out from the Sun in other 
directions, drops rather suddenly from 200 radials until 
800 radials in the perpendicular diiection line, i.e., towards 
and away from the galactic centre. The resumption in this 
direction of the normal star density at 800 radials out marks 
the main galactic densities beyond our Local Cluster. 

Table IV (b) however, lakes no account of the since dis- 
covered absorption of light within our galaxy; for wiiicn tne 
most acceptabie overall value may be taxen to be Inat deriv- 
ed by Stebbins (Com. Nat. Acad. Sc. No. Ill, lybb) as 
U"‘‘o6 (=28/o) loss for every “Kiioparsec” viz., 1000 
radials, traversed. Incorporating this eiiect, the revised rule 
for distance (in the galactic plane) becomes R=10 
X (1-45) This relation is plotted in Fig. 3 to 

derive the revised values of Table V in place of tnose in 
Table IV b. The luminosities (Table IV a) remain unaheet- 
ed since the absorption aSects the apparent brightness only. 

Did the absorption and distribution functions hold so 
far the stars at the galactic centre, 10,000 radials away, 
would appear of 22nd (visual) magnitude. Such, however, 
is not the case. The polar and equatorial distance scales 
have been adjusted in the diagrams Figs. I a— b and 2 a— b 
to the relation pointed out under Tables IV incorporat- 
ing the absorption distances given in Table V. The resulting 
trend towards a 1: 5 flattening bears out, for our part of the 
Universe, and generally, the discoid form adumbrated by 
Sir William Herschel for what was then deemed to be our 
whole Universe. 
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Again, we may derive from Tables II a— e and V, the 
(direction (h) and distance (Ro) of the centroids of the dis- 
tribution spheroids on the galactic plane, in Fig. I a— b, by 
simply (within present limits of accinracy) treating each 10° 
galongitudinal sector as a triangle of area with its 10° 
apex at the Sun and its centroid I out, whence, sum- 

ming the moments N^Xf (N^“) =8N round the circle, we get 
tan ^0 in the usual way. The distance Rc of the centroid 
follows by dividing the resultant by 2NI (viz., the total area) . 
The results appear in Table VI, giving both the direction and 
distance of the centroid in each case, together with the 
increase-ratio for the last three-magnitudes intervals. 

With the exception of the 9th phot. mag. (where local 
effects evidently prevail to deflect the direction,), there is 
a progressive trend eastward in the galongitude of the 
centfbid with increasing distance. This is doubtless due to 
the inci'easing effect of the main galactic distribution as we 
leave the Local Cluster. To this is evidently due the 
sudden outward shift of the centroid between the 12th and 
15th magnitudes, where the change is about double that 
between the other intervals. This is because the Local 
Cluster seems to disappear beyond the average distances 
of the 12th magnitude stars. 

Next, we compare the mean '^N values at the 
galactic equator in Tables II a—e for the five pmg's 6, 9, 12, 
15 and 18, the increase-ratios in Table III, with the Table V 
values for R corresponding to the equivalent visual 
magnitudes, read from the curve in Fig. 3, together with the 
increase-ratios for these latter over the same 3— magn inter- 
vals. The comparison appears in Table VH. 

The first two columns in the Table give the photogra- 
phic and visual magnitudes, the next two columns give the 
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cube-rooted densities and their equivalent distances 
by the equatorial conversion factor 110 (see under 
Table IV b value of 110 for star density of one). 
The fifth column gives the three — magn increase-ratio 
(Table III), while the last two columns are read from Fig. 3, 
as stated, representing Table V. The agreement between 
the distance (cols. 4 and 6) for these independent lines of 
approach is a measure of the correctness of the adopted den- 
sity of O’ 04 Solar mass per cubic radial, and the absorption 
factor (’00036 mag/1000 radials), while the agreement 
between the ratios (cols 5 and 7) shows how far correct is 
the assumption of approximately even star density, taking 
the stars on the whole within their magnitude spheroids. 

It should be noted that, in vie%v of the dispersion in 
actual parallaxes about their mean for a given magnitude, 
the mean distance in radiais for such magnitude is actually 
greater than entered (Tables IV, V) as correspondent to the 
mean parallax. To give a simple example; the mean of the 
five parallaxes 0"’08, ’09 ’10, ’ll, ’12 (a dispersion 20% on 
either side of their means) is O’ 10, corresponding to 10 
radials distance; whereas the mean of their corresponding 
distances I 2 V 2 , 11%, 10, 9Ki, 8% radials is 10’235 radiais 
or 2 ’35% more than would appear in the Tables. This dis- 
crepancy lessens as the number of intermediate measures 
increases. 

In conclusion, it should be remembered that the 
evident, but at present unknown, inequalities of light- 
absorption prevailing along the galactic belt, necessarily 
vitiate any detailed findings which, therefore, must not be 
pressed beyond their general aspect. 



(a) 6th phot. mag. = 57 Vis. mag. 
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SECTIONS OF STAR SPHEROIDS 
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GALACTIC COOEDINATES. 


By 

Dr. H. SuBRAMANiA Aiyar, M.A., Ph.D. (London) . 

Professor of Science, Maharaja’s College, Trivandrum 

and 

Government Astronomer 

AND 

Rev. 0. R. Walkey. 

Introductory 

From the first appearance of accurate star catalogues, 
star positions have been recorded in the order of their passage 
across the meridian or successive culmination at the highest 
points of their celestial path— once every 23 hours 56 minutes 
nearly. This so called “right ascension” is measured as 
time eastward from the point where the Sun’s ecliptic path 
ascends across the celestial (i.e. sky trace of the terrestrial) 
equator. The height of each star’s culmination marks its 
declination, measured in degrees etc., north or south of the 
equatorial line. 

What spoils this useful method, however, are the move- 
ments of this equatorial reference and the secular drift of the 
ecliptic (terrestrial orbital) plane’s intersection with the 
celestial equator, due to the various motions of our Earth and 
their perturbations. These entail some 300 terms in com- 
puting the “ephemerides” or reduction of a star’s actual 
position at a given date. This is the case even after the 
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simplification by BesseFs Tables, published early in the 19th 
century, wherein the reduction numbers provide for the 
aberration of light, nutation in latitude and longitude along 
the ecliptic, and the [precession of the equinoxes. These 
tables welded the shackles of this recurrent toil of Sissyphus, 
whereof the hill gets a little steeper at every epoch. So, the 
observations of Lacaille, Bradley, Mayer and Lalande 
(1750-1800) were imprisoned within the wabbling cage of 
terrestrial co-ordinates at mean epochs. 

In seeking an alternative, one might imagine a confer- 
ence of deputies from tlie members of the Solar System, 
presided over by those from the Sun, to decide the question of 
star positions. In such a conference, the claims for our 
terrestrial coordinates would soon be outvoted by the greater 
claim submitted for the orbital plane of either Jupiter or 
Saturn, or, better still, the invariable plane of the Solar 
System (lying in between these two) : or again, the equato- 
rial plane of the Sun as the ruler of our Solar system and 
reckoning along from its intersection with the invariable 
plane. 

Fundamental Plane. 

We have, however, in common with the other worlds, 
an even more fundamental plane of reference, namely the 
fundamental plane for all the solar systems in our Universe, 
and marked out by the Milky Way or Galaxy. 

Reference to such a plane would fix the star positions 
once for all, with only their annual variations to be worked 
out, namely, aberration, parallax and proper motion; the 
first two, in virtue of our orbital revolution, and the third 
due to the stars’ own motion. T^ Sum’s motion in space 
would set up a cumulative change, easily allowed for. As 
things are now, hours, if not days, of work are needed to 
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disentangle the motion of a star, against the work of minutes, 
when referred to the galactic plane which is the more 
natural reference for stellar motions. To take an example, 
the laborious calculations for the century and a half from 
1800-1950 have impressed on the star s Orionis a total motion 
of 7 minutes 36*85 seconds in K.A. and 6' 31*0" in declina- 
tion — ^a total motion of 114' *4 or 6864", whereas the actual 
annual proper motion of this star (according to the General 
catalogue 1936) is 0"*000 — exactly zero — ^Whence the 
labours of reduction through the 150 years are spent to 
produce an entirely fictitious result. 

Right ascension and declination coordinates are 
unavoidable for determining the position of the Sun, the 
Moon and the planets and the “clock” stars. A good star 
map suffices for the coordinates needed to find stars in an 
equatorial telescope. Though precise galactic positions are 
needed for any such star catalogue when replacing the 
shifting equatorial coordinates, approximate star positions 
can be derived from an accurate network of galactic 
coordinates at conveniently close intervals. We here adopt 
the contractions “galatitude” and “galongitude” for the 
galactic latitude and longitude respectively. 

Sir John Herchel (Outlines of Astronomy, 1849) writes 
thus of the galactic circle: “The circle is to sidereal 
astronomy what the invariable ecliptic plane is to planetary 
astronomy”. Unfortunately this circle is not precisely 
defined in the sky, and various poles have been found for it, 
according to the particular object referred to, though these 
are in close agreement. 

Histobical. 

The first reference to the galactic plane was by 
Sir William Hershel (Phil. Trans., collected Science Papers, 
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Vol. 1, 1875) in his well-known section of the sidereal system 
in a plane at right angles to the galactic circle having its 
north pole at the then R.A., (a) 186° (12'‘ — 24”^) , declina- 
tion (3) +32°. 

tater on, F. G. W. Struve (Etudes d’ Astronomie 
Stellaire, 1847), mainly using Bessel’s catalogue within the 
zone±15° declination adopted the G.N.P. (1875) at R.A. 
12^—38™ declination+31°*5. Sturve, as well as Sir John 
Hershel (outlines of astronomy, 1867), analysing the star 
counts of Sir William arranged the star gauges according to 
the distance from the north galactic pole, then taken to lie 
at R.A. 12 47 (191% ), declination+27° (Outlines of 

Astronomy 1851)’. 

In 1862, Argelander (Bonn Durchm. Ill) adopted a 
galactic pole at (1800) R.A. 12'‘-36”^ declination +28° -5 
based on the counts of that notable catalogue of 324,000 
stars. This however, limited to stars north of declina- 
tion-2°, covered only just over half the galactic circle, omit- 
ting the southern and most relevant part of the galaxy. 
Heis, using the Bonn Durchm, adopted (1855) al 2 ^- 40 «* 
8+27° for his Atlas celestis, and catalogue (1872) . 

The first extensive use of galactic coordinates was that 
by A. Marth (Mon. Not. R.A.S. 33, 1872-73) who, setting the 
G.N.P. at (1880) «12^— 40® 3+30°, reduced the galactic 

coordinates for the leading stars in or near the Milky Way. 
Twenty years later (Mon. Not. R.A.S. 53, 1892-3), he 
applied these same coordinates to all stars down to 6*0 
magnitude on the Harvard Photometry and 6 -2 magnitude 
in the Uranometria Argentina, within 20 degrees of the 
Galactic equator; Among others, K. Lundmark and O. Jaske 
adopted Marth’s data for their drawings of the Milky Way. 
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Houzeau (Uranometria-Generale, 1878) placed the 
pole at (1880) 012^—49’”, S+27°’5; This pole was adapted 
by Seeliger (Sitz. d. Math. Phys Akad. Wisseii, 14, 1884) . 

Next year, Gould (Uranometria argentina 1879) made 
his classic study, based on the galactic clouds, placing the 
poleat (1875) al2'*-41™, S+27°-3. 

Two years later Schoenfeld (Viert. d. Ast. Gesell, 16, 
1881), revising Houzeau’s data placed the pole at (1880) 
al2'‘-41”‘, S+28°-7. 

Wolf (Pub. Ast. Obs. Konigstuhl. Heidelberg I 1902) 
used the galactic nebulae to place the pole at (1875) 
«12'*-53™, S+28°-7. 

Next in order, we have Newcomb’s exhaustive study 
(Carnegie Inst. Pub. No. 10, 1904), based on 47 Galactic 
clouds, together with Heis’ star Atlas (1872) and Gould’s 
Uranometria, whence he placed the pole at (evidently 
1875), g191°‘1, 8+26° '8 including the well-known Cygnus- 
Aquilae Branch, excluding which the 42 remaining galactic 
clouds gave g192°'8, §+27° "2 as the pole. 

Two years later, Kobold (Der Baudes Fixsterne — 
systems, 1906) derived the pole at (1880) “191° ‘2, §+28° '0 
for 33 bright galactic patches, based on Houzeau’s work, 
already mentioned. Stroobant (Annales del’ Obs. R.De. 
Belgigue, 11, 1908) placed the pole at (1900) al2'*— 46"*, 
8+28°. 

Professor J. C. Kapteyn published (Gron. Pub. 18, 
1908) an extensive table of galactic coordinates, using 
Gould’s pole, above stated, reduced to epoch 1900, and read- 
ing to the nearest whole degree at 10”* interval in R.A., and 
1° in declination. 
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Prof. E. C. Pickering (Harvard Annais 56, 1912) pub- 
lished galactic tables for each 40’”(10°) in R.A. and 10° in 
decimation, the coordinates reading in degrees and minutes 
of arc. A converse table reading equatorial coordinates 
from the galactic was also given for the like 10 square 
degrees network. The pole adopted was at (1900) R,A. 
12'^— 40®(190°), S-|-28°; wnich apparently is the adoption of 
Argelander’s pole reduced to epoch 1900. 

in the same year- E. Hertzsprung (Ast. Mach 4600, 
1912) pubiished imdings of tiie galactic poie lor various 
celestial objecte segregating towards the galactic plane, such 
as eciipshig binaries types O ana N sxars, giant (c, ac type) 
stars, cepnied variables and the Gaseous nebulae. The 
various poles appear in Table I. 

Herschel’s poie (cil2‘‘— 47“", S+27°) was adopted in a 
compact galactic table by VVaikey (Mon. Not. R.A.S. 74, 
1914) giving the coordinates to the nearest 0°-l at intervals 
of 1 hour around the 24 hours in R.A. and at each 10° 
from+&0° down to— 90° in declination. 

In the following year, R. T. innes, a consistent advocate 
of galactic coordhiates, and one who pubiished numerous 
examples in their application, published (Union Obs. 
bohannesberg, Circular 29, 1915) a table of galactic coordi- 
nates in degrees and minutes at 20 minutes (5°) intervals 
hi R.A. and 5° in declination, innes adopted Newcomb's 
branch-included poie viz., al91°-l, 3+26° -8, assuming this 
for the 1900 epoch. He gave also the parallactic angle-viz., 
the angle of intersection between the parallels of galatitude 
and declination at each interval, or between the vertical of 
galongitude and the R.A. meridian (measured anticlockwise 
from the galactic to the terrestrial circle) . Wiule giving the 
declinauon from+90° down to-90°, the right ascensions 
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were condensed into the first 12 hours, the coordinates 
for the remaining R.A. hours being derived by reversal. 

C. V. L. Charlier of Lund Observatory (1916) derived 
the pole of the B (helium) type stars at (1900) “184° "3, 
S+28°'7 ; but these stars belong rather to our Local 
Cluster inclined at some 13° from the galactic plane. Their 
pole does not enter into our present consideration. 

W. GyUenberg. (Medd. Lund, Ser I, IV, 1916) found 
the pole of the 0 type stars at (1900) al2'" 45*”, 8+27° 'I. 

A Pannekock published (Annals Leiden, XI, 3, 1920) a 
table set to Marth’s (1880) pole at «12'* 40"‘, 8+30° giving 
the galactic coordinates for each 20™ (5°) in R.A. and 5° in 
declination. 

Graff (Ast. Nach 5090, 1921), basing his studies on 
photometric measures of the galaxy, placed its north pole at 
(1925) al2'‘ 50™, 8+26°-7. 

In a study of star counts, F. H. Scares (Mt. Wilson 
Contr. 347, 1927) found the pole from counts of stars (indi- 
cating 143 million stars) down to the 18th magnitude, to lie 
at (1900) al93- 6, 8+26° -7. 

These star coxmts were reviewed by P. J. Van Rhijn 
(Gron. Pub. 43, 1929) in the light of fuller data (estimating 
216 million stars to 18 th phot, magn.) , and he set their pole 
at (1900) 012"^ 55-4™, 8+25°-29'. Accompanying tables 
give separately the galatitude and galongitude to the nearest 
whole degree for each hour from 0'‘ to 24'‘ R.A. and every 
degree in declination from pole to pole. Van Rhijn’s pole for 
stars (say 6000) down to the 6th phot. magn. was placed at 
(1900) «12'‘33™, 8+26°'5, these bright stars are however 
too local to carry galactic significance. 
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In the same yeai', P. Emanualli (Publ Specola 
Vaticana, 14, App. I, 1929) published extensive tables set 
(as Inne’s above-mentioned) to Newcomb’s branch-included 
pole al91° 'l, S-l-26°'8, taken to be for epoch 1900, and giving 
to the nearest 0°’l the coordinates for each 10™ (2%°) in 
R.A., (together with a subscribed table of interpolation for 
each minute) from 0 ^ to 24^ and for each degree in declina- 
tion from 0° to +90° and then from 0° to —90°. A supple- 
mentary table gives the co-ordinates (to nearest degree) at 
1 minute R.A. and 1 degree declination intervals round the 
N and S galactic poles viz., R.A. 12 to 13% hours, declina- 
tion+20° to +34°, and R.A. to 1%^, declination 
-20° to -34°. 

A research by R. Trumpler (Lick. Obs. Bulletin 420, 
1930) on 334 open star-clusters, which objects segregate 
towards the Milky Way, found their pole to lie at (1900) 
ctl92°-6, S+2r-7. 

The most extensive table published of galactic coordi- 
nates is one by J. Ohlsson (Lund Annals 33, 1932) giving, 
as closely as 0°’01, the coordinates at each 4™(1°) of R.A. 
from O'* to and for each 1° in declination from the equator 
to the pole, southern declinations to be obtained by reversal 
of the tabular entries. The parallactic angle also appears, 
together with a subsidiary table for conversion to another 
galactic pole. At the back of the work is reproduced a 
chart by W. Gyllenberg showing stars down to the 4th 
magnitude, set to galactic coordinates, the equatorial reticule 
being superposed for conversion. The mention of such 
chart leads us, in concluding the historical aspect, to the note 
on other graphs or charts for deriving galactic coordinates. 

A graph published by Nort (Recherches Utecht, VII, 
1917) was based on the pole at (1900) R.A. 12'‘-43™, decli- 
nation+27°. 
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Another graph is that published by J. A. Pearce and 
S. N. Hill (Publ. Domin. Astro-Ph. obsey, Victoria B.C., 
Vol. IV, No. 4) based on the Harvard pole at (1900) al90°, 
8+28°. 

Maps of the constellation boundaries in galactic coordi- 
nates were published by O. Seydl (Publ. Obs. Prague, 5, 
1928) using the Harvard pole, “190°, 8+28°, 

An interesting set of graphs were published by 
Dr. J. M. Baldin of Melbourne (Mon. Not. R.A.S. 89, 1929) , 
enabling one to read off galactic coordinates, or equatorial, 
the one from the other, also the distance and position angle 
of the Solar apex (“171°, 8+28°). The galactic pole adopt- 
ed is again the Harvard one at “190°, 8+28°. 

Departure Point. 

A table of galactic coordinates entails the choice of a 
departure or zero point for galongitude. Various fixed points 
have been adopted or proposed. Marth, Kapteyn, Pickering 
Walkey and Van Rhijn adopted the ascending node of the 
galactic circle on the celestial equator in Aquila with the 
galongitudes measured eastward thence towards Cygnus 
Cassiopeia etc. along the galactic equator. This departure 
point is chosen for a fixed epoch (1900) so as to avoid pre- 
cessional changes. Innes and Emanuelli, overlooking this 
epochal fixture, criticised this choice needlessly on the false 
charge of processional change. They chose their zero from the 
galongitude of Prof. W. W. Campbells’ solar apex at (1900) 
“270°, 8+30°, as symmetrically dividing as much of the 
stellar motions as reflect our Sun’s motion in space. This 
point lies some 23 degrees farther, along tlie galactic equator 
from the other zero point. 

S. Wicksell, investigating proper motions (Medd. Lund 
Ser H 12, 1915) and W, Gyllenberg, on the distribution of 
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0 t37pe stars (MelL Limd. Ser. II 13, 1915 and I, 75, 1917), 
measured their galongitudes from a point on the Milky Way 
approximating to the principal vertex of peculiar motion 
■-(1900)al8^ 8+18° (so Charher, Cal. Lect. 1926)— which 
choice has the advantage of symmetrical division of the stars’ 
peculiar motions. 

The International A3trono3nical Union, which in 1922 
(Trans I A.U. Vol. I, 1922) adopted the ascending node of 
the galactic on the celestial equatoi-, changed their zero 
gaiongitude to the star “ Cygni (1900), 38'% 8+44° ‘9, 

lying Just north of the galactic circle. 

C. V. L. Chariier (Medd Lund 11, 14, 1916 and 19, 1918) 
on the other hand directed his zero gaiongitude approxi- 
mately towards the anticentre of the Local Cluster represent- 
ed by the brighter B type stars, at (1900) a245'’ 33' 
8+55° 37'. 

Lastly P. Collinder (Lund Annals, 2, 1931) measured 
the gaiongitude of the open star-clusters from Shapley’s 
centre of the globular clusters (Mt. Wilson Contr. Nos. 152, 
157, 1918) approximately at «17^‘ 30”*, 8---30°. 

Fortunately, whatever galongitudinal starting point be 
chosen, the conversion from one departure to another — ^witit 
the same pole — involves merely changing all the galongi- 
tudes by the difference in gaiongitude between the two 
origins, the gaiatitudes remaining unchanged. 

Choice op Pole. 

The fore-going account of various poles found for the 
galactic plane, and the consequent imcertainty within 
narrow limits, entail the choice of the most representative 
position where on to base any table of galactic coordinates. 
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The most relevant findings appear in Table I (given at 
p. 445) all reduced to the 1900 epoch. 

These points are likewise plotted in Fig. I foilowaii? 
covering an area of 8 degrees (32 min.) in R.A. and 
4 depees in declination. The figure includes (as faluno- 
within its area) some poles excluded from Table I, being 
ineligible for deriving the mean. 

Considering the independence of tiie researcnes ana nu- 
diversity of the objects concerned, the concurdance in nieu- 
poles IS remarkable, and indicates the cosmical sigiiincancc, 
ot the galactic concentration and fundamental plane tiiereby 
^fined. The findmgs for the Galactic belt or Clouds (xViiiKi- 
together and yield a simple mean of 
• i,? ^+27“ -3, Newcomb’s pole tabulated is i-ie 

tlm 

Drancb, the former being given double weight. 

the B D* S'"-™™* Pote. whereof those based in 

lewsion (which mcludes that by Seares). These weignts 
yield a mean at (1900) al92° -4 3+26“ -5. ^ ^ 

The third group, comprising specific galactic obiects 
yields a mean pole at (1900) al92“ 3, 3+27 -3 r shol 

coi^equenUy their pole may be the mere illusion due to 1 oos- 
^b e pj^allehsm of their orbital planes with the galuctin; 

wcuU 

eight within £he galaxy. Their pJ^heSo^e “lyi^'’ fat 

away from thp. T-Act u . lying lai 

thA L ^ ^ assigned only half wei-nt in 

g ven mean. Combining these means we get a /inal 

value for (1900) ai92“'l 8+27“-n r ^ f ^ 

A /, i, 0. In view of their 

“ ■« 
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general agreement, the weighting of certain results makes 
no appreciable difference from the simple unweighted mean 
of the twenty entries, yielding 191° '9, +27° '2. We may 
therefore accept the north pole of the galactic as lying for 
epoch 1900, at al92° (12'‘--48’"), s+27°-0. It is noteworthy 
that the mean of each group agrees with this value in whole 
degrees. This point appears (as it happens) at the exact 
centre of Fig. I, the area covering the various poles men- 
tioned. It is unfortunate that general usage of the Harvard 
pole at al90°, S-}-28° and consolidated by Ohlsson’s exten- 
sive tables based thereon, led the International Astrono- 
mical Union (1935) to adopt this pole which, as shown by 
the open circle in Fig. I, lies outside the run of the plotted 
poles and fully two degrees away from what must be 
accepted as the true pole. 

Formulae. 

We may now consider the process of transition from 
equatorial to galactic coordinates. 

Fig. II, illustrates the outside of the celestial sphere 
with its north pole at P and crossed by the galactic equator 
with its north pole at G. The point C with equatorial coordi- 
nates «, 8, needs to be transformed to its galactic coordinates, 
P, \ where A. is the galongitude measured along the galactic 
equator from its zero point of intersection with the celes- 
tial equator. The intersection of the latter with the ecliptic 
is at Y the zero of right ascension the positions of P, and Y 
being for the 1900 epoch. We need to solve the spherical tri- 
angle PCG— whereof PC=90— 8, also PG, or the inclination 
(i) of the galactic to the celestial equator being 90° less the 
declination 27° of G i.e., (90°— 27°) =63°. The E.A. of G, 
we know, is 192°, that of ^ is 282°, while that of Y is 0° or 
360°. The E.A, (a) of C in the figure is measured as usual 
eastwaid from y (hence round behind the sphere) to C. 

56 ■ , , 
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Introducing an auxiliary angle Y=CPO=: (0-282°) 
or (a4-78°), we may transpose these formulae into the per- 
haps more convenient forms: 

tan x=0*45399 tan y+ 0-89101 tan 8 sec Y and sin 
P=0’ 45399 sin 8 0 ■89101 cos 8 sin y which is fully given by its 
sign. The quadrant of A ig fixed by the sign of tan A. while 1 
and Y both fall either in the first or fourth quadrants, or in 
the second and third quadrants. 


Galactic PahAllactic Angle. 

In modem studies, the proper motions (i^) mainly 
according to spectral type, need frequently to be referred to 
the galactic plane. This entails the transposition of the 


Hence angle GPG=a— 192° ; in our figure as drawn, the 
R.A. and declination of C are roughly 20'* ; 45°. 


By the usual formulae: 


Gos GG=cos GPG-sin PG sin PG+cos PG'cos PG 


Sin PGC= 


_ sin GPG sin PG 
sin GG 


which in our nomenclature becomes. 


Gos(90°— |3)=sin 63° 'cos (“—192°) sin (90°—8)-f; 
cos 63° 'COS (90°— 8). 


Whence sin P=sin 63°; CCS (“—192°) cos 8-l-cos 63° sin 8 
=0-89101 cos (“-192°) COS 8+0 ■45399 sin 8. 

sin(«-192°)-sin(90°-8). 


Also, Sin(90°-A): 


sin (90°-P) 


Whence Cos 1 = _^i°-(-1921-ccsS 

COS p 
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direction (v) of the proper motions from the celestial north 
polar zero to the galactic (north) pole. This is simplest done 
in correcting ^ by the parallactic angle-caUed fp by Ohlsson. 
The value of 9 the angle PCG in Fig. 2— or the angle which 
the R,A. meridian makes with the galactic polar vertical, is 
found directly by the formulae. 

sin cos^ 0‘89101 cosA 

sin <p — 

Hence we derive the angle (®) of tiie direction of iJ- 
measured anti-clock-wise form the north galactic polar 
vertical, viz., co=ii)-j-<p. 

Otherwise, the direction ® may be found direct (as 
ip from resolving and piS) by getting the components of 
parallel to and vertical to the galactic equator. 

Thus H^=(iia cos <p+a3-sin <p) Sec. P. 
and fiP= (fiS cos sin «p) . 

all symbols (expressed in seconds of arc |ia=}iaiXl5 

cos 8 as usual. 

Fig. 3 illustrates the application. 

Partly because the parallactic angle 9 is actually ne«ied 
for proper motions and so applies to individual stars, and 
partly because if applied to the R.A. and declination reticide, 
these would need to be taken at closer intervals than here to 
be really useful, this parallactic angle has not been computed 
for the present table. It can be readily computed from the 
formulae here given or from the table given in Ohlsson’s 
tables, already mentioned. 

CooRDiNATB Table. 

Owing to limitation of time and space, also pending the 
verdict of Astronomers, the coordinates have been calculat- 
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ed to the nearest 0°'l only and at intervals of 20“ (5°) in 
K.A, and 5° in declination, as sufficient for the present pur- 
pose. A general acceptance would then justify computa- 
tion to (say) 5“ intervals in R.A. and 1° in declination— it 
should be noted that 4“ (1°) intervals, though closer would 
involve only five-eights of the work, since the whole degrees 
are symmetrical about the chosen pole. The galongitudes 
are measured from their adopted zero at the intersection of 
the celestial and galactic equators in Aqufia (“282° §0°). 
Adoption of the Solar apex (“270° §30°) reduces all galongi- 
tudes by 23° ‘2, while “ Cygnus as zero involves reduction 
by 51°'0. 

In order to save space and repetition the practice of 
some previous tables has been adopted so that the upper and 
left hand margins enter respectively the R. A. arguments up 
to 12 hours and from the north to the south pole in declina- 
tion, while the lower and right-hand margins combine the 
arguments from 12 hours to 24 hours R.A. and from pole 
to pole in declination, though with the dechnation signs 
reversed. Hence, to use the table beyond 12 hours R.A. 
(i.e. using the lower margin), the 1 values need to be chang- 
ed by±180° and the P values reversed in their sign. For 
convenient use the final R.A. hours column in each page has 
been repeated to open the following page; whence too the 
table begins with the 12 hours/24 hours column duly invert- 
ed and the changed ^±180° and —P as just described, so fol- 
lowing on into the earlier hours in R.A. 

Since the popular adoption was confessedly tentative, 
awaiting a more certain derivation, it is now submitted that 
the mean position here derived from the numerous inde- 
pendent researches may be taken as good as ever likely to be 
found. Hence-forth, popular usage need no longer condone 
the use of a manifestly wrong position — ^however great the 
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wrench from custom and laboriously compiled tables. For- 
tunately, the commendable fore-sight in adding auxiliary 
tables in Ohlsson’s extensive tables, abovementioned, has 
(with the implied provision of needful change) provided 
for the easy transition to any other pole from that 
(190“, +28°) there given. 

Should, what is at present deemed a vain wish, ever be 
realised in the adoption of galactic coordiaates for the stars 
in general, the order of their cataloguing should best follow 
Sir J. Herschel’s method of distance from the galactic north 
pole ^though in each star’s order of increasing distance 
there-from, rather than by zones. While, with the present 
terrestrial coordinates, the order of R.A. is, by its very 
nature, the proper catalogue order, gaiongitudes carry no 
such significance in any galactic list. Whereas galatitude, 
do carry a real significance in the steady increase of star 
density towards the galactic plane, while a like decrease sets 
in onward to the south galactic pole. 

TABLE! 

1900 

a B 

Galactic belt (7) 


Herschel (1851) 

.. 192°-3 

+26° *5 

Houzeau (1878) 

.. 192°-5 

27°-4 

Gould (1879) 

.. 190° -6 

27° -2 

Schoenfeld (1881) 

.. 190° -6 

28° -6 

Newcomb (1904) 

.. 192° -0 

27° 0 

Houzeau-Kobold (1906) 

.. 191° 5 

27° -9 

Graff (1921) 

.. 192°-2 

26° '8 
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Star Counts (4) a S 

8. Argelander B.D.* (1862) . . i90°*2 +28“-0 

9. Heis B.D/‘= (1872) .. 190°-3 26"-9 

10. Seares (1927) .. 193° ’6 26° -7 

11. Van Rhijn (1929) .. 193°*9 25°-5 

Galactic objects (9/ 

12. Wolf (1902) nebulae .. 193°-6 +28°-6 

13. Hertzsprung eclipsing Binariesf. 188° ‘2 25° ’8 

14. Hertzsprung (1912) a-ac-stars.. 189°vl 26 -3 

15. Hertzsprung type O’V .. 190° '7 26° ‘9 

16. Hertzsprung gaseous nebulae . . 192° ‘7 28° ’1 

17. Hertzsprung type N stars . . 194°-2 27°-4 

18. Hertzsprung Cepheid variables. . 195° ’9 26° ‘8 

19. Gyllenberg (1916) type O stars. 191° ‘3 27° • 1 

20. Trumpler (1930) Open clusters. 192° 'b. 27°'7 

The entries of table I above appear in order 
of their date of investigation, under each of the 
three groups, Galactic belt, Star counts and Galac- 
tic objects. All positions are reduced to the 1900 
equinox. Newcomb’s pole, presumably referring to 1875 
epoch, has been reduced accordmgly to 1900, for which the 
branch included result is given double weight (thus giving 
the main stream 3: 2 weight) Argelander’s and Heis’ results 
( ■•■') based on the B.D., (so omitting nearly half the galactic 
belt and that the southern and most significant section) are 
assigned half the normal weight. So too Scare’s result 
incorporated with Van Rhijm’s is assigned half the weight of 
the latter. The eclipsing binaries (f) pole too, for the reason 
stated already should carry alike reduced weight. Hertz- 
sprxmg’s poles for his six set of galactic objects are entered 
in their order of increasing Right Ascension. The simple 
unweighted means for each group are respectively 191 -“T 



entries together yields the virtually like value of 
191°-9+27'2 the close agreement of which with the 
weighted mean (192° -14-27° -0) quoted in the text, shows 
the striking concordance in the negligible elfect diie to 
weighting. 




The above diagram (on polyeonic projection) shows the 
twenty (1900) polar positions entered in Table 1, and 
covers an area of eight degrees in (1900) R.A., from 
12^ 32™ to 13'‘ 4™ (lower margin) or 188° to 196° (upper 
margin), by four degrees (425° to 429°) in declination. 
The seven Galactic belt poles are denoted by squares, the 
four star-count poles by stars, while the poles of the nine 
galactic objects appear as circles; all are shown solid and are 
numbered in their order of descriptive entry in Table I. 
Besides these, are shown Van Rhijn’s pole (12*^ 33™426-5°) 
for the 6th magn. star-counts, also Stroobant’s pole, 
(12^ 46™428°) adopted for the galactic belt and evidently as 
the mean of Houzeau’s (2) and Schoenf eld’s; (4) The addi- 
tions appear in open figures and are not numbered since they 
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are excluded from Table I, not being original findings. The 
I.A.U. i.e., Harvard, Pole ( 12 ^ 40”‘+28“) evidently the whole 
degree derivation from Argelander’s reduced to 1900 epoch 
(8) appears as an open circle standing outside the run of the 
other poles. The position finally adopted (12^ 48’”4-27'’) — 
which as it happens, coincides with the weighted mean of 
New-comb’s poles (5) is shown by the large circle at the 
exact centre of the diagram. 


Figure 2 

(Exterior of Celestial Sphere) 



P = North celestial pole. 

G = North galactic pole. 

C = Point for transposed coordinates. 

= Ascending node of the galactic on the celestial 
equator (1900); ^=0. 

V= Ascending node of the Ecliptic on the celestial 
equator (1900) ; a=0. 

Right ascension of C. 

P = Galatitude of C. 
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f fjgo 

(«- 282 ° 

S = Declination of C 

1 = 63°= inclination of the galactic to the celestial 
equator. 

^ = Galongitudo of C. 

9^ = Galactic parallactic angle. 


Figure 3 

(Interior of Celestial Sphere) 



— Star’s proper motion. 


[Att = 

(.iS = 
fiA = 
fAp = 


s? 

■?5 

n 


in right ascension, 
in declination, 
in galongitude. 
in galatitude. 


= galactic parallactic angle. 

'P = direction of p in terrestrial coordinates. 

0 ) = «P+1>=direction of p iii galactic coordinates. 
57 


The dcftted lines illustrate the algebraic equation 
between terrestrial and galactic coordinates, thus: — 

}j,A=j,iS sin qp+M^a cos qp=XM+ML, 

hP=|a 8 cos tp— 1^“ sin qp=- (M.n—nli.) 

Whence gj^ (p)2+(^ia cos qp)^ 

+21^8 sin qpua cos qp+(ftS cos qp)®+(Ma sin qp)® 
— 2liS cos <P H'asin <P. 

=|ia2 (sin^qp+cos^qp) +1^82 (sin^qp+cos^qp) 


THE CULTURAL VALUE OF LANGUAGE 

By 

A. C. SUBRAMANYAN, M,A., 

Lecturer in English, AnnamaXai University. 

The Emperor Aurangzeb is said to have complained to 
his tutor Mulla Shah, that the teacher had wasted precious 
hours o£ the emperor’s youth In the dry, unprofitable, and 
never-ending task of learning mere words.’ The study of 
the structure and mechanics of language is not a barren and 
profitless memorizing of dull declensions and confusing 
conjugations. It is not a mere matter of musty documents 
and mouldy dialects. The devoted study of language brings 
the students into contact with the living sti-eam of human 
consciousness whose beginning no man knows and whose 
end no human intelligence can predict. For, modern research 
has conclusively proved that language is a magic speculum 
in which are mirrored the fortunes of communities and of 
nations, their greatness and their littleness, the width and 
variety of their life or the narrowness of their outlook, their 
tastes and their preferences, their beliefs and their doubts, 

their culture and their degradation. 

Properly understood language is not merely a means of 
communication between living beings including within its 
scope signs and gestures. It is neither the mere expression 
of thoughts by means of words, nor the instrument to hide 
one’s thoughts as the diplomatist, Talleyrand, would have 
us believe; nor the subterfuge of the emptyheaded to hide 
the absence of thought as the Russian, Soren Kierkegaard 
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maintains. To the logician, Jevons, language is a mechanical 
aid to thought and an instrument of record and reference. 
Language is no doubt a staff for the average mind; but it is 
a constraint on genius. To Madam de Stael, the queen of 
the Paris salons, language is a treasured toy which animates 
the spirit like music or strong liquors. Often we speak in 
order to satisfy the craving for sociability. Primitive peo- 
ple often regarded words as potent weapons which could 
compel the powers to do good or evil. They believed in the 
efficacy of charms and incantations to bring about evil to 
their enemies or prosperity to themselves and their belong- 
ings. The psychologist regards language as a form of human 
behaviour. In short, language is the sum of the speech 
habits of a nation, changing and varying in the course of 
centuries, enriched by the experience of individuals and 
nations, continuously flowing and growing, ever advancing 
to fresh woods and new pastures, a department of human 
activity as varied as life and as comprehensive as human 
intelligence. 

The very existence, or the reverse, of a refined and culti- 
vated language spoken over a vast area throws light on the 
government and society of a coimtry. France in the Eigh- 
teenth Centxxry was the home of a polished and brilliant 
language while England in the Thirteenth Century was split 
up into a large number of dialect areas. This is due to the 
social and political conditions that prevailed in the two coun- 
tries. In the Eighteenth Century, France had already 
enjoyed a long period of settled and centralised government; 
it had an absolute monarch at the head whose court was 
the centre of art and refinement. The English court of the 
Thirteenth Century looked for culture towards France and 
did not care much for the native tongue. The people lived 
in isolation, their narrow interests being confined to their 
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parochial homes. Small wonder then that the FinglisK peo- 
ple did not have a common standard language at that time. 

The absence of a common language indicates yet another 
feature viz., the human geography of an area. The linguis- 
tic configuration of South India with Malayalam west of the 
Ghats, Canarese in tlie Mysore plateau, Telugu in the North 
East and Tamil in the Eastern plains bears witness to this 
truth. 

Climate, social habits, religion, science and even indi- 
vidual genius have left their unmistakable traces 
on language. Close and glottal sounds ai'e more in 
evidence m the language of a cold country whi l e open sounds 
are more numerous m the speech of warmer lands. 
The vocabulary of a people is necessarily limited by the facts 
of their experience and it is signifitant that many Indian 
languages have no word for ice while they have many for 
the sun. An analysis of the phonological structm’e of any 
language can prove without a doubt the influence of cli- 
mate on human speech. The history of language shows 
that dialects have been broken up and levelled into some 
sort of standard speech, by war, by large national festivals, 
by an exogamous system of marriage and by improved 
means of communication. Standard language reflects m no 
httle measure the work of Dante in Italy, of Chaucer in 
England and of Luther in Germany. Modern writers in 
Tamil and other Indian languages have contributed a good 
deal to the form and expressiveness of their langu- 
ages. Standard English is a resultant of, the songs of the 
mediaeval minstrels of the fall of feudalism, of the rise of 
towns and of the strong and centralised Tudor government. 
Standard speech in Germany bears witness to the influence 
of the common life of the soldiers coming together from 
different parts of the country, to the influence of the ojBicials 
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transferred from place tc place and even to that of the 
touring companies of actors who wandered through town 
and village. Universities, public schools, royal courts and 
fashionable society have all helped to chasten and enrich the 
language of a nation. 

Social outlook and social usages find a very clear reflec- 
tion in the form and development of the Sanskrit language, 
Though Sanskrit has to its credit the first grammar in the 
world and the most scientific phonetic system, over no other 
tongue does the dead hand of ancient authority lie so heavy 
as over Sanskrit. Instead of setting forth the nature of the 
language, grammar assumed powers of direction and control 
and enforced such rigid laws that a large number of its 
speakers were driven outside its pale. Authoritarian 
thought in matters of language contributed to the rise of 
languages derived from Sanskrit. Testimony to this is borne 
by the Sanskrit drama wherein king, courtiers and learned 
men speak in one tongue, whUe women, children, servants 
and common people use vastly modified forms. The 
stratification of class dialects and the later rise of derived 
languages prove the rigidity of the social codes among the 
speakers of early Sanskrit. 

The study of a language reveals equally well the religion 
and philosophy of a people. Words like church, temple, 
mosque, synagogue, fcoiL and kshetra throw a flood of light 
on the religious ideas of the people. Church comes from 
Greek Kuriakon, Lord’s house, and the word was probably 
taken into Germanic by the mercenaries who served in the 
East, Temple comes from Greek through Latin. In Greek 
Temei'os meant a sacred enclosure, a piece of ground cut off. 
Synagogue again comes from another Greek word meaning 
congregation. The word mosque comes into English from 
Arabic through French and Spanish ; the original Arabic 
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word Masjida means a place of prayer. The Tamil koil means 
a prince’s house, while the Malayalam kshetra denotes a field. 
A place or an abode, a place set apart, a place of prayer, a 
meeting place, a congregation are therefore found implied 
in these terms. In English, the influence of Latin Christia- 
nity is most clearly marked. It is evident in a large number 
of loan words, in the changes in tiie meaning of indigenous 
words, in new coinages and in the very structure and syntax 
of Old English prose. It is not surprising to find that Eng- 
lish as it is to-day has been profoundly affected, by the great 
religion which its speakers profess. But when we think of 
the debt of modern English to the philosophy of Greece and 
especially to the genius of Plato we are filled with wonder. 
The English word ‘quality’ goes back to the Latin qualitas 
which is the translation of a Greek word qoiotes coined by 
Plato to mean “whatness or of-what-kind-ness” i.e. the con- 
cept represented by the Sanskrit word guna. By this Plato 
separated in thought the characteristic feature from an ob- 
ject of which it formed the distinctive sign. Again Plato 
was the first to use the Greek equivalent for analogy, anti- 
podes, dialectic, enthusiasm (the state of being filled with a 
god), mathematical, synthesis and system. Method, music, 
philosopher, sophist, theory, tjrpe and irony (simulation of 
ignorance) will not mean what they do but for the genius of 
Plato. But the new meanings he gave to the words ‘idea’ 
and ‘ideal’ are the most remarkable of all. Before Plato the 
word ‘idea’ meant the form and semblance of a thing, being 
cognate with idem, to see. Cicero translated this into 
‘species’ a word connected with specere, to see and speculum, 
a mirror. By an extraordinary effort of thought Plato 
made it possible for us to separate our ideas, notions, 
thoughts and semblances of them from the things themsel- 
ves. According to Plato matter is but an imperfect copy of 
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the ideas or archtypes or perfect spiritual types. These 
alone persist for ever and these alone are real. 

Just as language sets forth the good points of a people 
it also lays bare their ignorance, worldliness, contempt and 
hatred. The degeneration of meaning which words like 
knave (lad), villain (peasant), boor (farmer), varlet (serv- 
ing man) and menial (one of the household) show, is elo- 
quent of the treatment that peasants and labourers received 
at an earlier time. The present meaning of ‘prejudice’ re- 
minds us of man’s proneness for wrong impres- 
sions while ‘ resent ’ and ‘ retaliate ’ show that he is more 
keen to take offence at injury than to be alive to benefits done. 
The disrepute into which the words ‘simple’ and ‘innocent’ 
have fallen show how ready the average man is to 
deceive rather than be deceived. The word ‘miscreant’ 
(misbeliever) shows the Westerner’s animus against the 
Moslem and ‘assassin’ is only another form of ‘hasliashin’ 
a Moslem fanatic intoxicated with hashish. The word ‘dunce’ 
is derived from the name of the wittiest of school divines, 
Duns Scotus, and records merely the popular prejudice 
against schoolmen. It is no credit to Hindu humanity that 
it should have given to English, the word ‘pariah’ and a new 
meaning to the word ‘untouchable.’ 

If, therefore, language furnishes us with a dependable 
key for unlocking the treasures of past thoughts, manners, 
habits and ideas; if it preserves for us the inner, living his- 
tory of man’s soul and the evolution of his consciousness; 
if, in short, language is a mirror not only of the outer circum- 
stances but also of the inner working of individual and na- 
tional life; then, the study of language can never be barren 
or poor in interest; nor can it be lacking in great humanising 
and cultural value to those who devote themselves to its 
study with patience and enthusiasm. 



THE NATTUKKOTTAI CHETTIARS AND THEIR 
BANKING SYSTEM 

By 

Dr. B. V. Narayanaswamy Naidu. M.A., B.Com., Ph.D., 

Bar-at-Law. 

The indigenous bankers play a very important part in 
the economic life of India. The indigenous banking busi- 
ness is a purely family concern and has become a hereditary 
calling in particular classes and communities. The Nattuk- 
kottai Chettiars are one of the most remarkable banking 
communities in this presidency and most of them live in 
the Ramnad District and the Pudukkottah State. The most 
important centre is Chettinad. “Geographically this tract 
is ah undefined area; but in the regulations that bind the 
caste of the Chetti community, it is mentioned as the area 
lying soutii of the Vellar river, east Piranamalai — a moun- 
tain peak that has given its name to the neighbouring vil- 
lage in the north-west corner of the Ramnad district — ^and 
west of the sea. A look at the map shows that this tract 
which, the Chettis say, they stdeeted for their home from 
the time of theii- migration from the Chola kindom, lies 
partly in the Pudukkottah State and partly in the Ramnad 
district. Thej^ have settled down in 78 villages, 20 of which 
are in Pudukkottali and 58 in Ramnad.”^ The Chettiars 
are called Nagarathars from the fact that they are grouped 
for social purposes into nine Nagarams or townships. At 

1. Madi’as Banking Eiiauiry Committee — ^Evidence Volume 
III— page 1170. 
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the head of each of these townships there is one temple. 
The nine temples are: — 

Ilayathakudi, Mattur, Vairavankoil, Iraniur, Pillayar- 
patti, Nemam, Iluppakudi, Suraikudi and Velangudi. Their 
population according to 1921 census was 40,500 and the 
caste is divided into twenty five ‘gothrams’ for purposes of 
marriage and adoption. 

They have extensive banking business in various places 
in the Madras Presidency and in the City of Madras, Ceylon 
Indo-China, the whole of Burma, the whole of the Malay 
Peninsula and in parts of Sumatra. Nattukkottai 
Chettiars have been conducting their business for centuries 
on certaiii well-recognised principles and methods. They 
have high reputation for honesty and the fact that their 
methods have stood the test of time clearly proves that 
they have been conducting their business on right princi- 
ples. They are born bankers and in the words of Mr. E. 
Thurston “the Nattukkottai Chettis, in organization, co- 
operation and business methods are as remarkable as the 
European merchants. ... ..the simple but strict training 
which they give their boys, the long and tedious apprentice- 
ship which even the sons of the richest among them have to 
undergo, make them very efficient in their profession and 
methodical in whatever tliey undertake to do.” 

The young Chetti boys from the age of eight get train- 
ing in the double entry system of book-keeping. The 
banks are known in Tamil as ‘Thavanaikadai’ or ‘Vaddi 
kadai.’ Agents are appointed to branches every three years 
and they are paid salaries in addition to bonuses on profits. 

A few months prior to the expiry of the period of an agent, 
his successor is sent to hun to take charge and learn the 
work. The agent who is relieved returns to Chettinad, 
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settles account and after a period of rest seeks re-employ- 
ment. The agents and staff live in the place of business in 
close proximity to the borrowers and are in constant 
touch with the private lives of the borrowers. Hence they 
are able to lend to persons without security. In a paper 
read at the Eoyal Society of Arts, London, Mr. M. M. 
Gubbay, C.SI., late Controller of Currency and Financial 
Secretary to the Government of India spoke of Nattuk- 
kottai Chettiars as follows: — 

A special type (of indigenous bankers) is that of the 
Chetti community in Madras. It is known that in many 
cases accounts can be maintained with these Indian banks 
on which operations by cheques are permissible and that 
funds lie with these bankers on time deposits at rates much 
above those which are available from the banks. I see 
no reason to doubt the commonly accepted view that both 
because these private bankers can afford to pay attractive 
rates of interest as well as because their requirements as 
to security are less rigid, their participation in the finan- 
cial life of the communit3q as a whole, must be on a very 
extensive scale. Further, they are in intimate daily touch 
with those with whom they transact business and follow 
the doings of their clients with a closeness which is deni- 
ed to the banks. There must be accumulated with these 
private bankers a store of knowledge and experience of 
the standing, the moral as w'ell as financial capacity of 
individual Indian traders and Indian trading firms, their 
business connections and relations on which if fully organis- 
ed and sj^stematised might possibly quite suitably rest an 
expansion of credit facilities from the banks. Thus they 
fulfil one of the three postulates of credit, namety, proxi- 
mity of the lender and borrower. The.y lend money to agri- 
culturists for pajment of their kists, domestic expenses and 
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they also finance merchants and traders. Thej^ are able to 
do extensive business because “they grant easy conditions, 
lend at any time of the day without reference to hours of 
business. . . . They also collect money according to their 
convenience but do not insist on the prompt and punc- 
tual pajmient on the due dates as the banks.” 

Chettiar firms in Burma and Malay States are large 
concerns carrying on banlving in several places. There are 
about 95 firms working in Burma, and, as a class, Chettiars 
in Burma have no appreciable business apart from bank- 
ing and money-lending. They have given moiie-/ for vari- 
ous charities. They have founded a residential school at 
Kaiibe (1929) near Rangoon and they have endowed a 
lectureship in Banking and Commerce in the Rangoon Uni- 
versity. Chettiars in Burma set apart a definite percent- 
age of their commercial profits for private charity and for 
making gifts to temples. 

In December, 1927, when Sir Hercourt Butler was the 
Governor of Burma, he said in a public speech that Btirma 
owed a great deal to the Chettiars. Addressing them ho said. 
“You represent a very important factor indeed in tlie life of 
this province. Without the assistance of the Chettiar 
bankinv system Burma would never have achie\’od the 
wonderful advance of the last 25 to 30 years. Tim Bnrnian 
to-day is a much Avealthier man than he was 25 years ago; 
and for this state of affairs the Chettiar deservo^^ Ids ‘ihare 
of thanks.”* 

In December, 1929, the public of Rangoon in their 
address presented to the Hon’ble Rajah Sir Annamalai 
Chettiar of Chettinad referred to the part played by the 

2. Report of the Burma Provincial Banking Enquiry Commit- 
tee, 1929-30 Voltime I page 189. 
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Chettiar in the growth aod development of agriculture and 
trade in Burma in the following terms: — 

“None can realize better than the people of this pro- 
vince the part which Chettiyars have silently played in the 
development of agriculture and business and it is a tri- 
bute to the upright system of Chettiyar banking and money- 
lending that no other system of finance has yet been evolv- 
ed which is capable of giving to agriculture and business 
in this province the impetus and stability which Chetti- 
yars have achieved.” 

The Committee appointed by the Govermnent of the 
Federated Malay States in Kuala Liuiipur observed about 
Nattukkottai Chettiyars’ banking in their report in con- 
nection w'ith the failure of the scheme of Government 
loans for purely agricultural business as follows: — 

“These people have an apparently inexliaustibie capi- 
tal; their sole reason for existing is to borrow and lend 
money; they are mild and gentle in disposition; among 
Europeans and Asiatics they bear a good name for honesty 
and even for kindliness to borrowers. It is a well known 
fact that where these money lenders know a Malay of good 
standing, they often lend him money merely on a note 
with no security at ail. As they have been bankers for 
centuries they know their business. No govermnent fund 
can hope to compete with them except to a very restrict- 
ed extent. They live or their agents live amongst their 
borrowers and can lay a finger on the pulse of any man’s 
business should they care to lay it. They are men of 
business, not a Government Department, and they know 
their business as professionals and not as amateurs.”^ 

3. Written EivMence of the Nattukkottai Nagarathars Associ- 
ation, Madi’as. 
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THe Assistant Commissioner of Income-Tax^ Madura, 
supplied to the Banking Enquiry Committee, information 
about, the wealth of the Nattukkottai Cliettiars and he 
estimated the total at about Rs, 80 crores,^ 


Money-lending (own capital) 

employed in business: — 


Rs. 

Karaikiidi First Circle 

9% crores 

Karaikudi second circle 

.. 16 

Karaikudi third circle 

. . 4% „ 

Sivaganga Circle 

. . 6 


Total , . 36 ,, 


(b) Investments in houses and jev/els: — 

The Nattukkottai Chetti invests largely in 
houses and jewels, although this is practically dead capi- 
tal, the reason being that his credit is built on a peculiar 
basis. It is the value of his house, the jewellery he 
possesses and the lands that he owns that determine his 
credit in the eyes of his own caste-men as well as of 
others who wish to invest their savings with him. The 
first instinct of a Chetti who has amassed money is to con- 
struct as big a house as he can. We may see numerous 
massive, spacious and fine buildings in Chettinad, in an 
architectural style unique in its own v/ay. In Devakottai 
alone there are said to be 300 houses costing not less than 
a lakh each and the Officer has seen personally not less 
than 100 of them. The total amount so spent in houses is 
estimated at 6 crores and in jewels another amount of 4 
crores 10 crores 

(c) Money-lending capital of the Ghettis in 
Pudukkott all State, many of whom do business in British 
India, i.e., in Burma and also in this Presidency. 

There are 20 villages with a population of 
12,000, They are exceedingly rich and finance businesses 
in South India, Burma and other places. Capital esti- 
mated at 14' crores . , 14 crores 

Houses 2% crores ■and' Jevrels 2 crores , . crores 


4. ' 'Written Evidence of Mr. A,. Savarinatha Pillai, Assistant 
■Commissioner of Income-Tax. Southern 'Range, ¥ol III. 
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(d) Investments in agricultural lands, house pro- 
perties, rubber gardens, tea estates, coconut plantations 
etc., in Federated Malay States, Ceylon, Burma and other 
places. 

The ownings in distant places can not even be 
epprox^ately fixed as there is no information available 
but It is understood that the Chettis have very valuable 
possessions abroad in the shape of rubber plantations, tea 
gardes, coconut gardens in Fedei-ated Malay States, Sai- 
gon, Ceylo z and in Burma v/here agricultural lands are 
also extensively owned. In this Presidency the landed 
properties owned by Chettis and acquired by them mostly 
m the course of money-lending business are scattered about 
in numerous districts. Some of them have large carda- 
inoni plan ij. lions in Iravancore Mils. Oneo upon a time 
there was a craze among Chettiyars to invest in lands 
and the sentiment of being landed magnates appealed 
to them and they acquired portions of zamindari 
estates, etc. Now, however, they have stopped this kind 
^ myestment as they do not find it profitable. Many 
Deyakottai assessees have a large portion of their assets 
locked up in this form and are at a disadvantage. The 
total assets in the shape of immovable landed properties 
can be taken at Es. 15 erores.” jg crores 

Total 791^. or 80 


crores 

roundly^ 

The aggregate amount of owned capital roiling in 
business among Nattukkottai chettis is Rs. 50 crores. The 
borrowed capital is estiinated roughly at 50% of owned 
capital or at Rs. 25 crores of which Rs. 8 crores belong to 
Chettiar men and women. Hence owned capital is Rs. 58 
erores and borrowings is Rs. 17 crores. The working capital 
of indigenous banks, on the whole, both in the Presidency 
and outside is estimated at Rs. 75 crores. 


The Assistant Commissioner of Income-Tax gives the 
number of assessees in the four circles of Karai- 
kudi I, II, ni and Sivaganga, who with their owned and 
borrowed capital do business locally and outside. The 


5. M. B. E. Report; Evidence Volume IH; page 1173. 
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owned and borrowed capital for 2882 assessees are 
Rs. 2483 ‘19 lakhs and Rs. 1481 ’62 lakhs. The difference of 
nearly 13 crores between the figures arrived at through 
investigation and by regular assessment to income tax may 
be due to the inclusion in investigation of those who are not 
assessed to income-tax. 

The amount invested in business in the Presidency can 
be seen from the following statement submitted to the 
Committee by the Assistant Commissioner of Income- 
Tax.— 


Name , of 
, circles. 

Number of 
bankers 
doing 
business 
locally. 

Amount of 
Capital 
invested in 
lakhs. 

Boil-owed 
Capital 
in lakhs. 

Volume of 
business 
in lakhs. 

Expenses 
in lakhs. 

Cbettiiiad. 



Rs. 

Es. 

Rs. 

Karaikudi I 

33 

238-82 

108*72 

347-54 

10*77 

« n 

■ 14 

59-03 

123-89 

182*02 

13*31 

„ ni 

74 

101*75 

53-43 

155*18 

5-11 

Sivaganga 

IS 

113*78 

■ 58*90 

172-^ 

3*85 

Total 

136 

513*^ 

344-94 

858-32* 

33*04 

Tricbinopoly I 

21 

43-85 

22-45 

68-30 

2-59 

do. 11 

-.12 

12*44 

2-21 

14-65 

0*79 

Dindigul 

10 

11*97 

25-23 

37-20 

1*99 

Madura, North 

■ 4, ■ 

0*65 

2-30 

2-95 

0*22 

„ South 

8 

18*93 

17-53 

36-46 

4*52 

¥irudhunagar ^ 

10 

6*17 

5-51 

11-68 

0*78 

Tuticorin 

. , 22 

17*82 

10-76 

28 -38 

1*52 

Tinnevelly 

11' 

12-42 

28-22 

40-64 

. 2*69 

Total 

107 

124*25 

114*21 

283*40 

15*10 

Grand Total 

■ :243 

637-63 

459*15 

1,096*78 

48*14^ 


‘^'Distribution— -Es ' 

Local money lending ... 217-54 lakhs 

Burma ... 313-64 „ 

Federated Malay States, etc., ... 265-19 „ 

Ceylon ... „ 
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Thus the amount invested in this Presidency by 243 
Nattukkottai Chettiar Bankers is Rs. 456 lakhs. The 
major portion of the capital of those who do local business 
in Karaikudi and Sivaganga is invested in Burma, F.M.S. 
and Ceylon. ’ 

_ An indigenous banker who was questioned in the 
Coimbatore District said that generally, if about a lakh of 
rupees is to be the out-turn of business at least Rs. 75,000 
should be the invested capital. In his ease, that has been 
the proportion. His bank is now fifteen 5'ears old but the 
origin cannot be traced exactly to the correct date. The 
maximum expenditure incurred by this banker per year is 
Rs. 3,500. He employs many clerks on decent salaries. In 
the year 1929-30, his invested capital was Rs. 120,000 and 
the out-turn of business was Rs. 2^2 lakhs. Gradually this 
amount began to dwindle; and the capital and bukness 
out-turn for the years 1935 and 1938-39 respectively were 
Rs. 80,000 and Rs. 125,000, and Rs. 60,000 and Rs. 100,000. 
The banker who was examined was able to estimate 
roughly the business done in the Coimbatore District. 


Year. 

B2i-30 

1935 

1938^39 


Busiiiess done. 

Es. 

1% crores. 
50 laklis. 
20 to 30 lakhs. 


The Agriculturists Relief Act of 1938 affected the 
Chettiar banking business adversely. Roughly estimated 
the loss incurred owing to the operation of the Act is Rs. 3% 
lakhs. The loss was great in the Coimbatore District where 
almost all the borrowers were agriculturists. Now busi- 
ness with the agriculturists has been reduced considerably. 

Loans are given only to ‘A’ class persons whose credit can be 
relied upon. 
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Deposits. 

Besides his own capital, the Nattukkottai Chettiars’ 
capital consists mainly of deposits received from their own 
relations and friends and to a small extent from the out- 
side public. In times of stringency they are helped with 
loans by the Imperial Bank and other big joint stock banks. 

A feature of deposits made by persons of the Nattuk- 
kottai Chetty community is the depositing of their funds 
in different shops to avoid any risk. Deposits received by 
various Nattukkottai Chettiars are mostly from their own 
community. The Commissioner of Income-Tax Madura, 
calculated from the figures given by officers in Chettinad 
that the number of persons who derived income from inte- 
rests on deposits alone were 823 and the amount so depo- 
sited by them was Rs. AVz crores. If the deposits of those 
doing business were included, total deposits amounted to 
nearly 8 crores. It is difficult to estimate the amount of 
total deposits of the Nattukkottai Chettis. It is only 
recently that the deposits from the public have dwindled. 
The deposits are made in urban areas but not in rural 
parts. In Madras and other places legal practitioners and 
others wlvo have dealings with Chettiars deposit their 
moneys with the Chetti firms as a higher rate of interest 
can be obtained. As in other banks, the normal rules of 
keeping a proportion of deposits in cash or in forms readily 
convertible into cash are not observed by Chettiars. So 
long as the debtors were keeping up their credit, the 
Chettiars found no difficulty in meeting the obligations of 
their depositors. But when the borrowers began to 
delay inordinately, the Chettiars found it difficult to meet 
their obligations and slowly gave up the system of taking 
deposits. Enquiry in Devaeottah has shown that the Chet- 
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tiars take deposits only occasionally; even tlien, deposits are 
taken only from persons known to them and from their rela- 
tions, who hold positions in the social sphere. The rate of 
interest herein differs from the rate of interest on loans. 
The one reason for their inability to take deposits is due to 
the fact that they always entertain a genuine fear, unlike 
joint stock banks, with regard to conditions of payment and 
the impossibility of keeping the necessary fluid resources. 

The deposits of Chettiars are of two kinds — (1) the 
current deposit in which the ‘Nadappu’ rate of interest is 
allowed (2) the ‘thavanai’ deposit, that is loans repayable 
after a definite ‘thavanai’ or period of rest. The period is 
two months in Madras and Burma and three months, six 
months or one year in the Federated Malaya States and 
Ceylon. If the ‘thavanai’ deposit is not demanded after 
the expiry of rest, interest is added after completion of each 
period of ‘thavanai.’ 

The Chettiars adopt a current rate of interest ana- 
logous to the Imperial Bank Rate and fix it every Tamil 
month at each of the imnortant centres — ^Madras, Rangoon, 
Singapore. Penang and Colombo — at a meeting of the lead- 
ing Chettiar bankers. Tlie dealings between Chettiars 
themselves are governed by the current rate of interest. 
These rates are much higher than those of the Joint Stock 
banks. The rates charged on ‘thavanai’ or fixed deposits are 
called ‘thavanai’ rates of interest. “Tire relation 
between parties in a fhavanai transaction is that of a 
lender and borrower, the loan is made for a fixed and cer- 
tain period of two months at a rate of interest which is fixed 
weekly by members of the chetti community for transactions 
which may be entered into during the ensuing week; the 
lender cannot demand repayment before the end of two 
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months for which he has lent the money; if he does not de- 
mand it at such time and the borrower does not elect to repay 
it, the loan is deemed to be extended for another full two 
months at the rate of interest fixed by the weekly meeting 
of the community for the then period and so on until the 
money is repaid.” Thus the thavanai deposits have con- 
tinued in Nattukkottai Chetti accounts for a number of 
years. As regards ‘thavanai’ rates, Rangoon ‘thavanai’ I'ates 
are fixed for each week, while the F.M.S. ‘thavanai’ rate is a 
matter for settlement by the parties concerned in each indi- 
vidual case. Thus there is no fixed rate for deposits as in 
Joint Stock banks. 

LoAisrs, 

It is generally said that the indigenous bankers 
lend only indirectly to agriculturists— i.e., through 
the village moneylenders but finance trade and industry 
directly. This is true of the Multanis, Marwaris and the 
Kalladaikurichi Brahmins. Tliey finance a considerable 
portion of the inland trade on the personal credit of the 
merchants, who in turn give loans to ryots. They also ad- 
vance on produce and discount hundis. But die Nattuk- 
kottai Chettis lend to agTiculturists direct and also finance 
trade and industry- The Assistant Commissioner of Income- 
Tax, Madura, in his evidence to the Madras Banking En- 
quiry Committee said “It cannot be said that in South India 
the Nattukkottai Chetti class of money lenders assist in any 
specific manner the agricultural or trade enterprise. Tin 
needy and the poor go to them for loans and if the borrower 
happens to be an agriculturist, in that sense the Chetti 
finances agriculture; or if he be a trader or shop keeper in 
that sense alone the Chetti finances trade. There is no sys- 
tem followed by Chettis to help agriculture or trade as a 
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profession in the Presidency, although in Burma Agricul- 
tural enterprise is backed up by Chetti finance.” But en- 
quiry at Devacottah and Coimbatore has revealed that in 
nine cases out of ten, the Chettiars lend to agricultiirists. 
About 10% of the borrowers are traders. Tliat industry 
also IS financed by these bankers is true from the fact that 
many cotton spinning and weaving mills in the Coimbatore 
District have as their managing agents Chetti bankers. 

Tlie Chettiars have no set of rules or regulations in 
common for being followed in the matter of loans. They 
study the condition of borrowers carefully and this they 
are able to do because they are in close proximity to the 
borrowers . From the enquiry it is found that their methods 
of lending are as various as those of monej^-lenders. 

In the case of the agriculturists as in the case of all 
others, the bankers lend most commonly large sums of 
money by means of pronotes which form the primary credit 
instrimients. There are printed forms of promissory notes 
in Tamil and the borrower fills up the form and signs across 
the revenue stamp affi.xed to the pronote at the right end. 
No specific period of return is found in the pronote but 
‘thavanai’ (the period of rest) is noted down. Generally 
thavanais’ are for one year or half-year for purposes of 
calculating compound interest. Sometimes two or three 
persons jointly execute the bond. If after repeated persua- 
sion by the banker the debtor does not return the loan, the 
former files a suit in a court of law. Usually the agricultu- 
rist borrows in these parts — Coimbatore and Devacottah — 
as in other parts of the Presidency in the months of Adi 
(16th July to 15th August) to Masi (16th February to 15th 
March) . The returning of loans is from Panguni to Ani or 
16th March to 15th July. Agricultural operations — ^plough- 
ing, sowing and harvesting — ^take place between July and 
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February and afterwards the marketing of crops is financed 
by the bankers. The Tinnevelly bazaar rate of interest 
which prevails in respect of transactions between one 
banker and another will be interesting if studied in con- 
nection with the period of loans given to agriculturists. 
Hie bankers in that district deal mainly with traders and 
the fluctuations in the rate of interest will show the 
stringency of the money market for traders. 

The particulars of Tinnevelly bazaar rates are as 
follows: — 

Tamil Montii. Corresponding English Month. Rate of Interest. 


Avani 

.. 16th 

August 

to 15th Sept. 

11 

Annas or 8%% 

Purattasi 

• • 

Sep. 

to 


Oct. 

9 

jj 

or ' 614% 

Arpisi 

• • n 

Oct. 

to 

}> 

Nov. 

8 

n 

or ■ B% 

Karthigai 

• • M 

Nov. 

to 

» 

Dec. 

8 

99 

or B% 

Margali 

• • )> 

Dec. 

to 

» 

Jany. 

11 

99 

or 814% 

Thai 

•• » 

Jany. 

to 


Feby. 

14 

99 

or 10%%. 

Masi 

• • n 

Fehy. 

to 

n 

March 

' 1 Rupee or 12% 

Panguni 

. . 

March 

to 

99 

April 

1 

n 

or 12% 

Chitrai 

' • • « 

April 

to 

99 

May 

1 

n 

or 12% 

Vaikasi 


May 

to 

JJi 

June 

14 

Annas or 10%% 

Ani 

• • 5> 

June 

to 

99 

July 

13 

n ■ 

or 

Adi 


July 

to 

99 

August 

12 

.n 

or 9% 


*^Madras Banking Enquiry Committee Evidence VoL III, p. 1164. 

During 16th December to 15th January, the rate of 
interest to traders begins to rise and the highest raie to 
traders is during the period of Masi, Panguni and Chitrai 
when the agriculturists do not require any credit for their 
agricultur.al operations.^ 

The pronote on personal security is the most-common 
method of lending to agriculturists. Some Nattukkottai 
Chettiars lend money on what is known as the kandu kist\ 
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or thandal system. Only small money lenders resort to 
this system. When money is lent out, interest is taken in 
advance and the borrower pays in equated instalments 
daily or monthly. Default entails the payment of penal 
rate of interest. The Devacottah and Coimbatore bankers 
say that agriculturists borrow on this system. But as the 
agriculturist gets his income in a lump at a certain period 
of the year, it will not be possible for him to pay the instal- 
ments daily or monthly easily. This system of kandu 
loans will be very helpful to small traders. 

Next to the pronote, the most common method of lend- 
ing is the raising of loans on produce like rice or paddy, 
tobacco leaves and cotton. If on the stipulated date the 
money is not returned the banker persuades the agricul- 
turist to sell the produce in his custody on that day at the 
market price and pay back the loan. Sometimes the banker 
himself sells the produce and claims from the agriculturist 
the margin, if any, left over. 

A still another method of lending which is not so com- 
mon is what is known as ‘pokkiam’ or ‘othi’ by which money 
is lent out on the security of lands or any other immovable 
property in lieu of which the barJcer enjoys the benefits of 
possession of property till the money is returned or till a 
maximum period of sixty years. If after sixty years money 
is not returned, the property automatically becomes the 
banker’s vdien sued in a court of law. These are the differ- 
ent types of loans prevalent among Nattukkottai Chettiars 
in the Coimbatore District and in and around Devacottah. 

True to the traditions of the great Nattukkottai Naga- 
rathar fanulies, the Rajah Sahib of Chettinad started, very 
early in life, his individual banking business under the 


name and style of “S.Rm. M.A.” It grew in importance 
and in a short time expanded into a number of branches. 

As in the case of his charities, here also he turned 
from the beaten track and to secure efficient control and 
management, he converted his firms into Limited Com- 
panies. In the course of the past ten years, a number of 
trading concerns have been built up through his instru- 
mentality which are all in a very flourishing condition. 
These are the Bank of Chettinad Ltd., The Chettinad Bank 
Ltd., the Chettinad Corporation Ltd., South India Corpo- 
ration, Ltd., South India Corporation (Madras), Ltd.. 
Madura South India Corporation, Ltd., Burma Commer- 
cial Corporation, Ltd. and Trichy and Tanjore Stores, Ltd. 
These have 60 and more branches and are scattered all over 
Indo-China, Malaya, Straits, Ceylon, Burma, British India 
and the Native States. These are all handling a large 
volume of business and are successfully run. 

The Bank of Chettinad and the Chettinad Bank, besides 
their banking business, own about 100,000 acres of paddy- 
lands in Burma and extensive rubber and coconut estates in 
Ceylon and Malaya. 

The Rajah Saheb owns several villages in South India, 
the chief of which are an estate consisting of 116 villages 
called the Chettinad Estate in the Chittoor District and 
several villages in the Tamil Districts. 



ANNAMALAI UNIVEKSITY HOSPITAL 


By 

Dr. N. Rajaram, 

Medical Officer. 

The problem of medical aid in Annamalainagar began 
when the Minakshi College, the nucleus of the Annamalai 
University, shifted to its own building, the Arts Block, from 
the premises of the Ramaswami Chettiar’s Town High 
School, Chidambaram, in 1923. About a hundred students 
and four members of the sta£E came into residence in tempo- 
rarily improvised stiuictures. Communication with 
Chidambaram was not easy, and the place itself was a 
sandy wilderness with palm trees and prickly pear 
and two small groups of huts. The Rajah Saheb, 
with his usual solicitude for the welfare of the 
students tackled the problem of inedical aid to the resi- 
dents of Annamalainagar by establishing a small dispen- 
sary in one of the rooms with a part-time medical 
officer and a compounder. The Sub-Assistant Surgeon and 
Compounder of the Town Hospital visited the dispensary 
thrice a week. They were also available for urgent calls. 

The strength of the College grew by leaps and 
bounds; and the number of residents grew consequently; 
the more so as proper accommodation in the Hostel be- 
came available. The part-time arrangements were found 
to be inadequate and the dispensary was placed on a 
permanent basis in 1926 with a Ml-time Medical Officer, 

Compounder, attender and menials. The accommodation 
60 
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was also increased by annexing another room for the 
increasing store of medicines. 

Successive medical inspections of the College and the 
University revealed that in a very large proportion of cases 
the students had defects in the eye, the organ of which they 
should take the greatest care. To be of real help to the 
students, the University deputed the Medical Officer for 
training in the Minto Opthahnic Hospital at Bangalore in 
1931. It then became necessary to increase the accommo- 
dation and equipment by providing a dark-room and dark- 
room equipment. Successive annual reports show that 
these have been put to good use. 

With the rapid increase in the strength of the Univer- 
sity and as the University became more and more residen- 
tial, the need for a good Hospital with provision for 
accommodating in-patients began to be felt. The authori- 
ties readily made arrangements for erecting a building for 
the purpose and the present Hospital building with 
accommodation for four in-patients and an isolation ward 
was completed and occupied in September, 1936. The 
equipment was increased by a grant of Rs. 2,000. To cope 
with the additional work arising out of increased facilities 
the staff was increased by taking in another compounder, 
one more ward-boy and more menials. 

With the admission of women students into the Uni- 
versity and the starting of awomen Students’ Hostel, the 
need for a Lady Assistant to help the Medical Officer 
was felt. With the increasing number of tlie women stu- 
dents the need became greater and in 1940 a midwife was 
appointed so that she might be useful to the ladies of the 
locality and took charge in June 1941. 
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The daily dispensing is mostly for minor ailments 
such as disorders of the digestive organs, influenza, middle- 
car-diseases, tonsil itis, eye-troubles, wounds and bruises. 
Cases of pneumonia, fractures and dislocations come in 
occasionally for treatment. The table below gives the 
annual attendance at the dispensary during the several 
years and may give some idea of the benefit rendered. 



TABLE A. 


Year. 

In-patients. 

Out-patients. 

1940. 

59 

14,422. 

1939. 

52 

12,985. 

1938. 

— 

12,811 

1937. 

— 

14,486 

1936. 

_ 

12,151 


It may also be mentioned that ever since its inception 
the dispensary has been useful not only to the residents of 
Annamalainagar, but also to the inhabitants of the large 
number of villages all round. And all this medical aid is 
given free of cost to everyone. 


TAMIL CULTURE 


By 

Rao Bahadur C. M. RamAchandea Chettiar, B.A., B.L., 
Commissioner, H. R. E. Board, Madras, 

The culture attained by a nation is gauged by the civili- 
sation which it has attained from the past. It is not the 
production of a single day’s work but is one which has been 
built up step by step by a slow and steady development 
of thought by its prominent sons. It has been jireserved 
in the literature and arts of the country'’ in the customs 
and mamiers of its folk and has been nurtured by its educa- 
tional institutions founded by its people. Educational insti- 
tutions of pre-eminence are known as Universities in 
Modern parlance. Universities in the West are the out- 
come of a few centuries. But their development and expan- 
sion have been quick and all-embracing especially during 
the past one century. In the East, University education 
has been a matter of ancient times, a heritage of centuries. 
The Universities of Nalanda and Taxila are world renown- 
ed, but political eruptions have over-flowed and submerged 
them under their irresistible lava of repression. But cul- 
ture did not die having been nurtured in the minds of the 
humble country folk and of the un-ostentations learned. 
South India was more fortunately situated and the anci- 
ent Tamil culture was preserved by the nature poets of 
the Sangam age and by the patronage of the enlightened 
imperial Cholas and Pandyas. After their fall, the holy 
seats of Saivaism, viz., the hoary maths, protected it from 
deeline and at present the two eminent Universities, the 
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out-come of modern civilisation, have taken the burden of 
preserving our ancient heritage. In fact it is not only 
the ordinary duty, but its main function for a Unix^ersity 
to preserve the culture of a nation. 

When the idea of a University was started about 85 
years ap^ ])y the present Government their main object was 
the training of students to befit them as clerks and officers 
to run the affairs of the state. As ideas advanced further 
modifications had to be introduced. The original object 
merely required a system of examination of pupils to grade 
them according to their attainments for various posts in 
public servdee. Nobody thought that culture had some- 
thing to do with University education. Knowledge became 
wider and people felt a change in the angle of vision. The 
heritage of the nation ought not to have been cornered and 
screened in preference to foreign cultural ideas. Hence 
research scholarships and professorial chairs were slowly 
introduced. At the beginning, chairs for foreign arts and 
sciences were preferred. With considerable difficulty and 
delay, vernacular culture was recognised and introduced 
Readerships and studentships were established and a certain 
amount of work is supposed to be done in this line in the 
pro%dnciaI University. 

Tamil culture is great and its literature is vast It 
had been hidden in the minds of a few scholars and preserved 
m the moth-eaten palm leaves hoarded in the nooks and 
rerners of the thatched houses of the village teacher and 
m the dark niches of ancient maths. It had not reached 
really the study room of the modern educated scholar with 
Its full import. There was an agitation in the country to 
place It on a pedestal worthy of it. When the premier mer- 
chant prince of Chettinad came forward to light the lamp of 
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culture near the Sacred Hall of Cosmic Dance, the Tami- 
lians were overjoyed that the time had come when their 
dreams would be fulfilled. Massive buildings for dispens- 
ing learning amongst scholars arose and various subjects 
of real merit were taught. Students thronged and a full 
blown University sprang amidst green fields in the midst of 
sacred soil trodden by the holy feet of the four great Masters 
of Saivite culture. The people were immensely pleased. 

Tamil was given a seat and Lecturers were appointed 
and a course of study was instituted. Art, Music and 
Teaching formed the various courses of study. But are 
they enough? One important branch of Tamil culture was 
entirely forgotten. Tamil had de^^eloped two aspects of life, 
secular and religious or philosophical. The secular aspect 
is represented by the Pandits and Amiamalai as well as 
Madras have recognised and made sufficient provision for 
it with enough patronage. But what about the religious 
or philosophical aspect? Is it not high time for this aspect 
to be studied, preserved and developed? 

Tamil has evolved a comprehensive system of philo- 
sophy known as Saiva Siddanta. The works of the four 
great Acharyas and of Tirumular give a very well deve- 
loped system of philosophy equal to none in the laud. 
They are far older than twelve centuries. In the 13th and 
14th centuries of the Christian era various ideas enunciated 
by the ancient saints were codified by the Saint Moikanda 
Deva and his disciples. They have been consolidated into 
a series of 14 sacred works. Nobody till now has render- 
ed their full import in English and other world wide langu- 
ages except by way of a few essays by Dr. Pope and by late 
Nalluswarni Pillai. Recently one or two treatises have 
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appeared in the shape of theses for University 
degrees by a few scholars. 

It may be said that tliere is a chair for philosophy at 
the University of Madras and Saiva Siddanta being one 
aspect of philosophy, could be very well studied there. 
Those who know the real greatness of the system of Saiva 
Siddanta can understand what sort of treatment could 
be given to it at the hands of a chair which has specialised 
in Vedantism and allied subjects. True there is a sylla- 
bus prescribed by the University for Saiva Siddanta. 
But it must be noted that till now, no college in the 
Presidency of Madras has midertaken to prepare students 
for the examination in that subject. Tliere are not enough 
teachers to teach the subjects since no encouragement has 
been shown to it till now. If such be the case, is it not 
necessary to put forward a strong case for the study of this 
important subject and to press for establishment of a 
separate chair for it with the object of introducing study 
and research work therein? 

The Translation of various treatises on philosophy into 
English, the wniting of thoughtful articles, and the devo- 
tion of a poi'tion of the University journal for this study are 
some of the necessary acts to be undertaken at once. A 
chair, a readership and a few studentships should be 
created without loss of delay. The only University which 
can undertake this w^ork is the Annamaiai University since 
it is wedded to nurture the culture of the TamiHans. We 
hope that the Rajah Saheb the Founder of the University 
will bestow his serious thought on the subject and will give 
a practical turn to it thereby earning the praise and the 
gratitude of his loving compatriots. 




MODERN TENDENCIES IN TAMIL LITERATURE 

By 

M. S. Ramanujam, B.A., (Hons.) 

The 19th century died away with its trail ablaze. The 
political complacency of Britain received its first rude 
shock and in the twilight was seen the hum of a new life. 
The long lull of supine inaction in Tamil literature began 
its downward march, and in the short spell it saw the birth 
of new veterans, the growth of people into their full sta- 
ture. The political subordination of India to the British, 
regarding its cultural aspect, was a blessing in disguise. 
Earnest savants of English birth and origin scintillated on 
the Tamil sky and Tamil literature shall always bear the 
long furrows made by their powerful plough. I mean 
Dr. Pope and Bishop Caldwell. The birth and grow’th of a 
new science, the Dravidian philology, proclaims in mute 
eloquence, to the Tamils and the rest, the incalculable 
worth of their indefatigable endeavours for Tamil learn- 
ing and culture: needless to embark on a cataloguing of 
their activities, magnificent and beautiful. 

The long streaks of the rosy dawn broke on us witli a 
golden promise and the literature of our language stood on 
the throes of a new birth. The frigid cold of an extended 
monotony was sought to be substituted with the fragrant 
blossoms of a new spring and thus proceed our language 
for ‘fresh honours and pastures new.’ 

Modern Tamil literature, with its many offshoots, 
though not without signs of hope and promise yet betrays 
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bng lines on her face, signs of senility and stagnation. 
Theories, really are they opinions, of varied hue more 
novel than useful have been propounded. Thev contain 
no doubt some grains of trutli amidst sandy waste but 
yet they are not un-aUoyed. A dear picture of the currents 

jmd cross-currents in Tamil literature is as opportune as it 

, , IS necessary, 

^istory of Tamil Renaissance, must really be begun 
with_ Professor Simdaram Pilki, the author of “Manon- 
maniam, a Tamil “literature” drama. The morning star 
of the Revival, with his unerring instinct and deep intuition 
0 sense the charge of the atmosphere, had mingled in his 

to the threshold of the New Dawn. We feel not the change 
e IS working; the deliberate employment of the old meter 
e u es us of his new spirit, “the spirit of revolution.” It 

botlk^ ™ into the old 

wamt. Properly punctuated 

waimug of the imminent ebullition of a new spirit the 

fhTnoct of "" Sri Subramania Bhamthi, 

the poet of national aivakening, who came close on his 

Surof 

re^rdTf T “1 ““f ^ ““ «'“• volZ 

ht^n l Within necessary literary limits. He 

in ? beautiful confusion 

IIS o . ? visionary ideals im- 

be Qf> ++ thoughts in a wilderness only to 

licent T ’ riotous 

license of a prodigal son rather than the mellowed libera- 

anderif ^ careful and unbiassed, detached 

and entical study of his poem is bound to reveal the pro- 
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. gressive mellowing of his intellect and some of his early 
songs do no little violence to Tamil literary forms. They 
look like scattered rubies over a field (cf. his viruthams 
and venbas are no more than puerile versifications) . His 
^Kannan Pattu”— not the whole but the majority, has 
ound proper haven. Some of them have attractive forms 

and arresting ideas, touching the very fringes of the sub- 
lime. Students of Modern Tamil literature, in their im- 
patience for things novel, too often err on the side of indis- 
criminate generalisations; for them the parts are the whole 
Instead of a scrupulous analysis, they view them as an 
^algam and grievously falter; in the midst of the wood 
tney tail to see the trees. 

■ Bhai'athi, Mr. Desikavijiayakam Pillai of Putheri 

the T^mil poet to be reckoaed with in our literature. His 
B a valuable eonWbution to an atrophied literature like 

of his poems lies not in the 
«mg tr^sparenj of his form and style, but deeper 

Sitv^I “T ‘f fy spirit with the commonfolk 

a ek!L f intelligibility with 

ate sigmficance and cultured elegance; he has thus 

th extraordmary success, evolved out a useful literary 
compound. With Bharathi’s literary morbidities and 
tional excesses well chistled; the classic age, its rigidity 
hammered out, grammatical conventions relaxed in it's 
tee elegance and pure; Sri Pillai's vivacious “ 
ton teng fte field with his effulgent rays; those C 
made his poetry a regulated whole, where the parts har- 
monise into a simple and significant unity, presided over bv 
a supreme imagination.^ “He recreates it’ L 

“The River. Gitanjali and 
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feet Itself with the Poet’s own sense of ultimate values.”^ 
He feels largely and intensely, thus they smoothly flow in 
metric dance to merge into a general significance. 

New patterns and textures have their attraction when 
produced by a mill and the mind of an artist as well The 
new-found glamour blinds lovers into a sense of security 
and self-love. This promiscuous propensity has been res- 
ponsible for the birth of a few heresies in the Tamil litera- 


The heresy that matter is superior to the manner of 
self-expression has not outgrown the stage of profuse pole- 
mics. For either side the protagonists are not wanting 
There IS also a liberal school of thought that strives to strike 
a golden mean. Agreed as it is, it is idle to deny the im- 
portance of form in literature as elsewhere. Do we not find 
It a distinct pleasure, intellectually apprehended when we 

S Compare this mental state 

vith the frame of mind when we express Karaban’s idea 

.. i ffeience m rhe effect is understandable. To be suc- 
cmc; orm is not a non-existing abstraction, but an inte- 
,gral abstraction that irJieres in the poem as such. 

.tvt/ common with us, is simplicity of 

th^ ruf being overdone.' It is in 

he imperceptible blending of the plain with 

ed distinguish- 

fh: . r? simplest phrases without triviality, and 
^thout a suggestion of grandiloquence.” 
W f/mwi overflowing fuir is the law of simplicity, and 
plainness does not mean frugality but unity. Intelligibility 

2. Abercrombie: %ic. p, 54. 
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is an attribute of simplicity and intelligibility 
in literature is different from apprehension in journalism. 
The two offices differ in their material operation. In litera- 
ture anything of worth shall be intellectually apprehended 
to live the piece and be in the spell, while Journalism does 
not share these elegant literary manners. Literature, in as 
much as it is refined thought, is, by its very nature, pre- 
cluded from making a common cause with the public pro- 
phylactics-journals-which are incapable of being worked 
up to those ecstatic regions of intellectual and imaginative 
spring. 

With the rapid march of political events an idea has 
been set afoot that political education — an euphemism of 
high danger in itself— could be easily had if a standardisa- 
tion could be achieved in the field of letters; something 
like a socialistic doctrine, but applied for a different pur- 
pose; a case of political theory tried in literature. Not 
going too deep into this ‘standardisation’ fever, we cannot 
but be amazed at the sponsors of the idea. It is really a 
brain-wave. In literature the instruments of operations 
are too delicate and subtle things, but never brittle. “Words 
are not like iron and wood, coal and water, invariable in 
their properties calculable in their effect. Tliey are 
mutable in their powers deriving force and 
subtle variations of force from very trifling change 
of position; colouring and coloured by the words which 
precede and succeed; significant oi’ insignificant from the 
powers of rhythm and cadence.”® The form of matter is 
the form of thought and the thought is mutable ■with the 
change in the subject-matter. Description varies from nar- 
ration and the differentia is not supererogatory but siiffi- 

; ' 3., . G. , H, Lem'-e: Success in Literatee^ p. 135. 
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cientiy essential. “What are we to say to a man who spends 
a quarter’s income on a diamond pin which he sticks in a 
greasy cravat? A man who calls public attention on him 
and appears in a slovenly undress.”^ This standardisation 
IS bound to bring things to a dead level, which is neither 
proper nor preferable. Style is the man and the variety is 
but the irrefutable assertion of Nature wedded to beauty 
against the artificiality of mortal exertions towards a dead 
uniformity. 

The realistic school is the counterpart of the romantic 
school in English literature. This school maintains with 
little consistency that anything in literature must corres- 
pond to the actual and real in nature. This, obviously un- 
tenable, is the upshot; of a comprehensive ignorance of the 
connotation of the term “Realism” as applied in matters 
literary. Realism and intelligibility in literature almost 
pomt at the same. Anything intellectually lived, felt and 
enjoyed is a literary reality. We delect in Ilango’s portray- 
al of Kannagi and the burning of the beautiful city of 
Madura. True, the emanation of the God of fire and his 
implicit obedience to Kannagi are what we may call super- 
natural. All the .same we feel we are not in a strange 
world when we skip over “Cilappatliikaram.” The genius 
of the poet weaves into the body of his poem a strange ele- 
ment, but in the high voltage of his imagination it turns 
into a leal light, contributing to the general significance, 
piis i-ealism as apprehended imaginatively, sends a thrill 
into our being; we pulsate with a new life of appreciation 
and pleasure; we spring into regions of eestacy and subli- 
mity where life is a smooth-flowing stream of sweet dreams 
and lovely ideals; it is a dateless world. 


4. Ibid., p. 125. 
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Yet another controversy that has succeeded in generat- 
ing more heat is the question of language and dialect. The 
confusion of the distinct departments of these two has 
led to strange notions about style. The impropriety of 
raking up the dialect to the sanctimonious pedestal of a 
language is a sure sign of its decaying manhood. The deve- 
lopment of the Malayalam language provides us with the 
needed corrective. Before the lOth century A.D. Malayalam 
language was not born. The language of the Cheranadu 
was Tamil, and by the passage of time, the local dialect of 
Tamil had grown into a distinct language. Thus a long 
sweep of land had been seceded to Mala3’'alam, and Tamil 
had been harnessed to a tiny corner. This historical aspect 
must be truly grasped by Tamil critics. 

The historical sense has been sorely neglected to the 
disadvantage of all. South Indian history, till veiy recent- 
ly, had been but an anomalous heap of disjoined sneciila- 
tions. Thanks to the untiring efforts of Prof. P. T. Srini- 
vasa Iyengar and Dr. S. K. Ay^mugar, the ice is slowly 
giving way. The want of an historical sensibility has been 
the cause of too many wrong notions. The reactions of 
unbridled activities in English literature during the days 
of the Eeformation, to the utter disregard of the past, are 
well-worth noting. “The worst of Eenaissance, os of an\' 
great general movement, was that ideas were taken up by 
people who did not understand them. ‘But one hath seen 
and all the blind will see.’ And the blind and the deaf 
went on happily composing arguments about imagitiatinn 
and poetry: so that before long in a century or tw(! from 
the beginning of the revival of learning, poets were ham- 
pered, not by the ancients themselves, but by the doctrines 
about the ancients.”® 

5. K. P, Ker: Form and Style, pp. 19S, 196. 
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_ Modern Tamil literature is an ocean of storms and 
eddies, ideas, ever new, ever changing enter the portals of 
our language. Tamil is caught in the vortex of a struWe 
between the old and the new. People read more about 
literature than literature itself. They glean in their sur- 
vey of alien literatures ideas often too attractive and novel 
and there is a strong impulse for their indiscriminate appli- 
cation into Tamil literature. Votaries of Sanskrit and 
other learning, writmg of modern Tamil literature neglect- 
ing the peculiar genius of the Tamil language, are thinking 
not of poetry in Tamil, but of such English or Sanskrit 
poetry as was written by Shakespeare or Kalidasa and the 
conflict of ideas and emotions continue, leading us no- 
wliere* 

The absence and the presence of imagination makes 
all the difference between a good and a bad literature. Well 
may the naturalistic school gloat on its religious convic- 
tion that literature must inevitably reflect and radiate the 
contemporary thoughts and movements, answering to the 
lines and tones seen in nature. Obviously they fail to re- 
concile their sense of frustration with the “higher reali- 
ties as squeezed into a poem— a poetic world, an imagina- 
tive sphere. This “righteous disdain” for thoughts not in 
tune with nature is partly a product of confused thought,* 
a false identification of two distinct qualities. This qualita- 
tive confu don of imagination and exaggeration is responsi- 
ble for this heresy, “Not manijmlation, but imaginative 
transfiguration of material; not invention but selection of 
existing material appropriate to his genius; and complete 
absorption into his being; that is how an artist works.”® 
Exaggeration is morbid and sickening. The poetic world 

6. Abererombie: Epic. p. 53. 
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is full of imagination and this reality of illusion makes aU 
the distinction becween a prosaic and poetic life. This 
imagination, a form of reason, does not sacrifice the main 
thing to details, but renders life truly. Tiruttaka Devar 
and Kamban render life so that their poetry is a living 
movement corresponding to real life and bringing out in 
“successive moments of imaginative distress the anguish 
of life itself.” The communication of pleasure being the 
primary ofiie_e of any literature-let alone the code of morals 
and the ethical receipts thereof-certain it is that literature 
as such possesses an elusive attribute that the rest lacks. 
What is that peculiar attribute? It is that pleasurable 
emotion, the peculiar state of excitement, that is generated 
in the mind of the poet himself unconsciously in that act of 
creation. To grasp the full import of that inherent ecsta- 
cy of feelings, critics must “combine a more than ordinary 
sympathy with the object, emotions or incidents contem- 
plated by the artist, consequent on a more than common 
sensibility, with a more than ordinary activity of the mind 
in respect of the fancy and the imagination.”^ This emo- 
tional warmth too often evoked at the presence of 
objective clarity of tones and lines is conditioned by the 
existence and insistence of a fervid imagination, which de- 
fines and articulates the imagery, without which poetry 
“is flattened into mere didactics of practice, evaporated into 
a hazy, unthoughtful day-dreaming.”® Milton calls this 
“sensuous” in his definition of poetry. This “imaginative 
distress” makes literature a constant source of unfailing 
pleasure, an imaginative pageant. 

7. Coleridge: Lecture.<5 on Shakespeare and Milton. 

8. Coleridge: Lectures on Shakespeare and Milton, 
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The utter disregard paid to the proper literary back- 
ground, has been responsible not to a few inexactitudes in 
our literature. The indiscriminate application of the can- 
nons of western literary thought to our literature, without 
a correct appreciation and deep acknowledgement of the 
native genius of Tamil, corrodes this cherished progress 
ever more.® Literary, unity and respect for native forms, 
with progressive but reasonable modification, in tune with 
its genius, the recognition of a literary Tamil, evolved out 
of the fusion of the classic and modern language, as apart 
from the language too often indulged in by the Tamil 
journals— these aspects need engage the ardent contem- 
plation of every true Tamil lover and scholar. This done, 

the first flesh of a dim dawn shall soon break into a broad 
day light. 


BHAVABHUTI AND MIMAMSA 


By 

Mimamsakaeatna V. A. Kamaswami Sastri, M.A., 

SlROMANI. 

The identity of Bhavabhuti, the author of three pla\ s in 
Sanskrit,, with Bhattomveka, the commentator on 
Kumarila Bhatta’s Slokavarttika and Mandanariiisra’s 
Bhavanaviveka, is still a disputed question among the 
students of Historico-literary Research in Sanskrit. A few 
scholars who are not in favour of this identity tiieoiy 
assert that Bhavabhuti is nowhere known as a Mima- 
msaka. It is proposed in this short paper to collect certain 
evidences from his dramas in order to show that Bhava- 
bhuti is well-versed in the Purvamimamsa Sastra as he is 
in other Sastras— Vedanta, Nyaya, Vyakarana, Sankliya 
and Yoga. 

In the prologues of the Uttar aramacarita and Maha- 
viracarita Bhavabhuti speaks of his Sastraic attainments 

by the rare honorific epithet — . It means 
that he is well-versed in the three Sastras — ■— 

Vyakarana, wm^rt^—Mimamsa and -—Nyaya. 

This reference would prove that Bhavabhuti is a master- 
mind who has acquired high proficiency in the three 
important Sastras — Vyakarana, Mimamsa and Nyaya. 

Again, Bhavabhuti makes mention of his Sastraic erudi- 
tion in the verse found Jn the prologue of the Malati- 
madhava — 
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sFf^g: ^fai^goj) ||’» 

He asserts that any powerful display of his knowledge 
of the Vedas, the Upanisads, the Sankhya and Yoga 
systems in a drama would not contribute to its success, 
thereby implying that he is well-versed in all these 
branches of learning but that he is not going to display his 
Sastraic knowledge in his play. The term Vedadhyayanam. 
m the verse is worth our consideration. It does not mean 
meiely the memorisation of the Vedic texts, but a critical 
and exhaustive study under a guru with the help of sfa: 
Vedangas and the Purvamimamsa Sastra, as ‘ 

would mean the knowledge of the Upanisads or the Upani- 
sadic teaching with the help of the Uttaramimmnsa Sastra, 
popularly known as the Vedanta Sastra. Tire correct 
understanding of the Vedic and Upanisadic texts would be 
possible only if the Vedic student studies these two 
Mimamsa Sastras properly. So says Kumarilabhatta 
about the indispensable nature of the study of the Purva- 
fitwww.su bGstfo, by e Voclic stiidoBt—-- ■ 

« q# JTifizrirm If t 

iteTOut ^\^m ii” 

The true knowledge of dharma is arrived at by the 
study of the Vedas with the help of its chief accessory— 
Mimamm Sastra. Wliile speaking of the scope and nature 
of tarka the first Nyayasutra, Vacaspatimisra, in his 
Nyayavarctikatalparyntika, extolls the Mimamsa Sastra to 
the high rank of the Vedas on the ground that it helps the 

Vedic student to a great extent for properly understanding 

them— 
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Cfe I R%^-~ 

“ irtJTWRf ^^3%: I 

The first sutra ‘3r«fi^ «itr3rirai ’ in the Purvamimamsa 
Sastra emphasizes the fact that the Vedic student should 
not leave the residence of his teacher soon after his study 
of the Vedas without the study of the Purvamimamsa 
Sastra. He understands no doubt, with the help of the 
Vedangas, the meaning of those texts in which there is no 
ambiguity or room for any discussion, but in instances 
which admit of more than one interpretation he has to 
resort to the help of the Purvamimamsa Sastra which 
removes his doubt by correctly interpreting the passage in 
question on the basis of certain well-accepted rules of inter- 
pretation. This is the signal service that this Sastra 
renders to the Vedic student who, after returning home 
from his teacher’s residence, is expected to marry and per- 
form the duties of a true householder with a correct 
understanding of their natiire and significance with the 
help of the Purvamimamsa Sastra. The sutra «3MTfr 

literally means that the Vedic student after under- 
standing the Vedic contents in a general manner with the 
help of the Vedangas, the study of the Vedas being intend- 
ed for the correct knowledge of the Vedic contents, has to 
stay at the residence of his teacher to investigate the 
dharma — ^the chief import of the Vedas— -by itieans of well- 
established rules of interpretation. 
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This fact explains well that the study of the Purva- 
mimamsa Sastra formed in ancient India an integral part 
of the Vedic study; and it is no wonder that Bhavabhuti 
who claimed birth in the family of great Somapithins and 
pancagnis studied the Vedas and that his Vedic study 
would not have been complete without the study of the 
Purvamimamm Sastra. 


The description of his ancestors found in the prologues 
of the Malatimadhava and the Mahaviracarita^ clearly 
indicates that Bhavabhuti has inherited high traditions of 
Vedic scholarship and practice of the Vedic sacrifices, 
references to which are found in abundance in his dramas. 



Dr. A. B. Keith has already collected and published some 
of them in the J.R.A.S. (1914) in a short paper with the 
title ‘Bhavabh^di and the Vedad The following instances 
taken from his dramas would give additional weight to the 
view that Bhavabhuti is a great scholar in the Vedas, the 
study of which he would have completed with the study 
of the Purvamimamsa Sastra. as indicated above. 


1- srftcT i aq 

qf^qraqu ISqcTr: ^nqirqfT; 5rf^JT% | 

q^: OfftcRTSf IJfqfqiOT ^q:, 

P: 5frqj^ f^lfq=f I 

qPTtffHf qf#Tf qqrfwtr: t 

qqrqqnTT jqqapqw II (M. V. Carita, Prologue). 

3Tfer ^^iq% qii^ qi;r | 5!q ^qqpWOT 

qf f^rqqr: q^pqql l?PRrr; qtTpcftfqq: qaqrf^: q%wFqr ! 

t gt qiTWiTte=% I 

(Malatimadhava, Prologue) . 
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(1) I 

(U.R. Carita, I. 8 and M, V. Carita, IV. 33 ) . 

This Verse explains the well established truth in the 
the Purvamimamsa Sastra that a dvija householder 
is compelled to perform at any cost the nitya and 
naimittika karmas like Agnihotra md Uparagasnana in the 
prescribed time till his death, lest he should be liable to 
divine punishment. 

( 2 ) — 

W Sojjcfiqql: I! 

(M. V. Carita I, 38). 

When Rama was commanded by sage Visvamitra to 
kill Tataka he was hesitating to act since he believed that 
no woman should be killed under any circumstances. But 
when sage Visvamitra persisted in his demand, Rama took 
the opinion of the sage as final and acted accordingly. So 
this verse explains the great truth (establislied in the 
Purvamimamsa Sastra I. 3-3-4) that the opinion of a great 
man which is known by the term atmatushti (intuitive 
knowledge) is an authority on dharma just like the VccIuf. 
Sage Visvamitra, according to Rama, is a high personage 
free from all human vices and his opinion is, Iherofon', an 
inf alliable authority on dharma. 

(U. R. Carita, I. p. 42. N. S. Edn. 1911.) 

Rama means by the term ‘ ’ that the highly 

eulogistic statements of the citizens about his administra- 
tion should not be taken in their literal sense though they 
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are intended as words of praise and compliment. It is 
established in the Purvamimamsa Sastra, (I. 2. 1) that 
the arthavada section in the Vedas should not be taken in 
its literal sense and that it mainly means the praise or con- 
demnation of the thing enjoined or prohibited by the vidhi 
or nishedha vakya generally associated with the arthavada 
in question. 


(U. R. Carita, III. p. 96). 

Rama’s remark (noted above) indicates what is esta- 
blished in the Purvamimamsa Sastra regarding the joint 
responsibility (adhikara) of the husband and wife in a 
sacrifice (VI. 1.) ^ ’ that neither the 

husband nor the wife can perform the sacrifice indepen- 
dently. 


These references to the Mimamsa doctrines and others^ 
to Vedic passages and sacrificial details abundantly found 
m the three dramas prove that Bhavabhuti is a man of 
ligil ¥edi(5 learning and culture wliicli lie could not liave 
acquired but for his mastery over the Purvamimamsa 
Smtra. Would these references not he sufficient to show 
Bhavabhuti’s leanings to Purvamimamsa Sastra? 

2. (a) Vide the Uttararama Carita, (N. S. edition, 1911), 

(1) (p. 12). 

(2) (p.53). 

(3) srr;: i (p. 103). 

(4) (p. 114^^ 

(5) ^WRfrf^cr fq-f grraociW l (p. 153). 

(b) Vide the Mahavira Carita, (N. S. edition, 1926). 

( ) + 20 ). 


VIDYA-DANA 


By 

Rao Bahaduk K. V, Rangaswami Aiyangae. 

The eridowment of a great place of learning h.v a 
single munificent and far-sighted patron has been more 
common in the West than in India. The great Colleges in 
Oxford and Cambridge and some of the more imporiant 
universities in tlie United States sprang from Individual 
donations, and appropriately bear the names of their bene- 
factors. In India we have had in modern times only two 
instances of such foundations, both of which owe their being 
to the enlightened liberality of two merchant princes, J. N. 
Tata and the Rajah of Chettinad. The aim of the Indian 
Institute of Science is narrower than that of the Annamalai 
University. The Institute stands for applied science so far 
as it relates to India’s economic uplift. The Rajah’s insti- 
tution, on the other hand, is a University, dedicated to learn- 
ing in all its aspects, and is not a mere research institute 
specialising in applied science. The wider support from 
the state, which these have received after they were 
brought into existence, cannot take away from the honour 
due to the wise foimders for providing them. 

In some other respects also the two institutions 
differ. The driving motive of J. N. Tata was to devise a 
powerful accessory for India’s industrial progress. The 
Tata Institute’s aim is severely practical. Pure science and 
knowledge for its own sake are out of the picture. Work is 
entirely post-graduate. Instruction is subordinated to in- 
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vestigation. It is otherwise with the Aiinamalai Univer- 
sity. It has had within its programmes provision, as funds 
allow, for applied science, and such subjects as oil-chemis- 
try and sugar research have been suggested in schemes for 
an extension of its activities. Primarily it is dedicated to 
knowledge for its own sake, with such adjustments of aim 
as are necessitated by environment and the principle of divi- 
sion of labour among universities. Even when through the 
pressure of financial restriction, some branches have had to 
axed,” the development of the University on individual 
lines, in which it can supplement the work of other uni- 
versities, is receiving consideration. Its bias is to con- 
serve a special culture, which has a claim on it geographi- 
cally and historically. The location of the two academies 
has been dictated by considerations which differ widely 
and reflect the differing outlook of their respective founders. 

IZ n® any place, which possessed a 

suitable climate and access to industrial potentialities was 

good enough. To the new University for the Tamil 
dis nets, which Eajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar of Chetti- 
nad provided, a location, sanctified by tradition and religion 
as essential. It is noteworthy that the fii-st locality to be 
considered was Madura, which possesses both in an emi- 
nent oegree, and Chidambaram was finally selected be- 
cause It runs Madura close in these respects. Devout Hindu 

?entTineut~^-^ to Indian 

whlh I attaching the new educational foundation for 

. he jeeame responsible to a famous tirtha and temple. 

the centie of educational activity. It was not a place but 
a teacher that attracted pupils. Sometimes, many emi- 

mdi^o, studonts. gathered together in a single locality, 
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drawn to it by its pious associations. This was so in Kasi 
(Benares). It has remained 'till to-day, the most eminent 
centre of Hindu learning, because every great Hindu 
teacher desires to live in its holy area, and most Hindus, 
learned or unlearned, cherish the wish to drop their mortal 
coil within its bounds. When Lord Cornwallis desired, 
after the provinces of Karra and Allahabad had been ac- 
quired by the East India Company, from the Emperor to 
show the people of Hindusthan that the new po%ver was 
animated by sympathy for her religions and cultures, he 
accepted the advice of Jonathan Duncan, the Resident at 
Benares, to found in the holy city a great Sanskrit College. 
It was to be under the special charge of the Governor- 
General-in-Council, who would display their interest in 
its work by reviewing its activities every year and making 
all its staff appointments themselves. It is also note- 
worthy, as characteristic of the Indian way of thinking, 
that for many years hardly any eminent teachers in Kasi 
could be found to undertake teaching in the new Sans- 
krit College, which was so powerfully supported by the 
Government. At last a modus vivendi was discovered by 
allowing the professors to impart instruction in their own 
homes. In such conditions, the new institution was 
virtually equivalent to the endowment of individual 
teachers, which had been a necessary feature of a system 
in which the teachers taught without the expectation td’ 
fees, solely from a sense of high duty. 

Such attractions as a sacred shrine or tirtha offers to 
teachers may be provided by capital towns of territories 
whose rulers wish to be known as patrons of learning. As 
“man is of all commodities the most difficult to move,” it 
would happen that even after enlightened kings pass away, 


the congregation of learned teachers in their capitals con- 
tinues for a long time. In South India, Kancipura (Con- 
jeevaram) enjoyed, from the congregation of sacred 
shrines of all Indian religions and sects within its ambit, 
in some measure the pre-eminent attraction of Kasi. 

The monastery replaced the wandering teacher after 
Buddhism established itself. The primary duty of the 
Brahmana, according to Hindu varnasramadharma, was to 
teach. This obligation remainetl even when he entered 
the third and fourth stages of life (Va7Uiprasfha and San~ 
yasa asrama). A learned ascetic will become a centre 
for the diffusion of learning, by attracting a host of disci- 
ples, who in their turn will become teachers. Books were 
essential to proper learning, even in epochs in which the 
cultivation of the human memory attained unheard of per- 
fection. It -would be more easy to collect them within one 
building than allow them to remain scattered in the posses- 
sion of individual teachers. Tlnis, the monasteries which 
grew around Indian ascetics became in effect colleges of 
learning, perpetuating the teaching of the original sage, and 
preserving within their walls great collections of books. It 
was exceptional for a Hindu ascetic to possess, as the 
famous Kaviiidracarya did in the 17th century, A.D., a vast 
library, without being a member of a matha. 

The formation of colleges in monastic institutions be- 
gan with Buddhism. It possessed an organi 2 ation in its 
monastic order, rules of discipline, and congregation 
(samgha) which enabled it to display features of perma- 
nence, so essential for the continued life of an educational 
centre. The earliest groups of scholars and teachers, with 
a fixed habitation, that we can find records of in India are 
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the Buddhist monks. Long before the advent of Buddhism, 
centres like Benares (which attracted Hindus from all over 
India) had Takshasila in the Gandliara country, (the meet- 
ing place of Hindu and foreign scholars on the frontier, as 
Peshawar to-day is the meeting place of merchants Iroui 
within and without India) had congregations of scholars, 
some of whom resided permanently in the tow-ns. Many 
famous personages were sent from distant places to study 
at Takshasila. When the restraining influence of tire power- 
ful empires which met near the Indian frontier on the 
north-west was withdrawn, and new hordes poured into the 
area and invaded India, Takshasila lost its pre-eminence. 
When Buddhism and Hinduism found homes over the seas, 
places not far away from ports of embarkation (like 
Tamralipti or Tamluk in the Ganges delta or Valabhi in 
Gujarat) became convenient localities w’here Indians of 
learning and acolytes from over the seas might come to- 
gether. In South India, Kanci and Amaravati (near 
Bezwada) came to have such attractions. The famous 
Buddhist University of Nalanda, in wdiich for ten centuric's 
not only Buddhists but even Brahmanas studied, and the 
colleges of Valabhi came to distinction as university cen- 
tres in view mainly of their proximity to sea ports. Once 
they had established their name, as homes of pious and 
learned activity, royal patronage came to their bc‘lp. For 
royal patronage of Nalanda we have not only the testi- 
mony of the Chinese pilgrims, Hiuen Tsiang and I-tsing as 
well as Hwmi Li the biographer of Hiuen Tsiang. but we have 
the evidence of the inscriptions. A hundi-ed villages, and 
according to another account 200 villages, are said to have 
formed the permanent endowment of Nalanda. There w’ere 
occasional gifts and supplementary endowments by rulers 
as well as ordinary persons, over and above the revenue 
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of the villages. The munifieent donations of the Guptas 
were emulated by the powerful Pala kings. Vast build- 
ings of which detailed descriptions exist in the accounts 
ot tlie Chinese pilgrims, were erected out of such mfts. 
Besides the viliaras, Nalanda possessed a colossal library of 
manuscripts, which w’-as a powerful attraction to the 
Chinese pilgrims who made such prolonged sojourns there. 
According to Tibetan accounts, the quarter in which the 
Nalanda University, with its grand library, was located was 
called the Dharmaganja (Piety Mart). “It consisted of 
mree grand buildings called Ratnasagara, Ratnodadlii. and 
Ratnaranjaka respectively. In Ratnodadlii, which\va£ 
nine-storeyed, there were the sacred scripts called Prajna- 

Samaia-guhya 

etc. (Vidyabhushan, Indicm Logfic, p. 516). The great 

university was not restricted to Buddhist studies; for 
Hiuen Tsiang studied Brahmaiiic scriptures at Nalanda’ 
One of Its viharas was endowed for the continuance of Vedic 
offerings like haM and cam (Bosch, cited in Nilakanta 
astri s Nalanda, p. 175). Tlie comprehensive nature of 
Its studies is shown in an enumeration bv Hiuen Tsiana’s 
biographer: the classics of Mahayana and Hinayana, the 
texts of the eighteen sects”, the Vedas, logic (Iwtuvidm), 
grairmmr (sabda-vidya) medicine (cikitsamidya) , works on 
magic (Atkarva Veda) and the Samkhya. We are reminded 
that among the eighteen ‘sippavidya’ {silpa-vidya) , which 
the Jatakas repeatedly say were taught at Takshasila were 
such subjects as medicine and surgery, astronomy and 
astrology, archery and military science, magic and divina- 
tion, accountancy and commerce, and agriculture and cattle 
raising. (Altekar, Education in Ancient India, p. 254 for 
references). 
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The wealth of the library, its princely endowments and 
its sumptuous and numerous buildings were excelled by its 
numerical strength. The monks in residence are put at 
anything between 3000 and 5000j of whom about 1500 are 
represented as competent to expound the Buddhist scrip- 
tures. The number of pupils and acolytes must have 
been greater. The statement of Hiuen Tsiang (Records, 
p. 65) that the number of residents was 3090, must refer 
to the ordained monks only. It is probable that a con- 
siderable number of students found their food and cloth- 
ing, as they now do in pilgrim centres like Benares, at 
choultries endowed by the laity in the adjacent town, or 
in private houses. As the royal donations were lavish- 
ed, as usually they are, on buildings, it is evident, that 
with a traditional obligation to entertain all guests, the 
Abbot of Nalanda must have been hard put, with the 
endowments already named, to meet the expense of even a 
frugal fare for all the inmates, permanent and casual. But, 
this was quite in accord not only with monastic rules, but 
with the Hindu tradition of brahrnacarya, which limited to 
ascetic fare those engaged in the search for knowledge. 

In a vast country, a few centres of learning like 
Nalanda could not have met even a tithe of the educa- 
tional needs of the population. They must have been met 
by the traditional guriikula system by which a gum 
(teacher) taught and shared his meagre fare with his dis- 
ciples, without expectation of any return. To teach all he 
knew to a deserving pupil and to house and feed him were 
religious obligations of the Brahmanie teacher. The num- 
bers of those who could be taught in colleges attached to 
Hindu and Buddhist monasteries, though very large, when 
individual institutions are considered, must have consti- 
tuted but a small part of the number to be taught. The 
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then begiin. It was also more convenient to make educa- 
tional endowments in the first instance to a temple, as there 
was less likelihood, in an age of faith, of such funds being- 
misappropriated than funds set apart for secular objects. 
A temple or a village community had also a continuity of 
life, which exceeded that of the oldest ruling dynasty. 
Hence, just as endowments for pious purposes used to be 
made over to village communities or village guilds, so 
endowments for education w^ere also made to temples. The 
problem of buildings for lecture rooms and libraries was 
solved by using temple buildings. In Salotgi in Bijapur 
district, for example, the minister of the Rashtrakuta ruler 
Krishna III endowed in A.D. 945 a college for about 200 
students, who, along with the teachers, were housed, cloth- 
ed and fed from the income of the endowment. The Col- 
lege fell into ruin and was rebuilt by a pious and rich per- 
son some generations later. (Altekar, op. cit. pp. 284-285). 

The endowment of the Sanskrit College at Ennayiram 
XAshtasahasram) in South Arcot is now famous, its 
details are disclosed in the South Indian Epigraphist’s 
Report for 1918. As many as 340 students were provided 
for in this endowment, along with 16 teachers. It was 
primarily a Brahmana college teaching the Vedas, 
grammar, rhetoric, Mimamsa and Vedanta. We know of 
smaller pathasalas attached to temples like Tirumuk- 
kudal in Chingleput district (Epigraphia Indica, XXI, 
No. 185) with 60 students, and Tiruvottiyur {Rep. on S. L 
Epigraphy, 1912, No. 212) with many more students. 
These accounts relate to endowments of which the records 
have been discovered by accident. The nmnber of such 
foundations must have been very large. Their existence 
is not open to doubt, since none of the endowments which 
have survived claims to be unique. 
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The maintenance of both primary literacy and of higher 
learning was thus due firstly, to the obligation to teach laid 
on the first varna and to teach gratis-, secondly to the obli- 
gation to learn laid on the fifst three varnasl a vocational 
bias being given to the studies of the second and third 
varnas; to devolving the duty of /ree teaching on grihas- 
thas and sanyasms, both of whom were restricted in regard 
to the wealth they could own; to making pupillage ascetic 
m Its discipline and way of life/so as to reduce its cost; to 
providing various means by which the hereditary teachers, 
who had to teach free and feed their pupils,' might be 
remunerated indirectly or endowed, as bv sacrificial fees 
and rehgmus gifts (dana); and lastly, to the endowment of 
monasteries and the foundation of colonies of house- 
holders (grihastha) who could both teach and perform 
sacrifices. By the Hindu code of life, a sanyasin could not 
own wealth, and a householder could not hoard more than 
what was just enough for three years’ expense. 

All asramas for the Brahmana were thus dedicated to 
spare living or poverty. If wealth came to him in any one 
of the ammm, it could neither be hoarded up nor used in 
luxurious living. It could only be expended for the benefit 
of others, i.e., those whom it was the duty of the Brahmana 
to teach free and feed free. One can appreciate, in the 
11 m Uieso rules, the injunctions of the smritis (law- 
100 -s) giving the first varna alone the privilege or duty of 
accepting gifts oi a pious nature (dana-pratigraha) . The 
acceptance of a gift (dana) meant undertaking certain 
^digious obligations which would purify the donor. Un- 
ie.s thererore the recipient of a gift had sufficient spiritual 
and^peisonal merit, the acceptance will prove a spiritual 
g on mm. In works on Dharmasastra dealing with 
religmiis gilts much stress is therefore laid on thc^deter- 
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mination of the fitness or unfitness of the donee. A gift 
to an undeserving person will not only miss its mark by 
not getting for the donor the anticipated spiritual merit 
(punya) but it will bring him load of sin {papa). The 
burden of finding a deserving person is laid upon the donor 
himself. It is noteworthy that among the qualifications 
laid down in various smritis and puranas for a proper reci- 
pient of a gift, birth is only one. Learning and every type of 
virtue, must be possessed by the donee. According to 
Vasishtha-smriti (III, 11-12) “an elephant made of wood, a 
stag made of stuffed hide, and an unlearned Brahmana 
are only nominally what they appear to be. In any king- 
dom, if what is designed for the enjoyment of the learned 
is used up by the unlearned, there springs fear for the 
country and failure of the rains.” The acceptance of a 
gift does not give the donee the power to make a bad use 
of it. ^ According to a verse of Manu, cited by Lakshmi- 
dharain the Danakalpataru (p. 43 ed. Rangaswami) “the 
Brahmana, who, having the qualification for receiving a 
gift, receives but distributes it to the undeserving, to him 
nothing should (thereafter) be donated; and he who 
(having received a gift) merely hoards it (sancayam 
kurute) and does not put it to pious uses, will not attain 
ultimate happiness”. 

The rpult of the rules relating to gifts in the mnritis is 
two-fold: it compels the affluent e.g., kings, wealthy officials 
and opulent merchants, to seek spiiitual merit on various 
specified occasions in which a gift to a deserving learned 
and virtuous Brahmana leads to the acquisition of punya 
and the reduction of sin; and it also compels the recipients 
to use the gifts so obtained not for selfish enjoyment but 
for pious purposes and the fulfilment of duty as srotriya, 
i.e., performing yajnas, studying and teaching. Tlie elabo- 
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rate rules defining the diiJerent types of gifts, as sixteen 
major gifts (TUdhadanct) etc., and laying down minutely 
the numerous occasions on which the making of gifts is a 
duty or a privilege to the economically well-endowed, 
virtually leads to this, viz., provision of a wide stream of 
benefaction whose benefits accrue ultimately to students and 
acolytes. In this sense, all dana is really vidyadana, the gift 
of knowledge. The drift of all the smriti rules on the sub- 
ject is to provide for the public support of free education, 
upto the highest standards possible. This is implicit in the 
entire dawn literature, and it redeems it from ariditv and 
ritualism. It is only those who view it superficially who 
will miss its purpose and regard it as a cunning device to 
make easy money for a privileged class. 

Vidyadana is used in the Hindu smritis in another and 
narrower sense. In that sense, a large chapter is devoted 
to it m the Danakalpataru of Lakshmidhara, the learned 
guru and prime minister of King Govindacandra of 
Kanauj (A.D. 1109-1155). This chapter has been 
borrowed” intact and reproduced with minor additions by 
later nibandhakarah f digest- wi-iters) like Candesvara, 
Hemadri and Madanasimha.'''' Hie original work has 
hitherto been inavailahle, and seems to have been so for 
centuries.^ In South India and the Dnkhan. mediaeval 
rulers relied largely on Hcmadri’s Dannkhanda (which is 
based on Lakshmidhara’.s) to justifv or describe the value 
of their frequent pious donations. At one time, to make 
the^ 'mahadanas (chief gifts) in accordance with 
Hemadri was declared in inscriptions to be a duty admitted 

me works on Csndasvara and MadanasimJia are unpublish- 
ed. I have used Mss. of these works in preparing my edition of 
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as such by every Hindu king. The incidence of the per- 
formance of the “sixteen major gifts” or other minor gifts 
was always the same, till the spirit of the institution was 
lost, and gifts were made, as a matter of routine, to per- 
sons whose only qualification was birth, in the face of the 
specific and clear warnings against the dangers of making 
indiscriminate gifts, without making sure that the recipients 
possessed besides birth the requisite spiritual, mental and 
moral worth. 

Vidya is explained in relation to the rules of gifts 
(danavaJcya) as both learning and books. Bhatta Nila- 
kantha in his Danamayukka (ed. Chowkhamba, p. 244) 
classifies vidyadana as (1) the gift of books (pustakadana) , 
'(2) the gift of pictures or ikons (pratimadana) and (3) 
the gift of knowledge by teaching (adhyapanam,). The 
last is dealt with in our digests and smritis the duties of 
the members of the first varna. The second seems to refer 
to the gift of ikons of Vidya-devi or the goddess Sarasvati. 
Nilakantha himself deals in his very brief section (cover- 
ing only a page as against a whole chapter of Lakshmi- 
dhara’s Danakalpataru md Mtj closely printed pages, 
pp. 492-542, of Hemadri’s Dana^;/ 2 .anda ed. Benares) with 
only the merit of giving away some kinds of books'. The 
difference between the earlier and later writers is signifi- 
cant. The former wrote in epochs in which books, so neces- 
sary for the presen’-ation and propagation of knowledge, 
were few and difficult to get, as compared with the heyday 
of the Mughal empire in which Nilakantha wrote. Lakshmi- 
dhara’s eulogj.- of the value of great collections of books (i.e. 
manuscripts) will bring joy to modern bibliophils and libra- 
rians. The calligraphist is raised to a high social position. 
He is to be rewarded not only by gifts but with public 
marks of honor. The stylus, writing material, indelible 
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ink and the writing desk are all meticulously 
and with marked gusto. Tlie completion of the 
tion of a great book was to be celebrated as a pu 
as the Italians of the Middle Ages used to celebra 
processions the painting of a Madonna by a i 
eminence like Cimabue. 

Books become indispensable when the old n 
oral instruction, for several years continuousl5% fc 
teacher, give place to instruction by se^’eral teach 
change of literary form which makes books le? 
memorise and to transmit orally. The niultipl: 
books, and reliance on books in preference to the 
lie disputations for the communication and pubi 
new knowledge, will also evnl-iiTi f-tto 
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knowledge on which, for good and evil, the whole universe 
depends, should be ensured to a supplicant; 

Sastre yasmaj-jagat-sarvam samsritam ca subhasubham ] 
Tasmac-chastram praytnena datavyam subhakarmana \\ 

— Nandipurana. 

The same sentiment is expressed in other words in the 
Devipumna: — 

Yidy ay a variate loko dharmadharma ca vindati j 
Tasmad vidya sad deya drishtadrishtaphalarthibhih ] | 

“Faith is dependant upon mastery of knowledge. Dis- 
crimination of right and wrong is the gift of learning. 
Hence, promulgate learning” repeats the same purana. 

A list of the subjects to be taught, in which manus- 
cripts beautifully transcribed are to be given away, will be 
of interest. Such a list will include the Vedas and their 
auxiliaries {angani), the Siddhantas (Saiva and 
Vaishnava doctrinal works), Moksha-sastra, the Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata, the tantras of Garuda, Bala and 
Bhuta, Astronomy, Medicine, the 64 Arts (kala), poetry 
(kavy a), music and dancing, philosophy (atma vidya)', 
'silpasttstra (the Fine Arts), Agriculture, Logic (tarka'- 
vidya) , Mimamsa, Dharmasastra and the Piiranas. The 
catalogue is merely illustrative and not exhaustive. The 
intention is to make vidya synonymous with the whole 
bod 3 ^ of accessible knowledge. The gift orallj’' of such 
knowledge is to be made attractive by proper enunciation, 
and musical intonation. The professional reader (an 
artist who is commemorated in Bana’s Harshacarifa and still 
survives) and his requirements are carefully described. 
The sections on vidyadana, in the narrower sense, supply 
material, till now not adequately utilised by those who have 
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written of ancient Hindu education. But, in the wider or 
narrower senses of the term, the gift of knowledge was deem- 
ed a paramount socml duty, and ivas enforced not only by a 
unique form of social organization into vama and asrama 
but by an elaboration of the donative principle and its trans- 
figuration till it became the fimdameiitai basis of a system 
for the preservation and transmission of knowledge. The 
recognition by modern founders of colleges and universities 
of this great social duty is all the more welcome in our 
country to-day when the old systems have decayed and 
with them has gone the sense of ancient obligation But 
their number is still so inconsiderable that apart from’ 
e spiritual benefits that a Hindu hopes to derive from 
such enlightened munificence, a duty rests on us to com- 
memorate so pious a service to learning as that of the Eaiah 
01 LJiettiiiad. 


CIVIL LIBERTY IN WAR-TIME 
By 

Sir K. V. Reddi, K.C.I.E., D.Lim, M.L.C., 
Vice-Chancellor, Annamalai University. 

This subject is of great topical interest to India just 
now. The importance arises out of the fact that on the 
advice of Mr. Gandhi, Congressmen have started a 
Satyagraha movement breaking the law of the land and 
causing embarrassment to the Government during the pre- 
sent critical time. The reason why this movement has been 
started is not that Indian leaders were not consulted when 
India joined the War. It is not based on the ground that 
Britain has not yet granted Dominion Status to India. It 
is based on the sole ground that liberty of speech and the 
Press is being restricted. The Congressmen plead that the 
liberty of speech and liberty of the Press are being restrict- 
ed by the Defence of India rules and as Liberty of Speech 
and liberty of the Press are of the very essence of Demo- 
cracy they must assert their right to that liberty. These 
arguments are absolutely untenable and perverse. They 
plead “The British say they are fighting for tlie sake of 
liberty, liberty of speech, of the Press, of Association and 
of Faith. Why not the British Government allow us to 
say what we want to say? We must be allowed to express 
our opinions.” Perfectly true. But liberty is not license. 
There is a difference between the two. There may be 
occasions in the history of a nation when it will be almost 
criminal to allow this full amount of liberty to indivi- 
duals. Liberty is good, liberty is sacred, liberty is the 
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birthright of everyone; but liberty abused, liberty turned 
into license, liberty used for the advantage of the enemy 
IS undoubtedly criminal Mr. Gandlii and his Congress- 
men do not seem to have recognised the difference between 
peaceful times and wartimes. They do not seem to have 
realised that full liberty of speech in wartime might cause 
great mischief. It may help the enemy to make use of it. 
It is not necessary to detail Iiow in every civilised country 
in every democratic country during the last war this liberty 
of speech and liberty of the Press had to be curtailed at least 
to some extent. Take for instance the country where 
liberty is identified almost with God. The people of the 
United States of America claim that their country is the 
Dirthplace of democracy and that liberty of speech and of 
the Press is of the very essense of democracy. They further 
say that it is the priceless gift which their ancestors have 
beqiieatlied to them in their Coiistitiition* 


But let us for a moment examine what had happtmed 
m America in the World War of 1914-18. Students of his- 

tory are aware of the Constitution of America. Wlien the 
Constitution was drafted, what is known as the Bill of 
Rights was introduced as an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion and hhe Bill of Rights was made part of the Constitu- 
tion of that country. The very fii’st clause of that BiU is 


^ Congress shall make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion or prohibiting the free exercise thereof- 
or abridging the freedom of speech, or of the Press; or of the 
ng It 0 peojile peaceably to assemble and to petition the 
Government for a redress of grievances.” 

_ . see what the United States of America and 

their^Congress have done with regard to the liberty of 
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speech during the war. The very Congress which is 
prohibited by the Constitution itself to abridge the free- 
dom of speech and of the Press passed a number of laws 
in one way or other restricting the freedom, I shall instance 
a few of these laws. 

1. The Espionage Act of 1917 prohibited the 
“gathering and dissemination of information regarding 
National Defences, which may be useful and utilised by the 
enemy.” “False statements intended to aid the enemy 
and interference with military discipline, and with recruit- 
ing or enlistment in the military services” were made penal. 
The punishment provided for such offences were staggering, 
the maximum being a fine of $10,000 and imprisonment 
for twenty years. 

By the same Act any written or pictorial matter which 
transgressed the provisions of the Act was declared non- 
mailable, thus placing great restrictions on the freedom of 
the Press. 

The Espionage Act is still in force. In 1940 a new Act 
was passed greatly increasing the penalties under it and 
providing punishment for “harbouring or concealing any 
person who has committed or is about to commit any 
offence under it.” 

2. While the Espionage Act was under consideration 
several amendments were introduced in both Houses 
for Censorship but they were all rejected. In the same 
year 1917, however, the Trading with the Enemy Act was 
passed under which “direct power of censorship over 
communication between the United States and any 
foreign country” was granted to the Government. This 
Act also imposed many restrictions upon Foreign Language 
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Newspapers. Such newspapers were prohiBited from 
“publishing any item concerning the Government of the 
United States or any Nation participating in the War or 
concerning the War itself, unless they had previously filed 
transactions with the Post-Master General. Such items 
were not only made non-mailable but also the distribution 
of such items was made unlawful. 

3. Next came the Sedition Act of 1918. Under this 
Act “making a false statement to interfere with the suc- 
cess of the National Forces, obstructing the sale of Govern- 
ment Bonds, inciting various forms of disobedience in the 
military forces, obstructing enlistments, disloyal abuse of 
Government, the Armed forces and the Flag, language 
showing contempt of the form of the Government of the 
United States or the Constitution or the military forces or 
the Flag or the Uniform of the Army or Naiw. promoting 
the cause of the enemy or displaying the enemy Flag, inter- 
ference with production necessary to the conduct of the 
War, advocating any of the prohibited acts and favouring 
by word or act, the cause of any country with which the 
United States was at war and opposing the cause of the 
United States” were made punishable. 

4. Gn the top of this there w'as the Cowscnptfon Act 
which compelled people to join the Armed forces of the 
Country. The American Protective League consisting 
purely of private citizens was given various powers. There 
were one lakh of members for this League in 1917 and two 
and a half lakhs in 1918, Tliey watched and discovered 
the ablebodied persons who were evading Conscription 
Act. They made enquiries into suspicious activities. They 
detected spies, Fifth Columnists, and persons likely to 
commit sabotage. 
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5. TKe Congress of fKe Unifed States also authoris- 
ed their President to have absolute control over all com- 
munications such as the Telephone, the Telegraph, Cable, 
Radio and Mails. 

These laws and activities were no doubt very much 
represented in America where they value the liberty of 
speech and of the Press so much. But the laws were obey- 
ed by the bulk of tlie nation and those who infringed them 
were severely punished. And yet these laws were repug- 
nant to the very Constitution of the country. Several la-ws 
affecting alients are even now being passed imposing enor- 
mous restrictions on their liberty of speech and associa- 
tion and even their rights to be employed in Mills and fac- 
tories are being taken away. 

Now, what is there in the Defence of India Rules 
against the liberty of speech and the liberty of the Press 
which goes beyond the laws of the United States. Mark 
the words in the above Acts: “disloyal abuse of the Govern- 
ment and the armed forces” “showing contempt of the 
existing forms of government” “any statement which 
would aid the enemy or which interferes ‘loith recruitment 
or enlistment” These are punishable under the American 
laws. Do our own laws go further than these. It would 
be easily admitted that the Defence of India Rules are cer- 
tainly milder than the laws of the United States which as 
stated above worship the very idea of democracy and the 
liberty of speech and of the Press. Why were these restric- 
tions imposed in America which defies the liberty of speech 
and of the Press so much. What was it that made the 
United States pass these laws. ^ T^^ reason is simple and 
clear. The liberty of the individual is nothing compared 
with the safety of the whole nation. If a time comes when 
to allow liberty of speech and of the Press to the fullest 
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exteni might mean the Hestruction of the country or the 
subjugation of the whole nation to a foreign power no 
government, with the slightest sense of responsibility can 
allow such liberty to the individual. The liberty of the 
mdividua! can never be more important than the libertv of 
the whole nation. When a country is defeated and becomes 
subject to a foreign power, where will be the “liberty” of an 
individual? In fact, it is in the interests of the liberty 
of the individual that such liberty should be curtailed if 
by such curtailing the danger to the nation can be averted 
or reduced. That is why, in times of war speeches and 
newspaper publications which are detrimental to the in- 
terests of the country are strictly prohibited. Various 
nations enforce various degrees of restriction of the libertv 
of speech and of the Press in times of war. 

present Satyagraha movement is based on the 
ground that freedom of speech is not allowed to the 
people. Tliis -movement is doing a distinct disservice to 
our country. Tliey will be giving a handle to Hitler to 
magnify H and carry on propaganda that there is a great 
revolution in India against the British rule and that Indians 
are not behind the British in their struggle against Ger- 
many. It will give him an impression that this country 
IS full of only passive resisters and hunger-strikers and that 
he will have an easy time in invading India. Tlie policy 
o sat\^graha, if followed for some more months, may 
resii t m a calamity. It is beset with grave dangers, it 
vould adversely affect recruitment to the Army. It would 
reduce the collection of subscription to the War Fund. It 
would obstruct the sale of War Bonds. The country’s 
powers of defence will thus be crippled. All this is likelv 
unrestricted liberty of speech and of the Press 
which helps the enemy and endangers the safety of our 
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States which previously exercised or claimed dominion over 
them.® 

In respect of their membership of the Chamber of 
Princes, the Butler Committee divided them into three 
classes. Sirdar D. K. Sen divided them into seven classes. 
The Veteran Indian administrator A. B. Latthe suggest- 
ed a three-fold classification in a dynamic setting: — 

I. States which have or may have as full powers of 
internal autonomy as possible. 

II. States which have or may have the same 
powers of full internal autonomy consistently with their 
being grouped together to form such units of a Federation. 

III. States which have limited jurisdiction and 
powers of legislation even at present and are not entitled 
by treaty or usage to full jurisdiction and unlimited powers 
of legislation.* 

General Historical Background. 

Many Indian States had maintained an independent 
existence for hundreds of years and some States as Tra- 
vancore, Jammu, Orchha, and Hyderabad and many of the 
Rajput and other States have never been conquered or 
annexed. It is true that some of the Indian States “had 
been able to establish themselves in a position of practical 
independence, yielding only a nominal allegiance to the 
Emperors of Delhi and were able later to secure recognition 
from the British Power.” 

3. Foreword to K. M. Panikkar’s work on “Rehtions of 
Indian States with the Government of India, p. VII. 

4. A. B Latthe “Problem of Indian States/* pp. 7 and 8. 
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The Status of some important Indian States at 
the time when Treaties or Sanads were contracted with 
them may here be indicated. 

Travancore conquered and the 
“Treaties were on the basis of two Sovereign States con- 
tracting with each other, one of which no doubt was much 

more powerful than the other and obtained favourable 
terms.”® 

Cochin though a friendly State had the Treaty of 1809 

after Britain suppressed the insurrection against the Bri- 
tish power. 


The Nizam of Hyderabad vis-a-vis the Mo^^hul 
Power had the Status of the Elector of Brandenbury or 
Bavaria. He was treated as a “perpetual Ally” — ^Nay, the 
East India Company bowed in compliment by offering Ws 
of gold to the Great Moghul till 1842-43. 

The Mysore Ruler owes his Status to a restoration 

ma e y Britain Solely in virtue of. the powers of the 

British Government got through Congwesh 



The Gaekwar of Baroda, except witi 
province of OHiamandel and the island 
Sovereignty was obtained through the g 
India Company, was de jure Sovereign 
through the right of Conquest and throui 
the fariner” of revenue of territories und 
of the Peishwa. 

Gwalior had a separate existence 1 
Treaty of Salbai (1782) and the East India 

1940^' Aiyar 
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ed into a treaty of alliance and mutual Defence (1803 i 
with Scindhia. ' 

Rising in his stature from a soldier of fortune to that 
of a de facto and de iwre Sovereign of territories conquered 
the Holkar of Indore had once a Status in law sufficient to 
exact tributes from Udaipur, Jaipur, Jodhpur, Kotah 
Bomdie, and Karanii. * 

Dhar rebelled in 1857 and it was later restored after 
confiscation. 

Bhopal s Status in 181 “i was that of a Sovereign de facto 
and de jure. 

Orchha is the only State in Bundelkhand which was 
not held in subjection by the Peishwa. The Treaty of 1812 
recognizes the ancient Sovereignty of the “possessions” 
of the Rajah of Orchha. 

With reference to the Rajaputana States they were 
taken into ‘protection’ by the East India Company in their 
attempt to erect a “barrier against” the Pindarees. These 
Rajput States had thrown o:ffi the Shackles of control by 
the Moghul Sovereign at the earliest tune when it got weak. 
Udaipur had continued her Sovereignty in spite of plunders 
and exaction of Chauth, while she was taken into the pro- 
tective system. Jaipur, Jodhpur, Bikaner, and Alwar, 
had separate Sovereign existence when they became allies. 

Maharaja Ghulab Singh’s title to Jammu, Ladakh 
and Baltistan was through conquest; he acquired 
Sovereignty over Kashmir by purchase, (Vide Art I and 11 
Treaty of Amritsar, me). 

The Phulkian States of Patiala, Jind and Nabba had 
Sovereign existence. They got further territories from 
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the British Government through Sanads for acts of 

loyalty during the Mutiny (1857-58). 

(26) owing to administrative 
fad not States of Keonjhar and Mayurbhanj 

The Miawar States have been classified into five 
c asses. The Company’s Sovereignty over them had to 

GaekJa* “ flowing from the Peishwa and the 

The Mediatized Chiefs of Central India were formerly 
under tributary obligations to Scindia, Holkar. or the 

chtr ™ ““IT'* “"f ft* 

ft ft^ 

Legal Theory 

The legal basis of all Treaty and Samd States thus 
b? the p'ZmT7t 

_lhere is authority in legal theory for the view that a 
weak State which in order to provide for its safetv places 
Itself under the protection of a. more powerful one and 
engages to perform in return several offices eanLleni 

o that protection without however divesting itseT of the 

rafk amot ffiTT"* ""t cease to 

c«7oriL vitr'"”" w -a 

It can only he stated that Indian States-in different 
degrees and varieties of internal Sovereignty— have long 
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ago lost their recogiiition as persons of international law. 
With Shreds of Sovereignty intact, with Eulers who have 
some rights of foreign Sovereigns while travelling abroad, 
with subjects who are British Protected Subjects while 
travelling outside their States, the Status of Indian States is 
quasi-international. 

While such is their legal basis, it is quite another 
matter — essentially political cum administrative — whether 
in the present posse of affairs — ^national as well as inter- 
national — paramountey should continue to be a “hospital 
with numerous patients incurable but und5dng,” No 
violence would be done to treaty, Sanad, or engagement 
if the existing 601 States are reduced to 200 as many petty 
estates and Jaghirs have been the results of British Protec- 
tion. Tliat would be a matter for determination and deci- 
sion by a Royal Commission appointed by the British 
Crown. 


WAS ASOKA AN UNQUALIFIED PACIFIST? 

By 

R. Sathianathaier, M.A,, L.T, 

A Militarist 

Bindusara, the father of Asoka, was a warlike emperor 
whose achievements fell short of the conquest of Kalin^a 
or Orissa and were to some extent neutralised by \ 
confederacy of Tamil princes— a league which was power- 
ful till Its dismemberment about 165 B.C. He died about 
273 B.C., and Asoka’s career as a militarist followed Bui 
dhist literary tradition emphasises his bloody fratricidal 
struggle to secure the imperial throne of Pataliputra, and 
represents him as Chanda (fierce) -Asoka in contra distinc- 
tion to his later role as Dhmmna (pious) -Asoka. Even 
those who discredit that tradition will have to regard him 

T militarist in the light of his own account 

ot the Kaiinga war waged by him about 261 B.C, 

The Great Carnage 

Asoka’s Rock Edict XIII describes the terrible carnage 
resulting from his war with Kaiinga and regards its dire 
consequences as inevitable on the ground that that country 
was an imeonquered country.” He does not tell us why 
he attempted a conquest unattempted by his father or 
grandfather. Reading between the lines of the edict in 
question we are justified in thinking that the Kaiinga war 
was one of pure aggression. The people of Kaiinga are not 
stigmatised in that record as rebels, and if they were rebels, 
Asoka would have made their rebellion a peg on which to 
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hang his moralisings. Tlierefore the theory of Kalinga’s 
revolt is ruled out, and that emperor in the early period of 
his reign was responsible for a war of unprovoked 
aggression. 

Psychological Reaction 

The unmerited sufferings of the people of Kalinga and 
particularly of those practising Dhamma threw Asoka 
into a reflective mood. He sincerely wept over the woes 
of Kalinga and realised the criminality of aggressive 
warfare, What is the character of Asoka’s repentance? 
How far did he abjure militarism and turn pacifist? It 
is generally supposed that he became an unqualified 
pacifist, that his new role affected the military strength 
of the Maurya Empire adversely, and that his successors 
inheriting his unwarlike policy became its victims; in 
short, Asoka’s unalloyed pacifism destroyed the roots of 
India’s national existence. Our question is whether he 
hankered after peace at any cost, whether he regarded 
aggressive warfare alone as sinful, or all warfare includ- 
ing the defensive and punitive varieties of it. If he was 
only against aggression, all the deductions from the 
wrong interpretation of his new role are untenable. It is 
hard to believe that Asoka, a militarist to the core on 
the eve of the Kalinga war, was transformed out of recog- 
nition by that war, that consideration whipped the offend- 
ing Adam out of him completely, that in his case reforma- 
tion came in a flood, and that his “Hydra-headed wilful- 
ness” disappeared without leaving its marks on him. 
Apart from probabilities, what are the facts of the case? 

A Qualified Pacifist 

Several considerations militate against the assumption 
that Asoka was transmuted by the Kalinga war into a paci- 
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fist sans phrase. No doubt he became a sadder and a wiser 
man and eschewed aggressive warfare. He gave much 
attention to the establishment of beneficent administra- 
tive norms, particularly in Kalinga in order to heal its 
wounds. His outlook on life changed substantially, and 
the empire as a whole was the beneficiary of that change, 
still Asoka did not cease to be an imperialist. He never 
contemplated the rendition of Kalinga, the conquest of 
which had rounded off the Maurya Empire. In Eock 
Edict. XIII he says: “Devanampriya (Asoka) thinks that 
even (to one) who should wrong (him) ■what can be forgiven 
is to be forgiven .... (The inhabitants of) the forests . . . 
are told of the power (to punish them) which Devanampriya 
(possesses) in spite of (his) repentance, in order that they 
may be ashamed (of their crimes) and may not be 
killed.”* In the special Jaugada Edict II it is said with 
reference to the border tribes of Kalinga that “the king 
will forgive them what can be forgiven.” Further, Asoka 
exiiorts his descendants not to make any navam vijayam or 
new conquest. Thus his new-born passion for dhammavi- 
jay a, or conquest by righteousness (not by the sword), was 
not undisciplined, but strictly controlled by the needs of 
an extensive empire. Morever, he stresses this world and 
the next in his edicts. Therefore during the major part 
of his long reign (c, 273-c. 232 B.C.) he stood for non- 
aggression but not for absolute pacifism, and his sane 
imperialist outlook, -which w'as the outcome of the 
Kalinga wnr, maintained the balance between the spiritual 
and non-spiritual factors in life — a balance indispensable 
to the progress and stability of civilisation. 

*Dr. E. Hultzsch, Corptis InscriptioJtum Indicarum, I (1925) , 
j>. 69 Iwid., p. 117. 



RIGHT TO WORK 


By 

P. SATYAlSfARAYANAMUHTI, B.A. (HoNS.), 

History op Right to Work. 

In ancient times the question of the right to work did 
not arise at all, since the w'orker was a slave. During the 
Middle Ages also things w-ere almost the same. It was only 
in modern times that some attempts were made to esta- 
blish this right to ivork. Thus we find Robert Owen and 
Fourier making this right one of the important items 
of socialist agitation. Similarly in the Revolutionary 
periodj French -workers were loud in their demand for the 
right to work. But nothing was done in this direction. The 
earlier Declarations of Rights in France and U.S.A. at the 
end of the 18th Century do not contain a reference 
to the Right to Work. Thus the French Declaration of the 
Rights of Man said “Men are born and always continue 
free, and equal in respect of their rights. Civil distinction 
therefore can be only on public utility. The end of all politi- 
cal associations is the preservation of the natural and im- 
prescriptible rights of man and these rights arc liberty, pro- 
perty, security and resistance to oppression.” The American 
Declaration also runs on similar lines. They did not stress 
the right to work, probably because the problem of 
employment had not become acute at the end of the 18th 
Century. With the dawn of the Industrial Revolution the 
nature of industrial organisation completely changed. Pro- 
duction was no longer carried on in the cottage to order, the 
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instruments of production being owned by the worker him- 
self. It was carried on in anticipation of demand. Due to 
the introduction of machinery thousands of workers were 
thrown out of employment. This problem of unempoyment 
has become still more acute in the post--war period due to the 
maladjustment brought about by the Great War. The 
acuteness was further aggravated by the great depression, 
and the following figures of unemployed men in the principal 
countries in 1930 will clarify the position: 


U. S. A. 

Germany 

England 

France 

Italy 


8 '3 millions 
4 '89 millions 
2 ‘66 millions 
O' 85 millions 
O' 75 millions 


Total in the principal countries: — 17 '45 millions 

This phenomenal figure of the unemployed led everyone 
to think of the necessity of recognising the importance of 
the right to work and the need to guarantee it. Thanks to 
the constitution of the U.S.S.R. which guaranteed the right 
to work by Ai'ticle 118 of the Constitution the Right to 
Work is now assured by the socialist organisation of the 
national economy, by the stead.y growth of the productive 
forces of Soviet society, by the elimination of the possi- 
bility of economic crisis and by the abolition of unemploy- 
ment. 

Meaning and implications of Right to work 

The right to work can mean in the words of Laski “no 
more than the right to be occupied in producing some 
share of the goods and services which Society needs.” It 
does u(.)t mean the right to some particular work. A Prime 
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Minister who has been overthrown has not the right to 
be provided with the labour of an identical character. 
Society cannot afford each man the choice of the efforts 
he will make. It also means that the man who is deprived 
of the opportunity to work is entitled to the equivalent 
reward of that opportunity i.e., when an individual is 
thrown out of employment and no work can be found for 
the time being, it is the duty of the State to provide him 
with a maintenance. Every well-ordered State should have 
a system of unemployment benefit to which the working 
people themselves would make some contribution. In 
Laski’s Judgement “the principle of insurance against un- 
employment is integral to the conception of the State.” 
To be his best self, man must work and — absence td' work 
means provision, until employment again offers the 
opportunity to work. (ibid). But a bonus or allowance to 
which the individual himself has not contributed a certain 
share does not commend itself to us. , It is bound to in- 
crease pauperism and demoralise the Working Classes. 
The lot of the pauper is not to be made better than that 
of the hard-working independent labourer. 

A man has not only the right to work but lie has also 
the right to be paid an adequate wage for his labour, i.e.. 
a wage nceessary for “creative citizenship.” All men need 
food, clothing and shelter, a certain amount of leisure 
and opportunity for education and culture for the deve- 
lopment of the best that is in them and no one should be 
allowed to fall below this standard. “The right to an ade- 
quate wage” says Laski “does not imply equality of income, 
but it does imply that there must be a sufficiency for all 
before there is superfluity for some.” 

The right to safety and security, leisure and education 
are all corolaries to the right to work. Conditions of safety 
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to prevent any accidents during work is of utmost import- 
ance. Material security in old age and also in case of sick- 
ness or loss of capacity to work ought to be guaranteed. A 
certain amount of leisure and education are also essential. 
Thanks to the Factory Acts which guarantee these to some 
extent, all these privileges now enjoyed by the workers will 
ultimately result in the increased efficiency of the great fac- 
tor of production — ^labour. In addition to all these, it is 
better that the worker is also given a share in the govern- 
ment of the industry, because otherwise economic freedom 
will be incomplete, ' 

Finally the right to work also implies the duty to work. 
No doubt the worker has several rights over the State and 
the Employer. But he must also remember that he has got 
a duty to the employer and the communitj^ He must be 
ready to work and continue at work until the contract is at 
an end, while the employer is also under the same obliga- 
tion to continue until the contract is lawfully put an end 
to. He has a duty to be reasonably competent and fit for 
his work and position. He has a duty to be honest i.e., he 
should not take secret comraissions or discounts or exploit 
his knowledge of the emploj'er’s business for his own 
aggrandisement. He has to perform his work in a spirit 
of sympathy and co-operation as far as possible. Lastly 
he has also a, duty to maintain reasonable economic peace 
by not resorting to Strikes on flimsy grounds. 

Conceding the right to work 

At the present day the importance of guaranteeing the 
right to work is established beyond doubt. In spite of this 
\new, the Capitalist Society has not been found competent 
to meet the right demand of the worker. So long as man 
continues to live he must have the necessary resources for 
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existence. Work alone provides the great majority 
of mankind with means of subsistence. But 
the apparently inexorable laws of capitalist economy 
drive a considerable section of the working classes 
to a state of unemployment in a world which is 
seemingly governed by economic lunacy. Many millions 
of people live lives of semi-starvation and unemployment 
because States will not organise access to the natural re- 
sources of the World. Vast portions of the World’s surface 
are left untilled because of the false sense of economic 


criminal for any country to neglect to develop to the ut- 
most its own national resources and to leave its population 
to shift for themselves on the precarious circumstances of 
foreign markets. The problem of imemplojmient can be 
solved only by the provision of more work. But this is 
possible only when there is an effective demand for the 
goods and services produced by labour. Unemployment is 
capable of solution by the scientific organisation of produc- 
tion and distribution by rendering effective the demand of 
the bulk of the population for the commodities produced: 
by stopping national expenditure on unremunerative pur- 
poses; by the better equipment of industrial workers of all 
grades; by the fuller development of the resources of tlie 
worid; by the removal of artificial barriers to the free flow 
o in ernational commerce and by the disarmament of all 
mtions by a powerful supernational League of Nations. 

in Association of unemployment organised 

m 1910 should get more support from all. There should 
be provision in everj^ country for compulsorv insurance 
against unemplo^mient to which 
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made by the State, the Imployers and the workers Ger- 
mmy under Bismarck led the world in this direction by 

IsL By’Z. N Insurance by the Act of 

94 ^ By the National Insurance Act of 1911, unemnlov 

ment insurance was secured in certain grouns in Enoland 
In the post-war period it was greatly developed in all conn' 
tries and m 1924 the labour government in England adoXd 
a scheme to solve unemployment. In short compulLv 

nemp oyment insurance has been the main future in the 
post-war period. 

Labour should be accorded ready access to em- 

by ^Stnf emplojnnent bureaux subsidised 

mentof tht*! / ■ P™**’ «®toblish- 

ment of this kind was started in Gennany in 1865 Later 

on between 1893-1900, 85 such bureaux wem er^ed 

in“iq08*.?'^*“ established in 1883 worked successfully and 
m 1908 t secured work for 120,000 men. In 1909 Mr 
Churchill introduced the Labour Exchange Bill and 
1915 there were about 401 such exchanges. ^ 

“Home Lodging Houses” and “Public Relief Stations” 
were alsci started in Germany to improye the lot of the 

tTonf*ou™b?r”°l‘^*°b''“"^^^^ 

lions snoiild be popularised everyvdiere. 

tnioT<'^+^ the pioblem is, can any economic system 

.i^uarantee this right to work? Capitalism, in which Lem 

plomient IS inherent, is the negation of the right to woa' 

rf immd’aS i^carried on in anticipation 

tnl phnnln ” H ™ ™ “n- 

? _«nemplojmient. In spite of this great 
andicap capitalism can try to do something by a careful 
public works policy and a suitable monetary policy and “ 



strange as it may sound Socialism is not g 
It is even aggressively anti-social. The sum 
abrogation of even the most elementary human right 
the starving wages that it pays to its enslaved lab. 
Russia are facts made known to the World I: 
Socialists and Communists on 


oiirers m 
3y convinced 
their return from the so- 
called paradise of Soviet workers. Men who went to 
search for truth in Russia were all bitterly disappointed 
and disillusioned when they saw the horrors of the Soviet 
regime. 

^ Another anti-social aspect of socialism is the class-war 
which if its object materialised would mean the end uf all 
economic organisation. Class-war is an artificial engine, 
not the natural outgrowth of a working economic .syst(‘ji! 
since economically “capital cannot do without labour nor 
labour without capital.” 

Abo\e all, under Socialism the incentive for work is 
lost and consequently there will be a fall in the national 
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income. The per capita income will go down and the posi- 
tion of the poor will not be universally improved even when 
you transfer wealth from the rich to the poor. We are one 
with Sidgwick when he says “I object to Socialism not be- 
cause it divides product badly but because there will be so 
much less to divide.” 

Neither Capitalism nor Socialism can, as they exist 
to-day concede the right to work. Various and varied 
have been the suggestions of the Economists. The corpo- 
rate idea seems to come nearest to conceding this right to 
work. The corporate State in Italy is based on the idea that 
the Marxian interpretation of a class- wnr in Society is 
fundamentally wrong. Workers and employers are to be 
considered partners in performing one social function name- 
ly, production. And therefore an attempt should be made 
to bring together labourer and employer in institutions 
recognised and directed by the State. It is an attempt to 
abolish the evils of Capitalism not by abolishing private 
property but by regulating it in the interest of the com- 
mon good. At present the experiment works because of 
the dictatorship behind it. It is too early to say whether 
it can work without the powder of the State behind it. But 
its principle — collaboration between Capital and Labour 
and not antoganism — is sound. 

The corporative Society wdiich results from private 
initiative of free men organising themselves with the 
approval of the State, like the one in Portugal is said to 
be the best. According to this idea individuals have the 
freedom to associate into groups representing profes- 
sions recognised by the State. Such corporative bodies are 
autonomous bodies and stand midway between Individual- 
ism and complete State control They should represent 
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both employers and employees in equal number and should 
receive guidance at the hands of the State. These associa- 
tions may form themselves into national guilds and may 
be given the authority to regulate wages, hours of work, 
marketing, insurance and other things which are of com- 
mon interest. The professional interest can be incorporat- 
ed into common interests with the necessary amendments 
which the State may deem necessary. It must be simple, 
intelligible and free from all undue control from the State,, 
Though even here there are difficulties human as well as 
technical, they can be avoided if the scheme is worked with 
proper goodwill on the side of the State and citizens on the 
one hand and on the bonds of coimnon interests of the em- 
ployers and employees on the other. Then only the worker’s 
needs and in particular his right to work will be better under- 
stood both by the employers and by the State in order that 
this long cherished right to work might be safeguarded. 

Conclusion 

The worker with his right to work has now become a 
force to be reckoned with. In Mexico and Eussia, he even 
succeeded in capturing political power, while Labour Par- 
ties were occasionally successful in establishing their govern- 
ments in some democracies like England and France. The 
most potentially powerful movement in the coming gene- 
rations might be organised labour. There is now a definite 
swing towards socialism in all countries. Eadical labour 
opinion is veering round to communism. If conmiunist dic- 
tatorship is to be averted the present capitalist system 
must be cleansed of its anamolies. Corporative democracy, 
containing the salutary features of corporativism and 
Socialism is the only solution for the future polity and 
economy of the World. Corporative democracy will be a 
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synthesis of the best elements of all political doctrines 
freedom and the worker a large measure of 

In conclusion it must be said that the ease for the 
right to work is immense and it is the duty of the State 
whatever economic system it may have, to guarantee this 
right to the worker. The nature and functions of the State 
have undergone a thorough change and it is no longer a 
Police State of the 18th Century. The Social-Service State 
o± the 20th Century is under the obligation to guarantee 
this right to work in order that it may fulfil its mission 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE UNBORN. 
(Garbha-Upaniskad to Entwicklungsmechamk) . 


By 

R. V. Seshaiya, M.A., 


‘‘‘The One Spint^s plastic stress 

Sweeps through the dull, dense world, compelling 
there ^ j 



All new successions to the forms they 


wea/ 


Life presents inanj^ wonders and riddles, but the 
greatest of them all is the power of individual development 
possessed by living creatures. A minute drop of living 
jelly or protoplasm floating on the top of the yolk in the 
hen’s egg takes gradually the form of the bird and hatches 
out as the ctnck in three weeks. The minute fertilised 
egg or ovum of the elephant gives rise to the baby elephant 
as a result of a creative differentiation of six hundred and 
fifty days during which new elephant tissue appears at the 
rate of fourteen pounds a day. Mouse and man alike have 
jmilar minute, and apparently insignificant beginnings. 

e ertihsed ovum of the mouse differentiates itself into 
the baby mouse in twenty one days at the average rate of 
one-fourth ounce of mouse tissue per day. The human 
egg, almost invisible to the naked eye, being a mere blob 
of living matter of about OvlS mm. in diameter 
passes through a series of kaleidoscopic changes to 
the human form and organisation in nine months, 
into the world as the seven pound baby. 
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How does the simple, often microscopic egg, in 
which no trace of its future destiny can be detected, deve- 
lop into the complex organisation of the adult? What 
brings about the differentiation of the various organs 
of the future adult? And how do the several parts that be- 
come differentiated in development get integrated into the 
unified organism? How comes about the co-ordination of 
the various events of development in space as well as in 
time? These questions, which constitute the subject of 
embryology, have puzzled laymen, scientists and philoso- 
pers alike in all ages, and various theories, fanciful and 
speculative, philosophical and scientific, have been invent- 
ed in all ages to explain the mysterj' of development — how 
the unborn becomes the born. 

Among the ancient Hindu writers, the authors of the 
Garbha-Upanishad, and also Charaka and Sushruta, refer 
to the problem of human development. The Garbha- 
Upanishad describes the development of the human 
embryo as follows: — “It is semi-fluid in the first night; 
in seven nights it is like a bubble; at the end of half a month 
it becomes a ball. At the end of a month it is hardened; 
in two months the head is formed; in three months, the 
region about the feet; and in the fourth month the region 
about the stomach and loins and also ankle is formed; in 
the fifth month, the back (or spinal) bone; in the sixth, the 
face of the nose, eyes, and ears; in the seventh it becomes 
united with Jiva (Atma) ; in the eighth month, it becomes 
full (of all organs) ; in the ninth, it becomes fatty.” 

It will be interesting to compare this account of the 
development of the human embryo with the findings of 
modern embryology. Human embryologists distinguish 
three main periods during the intra-uterine period of 
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development: the period of the ovum or egg, from fertili- 
sation to the formation of germ-layers, lasting for about 
ten to fourteen days, the period of the embryo, until the 
embryo has assumed a definitely human appearance, till the 
end of the second month; and the period of the foetus. 
None of the very young developing eggs have ever been 
observed, the earliest stage that has been observed being 
about eleven days old. Modern accounts of the very 
early development of the human embryo are to a large 
extent inferences from the study of rabbit, monkey and 
other closely related animals. It is therefore all the more 
remarkable that the Garbha-Upanishad should have des- 
cribed the appearance of the early stages bj’- suggestive 
and fairly correct comparisons. “Like a bubble” in seven 
nights, “Like a ball” in a fortniglit are fairly apt compari- 
sons of the early mammalian embryo. At the end of a 
month the human embryo is about 6 mm., and 
shows an increase of about fifty times in size and 
eight thousand times in weight. In the second 
month the human embryo (8 mm. to 25 imn. in length), 
develops what is unmistakably a human face, and 
a very markedly distinct head which forms about one-half 
of the entire body. “In three months the region about the 
feet,” is quite a correct statement, for the feet become well 
diffrentiated and are no longer paddle like as in the pre- 
vious stages. During the fourth month the external sex- 
organs develop from an indifferent neutral stage to those 
characteristic of each sex; the head is about a third of the 
body, for the region about the belly increases in size; 
the arms and legs are rotated into their final positions, 
in which the elbows point backward, the knee forwards, 
and the soles of the feet face downward and away from 
the body.' “In the fourth month the region about the 
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stomach and loins and also the ankle is formed.” In the 
fifth month the body axis is straightened, the head is per- 
fectly erect and the back is “almost unbelievably” straight, 
more straight than it ever will be. In the sixth month the 
eyelids, fused since their formation in the third month, 
open. “The sixth month foetus, if born, will breathe, cry, 
and squirm;” it will live for a few hours. “In the seventh 
month the embr370 becomes united with Jiva”. Hie 
seventh month einbryo is frequently able to sur^dve 
premature birth; the nervous system is sufficiently deve- 
loped to meet the demaiids of independent life; the cere- 
bral hemispheres develop to such an extent that they 
cover almost the whole of the rest of the brain; they begin 
to show fissures and grooves. Moreover the embryo of 
the seventh month is sensitive to touch, possesses the sen- 
sation of taste, and can probably perceive the differences 
between darkness and light. Tlie eighth and ninth' 
months are concerned mainly in giving the finishing touches 
to the foetus preparatory to being- ushered into a new 
world. 

One cannot fail to be impressed bj' the soundness of the 
observations of the Garbha-Upanishad. could not 

have been the creations of mere fancjp But the same 
cannot be said of the account of Chnrakn and Sushruta( and 
Dhanvantari too) who held the view that in the egg or 
fertilised ovum all the organs o^ the adult organism were 
present, and that development was mei'ely the unfolding 
of what was already present in the egg. A similar view, 
the preformation view as it is called, was held by many of 
the European Scientists till about the nineteenth century. 

Interesting as some of the observations of the ancient 
Hindu writers are, they do not constitute the science of 
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embryology, and we do not seem to have any references to 
the development of anhnals. Eegarding the causal fac- 
tors, the prevalent view was that Life or Prana is an inde- 
pendent principle which regulates the development of the 
ovum. “The Life is prior to the senses, for it regulates the 
development of the fertilised ovum w'hich would piitrefy 
if it were not living, and the senses with their apparatus 
develop subsequently out of the ovum”— Sankara, Sari- 
raka Bhasya, Chapter II, Pada 4, Sutra 9. 

For the foundations of Scientific embroyology we have 
to look to Greece, and in particular to Aristotle w'lio took 
all knowdedge for his province and is recognised as the 
father of Zoology as of other branches of knowledge. Aris- 
totle’s “De Generatione Animalum” deals w'ith the deve- 
lopment of animals. Though tiie observations embodied 
in it are not all accurate Aristotle’s insight and interpreta- 
tion of the phenomena command our respect. We must 
mention in particular his criticism of erroneous 
theories like the preformation theory and the theory of 
Pangenesis. It is interesting to note that these theories 
were revived later in Europe, and that Charles Dainvin -was 
the exponent of the latter theory. 

After Aristotle, the study of the development of 
animals received no attention, ail throiigli the eras of 
fettered thought, and even long after. It was only during 
the thirties of the last century that the foundations of 
modern embryology w’’ere laid by the publication of Von 
Baer’s treatise on the Development of animals with obser- 
vations and reflections. The publication of Darwin’s ‘Ori- 
gin of Species’ gave an additional impetus, and a host of 
distinguished workers investigated the various animal 
types and revealed a wealth of extremely interesting facts 
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relating to the development of animals. And it came to 
be recognised that no division of Biology is more fascinat- 
ing than Embryology. In the words of Minot “The stories 
Which embryoiop^ has to tell are the most romantic known 
to us, and the wildest imagmatii'e creations of Scott or Du- 
mas are less startling than the iimumerable and incredible 
shifts of role and change of character which embryology has 
to entertain us with in her life-histories.” 

The. story of animal development is briefly as follows: 

i- All animals except the lowest begin as fertilised 
egg, or zygote, as it is called. The egg itself is the result of 
e union of the sperm or male germ cell and ovum or female 

Sth" ^ animals developing 

hout fertilisation of the egg,- which are spoken of as 

viigin birth or parthenogenesis.’ The eggs of some ani- 

mak can be induced artificially to develop without fertili- 

SatlOIL 

!?■ , in size, and in the amount 

ed in'tl ml"* “*■ ““‘“n- 

The eggs of birds are large owing to the 
enormous amount of yolk in them. The eggs of most 
animals are very small. 

iii. The first steps in the development of the egg are 

3h animals. The egg divides into 

smaller and smaller ceils without growing in size at all, till 

mere is a ball of small cells instead of a single cell. This 
process is called segmentation or cleavage and forms the 
first chapter of development. 

The pattern of cleavage, however is not the same in 
all animals but varies much, being dependent on the 
amount and distribution of yolk in the egg. The bird’s 
egg which has a large amount of yolk does not segment as 
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a whole; only the superficial patch of protoplasm divides 
and forms a little plate of cells, the blastoderm. Eggs with 
little or no yolk like the human egg or sea-urchin’s egg 
divide as a whole and into equal parts. In some other 
animals the egg may divide as a whole, but the products 
of the division, the blastomeres, as they are called, may 
not be equal. 

iv. The ball of cells resulting from cleavage is usu- 
ally hollow, enclosing a central cavity, and is termed a 
blastula. In some animals the blastula is a solid ball, and 
in others as in the bird it is represented by a plate of cells. 

V. The cells forming the blastula next begin to 
arrange themselves to constitute the chief foundations of 
the future organism. By the tucking in of some portion, 
or by the growing over of some of the cells over the rest, or 
by the splitting of some portions, the cells move into 
new positions, and a two-layered and then a three-layered 
embryo is produced. The outer is the ectoderm, the 
middle is the mesoderm, and the inner the endoderm. 
These three layers form the material out of which the dif- 
ferent organs are subsequently built up. 

vi. Next begins the mysterious process of differentia- 
tion of tissues and organs. Imagine a lump of plastic material 
— plastic marble, if that were possible moulding itself into a 
group of bricks, the bricks arranging themselves gradu- 
ally into foundation stones, basement structures, then 
pillars, walls, arches, etc., and finally shaping themselves 
into a noble and magnificent edifice like the Taj Mahal. *A 
miracle’ you would say. What the embryologist sees is no less 
marvellous. The three germinal layers, the ectoderm, meso- 
derm, and endoderm, become moulded by foldings, 
ingrowths, outgrowths, thickenings, and finally give rise to 
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the rudiments of tissues and organs. Out of the ecto- 
derm or outer skin of the embryo arise gradually the ner- 
vous system, sense organs, and skin; out of the mesoderm 
the muscles, blood vessels, heart, the ovaries and testes, and 
the skeletal structures. In the development of every 
animal these various processes occur in orderly sequence. 
To take but one instance, the first indication of the ner- 
vous system is a thickening of the middle region of the 
back of the embryo from one end to the other. This is the 
nerve plate or neural plate. The sides of this thickening 
rise up as folds, grow, meet above and form a tube. The 
tube sinks beneath the outer skin or ectoderm. 

The front portion of this tube — the nerve tube — swells 
up, and later undergoes many changes to form the brain. 
The remaining portion of the tube is transformed gradually 
into the spinal cord. "V^diether it is the embryo of fish, frog, 
snake, bird or man, the same orderly sequence of events are 
seen in the early stages of the development of the brain. 

vii. Generally as one watches the development of the 
animal from the apparently simple homogeneous egg into 
the complex organism, one cannot help the impression that 
the panaromic representation of the various stages is all 
preordained, and that the embryo is travelling to a definite 
goal, the formation of a replica of the parent. Development 
is an intricate web woven by the three Sisters, the three 
Fates. At every stage, development is seen to have spun out 
of the past, and also to be enmeshing the future. The 
various stages, blastula, gastrula etc., are merely cross- 
sections in time of one organic process of development. 

In some animals the path of development instead of 
being straight, is devious and the embryo has to assume 
temporary forms and structures quite different from those 
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of the adult and unconnected with the main line of deve- 
lopment. The butterfly’s eggs developing into cater- 
pillar and chrysalis or pupal stages before attaining 
the form of the butterfly, and the eggs of the frog 
developing into fish-like tadpoles are familiar examples of 
this kind of indirect development. There are man3" other 
examples of animals travelling a tortuous road in develop- 
ment. It is not always easy to explain why the develop- 
ment should be complicated by the interpolation of lar^'al 
stages. 

Development is generally one of progressive differen- 
tiation and increasing complexity of the organism; but 
this is not alwaj^s so. Some organisms, after a period of 
initial differentiation retrace their steps, and undergo 
de-differentiation or retrograde development. The most 
striking example is that of the Ascidian or sea-squirt. The 
adult creature shows no trace of semblance of an animal 
It is like a sac, leading a vegetating existence attached to 
some rock in the sea. The eggs of the Ascidian develop 
into tadpole like creatures, with the distinct organisation 
of the back-boned animals. After a period of free-swim- 
ming life, the creature settles down on a rock, and a 
thorough overhauling of the organisation takes iflace. in 
which important members of the larval body like eyes, the 
supporting structure — the notochord etc., are discarded. 
Thus the tadpole like creature is transformed int(» tlu' 
Ascidian. Many parasites and sedentary animals complotci 
their development in a similar manner by putting back the 
clock of development. The study of the development of 
various animals reveals another interesting feature. Tlie 
early embryos of the fish, lizard, bird and mammal are 
very much alike. The resemblance is not merely in the 
general foim, but also in the presence of some of the in- 
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ternal organs, and in the general development of the 
various organs. A human embryo of about four or five 
weeks is provided with gill slits like those present in the 
sharks. Such resemblances led to the formulation of the 
famous Recapituiation theory or Biogenetic law of Haeckel. 
This hypothesis explains the resemblances between the 
embryos of the various groups by supposing that develop- 
ment is infiueneed by the evolutionary history of the race, 
and that the developing embryo repeats in a general way 
and in a certain measure the history of the race. The 
resemblance of the tadpoles of the frog to the young 
stages of the fish is explained by the fact that the Amphi- 
bians or frogs and their allies are evolved from fish-like 
ancestors. 

Such are the general features of animal development. 
There are endless variations in the details of each and 
every process in the different groups of animals. But ail 
these do not explain the mystery of development. By 
saying tnat the egg becomes a biustula or that the bram 
is formed out of the outer skin of embryo, the mystery is not 
solved. Till about the eighties of the last century, students 
of development concerned themselves mainly witii the des- 
cription of the kaleidoscopic series of transformations 
undergone by the embryo in the progress of development. 
The more orthodox adherents to the recapitulation theory 
interested themselves in interpreting development as an 
historical process, and investigations on the development of 
animals served only to reconstruct their genealogy, or 
visualise their hypothetical ancestors. “Hypotheses” said 
Goethe, “are the cradle songs with ■which the teacher luEs 
his pupils to sleep, ” and the Recapitulation hypothesis of 
Haeckel was no exception. But, in the year 1880 Wil- 
helm Euux broke away from the established tradition of 
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embryologists and initiated the experimental enquiry into 
the causal factors of development. He plunged a hot needle 
into one of the two blastomeres in the two-celled stage of 
the developing frog’s egg. By this action, which he com- 
pares to the dropping of a bomb on a newly started factory, 
the uninjured half of the egg developed into a half-embryo, 
and later on became a complete embryo. The significance 
of this result does not concern us now. What 
interests us now is the inauguration of the experimental 
method or Entwicldungsmechanik as Roux christened it or 
the causal embryology” as Brachet termed it. Thousands 
of experiments have been made since the time of Roux on 
the embryos of animals to analyse the developmental pro- 
cesses and discover the causal factors underlying the pro- 
cesses. The place of honour among the investigators of 
experimental embryology is held by Spemann, the Nobel 
Laureate. 

The new school of embryology has developed a very 
delicate technique, requiring great skiU on the part of the 
operator. Micro-surgical operations on the minute em- 
bryos, like cutting the nainute segmenting egg into two or 
more bits, removing a smaU part of the embryo, or rudi- 
ment of an organ, and grafting it in another place in the 
same embryo or in another embryo of the same species, or 
even of a different species, and sometimes into the body 
of the adult, cultivation of the embryos in vitro or artifi- 
cial cultures with normal enviromnent or with modified 
or controlled environment, inducing the growth of organs 
in abnormal situations in the embryo, inducing the 
production of monstrosities, treatment of embryos 
with poisons to detect the susceptibility of the different 
parts of the embryo to poisons,— these are the chief methods 
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em^obgy^^ ' investigators in the study of causal 

The results of the experimental school of embryology 
liave given us a better insight than before into the oxmS- 
sation of the egg and the latent factors of development. 

With regard to the organisation of the fertilised egg 
we no longer regard it as smiple and unorganised as it 
appeals at first sight. But we do not imagine with Sush- 
ruta and the seventeenth and eighteenth century preforma- 
tionists that a miniature replica of the adult organism is 

hold like the petals of a flower bud, or ‘develop’ like the 

exposed photographic plate. 

organisation of the egg includes the 
douDle set of chromosomes in the nucleus, and sometimes 
^ere is patent a regional differentiation in the cytoplasm 
suiroim^ng the nucleus, which may be due to the unequal 
distribution of the yolk and pigment. The chromosomes 
carry he hereditary factors or genes which are contribut- 
ed jointly by the paternal and maternal germ ceUs, the 
sp^m and ovum. But one set of chromosomes alone are 
sufiieient so far as development is concerned, as we can see 
irom cases of virgin birth or parthenogenesis. These genes 
are potential hereditary characters which can find an ex- 
pression only in the later stages of development and in the 
a ult. They do not seem to be responsible for initiating 
tJie early stages of developiixent,. .' 

We must look rather to the cytoplasm for the factors 
which are known to convert the apparently static egg into 
the dynamic embryo. In the ease of some animals like the 
frog, even the unfertilised egg shows a differentiation into 
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a pigmented animal pole, and 'a light coloured heavily 
yolked vegetative pole. The distribution of the yolk and 
pigmentation, the position of the nucleus etc., bring about 
such a dijSerentiation. In the frog the animal pole 
indicates the future head end of the animal, and the 
vegetative pole the tail end. This differentiation into poles 
is called polarity and is the prunary expression of the egg’s 
organisation. 

How does the egg get differentiated into the animal 
pole or potential head end, and the vegetative pote or 
potential tail end? In some anhnals, at any rate, this dif- 
ferentiation is due to a high rate of oxidational or meta- 
bolic activity at one end, and a very low rate at the other. 
Between the two ends there is a graded difference in the 
metabolic rate. This is spoken of as the axial gradient. 
Yolk which is readily oxidisable is confined to the region 
of the lowest metabolic rate, which becomes the vegeta- 
tive pole, and the opposite end becomes the animal pole 
The axial gradient in its turn is due to another factor, 
which however is not in the egg but outside. This is the 
proximity of the egg to the blood ceils in the ovary of the 
mother. Thus an external factor determines in the egg 
which is to be the future head end and which the future 
tail end. 

The next step of differentiation — we refei* once 
again to the frog’s egg— is the establishment of bilateral 
symmetry. This is possible only when the dorsal and 
ventral sides are determined, and this is done by the entry 
of the sperm into the egg in the act of fertilisation. When 
the sperm enters tlie egg on one side, the pigment on the 
opposite side is sucked up, and a grey crescent appears ex- 
actly opposite to the point where the sperm enters. This 
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^ey crescent is the future dorsal surface. The dorso-ven- 
tral axis represents another axial gradient, the dorsal side 
being the region of the highest metabolic activity. There 
IS yet another gradient formed in the egg, from the surface 

with a definite organisation indicated by the axial gradients. 

The egg is now set for further derelopment, for with 
fertilisation the dynamic nature of the egg becomes mani- 
test. It IS not as yet visibly differentiated into different 
stractures. ^ Only the different parts show a quantitative 
difference in the metabolic rate. The next step is the 
establishment of a qualitative difference between the dif- 
ferent portions, so that each will develop into a particular 
structure. The visible change that comes over the egg next 
to fertilisation is cleavage, as we have seen already. The 
merican school of ^ embryologists led by Wilson have 
carried out painstaking investigations into the history of 

Z egg, and revealed 

a mcTf eleavage. The egg becomes 

a mosaic of blastomeres each of which seems to be set apart 

or the formation of some specific part of the embryo The 
experiment of Roux was made to see whether one of the 
emwr’'*l’ two-celled stage would give rise to a full 

the thousand-cell stage, any one blastomere. if isolated 

eTchSTh'"^f eo.mplete embryo. In other animS 
each of the cells in the two-celled stage can give rise only 

0 a half-embryo. These observations lead us to infer that 
e material for the formation of the specific portions of 
the embryo is separated or set apart at a very early stage 
the development of some eggs, but much later in others. 
The former are called mosaic eggs and the later regulation 
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What IS it that brings about the differentiation durino- 
cleavage? Is it the nucleus? Can it not be that differences 
between the nuclei, due to unequal divisions bring about 
the differentiation during cleavage? Speniann performed 
a very interesting experiment which shows that the nucleus 
IS not responsible for this differentiation. He tied a hair 
round the fertilised egg of a newt pinching it into a dumbeil- 
shape in such a way that the nucleus came to lie at one 
end, while the other end was without the nucleus. In 
course of time the end with the nucleus segmented while 
the other end did not segment. After several divisions had 
taken place, he loosened the loop and allowed a nucleus 
lying nearest to the end without a nucleus to pass into it. 
Then the loop was tightened again. This second end now 
, began to segment, and it developed not into any special 
part of the embryo, but into a whole embryo, though it 
contained, as compared with the other portion only a frac- 
tion of the nuclear material to start with. Thus the poten- 
tiality of one or many nuclei seems to be the same. 
Recently Dalcq has put forward an hypothesis to explain 
how the egg is roused to activity. He supposes that the 
nuclear sap mixes with the cytoplasm while the ovum is 
lipening, and partly diffuses into the outer part or cortex 
of the egg. The cortical portion has some inhibiting in- 
fluence on the egg, which is changed at the time of ferti- 
lisation. At fertilisation the cortical substance is split up 
and provides the substances which bring about differ- 
entiation, segregation etc. Leaving alone the details, 
what we have to note is that the cytoplasm contains the 
factors for the differentiation during cleavage. 

tion b^astula stage, no differentia- 

tion is visible in it except m the size of the blastomeres and 

ttie pigmentation of the cells of animals and vegetal poles 
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The smaller dark coloured cells are destined to give rise to 
the ectoderm and the larger light coloured to the endoderm. 
But at this stage the egg is ‘plastic’ except in the region of 
the crescent, and the parts are interchangeable. A por- 
tion of the pigmented region the potential or presumptive 
ectoderm can be transplanted into the light coloured region 
or region of the presumptive endoderm. In the same way 
the presumptive endoderm can be transplanted into the 
dark coloured region, and it will grow into the ectoderm. 
In other words what is to become the outer skin may be made 
to grow into the inner skin, and vice versa. But this ‘plas- 
ticity’ is lost when the blastula becomes a gastrula, and the 
ectoderm cannot be exchanged for the endoderm, or the 
endoderm for the ectoderm. The embryo is at this stage 
invisibly marked out into a number of regions chemically 
different from one another. In other wmrds there is a 
cnmlitative differentiation now. and the fate of each part 
of the embryo is now fixed. This i.s u«!ually sunken of a 
chemodifferentiation. In the eggs of the repilation t^me 
this occurs late as in the frog, but in the eggs of the 
mosaic tyi'e this takes place very early. 

Though the egg is analysable into a number of chemi- 
cally different fields, there is as vet no visible differentia- 
tion into different structures. Tliere now appears a new 
feature which brings about a visual organisation in the 
embryo. Gastrulation in the frog takes place by the 
appearance of a lip-like structure in the region of the 
grey crescent. This is called the dorsal lip of the blasto- 
pore. We are not concerned with the details of gastrula- 
tion. but we must remember this dofsal lip, for it is a re- 
markable structure. Normally, the nerve plate, the axial 
supnorting rod of the embinro. the notochord which officiates 
as the ‘backbone’ in the embryo, all these axial structures 
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are formed in the meridian of the dorsal lip of the blasto- 
pore. But if the dorsal lip is transplanted into some 
abnormal place, the nerve plate and the notocord are deve- 
loped there under the influence of the dorsal lip of the blasto- 
pore. There are two kinds of newts, one with dark colour- 
ed eggs, and another with light or white coloured eggs. 
Spemann took the dorsal lip from the light coloured egg and 
transplanted it into a dark coloured egg. Thus the dark 
eobured embryo had two dorsal lips, one its own, and the 
other the transplanted one. The embryo now developed two 
notochords, nerve plates (or brains) , one set its own and the 
other imposed’! And it was from the tissues of the df»rk 
coloured embryo that the light coloured blastopore organist 
ed the organs. The dorsal lip of the blastopore is there- 
ore called an organiser, for it organises the embrvo 
wherever it is placed. It is the focus about which the embrvo 
IS organised. It has been found out that the organisin« 
power of the organiser is due to a chemical substance pre! 
sent in it. Another interesting feature is that the organiser 
from g toad will organise the axial structures in the newt. 
And foreign tissues or agar after being in contact wdth the 
organiser for some time become infected with organisin'^ 
capacity, and may be used for organising the axial 
structures in an embryo. But the organiser can act onlv 
on competent tissues. In the particular case under con- 
sideration, the tissues are competent at the time of gastru- 
lation. Provided the tissues are ‘competent’ in this sense 
It does not matter whether it is ectoderm or endoderm’ 

°Ir wTn f r organiser is acting; the organi- 

^er will induce the formation of the embryonic structures. 

But the power or effect of the organiser will vary accord- 
ing to the region on which it is acting. The front end of 
the nerve plate will be induced to develop into the brain 
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the hinder part into the spinal cord, and so on. The 
chemical substance extracted from the organiser will 
‘evoke’ the formation of the nerve plate, but will not effect 
this ‘individuation’ into brain, spinal cord etc. So it is 
assumed that there are two factors in respect of the action 
of the organising centre. One is the ‘evocator’, a chemical 
substance which will merely induce the formation of a 
nerve plate from competent tissue, and the other is sup- 
posed to be the ‘individuation field’ which determines 
what part of the nerve plate shall be induced. Through 
its evocator — a chemical substance — the organiser brings 
about induction, through its ‘individuation field’ it effects 
organisation of that which is induced. 

A central military authority may issue from its head- 
quarters a general command for the mobilisation of troops 
for defence, but the particular form of defence which has 
to be organised and into which the command has to be 
translated will depend on the regional relationship of the 
troops. The mobilisation which is due to the command 
from the central authority is like the ‘induction’ of the 
‘evocator’ of the organising centre in the embryo. The 
organising of the form of defence with regional variations 
depending on the regional relationships is like the ‘indivi- 
duation’ depending on the ‘individuation field’ of the orga- 
nising centre. 

Another feature which the above analogy will explain 
is the self -differentiation of the different regions of the 
embryo, when once they have been started on the road to 
differentiation by the organising centre. After receiving 
the general command each corps in the army will decide its 
own details of action while in the thick of the fight. This is 
like the self -differentiation of different parts of the embryo 
after ‘induction’ and ‘individuation’ have taken place. The 
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early rudiment of the leg bone of the chick, while it is still 
a shapeless mass of mesodermal tissue, may be cut out of 
the embryo and grown in an artificial culture after it has 
started its self-difierentiation; and it will continue to seif- 
difierentiate developing every detail of structure. 

After the primary organiser has done its work, second- 
ary and even tertiary organisers may appear, and bring 
about further differentiation of the embryo. The eye-cup 
which grows out from the brain tube in the embryo acts an 
organiser^ inducing the ectoderm to form a lens. It may 
be cut and removed from its natural position and trans- 
planted in the side of the embryo or in some other abnor- 
mal position, and it will induce the f oimation of the 
lens in an abnormal position. 

After the organisers have done theii' work, the outimes 
of the embryo and the various organs are visible. The 
embryo is by now well on the road to the realisation of the 
form of the young organism. Functioning of the organs 
brings about further differentiation. Other factors internal 
as well as external, guide it along the road, and the heredi- 
tary factors or genes will lead it to its goal, the attain- 
ment of the form characteristic of the species. Environ- 
mental deviations may lead to developmental aberra- 
rations as in the case of the fish Fundulus which develops 
a cyclopaen eye, when magnesium eholride is added to the 
sea-water in which it lies. 

Thus the young science of ‘Causal Embryology’ or 
‘Entwicklungsmechanik’ has revealed to us new land marks 
of diSerentiation in the development of the organism. 
Regional differences of metabolic rate in the egg establish- 
ment of axial gradients, determination of the future head 
and tail regions, determination of the dorsal and ventral 
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surfaces and establishment of bilateral i+v ■■ • 

Of the ^0 into a ohe„icai“t' 
tion of a number of chemicaUy different fields, the annear 
anoe of the organiser on the scene, with its evooatoTaTd 
tndmduation field and which, Uke Mother Carey^n 
Kmgs^ey’s ‘Water-babies', who made things mate Lr 
elves' organises the parts of the embryo abouut to sX 

-e events of' 

deveiopment preseniea above 

tJiiei and incomplete tnougii it be, will suffice to moicate 

ffiaY cievelopment is. The new emffiyo- 

LY does not ciaim to have explained away the process 
01 ueveiopment, but its brilliam results ha4 given us a 

hlv^ complex of development. They 

have analysed the big riddle into smaller riddles. It is ba^ 

side tne pomt to raise the question whether tiiis causal 
embryology will ever be able to solve the riddl7ofTve 
lopment, or whether the deveioDmental 
— uitimateiy in terms 

To mentmn buTrfet*tt1rr(‘h^‘‘''>‘',““ 

p r-sibility of biological phenomena beine reduced 

-ri ^ 

phLoleta 

ypothesis, with the reservation that biology 
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may discover new and unsuspected properties of life and 
living matter. In justice to the upholders of the mecha- 
nistic hypothesis, it must be stated that they do not hold 
development to be explicable in terms of the old laws of 
classical physics and chemistry, or by analogy to man-made 
machines. Wo have also the organismic theory which with 
its Holistic orientation aims at steering clear of both the 
vitalistic and mechanistic theories, and whose apostles 
like Bertalanffy would declare an autonomy for biology to 
enable it to develop its own concepts independently of 
physics, under whose shadow, they complain. Biology has 
languished like a plant deprived of light.” It is not pro- 
posed to present here a critique of the several thories of 
development. For theories and hypotheses let philosophers 
contend, while we watch and admire the beauty of co-ordina- 
tion, both spatial and temporal, of the developmental 
processes, and the panoromic succession of forms which 
the embryo wears as time ‘bites’ into it, 

“The one Spirit’s pLastic stress . 

Sweeps through tf be dull, dense world, compelling 
there 

All new successions to the forms they wear ” — 
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PATRONS AND PLACE-NAMES OF TAMILNAD 


By 

R. P, Sethu Pileai, B.A., B.L., 

(Madras University.) 

“The days of roj^-al patronage are gone,” said 
Nammalvar the greatest of Vaishnava saints. The same 
sentiment is expressed and illustrated by Saint Sundarar 
in one of his sacred h3mins.^ These seers were obviousty 
dissatisfied with the general degeneracy of poetic taste in 
high circles and the consequent lack of response to the call 
of the Muse. The former feels the pang so much that he 
entreats the gifted poets to live by the sweat of their brow 
instead of courting the princely gaze that used to follow 
them in palmier days.® He seems to recollect the golden 
age in which the crowned kings and nobles of the Tamil 
land deemed it a privilege to honour the votaries of the 
Muse. 

The memory of some of these illustrious patrons is 
preserved in the classical poems and place-names of the 

1. ‘ Qfiisuir ^uQuir^&i'Seo Q/eire8Q^io^ 

' ^ fsedLS'€OiT^^fr^Bssr. mipmir . 

QsfrQuusrrBtm'^ 

, 2.". , ^ ^ir2sri0u Quir^^- 

wmffs^miru uirt^u Qu^ieQuir^ar? 
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Tamil country. The early Pandya kings were delighted to 
associate themselves with the activities of the literary men 
who adorned the royal academy (Sangam) at Madura and 
honoured them with handsome gifts and presents. The great 
Chola king Karikala gave a magnificent gift to the poet who 
pictured in a lovely poem the grandeur of Pum-Pukar, ‘the 
city beautiful.’® The exemplary patronage extended to the 
literati by some of the contemporary noblemen exalted them 
into an illustrious order (eluvallal) in the estimation of the 
country. By conmion consent the place of honour among 
them seems to have been assigned to Pari, the ruler of the 
hill-fort of Parambu surrounded by three hundred villages. 
He is extolled as the model of munificence by Saint Sunda- 
rar.® Tradition has it that the three kings of the Tamil 
country beseiged his fort and assasinated him by treachery. 
Ihe country of Pari is considered to be Parambanad, a 
division of the Pandinad, wherein the existence of a idl- 
lage called Pariccaram is disclosed by epigraphical evi- 
dence.® Kapilar, the towering poet of ‘the Augustan age 
of Tamil literature’ was a great friend of Pari. This poet 
was born at Tiruvadavur situated in the south Paramba- 
nad."^ It is possible that temperamental affinities and 
territorial patriotism bound the poet and his patron in an 
indissoluble union. 


6 . 
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‘ uiBSeo eutTseern' Quirm 
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Another nobleman of the ‘Illustrious order of Seven’ 
honoured in songs is Adikan or Adikaman. He ruled over 
a considerable extent of territory between the Pennar and 
Vellar. The fortified city of Takadur, the modern Dharma- 
puri, in the Salem district, was his capital. He appears to 
have been generous to a fault. His gift of an ambrosial 
fruit to the poetess Avvai in grateful appreciation of her 
poetic genius elicited universal admiration.® His territory 
was invaded by a powerful Chera king who succeeded in 
destroying the fortified city of Takadur. In honour of his 
signal victory the Ghera styled himself “the conqueror of 
Takadur”® and his military exploit forms the theme of an 
ancient Tamil poem entitled “Takadur Yaftirai.” 

The memory of Adikaman survives in the names of 
cities either founded by him or in his honour. Fi\’e miles 
south of Dharmapuri there is a place called Adaman Kottai 
which is obviously a corruption of Adikaman Kottai. ‘The 
outline of the old fort wall still exists and the position of 
the temples within the ramparts indicates the former ex- 
tent of the town.”^® Possibly, Tiruvatikai, the modern Tiru- 
vati, on the river Gadilam, which is associated with the 
devoted services of the saintly sister of Tirunavukkarasar, 
is a classical abbreviation of Adikanur, the city of Adikan.^^ 

The inimitable generosity of Kumanan of Kongunad 
has endeared him to the high and the low alike. This great 

jijir&i 101 » 

9. ^ mmp Guuji 

sms ' ■ 

10^ Gm, Salem, p. 196* 

11 * ^ j^mpiuwLOirQm^ 
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mair deprived of his estate by the greediness of his wieked 
brother and wandering in the jungle as an exile was found 
by a poet in dire need. The pathetic words in which the 
poet pictured his poverty melted his heart.^^ He handed 
his sword to the poet and meekly offered his head on which 
his brother had set a price, for the relief of his unmerited 
poverty The poet was stunned by the offer. Sword in 
hand he rushed to the cruel brother who banished such a 
noble soul, described the incident in moving terms and 
reconciled the brothers. The place known as Kolumam in 
the Coimbatore district is considered to be a corruption of 
Kumanam called after his noble patron.^^ The poet who 
has enshrmed his fame in immortal verse is Peruntalai- 
cattan. The prefix in the name probably denotes the place 
of the poet. Peruntalai was the original name of the vil- 
lage now called Peruntalaiyur in Coimbatore.^^ 

This golden age of royal patronage passed away and 
It was followed by a period of apathy and confusion, which 
was deplored by the great seers. During this period the 
principal religions of the Tamil country were preparing for 
a battle royal. The validity of the Jaina and Buddhistic 
doctrines was challenged by the Saiva and Vaishnava 


12. 1643 i65* 

13. I. M. P. Vol. I, p. 563. Kolumam in Karaivalinadu is 
e even miles south-east of Udumalpet. Sewell’s Antiquities, p. 222. 

14. It is probable that Peruntalai, denotes the place of the 
poet, just as Cittalai is associated with another Cattan and Kalat- 
talai with another Sangam poet. The village Peruntalaiyur is 20 
miles north east of Satyamangalam (Coimbatore). There is an 
old Siva temple with many inscriptions on the walls one of which 
IS dated the 23rd year of Sundara Pandya Deva’s reign. Ibid, 
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saints which provoked ‘the great war of religions.’ The 
saints toured the country from one end to the other, sing- 
ing sacred hymns at every shrine and infusing religious 
fervour in the masses. They lifted the mind of men from 
material pursuits to the gracious feet of the Lord, and 
exhorted those who had the gift of poesy to sing the praise 
of the Maker and not of the mortals.^® Thus they ushered 
into existence what may be called the age of spiritualised 
poetry, which was naturally succeeded by the age of philo- 
sophy. Religious institutions were started for the conser- 
vation and propagation of spiritual knowledge. The kings 
and nobles deemed it an act of great religious merit to 
construct new temples or renovate the old fanes glorified 
in the sacred hymns. Thus came into existence the great 
temples of southern India, the architectural beauty of which 
command the admiration of the modern world. 

The advent of European civilisation and especially the 
spread of English education shifted the emphasis from reli- 
gion and philosophy to arts and science. Eradication of 
mass illiteracy and encouragement of higher learning and 
research are now deemed more beneficial to the community 
than the construction of temples and establishment of 
charitable institutions. This time spirit is reflected in the 
songs of the popular Tamil poet of the modern age. ‘Better 
far’ says Bharathi, ‘to initiate a poor soul in the rudiments of 
knowledge than to endow a thousand choultries and erect 


1.5. ‘ e/efferA etiirthmiD ! 

Qsuw&rs Qs,«s!rUf.p Qpioeiiiri Qsr^Qei}^ 

eisrera) wsssBaiesussiirm pm’iesrs seSQifireiieo ajtiiiPCjg!’ 

‘ Quiriiiieeau) ujnmrmiru uiri—nQjs qa§grir unrguSear 

LjeoeSiTSff^^ —s-s^jTiT Q^m iru', fi0uijSj0‘iTu U0SW, 
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ten thousand temples.’^ The religious institutions of 
southern India are slowlj^ adjusting themselves to the con- 
ditions and requirements of the modern times. The en- 
lightened head of the Tirupanandal Mutt has initiated the 
admirable policy of awarding an annual prize to the best 
Tamil scholar of the University of Madras.” The founda- 
tion of a residential University near Chidambaram offering 
instruction in all that is best in the culture of the east and 
west, marks a new epoch in the cultural history of the 
Tamil country. In grateful appreciation of the generous 
gift of the Rajah of Chettinad which brought the Univer- 
sity into existence, the temple of learning and the sacred 
place where it is situated are named after him. In close 
proximity to the sacred hall of Cirrambalam where the 
mystic dance of the Lord explains the principles of cosmic 
life, the Annamalai University will stand for all time as 
the source of light and inspiration to countless genera- 
tions of students and lovers of learning. 


16. ‘ jysBTsisr ^iiSsru> <ss>6Ufi^ea 

ajirsS^w L^&kessfJujw Qsnri^ 

— us. 126 . 

17.^ His Holiness Srilasri Kasivasi, Swaminatha Thambiran 
bwaimgal Avergal of Tirupanandal has made an endowment yield- 
mg an annual interest of Rs. 1,000 “ which is paid in cash to the 
c^didate who stands first in the first class in Tamil in the Oriental 
Title examination (Vidwan Final) with Tamil alone as the sub- 

3 ect ^ The prize is styled as ‘King George V Memorial Tamil 

Prize.” ' 


THE IDEA OF AN INDIAN UNIVERSITY. 


By 

T. N. SiQUEIRA, S.J., 

The Sashtiabdhapurthi of Sir Annamaiai Chettiar 
deserves more than the customary recounting of a kind 
man’s benefactions. He has used his great wealth not in 
scattering largesses to deserving causes but — ^^without 
altogether neglecting other appeals for his help — in one 
very definite kind of philanthropic work, in fact the one 
which deserves the name if any work does, for it aims at 
making men: higher education. He has founded and 
maintained a university in the twentieth century! And 
though the Govermnent has donated an equal 20 lacs of 
rupees towards its foundation and an annual grant of a lac 
and a half, the initiative of this noble project came from 
this great son of India. 

The Annamaiai University was the result of a long- 
felt need of a centre of higher learning in the Tamil Nad. 
A state university was eagerly asked for by the advocates 
of Tanul culture but the attraction of the established order 
and the fear of a loss of prestige in a smaller and less exten- 
sive university prevailed. It was at this time that Sir 
Annamaiai came forward and offered to found and keep up 
a unitary residential teaching university. 

That was in 1929. Twelve years have passed, and 
the Annamaiai University has grown in numbers and 
prestige till it has about a thousand students and its 
degrees ai’e not considered inferior to those of other 
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universities. It might therefore be a not unworthy way of 

honouring its founder to examine how far it embodies the 
idea of an Indian University. 

I 

Newman has for all time embalmed in his measured 
prose the true Idea of a University. That ideal— of a 
school of universal knowledge acquired by the study of lite- 
rature and art and of all the sciences in their due degrees 
rising up to theology their queen — is true of all times and 
places because it is based on the very nature of things. A 
university, in any part of the world which is fit for one, 
ought to be in some way universal, as far as circum- 
stances allow (not less) reflecting the manyfacetedness of 
God’s own knowledge and the manykindedness of man- 
kind. It does not, therefore, seem that there can be such 
a thing as an Indian university as distinct or different from 
an American or African or German university, for there 
cannot be a limited university. 

But if there is no limit to a university’s scope in 
regard to persons as well as subjects, there is a difference of 
approach and of spirit a difference of emphasis, which 
corresponds to and is an effect of the difference of 
climate, surroundings, history, economic condition, 
language, culture (which includes art, philosophy,* 
religion, customs and manners) of each university’s area. 

In studying the same Economies, for example, a different 
emphasis will inevitably be placed in an agricultural area 
like Travancore or Mangalore from an industrial part of the 
same country like Alimedabad or Calcutta; and, tak- 
ing India as a whole, a different spirit will inevitably per- 
vade the teaching of, say, English poetry here from what 
would in Japan or France. 
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This obvious but seldom understood fact could be 
expressed in terms of a country’s personality. Just as each 
individual boy or girl, though possessing the same human 
nature, possesses it in a different way (i.e. in a different pro- 
portion between the various faculties of body and soul 
which make up human nature), so too though all nations 
are made of men each has a different history, a different 
sum-total of experiences down the ages — geography and 
climate, food, wealth or poverty, occupation, art, conquest 
and independence, trade and communications, philo- 
sophy, religion etc. Every element of environment, in 
fact, and every event favourable or unfavourable moulds 
and completes and thus changes the personality of a people 
no less than of an individual. The Indian of 1941 is cer- 
tainly not the same as the Indian of 1931, and still less is he 
the same as the African or the New Zealander or the Dutch- 
man of 1941 or of 1931. 

It is unintelligent and beside the point to ask which 
nation or individual is superior. Tliey are different^ — the 
longer and richer and better their experience, 
the better and more complex their ‘personality’. 
But most of this does not depend on them, for it 
is the work of extrinsic causes. The consequence for edu- 
cation is that just as each child has to be educated in terms 
of his own personality, so too each people has to be educat- 
ed in terms of its own personality— taking this word in tlie 
less strict but no less true sense I have explained. 

This does not mean that what is taught and learnt by 
each nation (or individual) should be different, but that 
the way it is taught and learnt, the emphasis on the differ- 
ent elements which enter into the process, the approach to 
the faculties, the spirit of the entire undertaking should be 
different and adapted to each different ‘personality’. 
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Applying this to university education, with which we are 
chiefly concerned here, it means that there should be in an 
Indian university a distinctly Indian spirit, an Indian 
method of approch to universal knowledge. There should, 
of course, be no restriction of knowledge to things Indian, 
for that would be the very negation of education, whose 
property is to broaden and deepen the wells of our common 
human nature. But the processes of knowledge should 
begin from things known — i.e. Indian — and not from 
unknown quantities; what is under our very eyes and be- 
fore our very doors should be first observed at first hand and 
recorded and impartially examined and only then should 
our conclusions be compared with those of visitors friend- 
ly or unfriendly, partial or impartial. 

II 

My idea of an Indian university is that it is a seat, be- 
sides other subjects, of the study of Indian history in a first- 
hand and thorough way. Is it not a standing disgrace to 
the nearly-a-century-old universities of India that the only 
largescale Indian History so far attempted has been in 
Cambridge? And perhaps even a great disgrace is that 
Indian History is not even a compulsory subject in the His- 
tory groups of Indian universities and, at any rate, is not 
as popular as English or Greek and Homan History? The 
Patna University has recently formed a plan for the bring- 
ing out of a serious History of India. But there will 
be many a pause in the v'ork for want of continued support 
and appreciation of the importance of the undertaking. 
Indeed, the writing of a competent and first-hand History of 
India requires a thorough re-research and re-study of each 
period and should therefore be portioned out among the 
different universities, so that each Province may study at 
close quarters the events in which its own past was chiefly 
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forged and the whole of India. A body such as 
the Inter-University Board or an All India Editorial Board, 
may co-ordinate the work of the various Universities and 
bring out a History of India worthy of India. 

In this work of research and collaboration the 
Annamalai University would have to play an important 
part. Being as it is the only residential university of 
the Tamil Nad and situated near some of the most interest- 
ing sites in all history, it is a duty it owes to India to ascer- 
tain and make knowm the facts of the past as they w’ere and 
drew the right lessons from them. Messrs. C. S. Srinivasa- 
chari and R. Sathianathan have indeed done some work in 
this direction. But ho^v little interest and encouragement 
has been shown to them and hov/ few facilities have been 
given them for actual research as distinct from mere teach- 
ing! When highly paid scholars from foreign universities 
covet the riches of our histoiy. is it not regrettable that our 
own able and willing w^orkers are so few and so little 
encouraged? If an Indian university does not do this 
work, what university will? 

The scientific teaching of the Indian languages, too. is 
an important part of an Indian university’s duty. Tliese 
languages contain treasures of literature and philosophy 
and even in their eariiest works reveal a. real genius for 
synthetic and rounded thought. And yet Sanskrit is still 
in many ways an undiscovered mine and its riches are 
hardly suspected by the vast majority of Indian graduates. 
It is left to Schooerthauer and Max Muller and Rhys 
Davids and F, W. Thomas to grow^ lyrical over India’s 
heritage vrhile Indian universities are content to praise 
Sanskrit and starve Sanskritists. If the Bhandarkar 
Institute were transplanted, to Harvard it would get 
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much more concrete encouragement than it does in Poona 
in spite of the ungrudging services of men like V. S. 
Sukthankar. If a critical edition of the Mahabharata were 
decided upon in any other country it would not languish for 
want of support as it does in the one country which can call 
itself Bharatavarsha. 

And the Annamalai University, which is the univer- 
sity of the Tamil Nad has the sacred trust of studying and 
developing the Tamil language. This ancient and supple 
language is rich in possibilities; it has to be bent to modern 
needs of quick communication, science, public life. 
Where can a body of able scholars be found fit and willing 
for this great task-— on which the progress of the Tamil Nad 
and through it of all India depends— -if not in the nearest 
approach we have to a Tamil Nad University? If the 
staff is so burdened with the work of ordinary teaching that 
it has little energy left for research and creative writing, 
the very primary purpose of an Indian university would 
seem to be defeated. 

It is not in this direction, therefore, that retrenchment 
is needed. If it were at all needed, it might more easily be 
made in those Departments which do not distinguish an 
Indian university from a European or an American, or 
which do not distinguish a univiirsity in South India from 
one in Bengal or Bombay. The note of universality of 
courses (universitas remrn) should of course be kept.. 
But is it more costly to preserve in the twentieth century 
than it was in the Middle Ages when Paris, Bologna, 
Oxford and Cambridge, Nalanda and Takshasila first 
embodied the idea of a university? 

Another subject which one expects to be taught and 
studied in an Indian university is Indian art. In the 
welter of foreign imitations in music, painting, dancing and 
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arcMtectiire which have followed in the wake of western 
education, India’s special contribution to the worid’s art 
is in danger of being smothered by her own children. The 
debasement of Indian music, Carnatic as well as Hindus- 
tani or Bengali, by the depraved taste of the groundings 
in the cinema has been frequently pointed out in the Press 
— but in vain. The introduction of cheap foreign instru- 
ments (like the harmonium) which me out of keeping 
with the spirit of our music, has aslo been deplored by true 
musicians in vain. The style of dancing, buildmg and paint- 
ing has also been afiected by untliinking hnitation of 
uncongenial foreign models. Against all these evils it is the 
function of an Indian university, with its staff of experts 
and its atmosphere of detachment from sordid gain and 
the confidence it enjoys with the public at large, to fight— 
not by vapid denunciation which provokes a denser 
obstinacy, but by positive study and demonstration of the 
beauty and adaptability to modern conditions of Indian 
artistic motifs. 

HI 

Of the spirit of an Indian university it is easier to feel 
than to speak. It consists in a general attitude of apprecia- 
tion and respect for things Indian, a general initial disposi- 
tion to examine them fairly and improve them if possible 
rather than condemn and disown them out of hand, an 
enlightened love which wants the true good of the country 
and is not stopped by petty partisanship or narrow pro- 
vincialism in acloiowledging and correcting wrong. Such a 
spirit seems to exist, to a certain extent, at Santinikatan 
where one breathes the atmosphere of India in tlie mango 
groves, the open-air classes, the frescoed library, the Kala 
Bhavan. There is something of this spirit in the Anna- 
malai university, too, and especially in the recently opened 
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school of Indian Music where in sound-proof rooms strains 
of vocal and instrumental Carnatic music are produced 
from early morning till late at night. 

More than all this, however, the Indian University 
should draw to itself and keep as in one family teachers and 
students from every race and province and language and 
religion, so that living and working together they may 
grow in self-knowledge and mutual knowledge and 
appreciation. In a well-known but never sufficiently 
known passage in The Idea of a University Newman says: 

“If I had to choose between a so-called University 
which dispensed with residence and tutorial superintend- 
ence and gave its degree to any person who passed an 
examination in a wide range of subjects, and a University 
which had no professors or examinations at ail but merely 
brought a number of young men together for three or four 

years and then sent them away if I were asked which 

of these two methods was the better discipline of the intel- 
lect if I must determine which of the two courses was 

the more successful in training, moulding and enlarging the 
mind, w'hich sent out men the more fitted for their secular 
duties, which produced better public men, men of the world, 
men whose names would descend to posterity, I have no 
hesitation in giving the preference to that University which 
did nothing, over that which exacted of its members an 
acquaintance with every science under the sun.” 

This may seem strongly said. But it points a lesson 
w’^hich we in India need more than anywhere else, for our 
name is Disunion. Our universities should therefore 
above all insist on the universities personarum — the living 
together of different students and teachers, eating 
together, playing, discussing, studying and writing 
together, so that mutual knowledge may breed 
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mutual appreciation which casts out mistrust. 
In the removal of communal mistrust, which is 
the chief and perhaps only obstacle to India’s progress, our 
universities must play the greatest part. For it is there 
that the future leaders of India are formed. And mutual 
confidence, withouT; which no democi’atic government can 
stand, can neither be brought nor commanded but must be 
patiently deserved- — by common lije. The value of hos- 
tels and, above all, of hostel life (which means as much 
common life as is possible) cannot therefore be overstress- 
ed in any scheme of university education. School boys and 
girls may be too young to profit by a full measure of hostel 
life. But in the university the mixture of different stu- 
dents and professors on a familiar and equal plane is essen- 
tial more than anywhere else in a country as vast and 
heterogeneous as India is. 

The place of a re.sidential university in India is 
therefore very high. The smoothing over of religious, 
communal, and caste differences which the Annamalai Uni- 
versity has achieved in a few years in the heart of the Tamil 
Nad would alone more than justify its existence and even 
the gratitude of India to its founder, even if it did nothing 
for the advancement of research and higher learning. But 
it has done much more, and it has much more to do still for 
the fulfilment of the idea of an Indian — and particularly a 
South Indian — ^University. It has to cultivate in its alumni 
those habits which mark ihe truly educated man — the spirit 
of impartial inquiry and calm examination, the spirit of 
understanding and independent Judgment, the spirit of 
openmindedness and appreciation of whatever is true and 
good and beautiful wherever it may be found, the spirit of 
universal love and service towards God and men. Sir 
Annamalai will have the consolation of having made all this 
posable. 



UTILISATION OF SOME OF THE AGRICULTURAL 
WASTE PRODUCTS IN SOUTH ARCOT DISTRICT 

By 

M. L. SitaramAn, M.Sc. 

AND 

S. Aravamuthachari, M.Sc. 


_ There are vast possibilities in this district for preparing 
agricultural and vegetable products for more profitable 
export A lot of work is still to be done, in improving 
agricultural methods, for co-ordinating labour and capital 
and for starting new mills and cottage industries, to cope’ 
adequatel}^ with the agricultural resources and to provide 
work for the mainly agricultural population for more 
months in the year. 


Paddy, groundnut, sugar-cane and eashewiiut eonsti- 
tute a few of the most important agricultural produce 
of South Arcot district. The methods at present in vogue 
for preparing the produce for the market are far from satis- 
tactory. Also, paddy husk, cashewnut shell, groundnut 
shell and bagasse are still to-day wasted or burnt unecono- 
mically as low grade fuel. In some places only an attempt 
IS made to extract the corrosive liquid from the cashewnut 
shell by antiquated, crude and highly inefficient charring 
processes. 


_ Casuarma and croton sparsiflorus are two other unex- 
ploited potential resources. The climate and backwater 
SOI are ideal for casuraina (Casuarina equisetifolia) . The 
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ubiquitous croton sparsiflorus is as much of a pest to the 
agriculturist as the water hyacinth (Eichorina crassipes)’ 
is in the Bengal province, Tan j ore and South Arcot dis- 
tricts. The seeds of the plant provide a high grade drying 
oil of commercial value. 

We are not concerned so much with the agricultural 
methods in this district which here as elsewhere in the 
province leave much scope for improvement. The bulk of 
the agricultural population consists of small land holders, 
poor, conservative and incapable of following the expert 
experimental advice of the Agricultural Department. To 
give only one example, the annual loss to the Madras Presi- 
dency due to poor quality of exported groundnuts has been 
estimated at 52 lakhs of rupees.^ 

About 40% of acreage in this district is under rice 
cultivation. Rice bran is rich in rdtamin B complex and in 
mineral salts especially manganese. At present the bran 
is used only as cattle food. If industrial solvents are 
available at cheap rates it is possible to extract the oil 
out of the bran and use it in soap industry. Bran could be 
concentrated and standardised and vitaminised food pro- 
ducts manufactured from it. Experiments have shown that 
charcoal from paddy husk would be as efficient as bone- 
charcoal in the clarification Of sugar cane juice. The essen- 
tial quality in an adsorptive charcoal is high porosity which 
is found in this charcoal. The ash from this husk contains 
about 90% of silica and 7% of calcium oxide and has never 
been tried for the manufacture of glasses, silica wares and 
silica gel. If experiments with this ash should prove suc- 

1. Groundnut by Dr. B. V. Narayanaswami Naidu and 
Hariharan (Annamalai University Publication) . 
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cessful, paddy husk would prove to be a cheap source of 
pure silica. Nature separates for us pure silica through 
the rice plant; it would be impossible to economically 
purify clay and yet we have been allowing paddy-husk- 
ash to go to waste. 

Groundnut is the second important agidcultural pro- 
duce of this district and about 28% of the total area is 
under cultivation (425,725 acres in 1938-39). South Arcot 
of all districts in the Presidency stands unique as the largest 
producer of groundnut, the loose soil being best suited for 
its cultivation. The bulk of groundnut is exported after 
decortication. A moiety only of the kernels is worked by 
crude presses for the valuable oil. The hulls which consti- 
tute 29% of the pod contain 17-20% of furfural yielding 
material, that is, mainly Xylose, a reducing sugar, which 
can easily be obtained by extraction with 0'2 N sulphuric 
acid. The average composition is as follows: 


Moisture 

4-69% 

Ash 

3-16% 

Ether extract 

3-22% 

Pentosans 

16-03% 

Reducing sugar 

1-63% 

Cellulose 

50—60% 


We would recommend the utilisation of the hulls for the 
preparation of activated charcoal, furfural, paper pulp and 
other cellulose products. We can but mention a few of the 
many uses and modern industrial applications of the 
groundnut oil which in our presidency has been used 
mainly as an adulterant of ^lee and sesame od. Apart from 
the manufacture of a poor quality of soft soap, hydrogenat- 
ed products, margarine, rubber substitutes, lubricating oils, 
motor fuel and glycerine could be prepared from the oil by 
73 
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suitable processes. Due to the present war India has been 
deprived of markets (Germany, Italy and Netherlands) 
consuming nearly 8 erores of rupees worth of groundnuts, 
•i: We would therefore urge the importance of a hydrogena- 

j!; tion plant at Mettur in conjunction with the alkali industry 

I as the by product hydrogen is sufficient to hydrogenate 16 

I tons of groundnut oil per day to start with. The glycerine 

I content of the oil is next only to that of cocoauut oil and 

I; dynamite glycerine can easily be manufaetured. from it. 

I Also claims have been made for the application of India 

rubber substitutes prepared from groundnut oil in the 
manufacture of dynamite itself, in place of kieselgur. 


Besides the nitrated oiL mixes easily with nitrocellulose. 
According to Chopra, groundnut oil is comparable with 



olive oil as a nutrient and food, and can be given in wasting 
diseases. In our opinion it is more palatable than olive 
oil; artificial ghee, closely simulating the natural product, 
can be prepared from the oil by incorporating the vita- 
mins, diacetyl and ethyl butyrate in standard amounts and 
the food value thereby considerably enhanced. 

The cake (groundnut meal with oil content of 5-8%) 
can be used as a substitute for wheat flour for the manu- 
facture of bread, delicacies and biscuits. It is a valuable 
cattle food with the highest protein content 46'4%. The 
cakes from damaged and mouldy nuts alone, need be used 
as manure. The easily extractable protein of the cake can 
find application as a binding medium in the paint indus- 
try and for the preparation of distempers and other 
decorative paints. 

Cashewnut shell contains about 50% of a corrosive 
liquid. Tlie amount of the shell which is exported from 
South India is enormous as the following figures will show; 
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1923 Export to America from South India 1,00,000 lbs. 

1937 Export to America from South India 27,000,000 lbs. 

1938 Export to America from South India 58,000000 lbs. 

Newer methods of extraction with hot oils are more efficient 
and 50% of the available shell liquid is extracted thereby 
from the highly honeycombed shells. Steadeler in 1847 
extracted the liquid from the shells with ether and later 
workers have shown the principal constituent of the liquid 
named Cardanol to be a valuable phenol. Polymerisation 
products of this liquid find a variety of applications, in- 
cluding insulating varnishes, dyes and cold setting 
cements. 

The oil from the cashewnut or the cashewnut kernel 
oil as it is popularly called, has been studied fully but is 
of little interest on account of the fact that the cashew- 
nut is relished like almonds as a delicacy either in the raw 
state or with a little dressing. 

The seacoasts of Southern India enjoy the heavy mon- 
soon rains and an equitable climate (about 68° to 104° F) 
throughout the year. The soil in the west coast is suitable 
for the cultivation of the cocoanut; and the loamy soil in 
the east coast is best suited for the cultivation of casua- 
rina. Dry distillation of casuarina wood does not seem 
to have been carried out in any large scale. The wood is 
either burnt as fuel or converted into charcoal by crude, 
wasteful process. Distillation of the wood as 
in Bhadravati would make it possible to recover methanol, 
acetic acid and wood-tar. Also the yield and quality of the 
charcoal would be improved. It would be of interest to 
know that the price of this charcoal has risen in recent 
years and it has been found to be ideal for charcoal driven 
motors and lorries. With rationing of petrol the demand 
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for casuarina charcoal is bound to rise very much. Be- 
sides, it has been reported that a brown dye could be 
extracted from its barks. 

Croton sparsiflorus (Eliamanakku or Naimilakkae in 
Tamil) has been classified by botanists as belonging to the 
croton family. To the lay man it is apparently a misnomer 
being neither a beautiful croton nor sparse in flowers. 
Really it is an insidious pest and a terror to the agricultu- 
rist; it has constituted itself as a first class nuisance around 
roads, and railways supplanting the erstwhile cactus, in 
the municipal areas, in and around the villages. In short 
it is an outstanding eyesore threatening the beauty of the 
Indian landscape. However, the seeds of this hated dic- 
tator amongst weeds, which usually mature in the spring 
between February and April, were collected and investi- 
gated in the Annamalai University Chemical Laboratories, 
The seeds were found to contain 33% of a clear light 
yellow oil having the usual smell of drying oils. The 
Iodine value of the oil is 172 (Wijs). Also it is quick dry- 
ing. It is equal, if not inferior to linseed oil and could be 
put to the same uses as the latter. Also rubber substitutes, 
water-proofing material and paint vehicles could, be manu- 
factured from the oil as is usual from drying oils. The ash 
of the seeds also contain Calcium 20%, Potassium 14%, 
Phosphorus 29 ‘8% and Nitrogen 4 '9%. The seed cake will 
therefore be an excellent manure. The Agricultural 
Department of the Government of Madras in one of their 
communications refer to the manurial properties of the 
compost of this plant. 

Lack of space restricts us from going in detail into 
the vast chemical potentialities of sugar cane refuse popu- 
larly called bagasse. The romantic juice of the plant has 
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centered to itself the major attention of the sugar cane 
producer and the chemist. Also the cane growers have 
been content to burn bagasse in the wet or dried state as 
fuel to concentrate the sugar cane juice. It belongs to the 
bamboo (Graminaceae) family, a classical source of wood 
pulp. It is a pity that sugar cane plant especially the bagasse 
which is surely less refractory than the bamboo and easily 
more pliable after a necessary malleating and crushing 
process, has not been worked in South India as the raw 
material for first class wood pulp that it can be expected 
to furnish. Mention might also be made here of the use 
of the harder portions of bagasse in the production of 
light fire resisting material of the ‘Heraklith’ type. 
Moreover, the making of cattle feed with bagasse screen- 
ings and molasses as fodders has been experimented upon 
and found to replace the usual feeds like ragi straw. 

It is no idle dream or Laputan phantasy to talk of 
isolating wood pulp from bagasse or groundnut hulls; of 
extracting silica from paddy-husk-ash or valuable motor 
spirit and aviation petrol by fermentation of molasses and 
by cracking groundnut and other fatty oils. We must 
point out that cheap hydroeleetricity and the astounding 
improvements in chemical industrial technique have 
revolutionised the manufacture of basic chemicals and 
industrial products. Also the exigencies of the last Great 
War and the present world wide war have, if we might 
borrow an apt chemical word, catalysed industrial out- 
put. Thus the raw materials of a past century need no 
longer in all places be the raw materials of the present 
century. In the nineteenth century utilisation of waste 
products was necessary to sustain an industry and to make 
it economical and profitable; now the socalled waste pro- 
ducts generally furnish new and important materials, so 
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that there is a chain of industries around the key industry. 
Often minor industries assume prominence and the main 
industries become less significant. In democratic America 
democratisation in politics has had its repercussions in 
democratisation of thought and of industry. For 
example, after common salt is removed from sea water, 
the mother liquor, formerly looked upon as stale, unprofita- 
ble and unworkable is now, in their hands, an important 
source of magnesium, a m.etal so vital in the elemental state 
or as alloys, for peace or for war. One of the biggest brains 
of India, Sir M. Visveswarayya, has recognised the neces- 
sity for industrialisation as the means of increasing the 
standard of living of the teeming millions of our country at 
the present day and the only salvation for India. Indus- 
trialise or perish’ is his sage advice to the country at the 
present day, with its vast untapped mineral and vegetable 
resources. India like America is a subcontinent and there 
need be no fear of the markets becoming glutted with 
finished products. Our idea is that for a long time to 
come, India could well afford to consume the fruits of her 
own agriculture and industry. India should industrialise 
so that it may first be self-contained and self-sufficient. 
We fervently hope that eminent economists also would 
agree with our point of view. 


THE WORD ‘sftJFSoS’ AND COMMENTATORS. 

By 

K. A. SiVARAMAKRISHNA SaSTRI. 

In his standai'd and popular work on Indian Logic, the 
Muktavali, Visvanatha Paneanana classifies words into 

four kinds— and As illustra- 

tions he cites four words — qfa and 

the first comes under because it conveys an'' idea — 

a cook — only with the help of its derivative significance. 

The second quite in contrast with the first 

conveys something without any reference to its etymologi- 
cal significance. The third qf when it means lotus, 
has the double signification *5^ and simultane- 
ously. The last word is capable of denoting two 

different ideas— a tree and a sacrifice — ^with the help of the 
two significations alternately operating. 

Now what does the term qtfniqs mean? Is it a 
compound to be split into qt and or a single com- 

pound denoting a single idea? As it cannot be determined 
by the text itself we depend upon commentaries. Among 
those now available, the Dinakari, a very popular one, does 
not explain the word but only remarks that in many books 

the reading qtq^sq instead of qtq»i355 is found, but it is an 
error.^ 

1. ‘ ‘ qwqqr^ ’ ?rq qrs: I q 1 

The Dinakari Balamanorama Edn, (1923), pp. 581-85. 
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Another Commentator, Sri Rayanarasimha, criticises 
Dinakara and tries to justify the reading set aside by him. 
He says that the word taken as ^5 means a coun- 
try; but if it is taken as it may mean somebody 

taking crcvam. In the sanie way the discarded also may 
be taken as ^ when it means a tent or a canopy while it 
is equally capable of conveying the idea of a man tasting 
cream. Therefore neither of the two is to be preferred to 
the other. Further he suggests ‘ as a satisfactory 

reading,^ Ramarudra, a conmientator on the Dinakariya 
does not agree with Dinakara in rejecting the reading 


Now, forgetting the two commentaries for a while, let 
us examine the text itself which runs thus— 


(1) m qsii i 


“ q«rs<irfq ” qi3;, ’ f§rr|: I 

q t*iqciT^T5i^:r ‘ ’ ifq qis: | ^«rr 

3E[tr555q^^trq I 9tqrg:%|r^g;§^%f 

qrs:t %i:rq3pa%| ‘ ifg, %|F7?g; ‘5Tqi^’ ifafqiSJl qisqqq*^ 

grmRsswrPr wqis qq f m l’ 

qjir) Balamanorama, Edn. pp, 583-4. 


■■8. 

jRsqq 1 





aqdpft, B. M. Edn, p. 581. 
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(^) 2Rf ^r9?5Jtoi I 

It must be noted that in each case, except in the second 
the author gives only one illustration. In the second case 
wo examples, according to the commentators, are cited 
A glance at the text tells us that the author might not have 
tound any necessity to cite two examples in this case 
alone- . and in all probability might have given only one 
exam^e as in all other cases. It is also to be Led 
that Dmakara without giving any reason simply discards 
the other reading as spurious. Therefore we should find 
out the meaning of the term jflTO which may help us 
in maintaining the propriety of the text and in justifying 
Dinakara’s remark on ’flJjwgq. 

We come across very many terms in Sanskrit like 
^1%?, qfg, qtp and The first means a tower, 

the second, a precious stone, the third a cattleshed, and the 
fourth and the fifth, two and six animals respectively. In 
all these cases the first part ?ift has entirely lost its signi- 
ficance. Hence we can freely use those terms along with 

any word and coin forms like ms, 

Tiiese terms which were once used strictly 
to mean cowshed, couple of cows etc., have graduaUy lost 
the significance of their part jff and become current coin 
in their loose sense. The great grammarian Katyayana 


4. B. M. Edn., pp. 581-«. 
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first treats ’its. ’itp and as terminations to 

be added to the pratipadikas (stems) like 
etc., and later considers them as compound words 
without any significance attached to their part ’it*- 
Kaiyata, the commentator on Patanjali’s Mahabhashya, 
going a step further, seems to have treated them as 

% and The word I® is derived by 

adding a Taddhita termination to the stem to mean 
gingelly oil. If this significance is to be rigidly followed, 
terms like and I'fgCfcis become contradictions. 

So we have to rely upon grammar to get the forms but not 
the meanings of The second sr^'t'^5 generally used 

to mean skilful or well versed, is derived as JifS- 
(expert in Vina-— a musical instrument). Therefore it 
goes without saying that the term in the expression 

loses its derivative sense and stands for 

skilful. Hence we may use without 

redundancy. 

In the light of the considerations urged above it is clear 
that we need not attach any value to a part of a com- 

6. ssqEiwrsr 1 m gtsi I w 

... ?r f ra I ’it|g ’iis’i*! J 

rag: i 

Patanjali on V. 2-2S, Vol. Ill, Kieiiiorn, p. 376-'/. 

wr ^ sssset: | sifst sffcr 

I #5!55 I |5i ??rr<T *i^fcr i 

Oa Patanjali, (V. 2-29) , Vol. Ill, Benares Edn., p. 72. 
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pound in order to fix its meaning. Why not then we say 
that the word also stands simply for 

without any value attached to its part seeing that that 
word has the following accepted meanings: (1) the globe; 

(2) a multitude of cows?’’ At the same time also 

means a globe’.® In contrast to this and 

mean ‘a terrestrial globe.’® It is further to be noted that in 
no Sanskrit lexicons do we find the word while 

is found in some of them though its 2nd mean- 

mg a multitude of cows’ and other derivative meanings 

alone are given. ® . 

_ The above observations enable us to infer that Visva- 
natha Pancanana and his commentator Dinakara treat the 

;jJole term_ as conveying a single idea~the globe. 

This establishes the propriety of the text and justifies the 
remark of Dinakara that in the place of qhro 

IS erroneous. ^ Do we still expect him to assign any reason 
or his rejection of the reading ? jsfo; therefore the 

two commentators Ramarudra and Ramanarasimha do not 
seem to have caught the significance of the text, and of 
the remark of Dinakara. 


8 . 

9. 

10 . 


r I’ (1922), p. 193 . 
. i. aidya K-anskrit English Dictionary (1889) p 251 

£m asi). r® 

Sir M. Momer-WiIIiams, ibid, p. 775. 

V. S. Apte, ibid. p. 409. 

V. S. Apte, ibid, p. 409. 

^®’'^«'’scaspati, Brahdabhidhana, Vol. IV 
271,8. St. Petersburg Dictionaiy, p. 808. 


THE TREFOIL DECORATION IN INDO- 
MEDITERRANEAN ART 

By 

The Rev. H. Heras, S.J., 

Director, Indian Historical Research Institute, St. Xaviefs 

College, Bombay. 

Amongst the relics discovered at Mohenjo Daro and 
Harappa perhaps there is none that has been reproduced 
so much in modern books on ancient art and on Indian civili- 
zation than the fragment of a little image of a man whose 
head is surrounded by an ornamental ribbon, and whose 
body is covered with a cloth decorated with trefoil^ (Fig. 1) . 
He has almost always been described as a yogin, perhaps on 
account of the slight opening of the eyelids and the position 
of the eyes, without paying attention to the diadem-like 

1. Marshall, Mohenjo Daro and the Indus Cmlizatton, III. 
pi. XCVII; Mackay, Die Induskultur, pi. 20, (Leipzig, (1938) ; 
Mackey, The Indtis Cfeilizotion, pi. H. No. 2; Mookerji, Hindu 
Civilizaticm, p. 19. (London, 1936); Memoirs of the Archaeological 
Survey of India, No. 41. pi. 3: (Calcutta, 1929); Masson-Oursel 
(and others), Ancient India and Indian Civilization, frontis- 
piece (London, 1934); Rawlinson, India, pi. i, (London, 1937); 
Coonwiiaswaxaj, History of Indian and Indonesian Art. pi. 1; 
Archaeological Survey of India, Annxtol Report, 1925-26, pi. xlii' 
(Calcutta, 1928); Reau, Arts Musulmans, extreme Orient, p, 119, 
fig. 17 (Paris, 1939), Childe, New Light on Most ancient East pi. 
xxi, (London 1934); Mackay, la civUtsation de VIndus, pi. VIII, 
No. 2, (Paris, 1936); etc. 







Minoan Bull Rhyton 


Trefoil faience inlays from Crete 


Fig. 7. 

Perseus killing the Medusa. 
(Painting on an Attic jug) 




rr A — V decorated 

g b. A yogin in India has never used such beautiful 

image we now contem- 
plate, thanks to the labour of the Archaeological Depart- 
ment, was a king of the proto-Indian people, a Mina Ve 
shinning one,” “a farmer of the Grab.”^ The fillet or rib- 
bon round his head was the real royal diadem, that bandha 
which was tied round the head when the pattabisheka of 

Itr performed.^ In the Assyrian poem of Gil- 

gamesh, a Sumerian king of the city of Uruk, we read that 

suLT^"*'''’ Utnaphishtim orders one of his servants to 
PP y new apparel to Gilgamesh and among other things 
he also mentions this royal ribbon: “Be the band round his 

^-dem pre! 

y Greek and Roman rulers in their state functions. 

Ihe rich mantle over his shoulders was perhaps a cere- 

tionsVn?’ ^ cloak, for both func- 

tions religious and royal were united in him.« Let us pay 

trebf P^J^tern that decorates this robe. It is the 

treble leaf, scientifically denominated Trifolium, and ordi- 

arily called trefoilf That this desivn -nnf. 
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that early period, the existence of beads decorated with it 
among the proto-Indian relics sufficiently evincesJ After 
all there was nothing extraordinary in the pattern. It could 
have been selected to decorate the roj^al cloak in the same 
way as any other beautiful design. 

But if we now turn the pages of history a bit, we shall be 
greatly surprised to find the same pattern decorating three 
bulls hailing from Sumer.® They are images representing 
the “bull of heaven,” “the leading bull of the 3'’ear,” i.e. 
the first constellation of the solar year.® (Fig. 2) One of 
these three bulls has besides the sun, the moon and a star — 
probably the morning star — on its back in the centre of the 
trefoils, that cover its body.“ Another specimen, which is 
now in the Louvre Museum has a horned human head after 
the fashion of the late Assyrian bulls representing the guar- 
dian spirits of the royal palace.” (Fig. 3) . Was there any 
link between the trefoils of India and the trefoils of Sumer? 


in. the NEaghiris. With no other indication, than a trefoil sign it is 
impossible to identify the THfotium suggested by the above decora- 
tive motif. 

7. Marshall, Mohenjo Daro and the Indus Chnlization, III. 
pi. CXVI. Nos. 40, 49, 53; pi. CLII, No. 17; Mackay, Further Exeava- 
tims at Mohenlo Daro, pi. CXXXVII, No. 57; 66; ol. CXXXVII. 
No. 97; pi. CXXXVIII. No. 1. 

8. Evans, The Palace of Minos, ll, p. 281. 

9. Sayce, Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion as 
illustrated hy the Religion of the Ancient Babylonians, pp. 292-293. 
(London Oxford, 1897). 

10. Wooley, The Development of Sumerian Art, pi. 55, a, 
(London). 

11. Hetizey, Catalogue des AnUtpdtes Chaldeennes, No. 136, 
Claris, 1902). 
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Our inquiry will produce still more interest when we 
realize that this pattern has been used to decorate the im- 
ages of the Egyptian goddess Hathor represented as a cow, 
on each side of the funeral couch of the famous Pharaoh 
Tutankhamen. (Fig. 4). Elliot Smith has explained at 
length how this celestrial cow, a totally “uncow-like crea- 
ture,” was placed on the sides on the Pharaoh’s couch. 
Hathor was supposed to be the giver of life, thd earliest of 
the great Egyptian Mothers, the divinity that had to give 
new inunortal life to the deceased. “The object of the 
cowshaped couch was to ensure by magical means this 
translation of the deceased to heaven.”^^ Now these two 
images of Hathor in Tutankhamen’s couch are lavishly 
gilded and fuUy decorated with lapis-lazuli trefoils of 
beautiful uniformity. Was there any special magical cliann 
in this decoration of Hather in the funeral chamber of 
EgjJTpt’s sovereign? 

Our suspicion is confirmed by the fact that we find the 
trefoil once again decorating a sacred object in Crete. 
Amongst the objects discovered by Sir Arthur Evans at 
the Little Palace of Knossos, there is a clay bull’s head 
rhyton painted black and white. (Fig. 5) . The most com- 
mon device in this painting is the trefoil, which also finds 
a special central place at the back of the bull.^® The sacred 
use of these bull’s shytons is well known. We have seen 
one of them equally decorated from Sumer. In India 
amongst the Saivas in relatively modern times receptacles 
with a bull’s head outlet are not infrequent. Similar ones 

12. Elliot Smith, Tutanhhamen and the Discover]/ of his tomb 
by the late Earl of Carnavon and Mr. Howard Carter, pp. 103-112 
(London, 1923). 

13. Evans, op. cit, I, fig. 370; n, p. 536, 
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have been found in Egypt.“ The decoration at least of two 
such rhytons one in Sumer and another in Crete with 
the trefoil does not seem to be completely accidential. 

Moreover, again at Knossos a number of trefoil fai- 
ence inlays, some of them coated with gold foil were un- 
earthed by Sir Arthur Evans,^® (Fig. 6) . The rich material 
used for these inlays, accidentally fallen fi’om the piece 
they wei*e decoratingy shows the great importance of this 
pattern which we find once more used in the Greek classi- 
cal period. 

In an Attic jug of the middle of the 6th century B.C., 
now kept in the British Museum, there is a painting repre- 
senting the slaying of the Medusa. Persus is actually 
thursting his harpe into the throat of the female monster 
(Fig. 7). He wears a fawn-skin over a chiton. That skin 
is decorated with a number of circles surrounded with dots, 
which are described as stars, and in their midst there is a 
clear specimen of a trefoil.^ 

Similarly on another Attic vase of the Louvre Museum 
goddess Athena is shown carrying a shield, the device of 
which is three treble leaves round a central circle.” (Fig. 
8) . Again the chiffon worn by a corai (a maiden conse- 
crated to religious service) of the same Museum is decorated 

14. Flinders Petrie, Hyfcsos and Israelite Cities, pL XXXII 
{London, 1906). 

15. Evans, op. cit, I, p, 451. 

16. Woodward, Perseus. A Study in Greek Art and Legend, 
pi. 13-a (Cambridge, 1937); Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study of 
Greek Religion, p. 225, fig. 45 (Cambridge, 1908). 

17. Carpus Vasorum Antiquorum, France 8, Louvre, III, Hg, 
pi. I. No. I. 
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with small circles grouped in threes in a trefoil fashion/® 
Finally a silen painted on a vase of the Boston Museum 
has his forehead and bold head decorated with at least five 
visible trefoil signs/® 



Fig. 8. Three trefoil device on Athena’s Shield (Attic Vase of Louvre 

Museum) 

Going further west we come across the same decora- 
tion in an Etruscan mirror. (Fig. 9). The main figures 
of this work of art are Apollo and Dionysos between whom 
one sees the head of the sun surrounded by a circle of rays. 
Above this group and walking to the left there is a huge 
panther that has a small animal in its mouth. The whoie 
body of the feline is decorated with spots arranged in tre- 
foil groups. Only once four points have been grouped in- 

18. De Rider, Les bronzes antiques du Louvre, I, Les 
figuarines, No. 236, (Paris, 1913). 

19. Boston, No. 10, 179: Beazley, Attic Red-figured Vases in 
American Museums, p. 82, fig. 50 bis (Cobridge U. S., 1918) . 
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stead of three.®® What the symbolism behind this brute is 
we are not able to say. It is the constant companion of 
Dionysos and the Maenads even down to the classical 
period. Dionysiacal panthers decorated with trefoils and 
at times with quatrifoils may be seen in anEtruseantomb 
at Tarquinia^ on a painted vase of the Museum of 
Munich ® and on a siamnos of the British Museum.®® 

The same trefoil three dot arrangement is used to deco- 
rate the cloth that covers the lower part of the body of 
Apollo in a vase painting of the Hermitage Museum of 
Petrograde.®* 

The trefoil in Crete developed into a quatrifoil some- 
times. A Mycenaean bull on a vase found at Cyprus (Fig. 
10) has a number of trefoils on the upper and lower portions 
of its body. The quatrifoils form a central row. The front 
portion of the animal is covered with small crosses, which 
are the last development of the trefoil.®® 

The same evolution we discover in the painting of a 
bull rhyton carried by a servant on a wall in the tomb of 
Men-E!heperra-serib, High Priest of Amon at Thebes. This 
rhyton has mixed trefoils and quatrifoils.®® 

20. Gerhart, EirmTcisehe Sjnegel, pi. CCXCII; Harrison, 
Themis, p. 442, fig. 136 (Cambridge, 1912). 

21. Weege, Efruskische Malerei, p. 68. fig. 62, (Hall, 1921) 

22. Ducati, Storia della Cermiea Greca, 11, p. 330, fig. 247. 

23. B. M. stamnos No. E443; Beadey, op. cit, p. 55, fig. 35. 

24. Hei'mitage Museum Catalogue, No. 1807. 

25. Corpus Vasorum Awtiquorum, Great Britain, I, British 
Museum, 11, C. b, pi. 7, No. 10. 

26. Meyer, Fremdendarstellungen, pp. 596-600; Max-Muller, 
Egyptian Research, II, pi. I-XXII, 




Etruscan mirror with the figures of Apollo. 
Dion, Ysos and the Sun. 


Hathor decorated with quatrifoils 
or crosses. 


Bull decorated with trefoils, quatrifoils and crosses 

(Mycenaean Vase) 
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Consequently, the celestial cow Hathor also was deco- 
rated with quatrif oils or crosses in later specimens. 
(Fig. 11). 

The trefoil decoration has also been found in Spain 
adorning the forehead of busts of the mother goddess un- 
earthed in the vicinity of Alicante, on the eastern coast of 
Spain, and in Ibiza, one of the Balearic Islands.^’' Ib.e 
trefoil appears once more in a scrol-frieze, round a mosaic 
of the labours of Hercules, discovered near Valencia.^ 



Fig. 12. Trefoil frieze round mosaic of Hercules* labours (Valencia, Spain) 



Fig. 13. Trefoil frieze round church gate at Eubio, Spain. 


(Fig. 12) . This frieze is repeated round a romanesque gate 
of the Church of Rubio in Catalonia, built in the 13th cen- 
tury (Fig. 13). 

27. Lafuente Vidal, Excavaciones era la Albufereta de Alicante 
{Antique Lucentum), fol. XI (Madrid, 1934). 

28. Rodenwaldt, Arte Clasico, p. 779 (Barcelona, 1933). 
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It is said that the Druids, who according to some 
authors were the priests of the nation prior to the Celts in 
France in England and in Ireland,'^® a nation which to all 
evidence seems to be Mediterranean, held the trefoil in 
^eat veneration.^’' In fact traditions comiected with the 
life of bt. Patrick infoi'm us that he used the trefoil in order 
to explain the mystery of the Holy Trinity to the Irish 
pagans, a f act which seems to suppose that the trefoil Was 
loiown to them as a religious symbol or object. Even now 
in some European countries the quatrifoil seems to have 
some superstitious beliefs attached to it. It is supposed to 
be a sign of good luck.''^ 

What was the symbolism behind this simple sign? 

The real meaning of the trefoil is still a mystery. One 
thing seems certain, that it must have a very high per- 
hap religious significance; for in the cases studied above, 
it is always found in connection with something sacred! 

In Mohenjo Daro the priest-king who was the repre- 
sentative of god amongst the people, in Egypt the image 
of a goddess, in Sumer the heavenly bull, in Crete an ob- 
ject used for sacred purposes, in Greece the dress of a god 
and the shield of a goddess. Amongst the Etruscans a 
symbolic animal, the constant companion of a god; in 
Spain the headgear of a goddess, a mythological represen- 


29. Cf. Heras, “Quienes eran los Druidas?,” Ammrias 
(Barcelona), II, pp. 17-32. 

ir,A The Druids. A Study in Keltic ReUgion, pp. 

124-125. {London, 1927). 

3L De Gubernatis, La Mithologie des plantes, U, p. 360 
(Paris, 1882). 
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tation and the gate of a Church, Further archaeological 
discoveries will perhaps enlighten us on this interesting 
subject. The trefoil looks like a trifle. Yet it may have 
a sublime symbolism behind it. 

In point of fact the triple leaf of the bilva tree, Aegle 
marmelos, is still much venerated in India and is dedicated 
to Siva in his three-fold function of creator, preserver and 
destroyer. The leaves of the vilva tree are placed on the 
linga to cool the heated deity One of Siva’s titles is Bil- 
vadanda, i.e. “he who holds the staff made of Bilva.” 

The sacredness of this trefoil leaf may be guessed from 
the following story narrated in the Skanda Fur ana: 

Once upon a time there was a hunter who was living 
in the region near the Himalayan mountains. One day 
while hunting he was overtaken by nightfall. In order to 
escape the wild beasts, he climbed a tree where he spent the 
night in great discomfort. Natoaliy he often shook the 
branches of the tree while changing his position, and at 
each motion of the branches many leaves were failing. 
How, a linga happened to be under that tree and since 
the tree was a bilva^ the trefoil leaves were falling over 
the linga. Siva is said to have been highly pleased. When 
a few days after the hunter died, Yania the god of death 
was put to flight after a violent quarrel and Siva carried 
the hunter to heaven. Later Yama complained to Nandi, 
Siva’s vehicle and servant of the latter’s treatment. Then 
Nandi replied: “This man has been a great sinner who had 
no scruple to shed blood; but before he died, he fasted, 

32. Martin, The Gods of India, A brief Description of their 
History, Character and Worship, p, 240 (London Toronto, 1914). 
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watched, and offered bilva leaves to the linga. This action 
has cleansed him from his sins.”®® 

Some statues of Saiva saints and devotees are repre- 
sented -miih. a, jata-makuta, or hair head-gear, ending in a 
trefoil (Fig. 14). In modern times images or painting re- 
presenting Siva or his linga axe often associated with the 
three leaves of the bilva (Fig. 15). Even Vishnu and 
Krishna are sometimes shown with a trefoil, or three 
peacock feathers joined in the shape of a trefoil, upon their 
jnoAjtita (Figs. 16 and 17) . 

Sir Arthus Evans has tried to explain the appearance 
of the trefoil decoration in Minoan Art by showing its 
plastic evolution from the intersection of three C’s.®* Yet 
we may now state that the trefoil decoration did not origi- 
nate in Crete, as it existed before in India, in Sumer and 
in Egypt. After considering the religious connections of 
this motif throughout the Indo-Mediterranean civiliza- 
tions, we are of opinion that the trefoil is a symbol of the 
divine triad, God who is one and who is three,®® a tenet 
which persistently exists in all those civilizations as if it 
were the religious heirloom of the race.®* 


33. Ibid,, pp. 174-175. Cf. Skanda Purana, III, 3, Adh. 2, w. 
31-32; Gupte, Hindu Holidays and ceremonials with DiasermUon 
on Origin, Folklore and Symbols, pp. 208-215 (Calcutta, 1916). 

34. Evans, The Palace of Minos, IV, pp. 314-315. 

35. Heras, “The Religion of the Mohenjo Daro People/* J.VJB., 
V, pp. 16-18; Heras “Fxirther Excavations at Mohenjo Daro,” The 
New Review, IV, pp. 73-75. 

36. I i^all explain the existence of this belief in all the Indo- 
Mediterranean nations in my work on The Religion of the Proto- 
Indiam and its Evoltition in the Mediterranean Nations. 



i^/ •A'’^i%‘ #' 


Fig. 14. 

A Saiva Saint with the trefoil on his 
head . 

— MiLseum of the Ind. His. Research 
Institute f St. Xavier's College, 
Bombay 


Fig. 15. 

Modern painting of Siva’s Linga with 
the three leaves of the bilva 
on the background. 


Fig. 17. 

Veiuigopal with a peacock feather 
trefoil on the makiita. 







RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN INDIAN CURRENCY 


By 

Prof. V. G. Kale, M.A., 

Poona ^ 

I welcome this opportunity of contributing an article 
to the Commemoration Volume to be presented to the 
Rajah Saheb of Chettinad and thus of paying my tribute 
of appreciation of the large-heartedness and liberal minded- 
ness of an old friend and colleague in the Council of 
State. Being away from headquarters for several days 
and having little free time at my disposal, I had to choose 
for this article a theme that appeared to be topical and 
was handy when I decided to sit down to write. Neverthe- 
less, I feel that Indian currency is a fascinating subject and 
intrinsically of great national importance and no further 
apology is needed to justify the selection I have made of 
one small aspect of that large theme. 

Even a superficial observer will have noticed that in 
Great Britain and in India, the authorities have been try- 
ing to take to heart the lessons taught by the experience 
of the last Great War in the matter of economic policies 
and, as far as practicable, to avoid what turned out to be 
mistakes twenty years ago. Problems relating to 
prices, exchanges, currencies, taxes, rates of inte- 
rest and public debt are being handled with great 
caution but with promptness and decision in the 
light of past experience. This feature of the situa- 
tion is particularly striking in the field of cm- 
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rency and exchange and appeals with special significance 
to a person like myself who had to comment upon Indian 
currency policy in the central legislature and outside, during 
and immediately after the last War. The rupee-sterling ex- 
change was put up then with every unfavourable develop- 
ment in trade and with every rise in the price of silver. There 
were ordinances and bans on the breaking up and transport 
of rapees, but all the coins that were poured into cir- 
culation vanished into hoards or melting pots, creating an 
artificial scarcity of money. This time necessary adjust- 
ments are anticipated and are promptly carried into effect 
and the control of exchange is more tight and satisfactory. 
We have now the comparative advantage that the control of 
the country’s currency and credit is no longer divided as 
it then was but is unified in the hands of the Reserve 
Bank of India. In the last war inordinate demands for 
metallic currency defeated all efforts to supply it, inclu- 
ding the issue of one rupee and two and a half rupee 
currency notes. Let us see how a similar demand for 
metallic currency on an abnormal scale has been met during 
the present war, without serious inconvenience to the pub- 
lic and to the authorities. The latest report on currency 
and finance issued by the Reserve Bank of India gives in- 
teresting information on this subject. 

During the " busy season ” in India, i.e., from Septem- 
ber to March when commercial crops are being moved 
after harvests, notes and rupees are in demand for payment 
to cultivators and for financing of seasonal trade activities. 
During the other-— uiz., the “slack season” — ^there is move- 
ment of currency in the opposite direction and money 
returns to commercial centres through the channels of 
revenue collections and payment for manufacturers and so 
on. AH the currency that flows out into the countryside does 
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not, of course, return in this way. The normal expansion 
of business activity and some hoarding absorb a small 
part of the currency which means an addition to the 
money that remains with the public. “The volume of 
currency in circulation usually reflects the incidence of the 
busy and slack seasons, rising and falling with their altera- 
tion Ordinarily the slack season is taken to 

start when currency begins to return about February or 
March and ends about September or October when return 
gives place to absorption of currency.” (Report on Currency 
and Knance, 1940-41). This process of outflow and inflow 
of expansion and contraction and of absorption of paper 
and metallic currency is a normal feature of the business 
life of India. Abnormal conditions such as a serious dis- 
turbance in the country’s balance of trade, a famine, a 
wide spread panic, changes in the supply or prices of the 
precious metals tend to cause violent fluctuations in the 
above seasonal process of currency distribution. In the 
last war some of these factors combined to produce huge 
absorption of rupees and led to grave embarrassment of 
Government who could not provide metallic currency in 
the face of abnormal rises in silver prices and the rapid 
disappearance of rupees from circulation. 

How are absorption and return of currency calcula- 
ted ? Since the Reserve Bank of India took up the mana- 
gement of the currency “ the variations in the figures of 
notes in circulation as given in the weekly returns of the 
Issue Department of the Bank are taken to indicate absorp- 
tion or return. Notes in circulation now include the 
amounts held in the Government Treasxiries as well as by 
the public, but exclude the holdings of the Banking Depart- 
ment of the Reserve Bank. The absorption or return of 

rupee coin means the decline or rise respectively in the 

w 
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amount of rupee coin held in the Issue Department of the 
Bank.” Since 1935-36 rupee coin does not include half 
rupees, which are shown under small coin and since 24th 
July 1940, rupee coin includes Government of India rupee 
notes. It should be noted here that the circulation of one 
rupee notes the right to the conversion of which into rupee 
coin was withheld from the public was an important 
measure adopted to stem the tide of the absorption of 
rupee currency. 

On the outbreak of the War, it was noticed that a 
heavy demand, which was bound to be partly speculative 
and partly the result of increased business activity, should 
arise and that a larger amount than usual of notes and 
rupees should go into circulation. But the absorption of cur- 
rency during the two years 1939-40 and 1940-41 was extra- 
ordinarily heavy amounting to Rs. 118 crores. This compares 
curiously enough, with a return of currency during 20 
years ended 1938-39 of Rs. 68 crores! The following 
figures show absorption and return during 19 months of war 
up to March, 1941 and the 19 months before the war ended 
August, 1939 : — 

Absorption = (-f-) 


Eetiim 

= (-) 


(In lakhs of Rs.) 

19 Months 

Notes 

Rupees 

Total indud- 
Small coin ing small 
coin 

January, 1938 
to 

August, 1939 

— 4,39 

-22,54 

-6 

— 26,99 

September, ’39 
to 

March, 1941 

+ 78,77 

+ 52,76 

+ 6,91 

+ 138,44 
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The monthly absorption and return of currency are 

given m the following two tables : — 


1939-40 


Currency 

Month 


April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March 

Total 


Currency 

Month 


April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

Sent. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March 

Total 


(In lakhs of Rs.) 


Notes Rupee coin Small coin Total 


— 

38 

Hh" 

1 

+ 

14 , 

— 

92 

— 

18 

■f 

7 

— ^ 

3,18 

— 

3,22 


-18 

— 

6,20 

— 

3,50 


27 

+ 

47 

, — 

2,46 

— 

18 

+ 

24,03 

+ 

33 

+ 

1 ? 

+ 

7,38 

+ 

2,60 

+ 

33 

+ 

9.81 

+ 

3,04 

+ 

43 

+ ■ 

15,81 

+ 

5,28 

+ 

53 

+ 

1,92 

+ 

3,37 , 

+ 

49 

+ 

1,71 

+ 

2,56 

+ 

41 

— 

1,00 

+ 

2,35 

+ 

32 

+ 49,45 

+ 10,08 

+ 

2,21 


- 23 

- 1,03 

- 6,68 

- 9.97 

- 2,17 
+ 24,48 
+ 10,31 
+ 13,28 
+ 21,62 
+ 5,78 
+ 4,68 
+ 1,67 

+ 61,74 


II 

1940—41 


(In lakhs of Rs.) 


Notes Rupee coin Small coin Total 


+ 

1,06 

+ 

2,56 

+ 

29 

4- 

8,92 

+ 

6,81 

+ 

46 

' — ^ 

1,59 

+ 

15,12 

+ 

46 


9,02 

+ 

5,18 

+ 

42 

— . 

6.43 

+ 

3.62 


25 


2,31 

+, 

2,03 

+ 

20 


51 

+ 

1,00 

+ 

39 


48 

+ 

83 

+ 

22 

4" • 

12,10 

+ 

1,13 


46 

•4*" 

3.80 

— 

1,36 

f 

47 

+ 

4,43 

: _ 

1.41 

-f 

38 

+ 

8,18 

— 

2,28 

+ • 

31 

+ 19,11 

+ 33,28 

+ 

4,28 


+ 3,91 
+ 16,10 
+ 13,99 

- 3,42 

- 2,56 
8 

88 
1,53 
+ 13,69 
+ 2,91 
+ 3,37 
+ 6.21 


+ 

+ 


+ 56,62 
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From Table No. I above it will be seen that there was 
a huge absorption amounting to as much as Rs. 57 crores 
during the first four months of the war. In the succeed- 
ing months demand for currency in the shape of notes 
steadily declined but rupees continued to be in large 
demand obviously for hoarding. On the collapse of France 
in June, 1940, in particular, hoarding of rupees became a 
craze. In June the absorption of rupee coin amounted to 
Rs. 15 crores. The return of notes in the three months, 
June to August was extraordinarily heavy and totalled 
nearly to Rs. 22 crores between 15th June and the end of 
August. Coin was freely issued to the public without 
limit, with the result that the holding of rupee coin of the 
Issue Department of the Reserve Bank, which had stood 
at nearly Rs. 76 crores on 1st September, 1939, dwindled 
to Rs. 35 crores in the third week of June, 1941, having 
fallen below the statutory limit of Rs. 50 crores by the end 
of May, 1940. 

This scarcity of currency artificially created by hoard- 
ing had to be promptly faced. Government took two steps 
to meet the situation. Coin was to be supplied in exchange 
for notes only to the extent of the normal and reasonable 
requirements of individuals and refusal to accept coin or 
notes in payment of a debt or otherwise was prohibited. 
These measures produced the desired effect and the situa- 
tion was finally eased with the introduction of the Govern- 
ment of India one rupee notes and the increased supplies 
of newly minted rupees. As it would have taken time to 
provide adequate supplies of new one rupee notes, notes 
which had been printed in 1935 to meet a possible contin- 
gency but which had not been actually used, were imme- 
diately put into circulation. These notes took the place of 
rupee coin both for legal and practical purposes and the 
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Reserve Bank of India Act was suitably amended to rectify 
the position as regards its holding of rupees. New and 
larger sized issue of one rupee notes has now been put in- 
to circulation. 

The short-lived demand for coin was not confined to 
rupees but extended also to small silver coins and to nickel 
and copper. Th absorption of small coin in 1939-40 was 
the largest since 1919-20. The absorption of small coin 
during the first seven months of the war amounted 
to Rs. 2 '63 crores. During the year 1940-41, the absorp- 
tion reached record heights being Rs. 4 '26 crores and there 
was no return of small coin in the slack season of the year. 
In the 19 months of the war period the absorption of small 
coin amounted to Rs. 6‘9 crores whereas in the 19 months 
of the period before the war there had been a return of 6 
lakhs of rupees. 

Foreign exchange has been systematically controlled 
from the very beginning in the present war, both 
in England and in India, and the rupee-sterling rate has 
been steadily maintained. The balance of trade and the 
large balances which the Reserve Bank of India was en- 
abled to have in London have facilitated the maintenance 
of the exchange at a fixed level. The problem, again, has 
not been complicated by a steady and abnormal rise in the 
price of silver as it happened in the last war. The heavy 
absorption of rupees and of small coins indicated the direc- 
tion of the difficulties that might arise in this connection 
and prompt steps were taken to prevent possible undesir- 
able developments. Two ordinances were issued one in 
July and the other in December, 1940 announcing that the 
fineness of the half rupee and of the whole rupee would be 
reduced from eleven-twelfths of fine silver and one-twelfth 
of alloy to one half of fine silver and one half of alloy. 


Thesq’ measures were obviously intended to prevent un- 
necessary waste of silver in view of large demand for coin 
and to discourage hoarding. The rupee and the s ma ll 
silver coin have thus been now reduced to the true status 
of token currency. 

In a war like the present, reaching ever-widening 
dimensions, the importance of keeping the country’s 
currency system on an even keel cannot be exaggerated 
and the brief account given above of the developments 
which have taken place in the domain of Indian currency 
and of the farsighted policy which the Government and 
the Reserve Bank have adopted with commendable 
promptness in connection therewith, is calculated to create 
a feeling of confidence in the public mind that the authori- 
ties concerned will meet every difficult situation as it arises, 
in the appropriate manner. 


ON A PROJECTIVE TRANSFORMATION 


By 

P. Kesava Menon, M.Sc. 

The focal properties of conics are usually studied by 
means of projections involving the circular points and cir- 
cular lines. This paper is mainly an attempt to study 
those properties by a simpler projective transformation in 
a single plane. The transformation is then extended to 
spaces of higher dimensions. 



Let O be a given point, and I a given line. Take any 
point P in the plane determined by the point 0 and the 
line 1. Let OP intersect I in Q and let K be the harmonic 
conjugate of P with respect to O and Q. 

If P moves along a curve C, R will move along a curve 
P which we shall call the ‘transform’ of C. 

As an immediate consequence of the definition of the 
transformation we have 
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Theorem 1. All straight lines through O transform 
into themselves. 

Let V be the foot of the perpendicular 
from O on 1. Then, since P, E divide 
OQ harmonically, it foUows that I bi- 
sects the angle PVR. Hence we have 

Theorem 2. A straight line through V transforms 
into its reflection about the line 1. 

As a corollary to the above theorems we 
get 

Theorem 3. The transformation preserves the angles 
at 0 in magnitude and sign and the 
angles at V in magnitude but changes 
the sign. 

It is clear that the transform of any point 
on the perpendicular bisector of OV is 
at infinity; conversely, the transform of 
any point on the line at infinity lies on 
the perpendicular bisector of OV. 

Therefore we get 

Theorem A. The perpendicular bisector of OV trans- 
forms into the line at infinity; and con- 
versely, the line at infinity transforms 
into the perpendicular bisector of OV. 

2. Next we shall discuss the equations of the transfor- 
mation. TaMng 0 as origin and OV as the initial line, we 
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have, if (r,«), (r',^) be the points P and R respectively, and 
OV=2c, then 

-L 4. Jl. — . ^ 

r r' ~ OQ c“ 

If (x,y), (x', 3 /) be the cartesian co-ordinates of P, R 
respectively, then dividing both sides of ( 1 ) by cos e and 
sin ^ separately, we get 


1,1 1 ,1,1 

X ^ x' c ’ 1/ ^ y' 


X 


cy' 


so that 



ex' 

y = 

cy' 

- c ’ 

x' — 

and 



, CX 

x' ^ ^ 

X — c 


cy 

X — I 


(2) 


Hence we have the 


Theorem 5. The transformation is projective, so 
that the transform of an algebraic curve 
of the nth degree is a curve of the same 
degree. In particular, straight lines 
transform into straight lines and conics 
into conics. 

Also, from (1) we have 

£l = ~ ° _ c ' 

f c X — c ( 2 ) 

I^t the transforms of the points Pi (xi, ji) be Pi' (xi'. 
yi ) (i=l, 2, 3) and let the radii vectors OPi, OPi' be denoted 
by n, Ti' respectively. 
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If, further, A, A' denote the areas of the triangles 
Pi Ps P$, Pi' P 2 ' Ps' respectively, then 


l> 

il 

X,' 


1 



cyi 






x,—c 


< 

y/ 

1 


cx^ 

Ml. 



Vt 

1 



x,—c 

cys 






— c * ' 



, 1 


,1 


2 II (a;,-c) 

f =1 


caj, , cy,, «!,~c 
cx,, cy^, X^-C 
<n/t> *,-c 


3 

n (*i-c) 
<-1 


^ (by (3)). 


Thus we get 

Theorem 6. If Pi, P2, Pa be three points with trans- 
forms Pi',P2',P3' respectively and A, A' 
be the areas of the triangles PiPsP*, 
Pi'Pa'Ps', respectively, then 

OP,' OP,' ^ + ap;:dp,7ap, 

Consider a circle with centre 0 and radius a. Putting 
r=ain ( 1 ) we see that its transform is the conic. 


ocM e — 1 , 
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having O as a focus, the initial line as the transverse axis 
and whose semi latus rectum is a and the distance of the 
directrix from the focus is c. Hence we get the 

Theorem 7. Circles with centre at 0 transform into 
conics with a focus at O and the corres- 
ponding directrix common, the semi 
latera recta being equal to the radii 
of the corresponding circles. Converse- 
ly, a system of conics having a focus and 
the corresponding directrix common, 
can be transformed into concentric cir- 
cles by a proper choice of O and the line Z. 

3. A number of interesting deductions can immediate- 
ly be made. We give a few as illustrations. 

Since the chords of a circle subtending a constant 
angle at the centre envelop a concentric circle, the point of 
contact of a chord with the envelop being on the bisector 
of the angle subtended by the chord at the centre, we get 
on transformation (using Theorem 3) the 

Theorem 8. Chords of a conic subtending a constant 
angle at a focus envelop a conic having 
that focus and the corresponding direct- 
trix common with the given conic. 
Further, the point of contact of a 
chord with the envelop lies on the bi- 
sector of the angle subtended by the 
chord at the focus. 

If a polygon be inscribed in a circle and 
circumscribed to a concentric circle, then 
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the sides of the polygon subtend a cons- 
tent angle at the common centre. Cor- 
respondingly we have the 

Theorem 9. If a polygon be inscribed in a conic and 
circumscribed to another having one 
focus and the corresponding directrix 
common with the former, then the sides 
of the polygon subtend a constant angle 
at the common focus. 

Moreover, the necessary and sufficient condition that 
a polygon of n sides be circumscribed to a circle of radius a 
and inscribed in a concentric circle of radius h is a=h cosJt/n. 

Therefore we have 

Theorem -m. The necessary and sufficient condition 
that a polygon of n sides may be circum- 
scribed to a conic of semi-latus rectum 
o and inscribed in another conic having 
one focus and the corresponding direc- 
trix common with the former and whose 
semi-latus rectum is 6 is a=b cos^/n. 

If in Theorem 6 we take Pi, Pa, Pa on a circle with centre 
0 and radius a, the area of the triangle Pi, Ps, Pa, will remain 
constant if the sides subtend constant angles at the centre. 
Hence we immediately deduce 

Theorem 11. If Pi, Pa, Ps be three points on a conic 
such that the sides of the triangle PxPaPs 
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subtend constant angles at a focus, O, 
and if A denotes the area of the triangle 
PiPaPa, then 


OP,. OP,. OP. 


is constant. 


Since the maximum triangle inscribed in the circle is 
equilateral, it- follows that the maximum value of 

- -- ^ _ is attained when the sides of the triangle 

UPl'OP2‘OP3 

3V3 

subtend the same angle at O, and is then equal to — — , 

4a 

where a is the semilatus rectum. 

A circle with centre at the midpoint of OV has its 
equation in the form 

(35— cf + t/* ss a*. TMs by (2) transforms into 




that is, into the hyperbola, 

{x'-cy 


which has the midpoint of OV as its centre, the semi-latus 
rectum and the conjugate axis to a and c respectively, and 
the x-axis for the transverse axis. Thus we get 


Theorem 12. Circles having a common centre can be 
transformed into concentric hyperbolas 
whose conjugate a,xes coincide and are 
equal in length, and whose latera recta 
are equal to the radii of the correspond- 
ing circles [We have only to chose O, V 
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such that the common centre is the mid- 
point of OV] . 

The converse is also true. 

Since 0, V are fixed points for all hyperbolas of the 
system (4) being the points where the circle, concentric 
with the hyperbolas and having its radius equal to the 
common semi conjugate axis meet the transverse axis, it is 
clear that we can obtain from theorem 12, theorems ana- 
logous to theorems 8, 9 and 10. The actual statement of the 
theorems is left to the reader. 


It may be remarked here that circles having centre at 
V transform into conics having a focus at V and the cor- 
responding directrix common, the semi-latera recta being 
equal to the radii of the corresponding circles. 


4. The method of transformation given above can 
easily be extended to spaces of higher dimensions. For the 
transformation in n-diamensions we have simply to re- 
place the line I by an (n-l)-flat. If 2c be the distance of 
the (n-l)-flat from the origin O it follows, exactly as in 
the case of two dimensions, that the relation connecting 
OP and or is 


i + ± 

T T 


cos 6 


m 


If we take OV as the xi-axis we get the following trans- 
foimation scheme in cartesian coordinates: 


cx,' 
ar,'— <j 

*t - • 


(t 1, 2, «) {6) 
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The content A of an (n+l) — simplex formed by the 
points 


% ( aVy Xr,,......, Xm ) (r = 1, 2, » + l) 


baing 




^ ...... 1 




we have, if A' denotes the content of the transformed sim- 
plex, analogous to theorem 6, tiie 

Theorem 13. 


A' 


OPi • OP, ... OPn + 1 OP ^' . OP,' ... 


0 . 


We can also write down without difficulty the analogues 
of the other theorems. 


VYAVAHARIKA— PRAMANYA— A CRITIQUE 

By 


B. N. Keishnamtoti Sarma, MA. 

To be true to Monism in philosophy one must naturally 
deny the reality of human experience altogether. To do 
so bluntly, would however be shocking to the susceptibili- 
ties of man. The Buddhist and the Advaitin have therefore 
tried to disguise the bitterness of their pill by the 

sugarcoat of sarr^R^sTmT'nT (provisional validity) which 
they assign to human experience. Madhva feels that 

is merely a euphemism for “invalid.” 
It may be a mouthful phrase ; but it cannot satisfy the 
philosopher’s hunger for truth. It is at best a self-compla- 
cent lie with which one cannot hope to deceive all men for 
all time. 

What is this “ opnrsriBl^^srTJTTwpr ” of reality, in point 
of fact ? Is it a ‘ working kind ’ of reality ? That can only 
be when the said reality is assured of tinstultifiability.^ 
The “ syisrg'iRir real ” is admittedly not so. It is futile to 
argue that our ordinary experiences may be credited with 
I'ust as much “ provisional ” validity as a dream experience! 
For one thing there is no proof that our dreams are so 
iitterhj unreal as the argument assumes.^ They are indubi- 
tably the result of ’srr^RT s- — ^the subconscious impressions 

1- fir i 

(Anuvyakhyana) 1.4,89, 

2 . • * * 
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of the waking state. It is otherwise difficult to see the 
necessity for a “material cause”® ( s) and an 

“efficient cause ’ in their case. Non-entities like the Sky- 
flower are never in need of such causes. 

_ Even the dreams and illusions are not wholly vmxeal 
There is an element of reality in them: — 

No one cares to deny even at a later date that he had gone 
thro’ such and such an experience.^ To that content then, 
the dream or the illusion must be said to be real. The ele- 
ment of unreality comes in only at the point of its identifi- 
cation for the nonce with waking experience.® This aspect 
of it alone is corrected and set aside by the — 

not the entire experience as such. Thus, it is not so much 
he actual presence of the snake there as the psychological 
eftect of Its misapprehension there, --which is a fact-that 
IS the real cause of the fright® and the flight of the per- 


3 . 

Samkara, B. S. B. 111,2,6 

nfi,. TOrfir a,,- 

unraro n»A srfea; i 

5. ft , (AV. 1,4,90)!®“"^ 

u (av. i,4,9i). 

7S 
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The example of dreams and illusions would moreover 
be powerless to prove the “provisional validity” of non- 
existent things. It is beyond the capacity of the unreal to 
serve as a practical means of response-satisfaction’ such 
as is partially at least found to be the case in dreams and 
illusions. At any rate, there is difference of opinion anent 
such fitness® — ^whereas both parties to the controversy are 
agreed on the fitness of the real to operate as such a means 
of response-satisfaction.® Why not then admit the reality 

of the world in so far as it admittedly ‘ ‘ ’ 

especially when the ‘ real ’ has been admitted to be 
? The advantage of the argument is cer- 

tainly on the side of Madhva in so far the 
of what is “ Rfssjt ” (unreal) is yet in doubt and to be 
established. 

n. 

It is difficult to condemn world perception as ‘ innately 
deceptive.’ The statement that everything is deceptive and 
unreliable cannot be made without some reservation at least 
in favour of the very reasoning and grounds on which such 
a thesis is sought to be based.^® If this reasoning itself and 
those grounds themselves are deceptive the contrary propo- 
sition would be true that everything is sure and certain.’^ 
The kind of “ negative elench ” of the Khandanakara would 

7. 5fT^rfeprr*!»fR I 

8 . isttw firsr%«TRT?r: (av. ii, 2 , 228 ). 

9. OTsWf# s !5TT%ait I 

ippwf » AV. 11,1,94. 

I av. 1,1 , 17 
fm 3 rff^gr??fcrr ? av. 111.2, 98 . 
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defeatits own purpose and would at once put such irres- 

^ intellectual parley.^^ 
f would recoil upon the Advaitin him- 

Snr-K certitude of his Sakshi (self), 

his Thomas can have no justification to open 

his mouth and make any statement whatever. He must 
Id good-bye to all attempts at arriving at the truth of the 

investigation : ^ 

^ttr. Samkara on B.S.B. 1.1.2. He woSoriJ 

his place among inquirers after truth and 

would be treated as outside the pale of debate (wtraia). 


m. 

tion\!?' r^f*^ of percepUon is called into ques- 
lon that of the monistic Scriptures couM no more 

ately and ultimately rest upon the same Sakshi 
foi their mtoTmetation and understandmg.“ It fa 
Me to put in that tho’ ultimate validity is denied to 
xperience it is conceded some sort of ‘ practical ’ or ‘ pro- 
visional validity.’ What preeiselv ic tt,ic » • • , 

ditv? T« IS this provisional vali- 

emg valid for sometime’ and turning out ‘to 


3|^: j|aT ii 

^T%arr?I^fl^ JTmiSTf t[ AV. in,2,55. 


18. 
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be invalid ’ at another ? In that case, the Advaitic texts 
would share the same fate as worldly experience and the 
“dualistic texts For, it must be admitted 

in fairness that the two groups of texts (as conceived by the 
Advaitin) are mutually exclusive and each is in a state of 
suspended animation and hence invalid in the life time of 
the other. 

Madlrva also refutes the hairsplitting cusdnction 
in valiuity i^arawn by the monist) between the Aavaicic 
texts and tire consolidated experience of duality and cails 
the hakshi to witness. There can oe no ‘degrees of vandity.’ 
The very idea is the result of a confusion of thougnt. Tac- 
tual vaudity can admit of no temporal limits. The true is 
true for ah times and the untrue must remain so now and 
within a given spatio-temporal setting for ever. The so- 
called validity of experience is thus a misnomer. 

The world of expenence that (according to the Advaitin) 
is mre to be nuLhhed (invalidated) with reference to ah the 
three periods of time. 

ta’<?y[afhtiTlh cannot be said to be valid even now : — 

The Advaitin then must not be afraid to strike if wdlmg 
to woimd universal experience. He must therefore make 
bold to throw oif Ms mask and coolly declare that world 
experience is really invalid as it is falsified by the true per- 
ception of the oneness of seif. He should not play a double 
game of running with the hare and hunting with the 
hounds. He would have to state also if the Advaitic proof 
that establishes the oneness of the Atman by negating all 

X4i. ti 

(Sannyaui^^atmvalif 111,2, p. 6bX 
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duality in release, continues to he valid and true for ever 
afterwards or not. In the former case, there would no lon- 
ger be a pure monism. If the said proof (sjtw) of one- 
ness is likely to be stultified in its turn, there would be a 
recrudescence of world experience^® then. Nay, from one 
point of view, an absolute validity for the Advaitic texts 
would be as much detrimental to the interests of a pure 
Monism as that of duality-texts. The Monist would thus 
find himself between the horns of a dilemma. He ran nei- 
ther reject the validity of his own monistic texts nor yet 
hold it to his heart. 

Madhva argues that whatever else may or may not be 
admitted in release. Time as a fundamental category must 
be recognised to persist and endure. Any attempt to nega- 
tive Time in release would still presuppose “Time.” The per- 
sistence of time in release is also borne out by temporal ad- 
jimctslike (then) (thereafter) in passages 

llK© « 

descriptive of the state of release. 

We are thus forced to ascribe the utmost validity to 
whatever is attested by our own intimate personal experi- 
ence of outside reality. Such penetrating experiences (of 
m intimate or immediate character) are never seen to be 

falsified by reason or revelation- : — - 

w g- sTcq^cf; srw^®i?5riTyrJTg{f^crn? AV. m, 2, 64. 

15. Hf!T fir I 

WRcls§[cIfTfjT: II AV. 111,2,61. 

16. AV. n, 2 , 231 . 
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IV. 

In this coiinection, Madhva criticises the plea of the 
Advaitin that the illusory identification of body and self ex- 
perienced by us, is set aside by reason and revelation. He 
argues that far from our being under the grip of any such 
universal and ineradicable delusion, we are all of us gener- 
ally conscious of the essential distinction between the two 
as is attested by the familiar judgment — “This is my 
body.” Nor is such discrimination confined to human be- 
ings alone. It extends to the subhuman species as well 

to the beasts, birds and even aquatic creatures whose lives 
are from the moment of their birth regulated by suitable 
responses to the instinctive emotions of love, aversion, fear 
and want. This shows that these creatures have a vivid 
recollection of their past lives and experience and instinct- 
ively model their present behaviour upon their past^^. So 
then, judgments like ‘I am fair’ ‘I am dark’ are to be 
treated not as erroneous perceptual identifications but as 
figurative usages on a par with others like— ‘ the cots are 

screaming.” { w* The miUionaire that has 

become bankrupt is said to be “lost”. True, if there is such 
a widespread realisation of the distinction of body and soul 
as between a house and the tenant therein, one should ex- 
pect to find people say : “My body is white; not I.” Madhva 
explains that the reason why we do not usually find them 
saying so is not because they do not realise the body and 

17. stPcrrmsir girt *rr^ i 

i 

’aRfT 11 AV. 111,2,68-9, 

18 . » 
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soul to be different ; but because their realisation is not 
vivid enoVfor the nonce, to rise above the counter-acting 
force of the all-pervasiveness of the self within the body. 
The body is shot thro’ and thro’ with the self that pervades 
it inside and out even as fire permeates a flaming ball of iron 
or a heap of coals. So much so that in our sheer inability 
to keep the two apart we are led to use such figurative des- 
criptions as “coal burns” “the iron-ball is ablaze.”^® There 
is nothing strange in this. Even so should it be in the case 
of the body and the self when we say — T am fair’ T am 
dark ‘ I am lost ‘ I have won ’ etc. There is no risk of 
their being misunderstood as such usages have come to 

stay Moreover, awareness of mutual distinction 

may at times go together with an inability to find suitable 
linguistic expression to mark off one thing from another. 
We may be aware of the differentia without being able 
to explain it to the satisfaction of another.^ Instances 
are not wanting of mothers of twins who though capa- 
ble of distinguishing them, would yet be unable to explain 
the how of it to another’s satisfaction. Hence the anxiety 
of Scripture to drive home the destinction and bring it to 
the forefront. 

Thus, the pet theory of the Advaitin that perceptual 
judgments are inherently liable to be sublated by reason 
or revelation stands discredited partly because (1) as be- 
tween the body and soul there is no case at all for such 
identity; (2) or because where the confusion is fostered in 



20 . 


5UT5Ir3rT?T<IT^ ^ I 



Signer s?rgf msi ii av. in2, 70-71. 
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hedonistic circles it is not in the nature of a sense-percep- 
tion at all (but of blind belief in a false doctrine) ; (3) or 
because tho’ perceptual the judgment turns out to be valid 

as in 5 or (4) because where it is invalid as in 

(illusion of silver in nacre) , it is rectified not hy 
reasonmg but by a valid and subsequent perception 

(«l 55 ?rrcr^?jV itself ! There is thus no ease of a percep- 
tual knowledge being set aside solely by inference or 
Scripture without reference to an irrefragable subsequent 
perceptions^ or the test of conviction of The attempt 

at discrediting experience on extraneous grounds is thus 
doomed to failure. That being so, the self-validity of ex- 
perience stands unshaken and the dodge of sqrq^ffcuanfjTTVsr 
is completely exposed. 


21. SS?*? tfJFgsffJ JTOTgfl f^RF 


A FEW CHAPTERS IN ALKALOID CHEMISTRY 


By 

Dr. K. N. Menon, M.Sc., Ph.D., (Loot*.), A.IC., A.I.LSc., 
Professor of Chemistry, Maharaja’s College, Ernakulam 

The chemistry of the alkaloids is one of the most 
fascinating problems offered to students of organic 
chemistry. It is very difficult to make a choice of material 
for an article of this tj^pe and considerations of space 
impose restriction of method of treatment. However, a 
few topics have been selected for presentation in an easily 
readable form. 

Cinchona Alkaloids. 

The chief interest in this group of alkaloids is due to 
its application in malaria. Cinchona bark contains eight 
principal alkaloids of w^hich quinine, dihydroquinine, 
quinidine, cinchonidine and cinchonine are most commonly 
used in medicine. Amongst these five, quinine occupies 
the foremost place of importance. It is very difficult even 
now, to correctly evaluate clinical results and in the case of 
cinchona alkaloids excepting quinine, it is extremely diffi- 
cult to get others in sufficient quantity of absolute purity. 

In spite of the fact that more than a century has 
passed since the discovery of cinchona as an antimalarial 
and despite numerous attempts to solve the problem of 
chemical constitution and antimalarial action, it cannot 
be said that the problem is solved. The difficulties associat- 
ed with the problem are numerous, not the least difficult of 

79 
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which is in instituting strictly comparative clinical tests, 
in view of the non--transmittibility of human malaria to 
experimental animals. 

In 1912 Kaufmann^ advanced the view that the use of 
quinine as an antimalarial agent is due to its substituted 
hydroxy quinoline ethylamine structure. 


CHjO 

(R,R' and R" are hydrogen or alkyl groups) 

The development of this thesis was held up until the 
discovery by Giemsa, Weise and Tropp^ that “Pasiiiodiura 
proeeox”, parasite of bird malaria, can be used as an 
experimental infection. The effect of various drugs on this 
parasite is parallel to their action on that human 
malaria. A quantitative comparison between various drugs 
can bo made by comparing the time required for the appear- 
ance of the parasites in experimentally infected canaries. 
This method, like the use of trypnose in some branches of 
chemotherapy, proved ^mry useful. 

Experiments with cinchona alkaloids have shown that 
for the same type of bird malaria, the lavorotatory alka- 
loid is more effective than its optical isomer. The alka- 
loids have furnished illustrations of striking changes in 
action with slight structural variations and conversely of 
profound structural alteration not affecting action to any 

1. Ber., 1912, 45, 3090; 1913, 46, 63. 

2. Arch Schiffs. U. Ti-openhygiene, 1926, 30, 334. 
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marked degree. It is observed that antimalariai activity 
of cinchoiia alkaloids do not disappear unless (1) changes, 
such as the preparation of various, ethers, are carried out 
to such an extent as to bring about an abnormal increase 
in molecular weight; (2) alteration in the basic character 
of the substance, e.g., by oxidation of the vinyl side-chain 
to carboxyl; (3) change in the structural type, e.g., conver- 
sion to quinicines by opening ouj the quinuclidine portion 
of the molecule. 

There was considerable doubt about the exact nature 

of the products obtained by demethylating quinine. Henry 
and Solomon® find that demethylation with aluminium 
gives apoquinine, C19H22O2N2, mixed with chlorodihydro- 
apoquinine, C19H22O2N2CI. The products of demethy- 
lating quinine with sulphuric acid^ include apoquinine, 
isoapoquinine, and hydroxydihydroapoquinine. Demethy- 
lation of quinidine was studied by Suszko and collabora- 
tors'’ who have isolated apoquinidine in addition to isoapo- 
quinidine. Quinine-apoquinine change involves the shift- 
ing of the double bond besides demethylation. 

® CH30-C9H5N-CH(0H)-C7HiiN~CH:CH2 > 

— ^HO-CsHsN -CH(OH) -CrHioN: CH-CHs (n) 

Goodson® has studied the addition of hydrogen halides 
to the vinyl group and the value of the products formed in 


3. J. Chem. Soc., 1934, 1923. 

4. Ihid, 1935, 966. See also Butler and Cretcher J. Amer 
Chem. Soc., 1935, 57, 1083. 


5. Rec. Trav. Chun., 1933, 52, 839; Rocz. Chem., 1935, 15, 209. 

6. J. Chem. Soc., 1935, 1094. 
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the treatment of malaria. Ainley and King'^ have accom- 
plished the very difficult synthesis of the substance (III) 
which manifested some antimalarial power. 



This synthesis constitutes the first example of an active 
substance modelled on the cinchona type which is not 
known to occur in nature. 

A large number of observations have recently been 
made available by the publication® of the results of a large 
number of experiments carried out under the schemes 
organised by the Health Organisation of the League of 
Nations. A short summary of this report would not be out 
of place in this connection. 

Antimalarial drugs are probably of two kinds, 
schizonticidal and garaetocidai. SchizonticidaJ drugs 
include the naturally occurring cinchona alkaloids and 
atebrin; probably die only representative of garnetocidal 
drug worth mentioning is plasmoquin. The main defects 
of the synthetic drugs, particularly plasmoquin, is their 
toxicity while the principal advantage of atebrin over 
quinine is its more powerful action. The best clinical 
results seem to be obtained by the combined use of 
schizonticidal and gametocidar drugs, quinine-plasmoquin 
being considered to be the best. 

1. Proc. Royal Soc , 1938, B 125, 60. 

8. League of Nations 4tli General Report of the Malaria Com- 
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Ergot Alkaloids, 

The oxytocic properties of ergot has placed it in a 
very important position and has long been used in 
obstetrics. Many attempts have been made to identify 
the principle responsible for the physiological action of 
ergot— to hasten labour or prevent haemorrhage in quer- 
perium. These attempts resulted in the isolation of a 
number of alkaloids. The alkaloids form five pairs, the 
members of each pair being interconvertible. Each 'pair 
consists of a lavorotatory physiologically potent member 
constituting the ergotoxine series and its opposite number, 

a strongly dextro-rotatory, physiologically weak com- 
pound. 

Our knowledge of these alkaloids has progressed in 
rapid strides within the last few years. Barger and Carr » 
Barger and Dale,^° and Kraft^^ showed ergotoxine, 
C35H39O5N5; is convertible into ergotinine by treatment with 
acetic anhydride or by boiling with methyl alcohol. The 
reverse change is brought about by hot, dilute, alcoholic 
phosphoric acid solution. Ergotamine and ergotaminine 
C33H30O9N5, were isolated by StoU,^^ the conditions under 
which this pair undergoes isomeric interconversion being 
governed by conditions similar to those governing the ergo- 
toxine ergotinine conversions. The ergosine — ergosinine 


9. J, Chem. Soc., 1907, 91, 337. 

10. Bioehem. J., 1907, 2j 240. 

11. Arch. Pharm., 1906, 244 , 336. 

12. Sdiweiz, Apoth, Ztg., 1922, SO, 341. See also Smith and 
Tmus, J. Chem., Soe., 1930, 1390; Soltys, Ber., 1932; 65 ; 553- 

Barger, Analyst, 1937, 62 , 340.^^^ ^ ^ ^ 
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pair, CsoHstOsNs, was isolated by Smith and Timmis.^'"* 
Ergocristine and ergocristinine, CsaHsoOsNs, were obtained 
from Spanish and Portuguese ergot by Stoll and 

'Biirckhardt/'* 

The therapeutic values of ergot were ascribed to the 
above four pairs of alkaloids. Moir^® developed a new 
technique for comparing the action of aqueous extracts of 
ergot with those of the four pairs of alkaloids. He found that 
both qualitatively and quantitatively the results obtained 
on human querperal uterus were different. It w'as found 
that the response to the extracts followed much more 
rapidly on their oral administration than did that of the 
alkaloids, the effect of which were, in fact, somewhat erratic 
when administered in this way. The author concluded that 
this must be due to some unknown principle and this infer- 
ence was confirmed by the isolation of the active principle 
invoh ('d by Dudley and Moir.*® This new alkaloid, called 
ergometrine, possesses all the qualities of the liquid 
extracts of ergot. Dudley” has devised a simple method of 
isolation which makes ergometrine probably the most easily 
obtainable of the ergot alkaloids. 

Pure ergometrine, CisBbsOaNs, is a monoacid base.” 
The manufacture of ergometrine has resulted” in the isola- 
tion of another alkaloid ergometrinine, isomeric with ergo- 

13. J. Chem. Soc., 1937, 396. See also Kofler, Arch. Pharm., 
1938, 276, 41. 

14. Zeit. Physiol. Chem., 1937, 250, 1; 1938, 251; 287. 

15. Brit. Mecl. J., 1932, i, 1022, 1119. 

16. Ib;A, 1935, i, 520. 

17. Pharm. J., 1935, 134, 709. 

18. Proc. Roy. Soc., 1935, 1I8B, 478. 

19. Nature, 1935, 136, 259. 
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metrine, into which it is convertible. Stoll and 
Bur ckhardt^ have found a new ergot pair, isomeric with 
ergotoxine and ergotinine, the laevo form, ergocristine, is 
highly active, the dextro form, ergocristinine, is less active. 

The chemistry of the ergot alkaloids is progressins so 


iCOOH 


J. Biol. Chem., 1934, 104, 541. 

Ibid., 1954, 106, m' 

Smith and Timis, J. Ghem.. Soc., 1936, 1440. 
J Biol. Chem., 1936, 115, 227. 

Ibid., 1932, 97, 739. 

J. Amer. Chem. Soe., 1938, 60, 1701. 
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When ergotinine®^ or lysergic acid^^ is submitted to 
nitric acid oxidation, a tribasic acid, CmHdOsN, is obtained 
and this yields quinoline on distillation with soda lime. 
l-Amino-5~methyl-naphthalene is formed by potash fusion 
of dihydrolysergic acid. Jacobs and Craig^^ observe that 
dihydrolysergic acid loses water on pyrolysis to yield a 
neutral unsaturated product to which twm alternative for- 
mulae can be assigned (Va and Vb) 



In the earlier formulation^® of lysergic acid, it was 
assigned an «-amino acid constitution, but in view of the 
■ production of the neutral product and the dissociation con- 
stant of the acid, the P-amino structure®® is preferred. A com- 
pound called ergoline containing the skeleton of dihydro- 
lysergio acid has been synthesised by Jacobs and Gould,®® 
and is represented as the carboxyl and methyl replaced by 
hydrogen. The position of the carboxyl group on the 8th 
carbon atom is also supported by the basic dissociation con- 
stants of dihydrolysergic acid and 6-methyl ergoline. The 
work of Stoll and Hofmann®® on the recmization and 
isomerisation of lysergic acid shows clearly that the acid 
contains only one asymmetric carbon atom as postulated in 
(IV). 

A very interesting and important achievement in 
ergot chemistry is Stoll and Hofmann’s®® partial synthesis 

26. J. Biol Chem., 1937, 120, 141; 1938, 125, 289. 

27. Z. Physiol Chem., 1937, 250, 7. 

28. Ibid., 1938,252,105. 
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of ergometrine and ergometrinine by condensing d-2-amino- 
propanol-1 with racemic isolysergic acid azide, obtained by 
the action of hydrazine hydrate on lysergic acid. This 
synthesis confirms the deductions^ derived from the 
analytical side. 

Monocrotaline. 

Crotalaria spectabilis’, like many species of crotalaria, 
is toxic and its toxicity has been shown to be due to an 
alkaloid monocrotaline,^® C16H23O6N. Hydrolysis of mono- 
crotaline yielded®^ a basic product, retronecine, and an acid, 
C7H12O3, monocrotic acid. ’ 

CieHsaOeN+HaO ^CsHisOsN +CTH12O3+CO2 

The molecular formula of monocrotaline and its 
n^^arolysis to an acid and an alkanolamine places it in the 
s^e group ss Senico, Heliotropium, and Trichodesma 
alkaloids. Another mode of cleavage successful®^ in this 
group is hydrogenolysis. Monocrotaline is readily reduced 
to retronecol, CsH^ON, and monocrotalic acid, CsH^of 

Monocrotalic acid is monobasic, optically active, and 
on heating with alkali is decomposed yielding the mono- 
basic monocrotic acid. Adams and Rogers®' and Adams, 
Rogers and Sprules®® have shown that monocrotic acid 
forms a monomethyl ester which forms a dinitropheny- 
hydrazone. The action of iodine and alkali on the acid 


29. Science, 1935, 82 , 16; J. Chem. Soc., 1937, 396; 

30. Ber., 1890, 23 , 3557 ; J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1935; 57 ; 2560 

31. J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1939; 61 , 2815. 

32. Ber,, 1935, 68, 1051; ‘J. Chem. Soc., 1935; 11 , 

33. J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1939, 61 , 2819, 
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gave iodoform, thus indicating a keto-methyl group. Oxida- 
tion with sodium hypobromite gave a mixture of meso-and 
racemic-a: a'-dimethyl succinic acid. 

The presence of a lactone group in monocrotalic acid 
(VI) is indicated by back-titration of the acid with excess 
of alkali. The acid decomposes on heating^* yielding 
«: P: Y-trimethylangelicalactone (VIII) which is also obtain- 
ed by the dehydration of monocrotic acid (IX). 

(CtH«Os)-cooh: — ^ (CtHhOs) -COOC& 

(VI) (VII) 



0 

C6Hio< i 
CO 

(vni) 

ti 

(C8HnO)-COOH 
(DC) . 


HCL (CtHsOs) COOCHs 


-CHs~OH 

-COs 


(X) I 

(C^Hh02)~C00CH8 


(XI) j 

CCTHn02)~C00H 

(XII) 


Tlie same lactone can be obtained by a two step pro- 
cedure which clarifies the reaction. Methyl monocrotalate 
(VII) on heating in vacuo loses water to give an unsaturat- 
ed ester (X) together with a small amount of the lactone 


M. Ibid., m2. 
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(VIII), This ester can be hydrogenated under high pres- 
sure to a dihydro ester (XI) which in turn may be hydrolys- 
ed to a crystalline lactonic acid (XII). The unsaturated 
ester (X) , on hydrolysis with concentrated hydrochloric 
acid, yields the lactone (VIII). 

Three structures for monocrotalic acid have been con- 
sidered (XIII), (Xllla) and (Xlllb). 


(Xma) CHr 


COOH 


(xnib) 


(xrsT) 


Monocrotalic acid in presence of alkali is decarboxy- 
lated to monocrotic acid (XIV— dimethyl levulinic acid. 
Adams and Lang®® have established structure (XIV) by 
synthesis. Although the synthesis of monocrotic acid has 
confined the structure of monocrotalic acid to the three 
alternatives, it is only a S3nthesis that will finally decide 
the question, 

Retronecine, CsHisOaN contains two hydroxyl groups 
and one double bond; retronecanol, CsHisON, is saturated 
and has one hydroxyl group. These two bases are identical 
with those obtained by Manske®® from retrorsine. The 
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bases are isomeric with analogous bases from the alkaloid 
heliotrine described by Menshikov.®’ Adams and Rogers®® 
have critically revie^ved the work of Menshikov from which 
he deduced that heliotridane was 1-methyl pyrrolizidine 


(XV). 



. r ■. 

CU" 

nj®’ 

j — j-CHj 

kJ--<31«--CHs-CHs 

CHa 

(XV) 

(XVI) 

(XVH) 


By degradation (XV) can yield l-meth'yl-2-s-butyl 
pyrrolidine (XVI) or 1; 3-dimethyl-2-n-propylp5Trolidine 
(XVn). Menshikov’s results and deductions have been 
clarified by the synthesis®® of l:3-dimethyl-2-n-propyl- 
p^uTolidine and its identity with dl-dihydro-des-N-Methyl- 
heliotridane, a compound obtained by exhaustive methyla- 
tion of heliotridane followed by reduction. 

Retronecanol was converted into chlornretronecane 
by treatment with thionyl chloride. The chlorine was 
replaced smoothly by hydrogen, using Raney nickel and 
hydrogen at room temperature, yielding heliotridane. It 
has already been stated that retronecanol is formed in the 
hydrogenation of monocrotaline, two molecules of hydrogen 
being absorbed. The alkaloids heliotrine®’ and retrosine®® 
hydrogenate in a similar manner, hydrogenolysis occurring 
at the ester grouping. Diacetyl retronecine reduces to 
acetylretronecanol*®^ and acetic acid. It thus appears 

37. Ber 1932. 65, 974; 1933, 66, 87.*?: 1935; 68; 1051; 1555: 
1936, 69, 1110. 1799 and 1802. 

38. J, Amer. Chem. Soc., 1941, 63, 228. 
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tKat retronecine and heliotridine contain a remarkably 
labile hydroxyl group which is lost by hydrogenation. 
Adams and Eogers®^ designate the stable hydroxyl group 
a-and the labile P. The same authors have studied the 
catalytic hydrogenation of monocrotaline and retronecine 
under various conditions and their results can be summaris- 
ed as follows: — • 

(a)' The partial reduction of monocrotaline gives 
monocrotalic acid and a base desoxyretronecine, CsHisON. 

(h) If retronecine is reduced under certain conditions 
using Raney nickel, only one molecule of hydrogen is 
absorbed with saturation of the double bond and formation 
of platynecine, the base obtained by saponification of the 
alkaloid platyphylline.“ Platynecine forms a mono-and a 
di-benzoate depending on the conditions, one hydroxyl 
esterifying more readily than the other. 

Accepting the basic nucleus of retronecine as 1-methyl 
pyrrolizidine, Adams and Rogers®® have proposed the follow- 
ing formula (XVIII) for retronecine 



39. Ibid., 537. 

40. See OreMiov and Tiedebel, Ber., 1935, 68, 650; Orekhov 
et al, ibid., 1886; 1936, 69, 1908. 
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the corresponding saturated compound for platynecine, 
retronecol by formula (XIX) , desoxyretronecine by (XX) 
and monocrotaline by (XXI) . 



(XIX) (XXa) (XXI) 


f H 
-CH. 

hCx1j.,ch* ROOC— is monocrotalic acid residue. 

(XXb) 



TAMIL WORDS AND THEIR MEANINGS 
By 

RAo Saheb M. R. Rajagopala Iyengar, M.A, 

The growth of the vocabulary of a language is, in many 
respects, like the growth of the population of a country. 
Old words give birth to new ones which slightly diflEer from 
their parents and thus the stock goes through a process of 
multiplication. The new words formed from the old are 
used in senses which, though closely allied to the mean- 
ing of their originals denote difEerent shades of thought 
and emotion. In course of time some words drop out of 
use like ^uuu> in. Tamil for ghee and their places are 
taken up by younger ones either grown out of the original 
words or borrowed from cognate or other languages. Just 
as new surroundings or circumstances force the individuals 
in a nation to give up their old callings and adopt new ones 
in the struggle for existence, in languages also, as the 
centuries pass, certain words acquire new meanings more 
or less difEerent from their old senses. Division of func- 
tion is another point of resemblance between language anH 
population. When several words in a language have the 
same sense, they develop, in the process of time, difEer- 
ences of meaning justifying their existence. This princi- 
ple of ai vision of function may be seen prominently at 
work when the language spoken by a people comes into 
contact with that of foreigners by the conditions brought 
about by trade, politics, religion or other social activities. 
Native words expressing certain ideas mingle with those 
of the foreign language denoting the same ideas. Some- 
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times the foreign word aggressively drives out the native 
from current use occupying its place in triumph, or, what 
is more common, the two sets of words enter into a tacit 
compact dividing the extent of meaning between them. 
This state of conflict and compact was at work when Tamil 
scholars imported a large number of Sanskrit words as a 
result of their admiration of the works of Sanskrit authors. 
Even when Tamil possessed words to express the same ideas, 
the importation became common and w’as thought, per- 
haps, to enrich the resources of Tamil expression. 

The principles that underlie the development of new 
meanings in words and the changes often undei’gone by 
words in their meaning are found to be the same for all 
languages, to whatever family, Dravidian, Indo-Germanic, 
or Semitic, they miglrt belong. These changes in mean- 
ing are due to mental associations, working timough long 
periods of time. These mental associations follow the same 
laws of psychology among ail races of men, because there 
is a sub-stratum of kinship, mental and spiritual, com- 
mon to all mankind. The principles of semantics, or the 
science of meanings which linguistic scholars have deduced 
from their .study of the vocabulary of Indo-Germanic 
languages are therefore found applicable also to Tamil 
thougli the latter belongs to a different family. 

The changes of meaning undergone by Tamil words 
may not strike us as having occurred at all, if we compare 
their use in ancient Tamil literature with that in modern 
Tamil verse or even prose. Literary Tamil, especially in 
verse, often employs words in their earlier senses as seen 
in classical writers of old ignoring their present day 
meanings. A modern English poet may use ‘fond’ in its 
old sense of ‘foolish’; from this it would be idle to assert 
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that the word has suffered no change of meaning. So also 
the Tamil word which applied to good as well as 

bad smell in olden times, has now come to be used in cur- 
rent talk for only bad smell. A verse writer of to-day 
might^ still use it for fragrance in his poem. This should 
not blind us to the fact of its having changed in meaning. 
Current use in ordinary conversation affords a surer test of 
such changes than literary usage. This test is, of course, 
available only in living languages like Tamil. Sanskrit and 
other languages which are no longer the mother-tongue of 
any people contain words stratified in the writings of dif- 
ferent epochs and the study of the semantics of such langu- 
ages becomes exceedingly difficult. Even in them, the 
classification of literary specimens according to their age 
of composition and the comparison of the use of words in 
the earlier works with that in later writings may reveal the 
occurrence of changes in the function of words. 
Bearing in mind these prefatory remarks, we may now 

proceed to study the operation of semantic principles in 
Tamil words. 

In the earliest stage of the development of all languages 
the few words that have already come into existence are ex- 
tended by metaphorical usage to denote varied objects, 
thoughts and feelings which are in some way associated with 
their original meaning. Take, for instance, the word 
one of the earliest words in the Tamil vocabulary. ' Its 
primary sipiificance is, of course, the head. Then by 
metaphor, it is used to mean the chief person in a group or 
community since his position of importance is like that 
of the head to the members of the human body. The head 
being the first member of the body to strike the beholder, 

is extended also to mean the first as in 

An eas\ transition from this is its use for ‘source’ or ‘origin’ 

81 ® ^ 
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as in The latest development in its use is to 

denote a postage stamp which bears the figure of the head 
of the sovereign. From is formed the derivative 
one who is like the head in relation to his group, 
clan, or sect. extends its area of denotation in 

course of time to include all great men, the guru or the 
spritual teacher, and God. Since the chief character of 
a story, poem or play has the prominence of the head in 
the human body, is employed also in that sense. The 

same process of metaphorical extension is illustrated in the 
earliest Tamil word, Its original meaning is, of 

course, the hand or arm. Metaphorically the rays of the 
moon or the sun may be called their hands and thus 
comes to mean ‘a ray.’ Since the two sides in a quarrel or 
fight may be called the two hands on either side of the 
body, denotes also side, faction, or party. A natural 
extension ofiw® is to mean the elephant’s trunk which 
serves the purpose of the human arm. ewa extends its range 
to mean also workmen as in Qsa^ cf. 

(‘ten hands were at work in that channel’ in English). 
Here the extension is not by metaphor but by synecdoche. 
One more illustration may suffice for this process of figu- 
rative extension of the use of a word. «/r^is a native 
Tamil word of primitive origin. Its earliest sense is leg’ 
or ‘foot’ of person or animal. Then metaphorically the 
word is applied to mean the lower part, base or bottom of 
a thing. As the wheels of a cart or carriage may figura- 
tively be termed its legs, comes to mean ‘wheel.’ ■s'tA 
is similarly employed to denote post or pillar which is the 
leg on which a house or shed stands- -s'tct also means one- 
fourth presumably from the relation of a single leg to the 
four legs of an animal Similarly the word borrow- 
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ed from Sanskrit and originally meaning ‘root’ has the fol- 
lowing meanings arrived at by metaphorical usage: — foot, 
base, origin, source, cause, means or agency, and text of 
a book. Hosts of other illustrations may be given in sup- 
port of the remark that, Tamil like other languages consists 
largely of forgotten metaphors. 

The same process of metaphorical extension may be 
seen at work in other foreign words borrowed into Tamil. 
For example, the Sanskrit word (paksa) 
meaning, the wing of a bird, was imported into Tamil. The 
two wings of a bird may figuratively be extended to mean 
the two sides of a question, the two parties in a quarrel or 
battle, and the two alternatives in a dispute or discussion. 
So ulL^u> came to mean side, party, and alternative. Since 
a man attached to a party showed aiOEection to its members 
uC-sFil came to mean love or affection. Finally in 
i§ Cdu/t^oi ucL-rih means only in case or ij im- 

plying one of two alternative possibilities. The metaphor 
was, in course of time, forgotten after the enrichment to 
the vocabulary had taken place. 

Extension 

Apart from the process of metaphorical extension at 
work in the earliest stages of the development of a langu- 
age, we may observe also other forms of extension in the 
meaning and application of a word. ^o'sxPiiuld^ originally 
a Sanski’it word, meant at first goldj later it was applied to 
all forms of money gold or silver. means primarily 

grandmother but is extended to mean ‘any old woman.’ 

originally Sanskrit, meant the five vessels 
01 cups used in the worship of the gods to contain Arghya, 
Eadyn Acamaniya, Snana (bath), and Suddhadaka (pure 
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water). The word has now come to mean among Brahmins 
any drinking cup or tumbler, «rAQsssr£i and are 

interesting examples of extension. In his article entitled 
“The Semantic Principle of Expansion,” published in The 
Journal of the Annamalai University, Vol. VI No. 2 , Mr. 
A. C. Chettiar points out that ^rmrOmriLi originally meant 
«rOT+Q»5iu ‘gingelly oil’ but, in course of time was extended 
to mean ‘any kind of oil’ and that ,«®Ktr® 3 f,T, originally 

+ ‘cold water’ has been extended to water in 
general, cold or hot, as in ^sssisxOt. The two words 
aft'ord instances of extension in usage due to ignorance of 
etymology. The Tamil word was formerly wide in 

its denotation and was applied to any sticky or oily sub- 
stance; ‘blood,’ ‘fat,’ ‘grease,’ civet, oil and 

butter (Gajsir+Qffiiu) were all G«ib5 the 

ancient word for clarified butter or ghee, the modern 
was Miuum as in Canarese. As time passed on, 
suffered a restriction in its use and meaning and 
came to mean only ‘ghee’ jaBuii having gone out of use. 
The need for another word meaning ‘oil’ in general led to 
the adoption of mmQmii whose derivation had 

by that time been forgotten. Thus etmiQ moj has become 
extended in its scope and means oil in general. For gingel- 
iy od a new word was invented tn^Q^sssQ(imih[i>iei ox .■6®08a4- 

«rmQssaii)i^it&!rii<sfsss!Qm<iu^mL~Qisi>smG'oSs!ii^^LCiSSSi<£QmdijQissstij 

and the like are thus etymological absurdities due to ignor- 
ance.* A similar ignorance has led to the extension of the 

“"There are, however, some philologists who hold that m 
Qmoj is not ersff + G'Siu as given in the Tamil Lexicon. They 
are of opinion that erOTOjOTiu is a derivative of the Prakrit 
word iiiea (Sans.) meaning oil. If so, eremQmrii would not be 
a case of extension at all. 
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meaning of ^®OT + /f/r qx The original Tamil 

word for water was as in Canarese. For cold water 
the compound word /setkss^ a- was formed as in Canarese 
tanniru and for hot water the compound formation was 
QeuisMir or corresponding to Canarese bisi-niru. 

Owing to ignorance of the meaning of the adjective 
(cold), /smissifir was afterwards understood to mean water 
in general with the result that we have such absurdities as 
u^sms^^^mrmsrir and That the extension 

was the result of later ignorance of etymology will be evi- 
dent when it is pointed out that some sects of Brahmins use 
fUestsr itself for water as in Q^irskn-Qsair, 

The employment of a word which was originally the 
name of a person noted for some quality or trait in history 
or legend to all persons exhibiting that characteristic is 
another form of extension. The proper noun has in course 
of time, become a common noun and is used as such even 
by people who have no knowledge of the original- 

who is referred to in the Ramayana as a prince 
who took a delight in throwing children into iiie river 
has now come to mean any mischievous or ill-behaved per- 
son. literally the elder goddess, the elder sister 

of Lakshmi, the goddess of good fortune and prosperity is 
now used to mean any person who brings ill-luck, 

the great sleeper in the Ramayana is now used 
of any person who sleeps too much, the name of 

the great sage, has now become a common noun meaning 
a mischief-maker. -3=©«>fl or <9=©s»fl mrui/r, Duryodhana’s 
uncle, is now a by-word meaning ‘evh genius.’ 

arsQirrr^irB^ and \j)j^uarir are other 

examples as also and 
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Like the names of persons^ the names of some animals 
are often used of persons believed to possess similar quali- 
ties. 4®® and Ssesii for a valiant man for a 

singer with a good voice, for a beautiful woman, 
and for fools and Qu0^^rreiB for a cun- 

ning old fellow may be cited as examples of this form of 
(extension- utruuinlLj is not amenable to control by spells 
and charms like ffi®)sv)u,TU3q or cobra and is hence used to 
mean one who will not be bound by any principle of right 
conduct. r00isS the screech-owl, whose screech at night 
is believed to portend death is employed to mean one whose 
presence is ominous. The huge size of the elephant has 
led to being used in many compound formations to 
mean big. As examples may be stated luirSssrs 0ih^u.esSy 
(utSset and luir^imso (elephantiasis of the leg). 

The word niaar® is often employed in the sense of dunce. 
It is evidently a contraction of the Sanskrit word mandu- 
ka which means frog, a creature believed to be silly. A 
few place-names, too have gone through this process of ex- 
tension. ^lUirsuaeS or s lu m ir eS mems, in Tamil, a 
cheat or scoundrel and is from Gaya-wallah, a native 
Brahman of Gaya who cheats pilgrims under false 
Ijreu'uces fur the sake of money. e-u 

ffirffiM come to denote hypocritical or insincere invita- 
tion or offer of hospitality. The word is from ^^0uuis 
•^0,’*,^) a village near Trivadi in the Taujore District, 
where the itlol from the temple of Trivadi is invited in 
a half-hearted and insincere manner to hospitality at 
night. 0 u5u(2«.totu» is in slang, an expression meaning 
deceitful conduct. ir ©wiij and mui{^hjuir0axe other 
examples of extension in place-names. Very few 
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think of Mysore when they use these words for the res- 
pective articles of food. About the examples cited above 
of the names of persons, animals and places being extend- 
ed to^ mean those who exhibit similar qualities, it has to 
be said that some persons who use them in the new sense 
may be aware of ,the metaphorical or figurative origin 
of the extension. But even they sometimes forget the 
figurative extension when they use the words, although, if 
asked, they might be able to explain the allusion to litera- 
ture, legend or tradition contained in them. As a matter 
of fact, extension of meaning may be said to pass through 
three stages. In the first stage the extension is metaphori- 
cal and deliberate. In the second stage the word is used 
to mean something similar to the object indicated originally 
by the word, though the person employing it forgets, for 
me time being, that he is employing a figure of speech. 
This is the stage when the metaphor may be said to begin 
fading. In the third stage, the figurative character of the 
extension is generally completely forgotten, and the 
word may be said to have an existence independent of its 
origin. It is in this way that metaphors have faded in the 
meanings of many* words. 


ihvisirzcizon 


opf^uouizmizon oj meanzng. 


Far more common in Tamil than the principle of e. 
tension is the opposite process of restricting the use of 

OTiain!lT original denotation. 

b y signified any room within another room. A 
present it refers only to a kitchen, 

garment, means now the sma 
g fa girl. It IS no longer applied to a boy’s garmen- 

to Q sometimes, it is restricte 

g (a thing) on fire and must have been psed in tha 
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wider sense in the past. Now it is employed to mean light- 
ing a funeral pyre. ar 0 &r is any piece of cloth or straw 
rolled up. Now it means only a mop. s^ssar was formerly 
any lord, master, or chief, but now it is generally restricted 
to mean Europeans. s<^eoemp was formerly any room built 
of stone but is now only a sepulchre. iSm^ojirir is, etymo- 
logically, the respected son of revered parents but is com- 
monly applied only to Ganesa, the son of Siva. Ouin^ 
means, of course, any powder even now, but has also the 
restricted sense of tobacco powder or snuff. e)jiri£!piruuemu3 
should apply to any money paid in instalments but in some 
Tamil Districts is restricted to mean kist paid in instal- 
ments to Government, ©'^(uhas already been referred to 
as an instance of restriction in modern Tamil where it 
means ghee. In ancient Tamil, it was any oily substance, 
butter, ghee, oil, honey or grease, has a general 

sense of anything old and the restricted sense of rice cook- 
ed and preserved in cold water. afOTOTti from Sanskrit 
curna has the restricted sense of ehimam as well a? the 
general sense of powder. is, a Sanskrit derivative, 

meaning ‘a foreigner’ but, as many of these people from 
other than Tamil country went about begging their food, it 
is now generally employed in the sense of a mendicant. 

was formerly the husband or the husband’s 
brother. Now it means only the husband’s brother, 
ssuresr, a word borrowed from urdu meant any strong 
man. Now it has come to be restricted to a constable or a 
peon in an office. 

Deterioration or degradation of the meanings of words 

The history of words often reveals the degradation of 
meaning that some of them suffer in course of time. Origi- 
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nally without any bad meaning, they come later to be used 
in a bad sense as a result of what might be called the princi- 
ple of association. 

The Tamil word ^lusc/rdr means neighbour, but as neigh- 
bours are often in bad terms with each other, ^ojeoirdr has 
come to mean also enemy.'^trppiMm old Tamil meant simply 
smell, good or bad, in modern Tamil it is generally used 
only of bad smell being used of good smell. To 

speak of ^eSiumtrppth to-day would be pedantry. ^uir&oiM or 
^uir a=u> is a Sanskrit word borrowed into Tamil and meant 
only false appearance. It is now used in Tamil in the sense 
of dirt or filth. Degradation in meaning cannot go further. 

is only elder brother, but as elder brothers 
are prone to idleness and dullness when compared with their 
younger brothers, it has come to be employed in some Tamil 
districts in the sense of an idler, dijL is a loan word 
from Mahrathi and meant at first labourer or digger of 
earth. As labourers are associated in the mind with idle- 
ness and a proneness to scamp their work, it is now used 
in Tamil for fool, idiot, or dunce, ^ireoiruf. was originally an 
energetic person, then a vagrant, and is now a rogue. 
0^s!oj - msirjT m first meant a mounted warrior and was later 
employed for a plundering trooper. 0U6B)iL/ is from the 
Sanskrit gumpha (a collection). In old Tamil it is often 
used in a good sense as in but in modern 

Tamil c^uetau is invariably used for rubbish. s^n-so^n-Citj^ a 
loan word, meant at first answer and is now used for a 
lame excuse. was originally a girl or maid- 

servant and is now a term of contempt like the English 
82 
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word wench which has undergone a similar degradation. 
«-^^w’’as originally a dancing woman as dancers are gener- 
ally loose in their morals, the word has now come to 
mean concubine or prostitute. With this may be compared 
Originally a word denoting a woman devot- 
ed to the service of a deity in a temple, it has now the bad 
sense of a prostitute or courtesan by the principle of asso- 
ciation. Like the English word knave which orginally 
meant servant but now means rogue, the Tamil was 

in old Tamil a boy and is now a mean fellow. is a 

loan word from Sanskrit and meant formerly ‘change.’ 
Now it has degraded in meaning and means an ugly change 
or distortion. ^ssuu^a^irtB primarily the name of the 
god Subramanian who, according to legend, was the pre- 
ceptor of his own father, the god Siva. It was a title of 
esteem but now it is degraded to mean any headstrong 
fellow. simply meant food taken by a travel- 

ler to eat during his journey. It is more often used now 
for the food that is given to a poor man so that it might 
serve as viaticum for a departed spirit. .The change of 
meaning in the Tamil word follows closely that of the Sans- 
krit word patheya. or \5v-,5d5jrefr means, of course, 

elder sister but it has also a degraded sense and is used of 
a woman bringing ill-luck to the family (from Lakshmi’s 
elder sister) . '®0 is employed in andent Tamil 

literature only in the sense of growdh or increase. It has 
now deteriorated to mean a swelling or inflammation in any 
part of the body. like the slang 

referred to before is often a term of contempt for a lazy 
fellow, a ne’er-do-well. uSsoiuiretrussu^j means literally the 
goddess Durga worshipped in Malabar. As sbe is belie^-ed 
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to be the patron deity of magicians and sorcerers, the word 
is now used of any one who deceives under false pretences. 
LiffULi-L^^eoiQ a word used in older Tamil literature for pro- 
claiming, whether what is proclaimed is good or bad; now 
it means only lamenting. uiBair:B or, to use the proper 
Tamil form, uSiuir£ is a Sanskrit word taken into Tamil. 
It meant a physician who applies remedies; as many uiB 
were of the barber caste and actively followed that 
profession too, it has come to mean a barber. mmi^tuesr 
originally was a cook serving in the or u:ssn_uu<s}rtsiB 

or kitchen. Only men too dull to follow the higher pro- 
fessions would take to the kitchen; hence 

nOW 

means not a cook but dunce. or ■a^irQixirS is 

from the Urdu i/mrmab: meaning vvoman sweeper and has 
suffered degradation denoting at present a despicable 
person. 

Elevation or Exaltation of Meaning 

The opposite process of a word acquiring, in course of 
time, a more dignified or exalted sense than it originally 
had is also met with in Tamil though elevation of mean- 
ing is not so common as degradation, or ^ihuir^ 

means primarily mother, but has also the exalted sense 
of Parvati, the universal mother. So also 
which signifies father or uncle is sometimes employed in 
religious literature for God. v’^hich liter'illv 

means a glance of the eye is used generally for a gracious 
look. borrowed from Sanskrit, means literally 

spending one s time but, is, restricted to spending one’s time 
m listening to a story of Vishnu or other gods in what are 
called Harikathas. The exaltation is seen also when it is 
used bv Brahmins for a study of Vedanta. which for- 
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merly meant cloth, in general, is now used only of the aus- 
picious saree in which a bride is dressed just at the time 
when the tali is tied round her neck. QBso Sanskrit (Sila= 
a stone) means stone and has also the more dignified sense 
of the image of a god carved in stone. i9^2majir^ has al- 
I’eady been given as an example of restriction of meaning. 
It is also an instance of elevation of meaning. In fact many 
of these words which have undergone degradation or ele- 
vation may be said to have undergone restriction of mean- 
ing; but simplicity of classification should not make us lose 
sight of the mental process underlying the restriction. 

^ taken from Sanskrit, means primarily a period 
of time equal to an hour and a half, but is most commonly 
employed for an auspicious part of the day suitable for 
weddings or other religious rites of a festive nature. 
eS^SirsLh (Sanskrit, vigraha) means, primarily, the body 
of a person, but is a common appellation for the images of 
gods, ujip literally means cloth folded, but has become 
exalted in sense to denote only cloth that is ceremonially 
pure and fit to wear during religious observances. m^Suirk 
was formerly applied to any highborn lady, princess or 
queen as may be seen in its cognate form in Malayalara 
netyaramma the title given to the Maharaja’s consort in 
Cochin. has the primary meaning of ashes and also the 
more dignified sense of sacred ashes for smearing the fore- 
head or other parts of the body wdth. upP^eS derived from 
Sanskrit pafm not only means wife in Tamil, but wife 
conspicuous for chastity. 

Transference 

There is yet another principle or process observable 
in the way words change their meaning. It has been called 
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transference. Take the word Quirmssi^ for instance; it 
means boiling but, by transference, Quirmsio has come to 
mean rice boiled with green gram. The transference is from 
the process of boiling to the product of boiling. 
means primarily squeezing but has a secondary meaning 
honey by transference from the act of squeezing the comb 
to the resultant product.In the sentence 
uSturr^^ uir<F<sFir means show of power and is by forgotten 
metonymy transferred from badshaw the title of the 
Moghul rulers of old. and meaning cloth 

and towel (or piece of cloth), are transferred from the verb 
(cut) as the weaver, having woven a long cloth, 
cuts it afterwards into several pieces or garments. The 
modern word is a derivative of the Sanskrit word 

tantri meaning wire. as in 

means telegram or message sent by wire (cf. kambi the 
Malayalam equivalent which also means telegram). The 
transference is from the wire to the message conveyed 
with the help of the wire. means copper and by 

transference also a vessel, since many of such vessels were 
formerly made of copper. The underlying principle is meto- 
nymy consciously or unconsciously working in the minds 
of men. the castemark of the Vaishnavaites, is also 

an illustration of transference. These marks should be put 
on by a Vaishnavaite with the utterance of some of the 
llama’s or names of Vishnu. emihetoirjriM^ originally as in 
Sanskrit, the cycle of births and deaths resulting from 
karma has come to mean wife in Tamil, because the most 
prominent feature in the life of the Samsarin is the wife. 
ar0£_® shows transference from the process of rolling up 
to the product of the roll, namely, the cigar and is also an 
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example of specialisation. has had a curious his- 

tory. In early and literary Tamil it means primarily the 
moon. Then by transference came to mean 

also the month as in since the moon’s 

revolution round the earth marks the lunar month. Then 
when the seven da5'’S of the week came to be adonted from 
the Semitic races, the seven days came to be called by the 
names of the seven planets (the sun bein,^ considered as a 
planet) . In Canarese and other cognate lanOTages Soma- 
vara is the moon’s day or Monday, the Sanskrit word Soma 
being taken for the moon. Tamil did not adont 
the Sanskrit word Soma for the day of the week and call- 
ed ^.wsiLQi^mui using the native for the moon. 

standing both for month and for the dav of the 
week was felt to be ambiguous and the Sanskrit word 
masa was therefore modified to and used for 

month Piisek being generally reserved for the week 
day. Of late, however, the tendency among 
purists to avoid using foreign words in Tamil has led many 
to give up LDir^sii for month and revert to as of 

'^Id, 9‘WSiLQi.f^miM 

may be found in invitation letters or announcements Tlie 
ambiguity has to be resolved from the contpxt.^'reior 
®?(rf aarsn) means, in Madras Town and the adjacent dis- 
tricts, to lose. The forgotten metaphor underneath this 
word is the giving away of a girl in marriage by her r>a rents 
Douring a stream of water on the hand of the bridegroom. 
Whenever anything is given away as a gift, this nouring of 
water is enjoined for the ritual. So the act of pouring 
water in a stream firms’ has come to mean to give awmy or 
rather to lose. now means naked or nakedness 

and is a forgotten metaphor from the Sramanas or Jain 
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saints who renounced even clothes. means soft 

well ground flour of black gram mixed with water but 
literally signifies that which is put into or mixed with rice 
flour mixed with water for making (I^irss)€= or It 

is a case of transference from the act to the thing that the 
action is concerned with is a loan word from Sans- 
krit and meant originally ‘day’ but, by transference, it is 
now invariably used for the ceremony performed on the 
a,nniversary of a person’s death. So also ^Lcmub 

(literally mother) which means small-pox illustrates the 
transference to the disease from the goddess 
(mother) otLBinvujiluisir who is believed to be the cause of 
the disease, meaning crystalline sugar is from 

the name of one of the places where it is manufactured. 
^e^L-.<s,v&men}jri}> ig a Sanskrit word meaning eight 
thousand. From the number the word is now transferred 
to tne community of South Indian Brahmans whose fami- 
lies originally numbered 8000. The word now means only 
a member of that Brahman sect. is interesting for its 
changes of meaning. Primarily it is a palmyra leaf. Since 
it was formerly usea lor writing on, came to mean alsn 
letter. A small piece of the coloured leaf was formerly 
made into a tiny roll and worn by women in their ears which 
had sufiiciently large holes made in them for the purpose. 
As civilisation advanced, this roll of leaf gave place to a 
roll of gold; and now diamond ear-rings have taken the place 
of the old and are often called if they are 

bigger in size than the Q ^rr q, ^ is a loan word 

in Tamil from urdu jhatka where it means quickly (cf. Skt. 
Jhatiti-quickly. Now it has come to mean a cart 
drawn by a horse or pony as horses were in pre-steam en- 
gine days considered to be the fastest of means of trans- 
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port. The English word number has been bor- 

rowed into Tamil and has come to mean a ease for trial in 
a court as these cases are given numbers in serial order 
when they are filed in courts. Qusr^ is really Quojsssr 
(namesake) one who has the same name; but it has come 
to mean grandson as grandsons in Hindu families are gene- 
rally given the names of their grandfathers. s=it~ovi^ 

(a lazy fellow) is a case of transference from the place 
where idlers sit to the persons who sit there. 

Among instances of transference of meaning due to 
resemblance or metaphor may be mentioned whicn 

is used to mean the remainder, the original meaning of the 
word in Sanskrit being tail, bird foot) 

literally means bird’s foot and now denotes the mark A 
placed below a line of writing to show the place of omission; 
the resemblance between it and the impression of the bird's 
foot has been forgotten, is often used in conversa- 
tion of mischievous boys, the resemblance being pre- 
sumably to the tail of a lizard or other repthe moving 
about actively even after it has been cut off from the 
body of the animal. is often used for snake since it 

is thougiit inauspicious to use the word u /r li 4 at mgiit. 
ump iJiMsirih m'eans literally the drmn used for proclama- 
tions in streets; metaphorically it has come to mean one 
who cannot keep a secret, though the metaphor is now for- 
gotten. The English word ‘club’ has had a curious history 
in Tamil. Its meaning in English of ‘an association of 
persons united by some common interest and having pre- 
mises for resort, meals, temporary residence” was ignored 
when it was borrowed into Tamil. From the band of men, 
the meaning of the word was transferred to one of their 
activities and that the least important viz. eating and the 
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Tamil word came to mean an eating house. A further 
development has occurred in the compound word lSSQl-iB 
Qstru which means an eating house for non-vegetarians 
obviously from the fact that military men insist on having 
meat for their food. lBSQi-B Qsnu does not mean in the 
least an eating house for military men. 

Euphemism 

Changes of the meanings of words are sometimes due 
to an aversion to call a spade a spade in the matter of death 
ill-luck and the like. Men shrink from the blunt expression 
so and so died’. They resort to a euphemistic expression 
like “He breathed his last” or “He is no more.” In Tamil 
<srffl)(S 50 a=s 3 )( 2 pear literally ‘pass the times’ is a euphemism for 
‘died’ ^ Bsi 3 ^ (T lu ^ ^ literally ‘hang the head’ is another 
euphemism for the act of dying. Vaishnavites euphemisti- 
cally say ■JESUIT ^ 3 =iriBajm ^ 06 Di^eiaaj cumL—ii^irir (literally: 
he has reached the feet of his guru) or lueoiks 

(literally: he has become an ornament of the celestial 
world) instead of saying ‘he died’ which appears perhaps 
brutal in its bluntness. Likewise saivites say 

(literally: he has gone to the world of Siva). 
Euphemism underlies also the word for a 

widow (literally a woman who has lost the thread) . sireo 
e8^^.aj/ra=txi (literally the difference of time) means in present 
day Tamil ‘bad times’. Prudishness in speech considers cer- 
tain words connected with sexual life indecent and resorts 
to euphemistic usage, .gjrvii (literally distance) is used of a 
woman when she is in her periods because she remains at a 
distance from others to avoid poUuting them. 

(literally she became a big woman) is euphe- 
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mistic for ‘she came of age’ which is itself an euphemism 
in English. 

Irony has had something to do with the use of words. 
m&eoufTwLf (the good snake) is the name given to the 
cobra which is the deadliest of snakes. It is difficult to say 
whether fear or irony has been the cause of this usage. 
LaiisefTOJirirLD, the auspicious day, is the name given to the 
day which is really far from being auspicious, OstQ 

which literally means to make an offering, is the 
term colloquially used for striking a person. 

Folk Etymology 

The etymology of a word is sometimes forgotten and a 
false etsmaology takes its place in the popular mind and 
causes changes in the form or meaning of words. 

QmiTj should be ~s>/joi Ssmsr that is cut. The ignor- 
ance of etymology in the use of and sr^Qemii 

has already been pointed out. and Siruiirpmmij 

mean in Tamil something very serious, whereas the 
Sanskrit original pramada means ‘error’ or ‘mistake’ 

^mrmrQp^ is a favourite word with Vaishnavite Brahmins 
for uirius^m. The word is properly speaking, « ^ i> 
(sugar) + ^ (ip Si (food) The fancied meaning of a dish 
liked by or Sri Krishna has probably been, at the 

bottom of the error. mt-®u Qusik and i^irC.®u Qu^sx^r used 
for daughter-in-law seem to have no etymological pro- 
priety. They are perhaps corruptions of Quem 

which means ‘the wedded girl.’ 

The examples given above of the principles under- 
lying changes of meaning in Tamil words are by no means 
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exhaustive. Enough, however, has been said to indicate 
the different mental processes which lie at the root of such 
changes. 
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MAGNETIC SUSCEPTIBILITY OF METAL CRYSTALS. 


By 

Dr. S. Ramachandra Rao^ M.A., D.Sc., (Lond.), F. Inst. P. 

Abstract. 

The present paper gives an account of our present know- 
ledge relating to the magnetic susceptibility of metal crystals. 
Brief references to the main developments in recent years are 
given. It will be seen that the contributions from the Physics 
laboratory of the Annamalai University have greatly helped the 
growth of the subject. 

1. Introduction. 

Study of the magnetic susceptibility of single crystals 
of metals has assumed considerable importance in recent 
years because of the theoretical interest attached to such 
measurements. Pauli (1926) applied the Fermi-Dirae 
statistics to the calculation of the paramagnetism of a free 
electron gas and showed that at ordinary temperatures, the 
gram atomic susceptibility (xa)^ due to the free electrons 
is given by the expression (:^A)eX10®=48'17(g/Ve.) where 
q is the number of free electrons per atom and Vo the width 
(in volts) of the occupied energy range in the completely 
degenerate state. Taking into account the Landau (1930) 
diamangnetism of the strictly free electrons, the above 
expression reduces to the following. 

(ZA)eXlO®=32'll(g/Va) 

The diamagnetism of the free electrons was shown by 
Landau (1930) to be given by ;tL~0'623no’'^e~^A~^'*X10~® 
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wher© tio is the number of free electrons per atom in the 
metal, q the density of the metal and A its atomic weight. 
The total paramagnetic susceptibility of the degenerate 
electron gas is 2%^^ since the paramagnetic effect due to 
electron spin is three times as great as the Landau 
diamagnetism. Peierls (1933) studied the effect of the 
lattice field on the diamagnetism of metals, 

2. Experiment. 

Metallic single crystals have in general been prepared 
by the method of Bridgman (1925). The tube contain- 
ing the metal is passed through an electrically heated 
furnace, ^the temperature inside being regulated to be 
about 30°C above the melting point of the metal. Goetz 
and Focke (1934) prepared bismuth crystals having 
any desired orientations by initially attaching seed 
crystals to the rods. Schoenberg and Uddin (1936 a 
and b) prepared small beads of bismuth metal and con- 
verted them into single crystals by cooling them very slowly 
through the melting point. 

The Gouy method has been adopted by various investi- 
gators. ^ Consider a single crystal having the shape of a 
cylindrical rod arranged with one of its ends between the 
two parallel pole faces of an electromagnet and its cylin- 
drical axis normal to the direction of the field. All the 
metal crystals so far studied have two principal suscepti- 
1 1 les one (^„ ) parallel to the axis of symmetry and the 

other ^ normal to this axis. 

Let the angle between the principal axis of the crystal 
and the cylindrical axis of the rod be f . The plane through 
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these two axes intersects any horizontal section of the 
crystal along a straight line. Let ^ be the angle which this 
straight line makes with the direction of the magnetic 
field. It may be shown that the magnetic susceptibility 
in this position is given by 

(cos^‘Pcos^^+sin^^)+X|jSin^<pcos^<? 

When the crystal is rotated about the vertical axis and 
the Gouy forces are determined at intervals of say 15°, it 
is found that x „ varies between a maximum and a mini- 

U 

mum. If Xo and be these values, 

Z^-XggCOS*? 

X , =Xggand X,, = — 

-L 11 sim<P 

The angle <P may be determined by X-ray, methods, by 
breaking the crystal or by etching. Bismuth, zinc and 
cadmium crystals may be broken easily. Deformation of 
these crystals may be avoided by cooling the crystals to 
liquid air temperature and then breaking them, and 

may be determined even if could not be directly found 
from the equation, 

Xraean (X|j+2z ^ ) . If X and are deter- 

mined, z n and 9 may be easily calculated. 

Schoenberg and Uddin (1936a) used the Sucksmith 
balance (Bates 1939, p. 105) to find the principal 
susceptibilities of bismuth crystal. 
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The results obtained by different investigators are 
given below. 


Metal. 

Authors. 

Tempera- 

rature 

"C. 

Crystal 

structure 

'^1 


Aniso* 

, tropy 

Zinc 

M.R.C. 

17 

Hexagonal 

—0-145 

~-O-190' 

0-763 




dose- 





S.K.E. 

30 

packed. 

--0-143 

— 0*202 

. 0-738 

Cadmium 

M.R.C. 

17 

do. 

—0-160 

—0-261 

0*613 


S.E.E. & S.S. 

30 


—0-163 

-0-223 

0-731 

Mercury 

V 

-183 


—0-121 

—0*112 

1-OSO 

Thallium 

S.E.E. & K.C.S. 

30 

Hexagonal 

—0-165 

—0-412 

0*400 




dose- 




(a) 

S.E.E. & A.S.N. 


packed. 


—0-420 

0-390 

Tin 

H 

17 

Tetra- 

»^0•0270 

40-0241 

1-120 




gonal 





S.E.E. 

30 


4-0 -0400 

40-0387 

1-034 

Tellurium 

S.E.E. & S.E.G. 

30 

Rhombo- 

—0-296 

—0*329 

0-900 . 




hedral. 




Bismuth 

G.F. 

21 

do. 

—1-482 

—1-053 : ’ 

1-408 


S.E.E. 

30 


—1-582 

— 1.-160'. 

■1-3^64 


HI. 

17 


—1-49 

-1-08 

1-380 , 


S.U. 

27 


—1-44 

. —1-025 

, l-ilS 

Antimony 

M.C. 

17 

do. \ 

—0*63 

—1-13 , 

0-558 


S.U. (c) 



—55 

-1-42 

0-S87 


M.R.C. 

S.R.R. 

V. 

S.R.R. & K.C.S. 
S.R.R. & A.S.N. 
H. 

S.R.R. & S.R.G. 
G.F. 

K. 

S.U. 

M.C. 

S.U. (c) 


McLennan, Ruedy and Cohen (1928) 
Rao (1936) . 

Vogt (1934) 

Rao and Subramaniana (1936) 

Rao and Narayanaswamy (1938) 
Hoge (1935) 

Rao and Govindarajan (1939) 

Goetz & Focke (1934) 

Kapitza (1931) 

Schoenberg and Uddin (1936a) 
McLennan and Cohen (1929) 
Schoenberg and Uddin (1936c) 
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For zinc and cadmium, Xy is greater than but in 
the case of mercury, is less than X Thallium (»•) 
shows a remarkably small value of X^^ and only anti- 
mony exhibits a stiU lower value. Bismuth shows a high 
diamagnetism and contrary to antimony, x^ is greater 

than X y Paramagnetic white tin shows a feeble aniso- 
tropy. Tellurium which is diamagnetic has its principal 
susceptibility values close to each other. 

The results have been explained on various conside- 
rations. Bismuth crystals are perhaps the most interesting. 
Ehrenfest (1929) and Raman (1929) suggested that the 
high diamagnetism of bismuth and graphite was probably 
due to the presence of large electron orbits. Jones (1934)_ 
has discussed the high diamagnetism of bismuth by con- 
siderations of Brillouin zones in the metal lattice. An 
explanation is given not only for the large value of its dia- 
magnetic susceptibility but also for the effects arising out 
of temperature variation and introduction of traces of 
foreign metals. 

Rao and Subramaniam (1936) have shown that in the 
case of thallium at room temperature, two of the three 
valence electrons have their orbits in the hexagonal plane 
and that the other electron possesses a metallic bond. 
Stoner (1934) has drawn attention to the fact that in the 
case of zinc and cadmium the anisotropy lies in the dia- 
magnetic part of the susceptibility. 
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4. Teniperaiwe V(M’iatiou. 

The variation of the principal susceptibilities of 
bismuth crystal with temperature has been studied by 
Kapitza (1931), Goetz and Focke (1934) and Schoenberg 
and Uddin (1936a). 

Kapitza found |(iT=0 -76X10-- and 
dx ^ jdT=l- 191X10-^ 

in the range 85 "K to 290 '^K, assuming x to vary directly as 
the absolute temperature T. Goetz and Focke (1934) 
studied the dependence oi the anisotropy on temperatures 
between 90 K and 543 K (melting point of bismuth) . An 
almost linear relation between the principal susceptibili- 
ties and temperature was obtained. Schoenberg and Uddin 
(1936a) investigated the variation in the range M^'K to 
400 K. Both X ^ and z,, were found to vary linearly over 

a considerable temperature range. Below 50®K both the 
principal susceptibilities become nearly independent of 
temperature. Schoenberg and Uddin (1936b) studied the 
dependence of susceptibility on the field strength at low 
temperatures. 

De Haas and van Alphen (1930 and 1932) first show- 
ed that the susceptibility of bismuth at low temperatures 
is dependent on field strength. Schoenberg and Uddin 
(1936b) studied the de Haas and van Alphen effect of 
bismuth at temperature down to about 4'“K. The magni- 
tude of this effect is found to depend on alloying. These 
results are of special interest from theoretical considera- 
tions of bismuth crystal structure. 

84 
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Eao and Subramaniam (1936) investigated the varia» 
tion of the principal susceptibilities of thallium. On heat- 
ing a-thallium (which is hexagonal) , the structure changes 
to the cubic at about 230°C. This change is indicated by 
the magnetic properties of thallium single crystals. As 
soon as the temperature became larger than 230 “C. the 
observed susceptibility was constant when the crystal was 
rotated. The diamagnetic susceptibility of the cubic or 
P-thallium was found to be 0‘158. On melting at 300°C. 
this value became 0-131- 

Schoenberg and Uddin (1936c) found that in the case 
antimony x ^ was constant in the range 14° to 300°K. 

But;^,, was found to increase steadily as the temperature 

was lowered from 300 “K. 

The crystal diamagnetism of tellurium at temperatures 
ranging from 30° to 500 °C. was investigated by Kao and 
Govindarajan (1939). The value of which w^as 

found to be 1-11 at 30°C. decreased gradually to 1*00 at 
220°C. and remained constant thereafter till the melting 
point was reached. What is of special interest is that Kjj 

decreased while remained constant in the range of 

temperatures 30° to 220°C. 

5. Effect of alloying. 

Goetz and Focke (1934) carried out an extensive series 
of experiments on the effect of impurities of foreign 
elements added to bismuth. They showed that the 
magnetic anisotropy increased when the impurity is 
electropositive and decreased when electronegative. 
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|x II is increased by the addition of tin (which is electro- 
positive with respect to bismuth) and is decreased by the 
addition of tellurium. Schoenberg and Uddin (1936a) 
arrived at similar results and showed that is not a 

linear function of temperature. Mott and Jones (1936) 
have explained these variations from the point of view of 
Brillouin Zones in bismuth. 

Rao and Narayanaswamy (1938) found that ^jjjXj^ of 

“—thallium was decreased by lead or tin, while cadmium 
increased this value. Tin was nearly two and a half times 
as effective as the same atomic percentage of lead. The 
principal susceptibility x^ of cadmium w^as found by Rao 

and Sriraman (1938) to decrease by the addition of small 
quantities of lead. Small amounts of zinc did not influ- 
ence the anisotropy of cadmium. Tlie principal diamag- 
netic susceptibilities of tellurium showed a decrease in 
value due to small admixtures of tin, cadmium, bismuth 
and lead. The decrease w^as found by Rao and Govinda- 
rajan (1939) to be dependent on the atomic radius of the 
element introduced. 

6, Influence of cold-working. 

The influence of cold-working on the principal suscep- 
tibilities of bismuth, zinc and tin crystals were studies by 
Rao (1936). Bismuth crystals showed a decrease in suscep- 
tibility, this decrease being of the same order of magnitude 
as in the case of polycrystalline bismuth. Zinc crystals 
showed a small decrease in the principal diamagnetic sus- 
ceptibilities on cold-working. Tin crystals had their para- 
magnetic susceptibility lowered slightly by tensional stress. 


The influence on magnetic properties of boundaries of the 
small crystals in polycrystals was also discussed. 
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THE THERMAL ENERGY OF CRYSTALLINE SOLIDS 


By 

Sir C. V. Raman, Kt., F.R.S., N.L. 

1. Introduction. 

The first great step towards the development of a 
satisfactory theor}'- of the specific heat of solids was taken 
by Einstein (1907') when he showed that the acceptance of 
the hypothesis of radiation quanta involves as a necessary 
consequence that the mechanical energy of the vibrations 
of the atoms in a solid must also be regarded as consisting 
of discrete units or quanta proportional to the frequency 
of vibration. A quantitative relationship between the 
heat content of a solid and the “frequency spectrum” of its 
internal vibrations is thus indicated. Tlie evaluation of 
the thermal energy depends on a determination of this 
spectrum, namely, a knowledge of the frequencies of the 
atomic vibrations and the manner in which the available 
degrees of freedom are distributed amongst them. This is 
a problem of some difficulty, to the solution of -which there 
are two distinct methods of approach. Tlie first is the phe- 
nomenological one, namely, that of obtaining the desired 
information in some independent fashion e.g., by spectros- 
copic research. The other is the a priori method of finding 
the possible modes of vibration from a knowledge of the 
crystal structure and the forces acting between the atoms, 
by a dynamical investigation. To the genius of Einstein 
we owe the first indication of both of these methods of 
approach to the specific heat problem. The reconciliation 
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of the results obtained by the two methods with each other 
and with the specific heat determinations over a wide range 
of temperature is obviously of the highest importance to a 
proper appreciation of the physics of the solid state of 
matter. 

2. Discrete versus Continuous Spectra. 

In his first paper, Einstein adopted the phenomenologi- 
cal approach provided by the fact that infra-red radiations 
of specific wave-lengths are strongly reflected by many 
crystals, indicating that they possess characteristic fre- 
quencies of internal vibration. It is natural to assume 
that this is a very general feature of the crystalline state, 
and hence that we are justified in assuming the infra-red 
spectrum to consist of monochromatic radiations whose fre- 
quencies correspond to certain specific modes of internal 
vibration. Einstein had no difficulty in showing that the 
facts then known concerning the specific heat of many 
solids were broadly in accord with his ideas. He even ven- 
tured to calculate the characteristic frequency of diamond 
from the specific heat data and to suggest (1907) that this 
calculated frequency might possibly be “inactive” in infra* 
red absorption. There are however, many solids e.g., 
metals, for which infra-red spectroscopic data are not forth- 
coming. To meet such cases, Einstein (1911) showed that 
the atomic frequency v could be approximately connected 
with the bulk modulus K of the solid, its density q and the 
atomic weight M by the formula, 

.. ( 1 ) 

The Einstein formula for the specific heat even with a 
suitably assumed atomic frequency deviates from the facts 
at very low temperatures. To explain this deviation, 
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Nemst and Lindemann made their well-known suggestion 
that even in the case of elementary solids, two characteris- 
tic frequencies have to be considered, of which one is half 
the other, equal weight being assigned to both. A notable 
improvement in the agreement with the experimental facts 
was thereby obtained. Lindemann also suggested a semi- 
empirical formula connecting the frequency v with the 
atomic weight M, the atomic volume v and the melting 
temperature Tm of the solid, namely, 

v=:2*12X10^Vfm7Mi^ .. (2) 

giving values of v in fair agreement with (1). 


Starting from the idea that the thermal energy in the 
solid could be identified with the energy of ordinary elas- 
tic solid vibrations, Debye (1912) put forward a theory of 
specific heats which gained general acceptance. Elastic 
waves can be propagated in any specified direction within 
a crystal with three different velocities; one of these waves 
is approximately longitudinal and the other two are 
approximately transverse. The possible frequencies of 
stationary vibration are determined by these velocities and 
by the dimensions of the crystal. It is a feature of De- 
bye’s theory that the frequencies of all the three possible 
types of wave-motion are assumed to have an identical 
upper limit determined by the equation. 


3N=S 


Vv^d V:: 


W/ 2 

3 V 


1 \ ^‘max 

323 / ( 3 ) 


where N is the total number of atoms, V is the volume of 
the crystal, ci and ca are respectively the velocities of 
tiansverse and longitudinal waves. Th.6 “fTSQUBticy spsc- 
Itv/iti is thus ct continuous onc', the number of degrees of 
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freedom assigned to a given frequency interval increases 
with the square of the frequency and the spectrum termi- 
nates sharply at tlie assumed upper limit. 

3. Some Remarks on the Debye Theory. 

A justification may be sought for assuming an upper 
limit of frequency for the possible stationary vibrations of 
an elastic solid in the view that the lattice spacings in the 
crystal necessarily set a lower limit to the possible wave- 
lengths of such vibration. It is readily seen that such limi- 
tation of wave-length is equivalent to tiie limitation of the 
number of degrees assumed by Debye. On this basis, how- 
ever, there should be separate limits of frequency for longi- 
tudinal and transverse waves, since the velocity of the 
latter is much smaller than that of the former. In Debye’s 
theory however, no such distinction is made. Hence, we 
should regard his formula (3) as a semi-empirical relation 
between the highest possible atomic vibration frequency 
and the elastic properties of the solid. Indeed, taking the 
value of Poisson’s ratio as i, formula (3) may be written 
in the form 

which is identical with formula (1) due to Einstein except 
for a somewhat larger value of the nmnericai constant. It 
is thus clear that the Debye theory is based on a liyputiiesis 
regarding the vibration spectrum which, however plausible 
it may appear, is essentially arbitrary. That the Nernst — 
Lindemami formula which considers only two discrete fi'e- 
quencies gives the specific heat correctly over a fairly wide 
range of temperature indicates that widely divergent 
assumptions regarding the nature of the vibration spectrum 
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may be consistent with the specific heat data. The basic 
question whether the spectrum is discrete or continuous can 
therefore be answered only by independent spectroscopic 
research. Prima facie, however, it is highly pi'obable that 
the vibration spectrum includes a low-frequency part of 
the same physical nature as the ordinary acoustic or ultra- 
sonic vibrations in the solid. This can be regarded as a 
“continuous” spectrum when the half-wave length is suffici- 
ently large in comparison with the lattice spacings of the 
crystal. Its contribution to the specific heat would be 
relatively small at ordinary temperatures but would be- 
come important at low temperatures, which is precisely the 
region where the Debye formula has had its principal suc- 
cesses. On the other hand, the specific heat data do not 
compel us to accept the idea that the atomic displacements 
of higher frequencies have the same physical nature as the 
ordinary elastic solid vibrations. They appear to be quite 
consistent with the supposition that even in the simplest 
crystals, and at ordinary temperatures, the thermal energy, 
instead of residing wholly in a continuous spectrum of 
vibrations as postulated by Debye, is only to a small extent 
associated with a spectrum of this nature appearing in the 
region of low frequencies; much the larger part of the 
energy might well be carried by vibrations with discrete 
frequencies appearing as lines in the near or remote infra- 
red spectrum. 

4. Evidence from Light Scattering. 

A powerful method for the spectroscopic study of 
vibration spectra was furnished by the present writer’s 
discovery made early in 1928 that the spectrum of the light 
scattered in transparent crystals includes radiations of al- 
tered frequencies. Many substances have since been in- 
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vestigated by this method and a wealth of data has come 
to hand which is of the highest significance to crystal dyna- 
mics and specific heat theory. Two broad results have 
emerged from such spectroscopic observations. The first 
is a striking confirmation of Einstein’s idea of 1907 that the 
vibrations of the atoms in elementary solids as well as in 
more complicated compounds qxq monochromatic. The 
lines of displaced frequency observed are, in general, ex- 
tremely sharp. It is perhaps not surprising that this 
should be the case for the frequencies which roughly corres- 
pond to those observed as fairly sharp lines in the melts 
or solutions of the same solid. Significant!)?’ enough, how- 
ever, it is also true for the lines representing frequencies 
which are characteristic of the crystalline state and are 
either not represented in the fluid state or else appear as 
diffuse continua in the latter condition. Numerous such 
lines (usually with small frequency shifts) may be observ- 
ed even with crystals of fairly simple composition. 

The second broad feature revealed by tlie study of 
light scattering is that the number of discrete lines observed 
in the spectra generally much exceeds the number of the 
so-called internal vibrations usually represented by Ein- 
stein functions in the expressions for the specific heat of a 
crystal. Since all such lines represent modes of vibration 
with specific frequencies, additional Einstein terms must 
necessarily be added to represent their contributions to the 
specific heat. Since their frequencies are generally very 
low, these terms carry a considerable fraction of the thermal 
energy even at low temperatures. Accordingly, both the 
number of degrees of freedom and the actual proportion of 
the thermal energy which can be assigned to the elastic 
solid vibrations of the crystal is greatly reduced. Indeed, 
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the spectroscopic facts compel us to recognize that the pro- 
portion of the thermal energy which is identifiable as 
vibrations of the elastic solid t 3 Tpe in crystals is usually far 
smaller than has hitherto been supposed. We may go so 
far as to say that the thermal energy, instead of being whol- 
ly or largely representable by Debye functions at ordinary 
temperatures, includes in most cases a part so representable 
to a very minor extent. 

5. Some Illustrative Examples. 

The relative unimportance at ordinary temperatures 
of the contribution to the specific heat made by the elastic 
solid vibrations in a crystal may be illustrated by selected 
examples. Amongst elementary solids, we may take the 
cases of the three elements which are transparent to light; 
namely diamond, sulphur and phosphorous. Tlie spectros- 
copic data for these substances completely contradict the 
idea that a continuous vibration spectrum is the principal 
carrier of thermal energy. 

In the case of diamond, we ha\'e several distinct 
sources of information regarding the nature of the lattice 
vibrations namely the scattering of light, infra-red absorp- 
tion, ultra-violet absorption, and luminescence. All the 
evidence indicates that there are numerous types of lattice 
vibration in diamond represented by definite frequencies. 
These fall into two groups, the leading members of which 
are respectively, a vibration of frequency 1332 cm-^ and 
another at 790 cm~^ in spectroscopic units. A detailed dis- 
cussion of the specific heat data for diamond by Mr. V. B. 
Anand is being published shortly which indicates that near- 
ly the w'hole of the thermal energy of diamond is carried 
by these two sets of monochromatic vibrations. 
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The case of sulphur has been studied and discussed in 
relation to the specific heat data by R. Norris (1941). 
Assuming that sulphur is present in the crystal in the form 
of Ss groups, 18 out of the 24 degrees of freedom of the 
atoms in each group have been assigned from the spectros- 
copic evidence to the internal vibrations of the group and 
3 to its rotational oscillations. The three latter appear in 
the spectra as lines with frequency shift of 50 cm~^ 50 cm"^ 
and 85 cm“^ respectively. Thus only one-eighth of the 
total number of degrees of freedom remains with unidenti- 
fied frequencies which could possibly be associated with 
vibrations of the elastic solid type in the crystal. 

The case of phosphorus is of special interest. Tliere is 
evidence that the substance both in the liquid and solid 
states consists of Pi groups, the face-centered cubic lat- 
tice of the crystal containing four such gi'oups per unit cell. 
The internal vibrations of the Pi group are completely 
represented in light scattering and are responsible for 6 
out of the 12 degrees of freedom. The speetrimi shows no 
lines which could be ascribed to the rotational oscillations 
of the Pi group. It may be presumed, how- 
ever, that they exist and have specific frequencies associat- 
ed with three more degrees of freedom which fail to 
appear in light scattering owing to the tetrahedral symme- 
try of the group. The spectrum of the crystal exhibits a 
sharp line with a frequency shift 32 cm“^ (C. S. Venkates- 
waran, 1936) which however disappears in the melt. This 
coincides approximately with the calculated Lindemami fre- 
quency and may therefore be ascribed to the translational 
oscillations of Pi groups in the crystal lattice. Thus, 
no more than 3 out of the 48 degrees of freedom associated 
with the 16 atoms in the lattice cell can be assigned to 
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elastic solid vibrations of the kind contemplated in the 
Debye theory. 

6. The Case of Quarts. 

A very complete experimental study and theoretical 
discussion of the case of quartz has been given recently by 
Mr. B. D. Saxena (1941) and is very illuminating. He con- 
siders the unit cell of the crystal to contain three SiOa 
groups, the total number of degrees of freedom per unit cell 
being therefore twenty-seven. Out of this number, only 
three degrees of freedom, namely the three translations of 
the unit cell are associated with vibrations of the elastic 
solid type. The remaining twenty-four degrees of freedom 
must therefore be assigned to specific lattice vibrations of 
the monochromatic type. The application of group theory 
enables these twenty-four modes of vibration to be classi- 
fied according to their syimnetry characters. The possi- 
bility of their appearance as discrete lines in light scatter- 
ing and in infra-red absorption in specified circumstances 
can also be predicted. A correlation with the spectros- 
copic data shows a very complete agreement with the 
theory, enabling the observed frequencies to be referred to 
one or the other of the possible S 3 unmetry types of vibra- 
tion. Finally, a calculation is made of the specific heat of 
the crystal. Tliis shows a remarkablj’ close fit with experi- 
mental data over the whole range of temperature from 20 °T 
to 800°T. The calculation shows that the Debye contribu- 
tion to the specific heat is a major part of the whole only 
up to about 75°T; at 300°T it is only one-fifth and at 
800°T only one-eighth of the actual specific heat. 


THE POETS AND THE PATRONS OF THE TAMIL LAND 

By 

E. S. Varadaraja Aiyar, B.A. 

It is an established fact that Literature and Art flourish 
where there is proper State encouragement. The period 
in the history of Tamil Literature viz., the first century of 
the Christian Era has been caled the Augustan age of 
Tamil Literature. This period, it is well-known, coincides 
with the benign rule of the Cera prince Senguttuvan. This 
prince as well as his illustrious predecessors and contempo- 
raries, the kings of the Cola and the Pandya Kingdoms have 
been eulogised by the learned scholars of the time. These 
three great crowned kings of the ancient Tamil land had 
been solely responsible for the growth of excellent Tamil 
Literature especially poetic literature. 

It is also generally known that in any age or clime 
poetic literature often precedes prose literature. The former 
by its concise nature, is often easily memorised and in the 
days when printing was not even dreamt of, no other liter- 
ary form could so easily have preserved the noble thoughts 
and the valuable traditions of our ancestors. The poets 
themselves were scattered in different parts of the Tamil 
land, but all of them met at Madura, the famous seat of 
Tamil learning, that being the place where as tradition 
will have it, the three great Tamil Academies once existed. 

It is not the purpose of the presmit article to give or 
trace the history of these noble academies which have done 
so much for the enhancement of Tamil Literature. The 
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materials for its history are few and what little we know 
of these great assemblies is limited to our knowledge of the 
third academy or the Kadaiccangam. The real Tamil 
treasures which are the outcome of the extraordinary in- 
tellect of our ancestors belong to the above third Academy 
and even to this day the Tamilian looks back with respect 
and gratitude to the famous authors who composed the 
works of the period and who are known by the respectful 
appellation of 

In one of the old stanzas we have this assembly of poets 
likened to a beautiful garland or necklace interspersed with 
the various precious gems. As these gems, though born in 
different places unite in the necklaces so also the poets who 
were born in different places gathered together at Madura, 
the seat of Academy. They belonged to different castes and 
creeds and each one’s calling was different from the other. 
They were well-versed in the different arts and we can 
trace in their poems their beautiful knowledge of the world. 
Even the kings of the time were great Tamil scholars and 
we have excellent specimens of their poems in the Sangam 
anthologies. Ilangovadigal, the author of the immortal 
classic Silappadikaram was a Cera prince. 

It was a remarkable feature of this period that there 
was actually no religious or communal quarrels. All the 
learned poets assembled in common ground and their only 
aim was to foster good, enduring Tamil literature. Not con- 
fined to the four walls of an educational institution their 
knowledge of the world and nature was something marvel- 
lous and one has simply to turn over a few pages of the old 
anthologies if he wants to realise the peculiar and pleasure- 

1. Puram (218), 
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able effects of their magic touch. The best ideas had been 
put in the best possible form and similes and metaphors 
had been culled from the broad nature and its environs. 
Not obsessed by’narrow feelings of caste or creed, they were 
able to give their best talents to the poetic composition with 
the result that we have now hundreds of stanzas full of 
poetic beauty and charm. This absence of communal feel- 
ing, however, tended to create amity and perfect unity 
among these noble savants. Real education and literary 
attainments of a high order were all what they wanted and 
literary celebrities were much respected. Poets like Kapilar 
and Paranar have elicited admiration even from their com- 
peers in the Academy. In stanza 183 of Purananuru, we 
have the lofty ideas of one Ariyappadaitanta Nediimceliyan. 
In the poem he says that it is always better to learn un- 
grudgingly at the feet of a master rendering him proper 
obeisance and substantial help monetary or otherwise, 
that even among the sons bom in the same family the 
mother has a tendency to prefer the educated son to others, 
that the king is always after the wisest man in a family 
and not the oldest, and that it is a common feature observ- 
able everywhere that even a person born high in social 
status would stoop down to learn under a teacher, though 
the latter might be born in a status lower than his, as real 
knowledge knows no caste. 

These high principles characterised the poets of yore, 
who have handed down to us real poetry full of feelings 
and natural grandeur. Observations of nature and similes 
drawn from them abound in their poetry. A few of them 
may be quoted. A sensitive balance is compared to balanc- 
ed judgement. The swordsmen in battle array have been 
compared to big white fish drawn together; the elephant 
weltering in the battle-field with its trqnk cut is likened to 
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a plough share. The irredeemable nature of a place con- 
quered by a king is compared to water strewn on red-hot 
iron. The instability of the world has been well brought 
out by likening it to the part played by the actors in a 
drama or kuttu. The king’s concealed aiiger is compared to 
that of the elephant, which, remembering the stone thrown 
on it was watching to deal with the offender. The con- 
tinued march of poets and bards in search of literal patrons 
who could appreciate their art and offer them presents is 
likened to the various streams which take their rise in b il k 
and flow in the plains towards the sea. The double nature 
of the king viz., his easy accessibility to his admirers and 
his sterness to his enemies has been compared to that of an 
elephant which while bathing allows even young children 
to handle its tusks and which however while in rut threat- 
ens to destroy everything that crosses its path. The munifi- 
cent patron is often compared to a solitary fruit-bearing 
tree in a long dreary forest entirely void of tree-shade. 

, Among the poets we find a decent number of women 
also. It will thus be seen that women in these days had 
some real freedom and that good educated ladies did find 
their honourable seats side by side with the men-poets. 
Even wives of kings had been good poetesses as will be seen 
from the Sangam collections that have come down to us. 
Kakkaipadiniyar, Koppendu, Adimandiyar, Auvaiyar and 
the highly accomplished daughters of the liberal chieftain 
Pari were some of the women poets. 

Leaving these aside let me now see the role actually 
played by these poets. Some of them had actually served 
in the capacity of ministers. The lyrics and the elegies 
composed by them on their patrons are innumerable and 
they are full of feeling or pathos. As advisers, as inter- 
mediaries even in the private quarrels or misunderstandings 
86 ‘ 
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between the king and his consort, as promoters of peace 
between rival kings, as people who created strifes or put an 
end to them, they had been of incalculable service in those 
remote days. The confidence and the absolute reliance 
based upon these poets by the then kings and chieftains are 
things which every Tamilian must cherish and value. When 
we find a king like Nedumceliyan actually swearing that if 
he failed to capture and subjugate the enemies who spoke 
of him with disrespect, he shall go unsung by the learned 
poets who assembled in his court under the headship of 
Mangudi Maruthanar, our soul gets elevated and we feel 
proud of the exalted position our poets once occupied and 
the high esteem in which they were held by the monarchs. 
Students of Tamil literature know only too well the attempts 
made by no less than four poets, viz., Kapiiar, Paranar, Ari- 
sil-kizhar and Perumkunrur-kizhar, to pacify Pehan an 
illustrious liberal chieftain of their time and to bring about 
rapproachment between him and his wife and the signal 
success that attended their noble attempts. The divine 
friendship of Kopperuncolan and Pisirandiyar had almost 
become a classic and the disgust with the affairs of the world 
felt by the great poet Kapiiar immediately on the death of 
Pari his noble benefactor and his final resolve to fast unto 
death and not outlive him are acts highly exalted in them- 
selves. One cannot but feel here the gratitude felt by the 
poet for all the services rendered by his Lord and the noble 
services undertook by the poet to get the daughters of his 
master married. Many civil quarrels and internecine dis- 
putes had been avoided by the poets’ intervention at the 
proper moment. Here is an illustration for this act of 
theirs. 

Nalamkilli and Nedumkilli were the scions of the Cola 
family. The former laid seige to Nedumkilli’s capital. Now 
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Kovur Kizhar a poet of high eminence who was a good 
friend of both of them addressed them as follows : 

“Neither you nor your opponent wear the palmyra or 
the margossa flower. Both of you wear the Athi flower 
which is the distinguishing flower of your line. Even if 
any one of you gets defeated it is the cola family that is dis- 
comfited. Victory in battle for both of you is not possible. 
Hence it does not behove you, born of a noble line to quar- 
rel among yourselves. This strife will only serve to get you 
the ridicule of your adversary. So please refrain from fight- 
ing with each other”.^ 

On another occasion Kopperuncolan decided to wage 
war on his sons being offended at their misbehaviour. On 
seeing this one Pullarrur Eyirriyanar addressed the king 
thus : — 

“0 benign prince, your present opponents are not the 
Cera and Pandya who are your traditional enemies. Nor 
are you their inveterate adversary. When you depart this 
world leaving behind you your undying fame they alone are 
the sole claimants of your kingdom. Supposing your sons 
fight with you and get defeated, to whom else are you 
going to hand over your kingdom ? If you get defeated you 
will be despised by all. Hence I beseech you to shake off 
your anger and refrain from this ignoble act.® 

Further instances where the poets gave their best 
advice to their patrons in moments of crisis can be multi- 
plied. They had been their keen advisers in matters of 
state or royal administration. They had from time to time 
advised them to do all possible acts to promote the welfare 

2. Puratn (45). 

3. Puram (213). 
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of the people. Paranar in one of the stanzas in Purananuru 
(5) advised a Cola prince Ilancetcenni to look after the 
welfare of his subjects with the tenderness, care and affec- 
tion with which a mother rears her young child. The great 
poet Kambar stresses on this sacred duty of a righteous 
monarch when he tells us that King Dasaratha ruled the 
world and looked after the welfare of his subjects as care- 
fully as a very poor farmer will look aftei' his small patch 
of cultivable land. Karikizhar, another Sangam poet praises 
Muthukudumi Peruvazhuthi in the following manner: — 

“ Oh Beautiful prince ! let your parasol lower down 
when you circumambulate the temple of the three eyed 
Siva. May your munificence be discriminate. May your 
crowned head bow down before learned sages. May the 
laurels you wear fade by the smoke that shoots up from 
the fire which devastates your enemy’s realm. May your 
irrepressible anger disappear before the bright faces of your 
beloved wives and may you live as long as the sun and the 
Moon.”^ 

Here we have a fair idea of the general way in which 
the poets of old were used to eulogise their patrons. Again 
in stanza 9 of Puram we are told of the righteous way in 
which warfare was undertaken in those days. The cows 
must be protected as well as the sages and learned men. 
The women and the sick must be saved. Due consideration 
must be given to those who have not borne children who 
alone could perform the last rites to the deceased and the 
usual offerings to the manes, as it was considered that peo- 
ple without issues could not enter heaven. Very useful 
advice regarding the manner in which the king should rule 
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his realm is found in almost every alternate stanza of 
Puram. One Pisirandaiyar addressed Arivudai Nambi 
in the following manner. “Oh Prince, if paddy is con- 
verted into balls of rice and given to the elephants, the 
produce of even a small patch of land like the Ma w/r 
can feed the elephant for many days. But if the elephant 
is left to eat the grains in the paddy field itself even hundred 
acres will not suffice and the paddy grains that ai'e spoiled 
by being trodden by the animal will be greater than those 
that actually fill its stomach. Similarly, if a king exacts 
taxes with a certain principle, his wealth will accumulate. 
But if he resorts to extortion, he will soon lose his wealth 
and his kingdom will fall.”® 

, Besides these we are able to learn through these poems 
several acts committed by the victors in the places subju- 
gated by them. It was the custom in those days to plough 
the tilled fields with white-mouthed asses and to spoil the 
drinking water tanks by driving elephants in them. 
Portions of conquered territory were often set on fire and 
women made prisoners. The gems in the crowns of the 
defeated kings were utilised for being set or fixed in the 
anklets of the winner. Castor-oil nuts were sown in the 
cultivated fields and the hair of women taken as captives 
was twisted like ropes and was used to drag the king’s 
chariot. The spoils of victoiy were freely distributed to 
the bards, poets, augurs and others. 

Let us now see the patrons who by their liberal gifts 
had helped the growth of literature and literary men. It 
was already observed that the three ancient kings the 
Chera, Chola and Pandiya, liberally patronised literature. 


5, Puram (184). 
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The staunch friendship of Kopperuncolan and Pisirandai- 
yar as well as of Kapilar and Pari, had already been 
noticed. The eulogies bestowed upon Adhigaman by the 
poetess Auvvaiyar are very pleasant reading. When we hear 
that the Cera prince willingly parted with a Nelli fruit 
which had the virtue of bestowing immortality in favour of 
Auvvaiyar we are reminded of their divine friendship, and 
the high regard the prince had for the poetess. She, in her 
turn ever proud of her profound learning, condescended to 
praise him and even to act as embassy when asked to do 
so. The innumerable gifts made by the Cera kings to 
those poets who praised them have been faithfully record- 
ed in the ancient work Padirmppattu. This work at pre- 
sent contains only eight sections, the first and the tenth 
having been lost. Each is in praise of a Cera King and from 
Imayavaramban Nedunceralathan up to Ilanceral Irumporai 
we have got a regular record of their achievements, bene- 
factions, valour, etc. When we hear of a Cera king 
actually fanning a poet, who tired of walking lay on the 
dais intended for the royal drum or Murasu, we realise the 
depth to which the kings were willing to go down in order 
to respect real erudition. It was Karaikal Valavan that 
gave 16 lakhs of Pon as present to Kadiyalur Uruthiran- 
kananar for his beautful poem Pattinappalai. Selvak- 
kadunko, a Cera king presented one lakh of Kanam (an 
old coin) to Kapilar for his seventh ten sung in his praise 
and also all the lands that could be seen by him from the 
top of a hill known as the Nandra hill. Last but not least 
we have a curious instance of a cera king actually renoun- 
cing his kingdom in favour of a poet known as Arisilkizhar 
for having praised him in the eighth ten of Padiruppattu. 
The learned poet, however, refused the offer and exhorted 
him to rule the realm peacefully. 
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Even apart from crowned kings we have a regular list 
of petty chieftains whose bounty has been praised in the 
best possible way by the bards and poets. Pari, Pehan, 
Nalli, Ori, Ezhini and a host of other names are familiar 
to the Tamil scholar. The elegies sung on the demise of 
kings and chieftains sung by the bards are heart-rending 
and every piece tells us of the benignant way in which the 
poets were treated by them while alive. Kapilar tells us 
that Pari was master of 300 villages and that all of them 
had been given away as presents to the bards. Part’s 
munificence was proverbial and his having parted with his 
chariot so that it may serve as a prop for the mullai creeper 
shows his consideration even to plants which have only 
one sense, viz., the sense of touch. 

Regarding the elegies, one or two may be quoted here. 
One Aduthurai Masattanar (Puram, 227) in one of his 
stanzas praised his deceased patron Kulamurrattu Tunjiya 
Killivalavan thus: — 

Oh Death ! You are unwise. Inexperienced as you are 
you have eaten the seed that would have well sustained 
you. You have taken the life of one who by winning 
many a battle had been of immense help to you in feeding 
your voracious appetite. Hallo ! you are to be pitied. Wlio 
else is going to satisfy your hunger ? 

Arisilkizhar another poet sings pathetically of his 
patron thus (Puram. 232) : — 

“ Oh let me be gone along with my benefactor. What 
avails my lonely presence here under the Sun, separated 
as I am from my patron. I wonder how he, my patron is 
going to accept the little quantity of toddy that is to be 
given to him as part of the offerings which are usual for 
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the dead, he, who rejected outright and refused to accept 
territory after territory offered to him as tribute by his 
adversaries”! 

The poetess Auwaiyar on her bereavement caused by 
the death of Athiyaman Anji has sung thus:— (Puram 
235 ) 

“ Oh my patron ! What little was available he used 
to give me and feed me first. He used to sit and dine with 
a good number of people. All that is past. Full of valour 
he will not scruple to visit battlefields. That is now past. 
The pointed lance which was thrown by the enemy and 
which pierced his heart pierced also the begging bowl, the 
hand that bore it and the tongue of the learned bard who 
knows to praise in the best possible way employing well- 
chosen words and epithets. Hereafter no one is there to 
sing and nobody to be sung.” 

While, however, reading these elegies and other poems 
even a casual reader is likely to be struck by the miserable 
poverty of the bards, the minstrels, and the Padinis. 
Extremely indigent they wandered from place to place 
mostly in palai or dry tracts in search of benefactors who 
could give them food and clothing. They were expert 
singers and at times dancers too. Here are some pen-por- 
traits of their extreme penury : One Odaikizhar of Turai- 
yur has sung of Vel Ay in the following manner. (Puram, 
136 )':— ' 

“Oh! of the enemies that hover round me whom am 
I to specify as the worst : shall I speak of the lice with 
their little ones stidking fast to the sides of my tattered 
clothes which are full of stitches like the upper side of the 
sound box of a guitar or yazh; or shall I refer to the 
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pinching hunger which torments me and my kith grid 
kin ; or shall I recount the worry caused by the high-way 
robbers who regardless of my despicable position rob me 
of what little I have. Somehow with the fervent hope that it 
is Ay who would realise all these, our troubles and enemies, 
I approached him and said “ They alone who help us and 
relieve our distress will be reckoned as really charitable 
people. But those who help others placed in better status 
than we are, are the very men who do so expecting to 
be helped in turn. Hence I request you to send us away 
with suitable presents as befits our learning. May you live 
long.” 


Another poet Perunthalaiccathanar by name praises 
Kumanan thus:— (Puram, 164) 

The wife in the household is in great distress. The 
oven not being used for a number of days is full of funsus 
growth. The young ones at the breast not finding any 
milk there gaze piteously on the mother’s face. The 
mother is full of tears. On seeing this I have approached 
you Kumana for you are the right man to be approached 
tor relieving my poverty.” 


Another Unpotipacumkudaiyar has sung of Ilaneet- 
eenni In this poem we find a humorous depiction of the 
r? a subsequent pleasure enjoyed 

f the recipient of to- 

numerable presents from a munificent natron Wq 
(P uram, 378) “"Vincent pation. He says, 

me ofsednrtr^''^^ showered many ornaments on 
But as ^ rushed in to wear them 

the Lers of 

- eir ears. The jewels intended for the waist 
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were worn by them on their necks and the neck ornaments 
were assigned to their waist.” This act of theirs has been 
likened by the poet to that of the monkeys of Kishkinda, 
when thejr beheld the jewels which Sita threw in a bundle 
while she was being forcibly carried away by Ravana. 

While I am here I think it will not be inappropriate 
if I refer to the magnanimity, boldness and self-respect 
that characterised these bards in spite of their impecuni- 
osity. Here are one or two instances that may bear out 
the above statement. The poet Perumcittiranar approached 
one Veliman when he was at the point of death. His 
brother was however instructed to reward the poet libe 
rally. The brother rewarded him scantily. This the 
poet could not brook. He discarded the small present and 
addressed the giver thus (Puram, 162)' : — 

“ You are not the protector of poor people. Nor are 
liberal patrons wanting. You will see that the world con- 
sists of very good patrons for bards like me.” 

Auvvaiyar when she first approached Athiyaman 
found him rather indifferent and somewhat slow in 
receiving her. Unable to put up with this she addressed 
the door-keeper thus : — (Puram, 206) 

“ Oh gateman who guards the gateway which never 
shuts against bards. Perhaps this Anji does not realise 
who I am. The world is not completely void of wise men 
and patrons who could help them. Hence, I am now 
bundling up my musical instruments and I am ready to 
start. For the sons of an expert carpenter the forest full 
of trees is highly useful and valuable. In the same way, 
for me who live by my learning food is sure to come where- 
ever I go.” 
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Having now dealt with in a way the poets and the 
patrons in the early centuries of the Christian Era, let me 
now proceed to give a short sketch of the support and pat- 
ronage the Tamil literatme received in the epochs subse- 
quent to the Sangam age. About the 4th Century A.D. 
we hear of the earlier Colas and also of the advent of the 
Kalabhras. Then from the 5th Century we have a regular 
list of the Pallava Kings who were very liberal patrons of 
Arts and Literature. Both Sanskrit and Tamil were en- 
couraged and even Buddhists and Jains received rich en- 
dowments at their hands. This period was highly prolific 
in religious literature and it is here that we hear of the 
Saiva Nayanmars and the Vaishnava Alwars who have con- 
tributed a good deal to the growth or Tamil poetic literat- 
ture especially literature of devotion. Huge temples were 
built by them and they were very richly endowed. These 
temples were great repositories of learning and several in- 
scriptions that belonged to their reigns tell us of their 
munificence. Perumthevanar was patronised by Nandi 
varman, the Pallava King who was the victor of Tellaru 
and Nandikkalambagam was composed by him in praise of 
the king. Koccengat colan, it is said, had constructed 
seventy-two temples (Blada temples) for Siva and Tiru- 
mangai Alwar refers to this as well as his other benefac- 
tions for Vishnu shrines. 

When, however, the Cola supremacy revived under 
Vijayalaya in the 9th Century, we find again great impetus 
given to literature and art. Rajaraja, Rajendra and other 
Cola Kings were veiy liberal patrons of art and Ottak- 
kuthar who was poet laureate of three Cola monarchs in 
succession was held in high esteem by the kings. His muvar 
ula and Thakkayagapparani give us much information re- 
garding the men and things of his time. Again Kambar 
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who flourished in the reign of Kulottunga III has gained 
immortal fame by his Ramayana and we have ample evi- 
dences to prove that his patron benefactor was one Sada- 
yappa Vallal. Kamban has praised this patron in ten places 
in his immortal epic. Upakara Smrithi or remembrance of 
one’s benefactions is a very common thing observable in 
our poets. Pugalendi has praised his patron Chandransvargi 
and Villiputhurar the author of Bharatam in Tamil, his 
patron V arapathiatkondan. 

Coming down to later times we have the bounties of 
the Rajas of Ramnad. The Sethu Samasthanam can boast 
of many illustrious poets and philosophers and the recipi- 
ents of valuable gifts from the Rajas of Ramnad are legion. 
Besides these then were many ministers, rich landlords and 
madathipathies who had lent solid support to Tamil litera- 
ture, Of the Saiva mutts that helped the cause of Tamil 
special mention must be made of Tiruvaduthurai, Dharma- 
puram, Tiruppanandal and the Suryanar Koil mutts. Of 
the zamindaries that promoted Tamil literature we can men- 
tion Uttumalai, Ariyalur, Ettayapuram and Marungapuri. 
It was the liberal munificence and the dainty food given by 
these patrons that were mostly responsible for the 
varied literature we have had in recent times. But 
one is likely to halt here and remark with a sense of dis- 
satisfaction that the above literature had not been up to 
the mark and that in point of magnanimity of style, faith- 
ful description and effective presentation our later poets 
have maintained only a very low standard, with the result 
that one perceives very great difference between the pro- 
ductions of these later poets and those of the Sangam 
period. Perhaps too much dependence of these poets on 
their patrons had led them to compose their prabhandams 
with the patrons themselves as the heroes and thus most 
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of them though they are very fine reading yet lack the 
beauty of genuine poetry based on pure nature. 

Till very recently fear was entertained by all lovers of 
Tamil literature that it was entirely lacking in popular sup- 
port and that a continuance of this state of affairs would 
tell unfavourably on that hterature. Fortunately for the 
Tamil land we see the Renaissance period. This period has 
happily coincided with the very liberal donation of several 
lakhs of rupees made by Dr. Raja Sir Annamalai Chettiar 
of Chettinad to establish a Tamil University in the heart 
of the Tamil land. Among the many benefactions of the 
Raja Saheb this one for Vidya Danam stands supreme. Real 
learning Tiruvalluvar has said, does not stop with the 
material body but is calculated to stick to the undying 
Atman or soul and hence the education that one receives 
in one s birth will always be useful to him even in subse- 
quent births. The many attempts made by the Raja for 
the amehoration of Tamil and enhancement of Tamil litera- 
tui‘e music and art have been praised all over the country. 
Recently his favourite idea of popularizing Tamil songs and 
of encouraging the composition of pure Tamil songs has been 
well appreciated and men of learning and musicians of high 
standing have already set about to respect that idea and 
to work for its fulfilment. One may therefore hope that 
this seat of learning viz., the Annamalai University will go 
a great way in promoting the cause of Tamil literature and 
that this period will stand as an epoch-making one in the 
history and growth of Tamil Literature, Science and Art. 


A METRICAL INVARIANT ASSOCIATED WITH FOUR 
COPLANAR POINTS^ 

By 

K. Rangaswami, 

Annamalai University. 

The ^ norrnaF at a point P of a conic is the line 
obtained by rotating the tangent at P, in the positive sense 
about P, through an angle If any three points be taken 
on a conic it could be shown that there is a unique value of ^ 
(mod rt) such that the ^-normals at these points are con-' 
current. Now, given four points in a plane, it is well 
known that the locus of centres of the conics through the 
four points is a conic r circimiscribed to the diagonal tri- 
angle A B C of the four points. In this note we seek to 
determine the value of ^ for which the ^-normals at A, B, C, 
to r are concurrent as a metrical invariant of the four points. 

Since a set of four points in a plane may be specified as 
the common points of the two parabolas through them, the 
angle in question may be obtained in terms of the invariants 
of the two parabolas. 

1. The problem in a slightly different form was suggested to 
me by R. Vaidyanathaswamy. 

2. For a study of the $ — ^normals of a conic reference may 
be made to (i) Cases Analytical Geometry, pp. 338-9. (ii) On 
the 6 — ^normals of a conic by R. Vaidyanathaswamy Maths, Stu- 
dent, Vol. I, no. 4, pp. 121-130. (iii) On a metrical invariant etc., 
by A. Narasinga Rao and B. Ramamurti, Annamalai Univeisity 
Journal Vol. I, No. 2. (iv) On the quasi-normals of a conic by 
R. Vaidyanathaswamy, Jour. J«d, Math. Soc., Vol. 18 No. 12, 
pt. II, pp. 281-8. 
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Now, among the conics through four points there are 
two special members, namely, a rectangular hyperbola E 
and a conic of minimum eccentricity M whose axes are 
parallel to the asymptotes of R; the parameters of E and M 
seperate harmonically those of the parabolas.® Thus, if the 
equations of M, R be: 

M : aa? + by* — A: = 0 (Ij 

E : tbxy + 2graj + 2fy + c — 0 (2) 

the equations of the two parabolas in the system may be 
written in the form: 

P:= M + XB = 0 where X = ± >/ ab jh (3) 

The ^-conic of the two parabolas Pi, P 2 is concentric 
with r* and has ABC for a self polar triangle. Hence by a 
known result,® if the ^-axes of P are conjugate diameters of 
then the deviation of A B C is <?, 


Now, a pair of ^-axes of a conic separate harmonically 
the equiconjugate diameters. Thus, as the equicon jugate 
diameters of r are parallel to the as 3 miptotes of M, the 
^-axes in question are parallel to the double lines of the 
j involution pencil determined by the two pairs, namely, the 

; asymptotes of M and the lines through the origin parallel 

to the asymptotes of From (1) and (3) it may be easily 
I shown that the required double lines are: 

I ax* - by* i- (af* — bg*) xy ^ q 



On the quasi-normals, etc., iUd., p. 286 
Ihid, p. 286. 

On the e — normals etc., Ibid., p. 127. 
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Also, the pair of lines through the origin parallel to the 
^-axes of r is: 


aa? — by^ + (a + b) tan . xy ~ 0 

comparing (4) and (5) we have 

i „ _ 1 — bg^ 

tan 0 _ ZfflTM, 

To express, then, the value of tan ^ given in (6) in 
terms of the invariants of Px, P 2 we notice that: 

ah . ub , ^ 

Ai = - (/ -/ a - ^ v' 6) . A, = - Va + v' bj (7) 

01 = -^ (o^’ + - 2 ah {3fg - 2ch) (8) 

6, = (of= + - iabk) +2 ^ab {Bfg - 2ch) (9) 

also, = (ttj 4“ ^i) = o + 6 = (<tj + 6j) = «/j, (7,2 == 

(a, 6j + Oj 6, - 2Ai h,) = 46 (10) 

From equations (6) to (10) we get 


(5) 

(8) 


tan’' 0 = 


^ ^18 Ai Aa 


( 11 ) 


We may remark that when Ji=0 (so that J 2 is also 
zero) equation (11) gives ^=it/2. This is so because in this 
case the four points form an orthocentre set so that P is a 
circle. 



ON NUMBERS ANALOGOUS TO HIGHLY COMPOSITE 
NUMBERS OF RAMANUJAN 

By 

S. SiVASANKARANARAYANA PiLLAl, 

(Travancore University) . 

Introduction. 

In his memoir on Highly composite Numbers,* 
Ramanujan calls a number highly composite, if the number 
of divisors of the number is greater than that for any 
lower number. The origin of this paper lies in the attempt 
to consider other common arithmetic functions in the light 
of the above definition. Considering the functions con- 
nected with the number of ways of resolving a number into 
t factors, the sum of the reciprocals of the rth powers of 
the divisors of a number, and the number of numbers prime 
to and not exceeding a number, I define three different 
classes of numbers. Hence this paper consists of three 
parts. 

Considering the technical nature of the subject, here 
I give only a statement of the main results without any 
proof. The full paper will be published elsewhere in a 
mathematical journal. 

I. Eighly Composite Numbers of Order. 

If the number of ways of resolving a number into t 

factors is greater than that for any lower number, then that 

number may be called a ‘highly composite number of 
88 ' ■ 
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order.’ That is, N is a highly composite number of t*'" 
order, if 

dt{N)>dt(N') for all N'<N, 

where d«(n) denotes the number of ways of decomposing 
n into t factors. According to this definition, highly com- 
posite numbers of Ramanujan are highly composite num- 
bers of second order. 

In the investigation of the properties of these num- 
bers, I closely follow Ramanujan, and it is interesting to 
note that every result about Ramanujan’s highly composite 
numbers is proved to be true witli respect to these num- 
bers, provided that we substitute t instead of 2 in proper 
places. This requires only a close study of Ramanujan’s 
paper with an eye for generalisation; yet the results are 
remarkably interesting. 

Writing N in the form ^ ^ 

■ . a ■ a ■■ ■ ■ \a 

N=2^-3" ... . pP, 

Where N is a highly composite number of tth order and p 
is the greatest prime factor of N, I prove the following 
results:-— 

1 . 02 ^ 03^05 ^ ^ap ^ 1 . 

2. ap=l for all N except for a finite number of values 
of N. To be more precise, 

aj>=l whenever either p>2^ or 
and a!»=^[Vif]-f 1 when p+2, 
and ap^Vt+i-f % when p=2. 
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3. If log A=0 (log p), 

az log 2~a3 log 3'~'as log5~ .... 


4. If logA.=0 (log log p), 
(i-l)logp 


O logA.= 
A 


logi 


•'a log^^ 


+0(VUp). 


(t-l)logp 
log t 


5. When N is large, the indices comparatively near the 
beginning form a strictly decreasing sequence. 

6. When N is large, groups of equal indices occur 
comparatively near the end. 

7. Two consecutive highly composite numbers of t 
order are asymptotically equal. 

It appears that no one has considered the maximum 
order of di(w) when Following the proof given by 

Wigert for the maximum order of din), we can prove a 
corresponding result for dt(n). But Ramanujan’s method 
enables us to sharpen this considerably. The maximum 
order of log dt (N) proved to be 

aV(L>N) j 


without any hypothesis, and it is 

Li (log N) + Li y (log log ^(^+1) /log t ^ 

logi ( ® y 

on Riemann hsrpothesis. 


Li(logN)+0 I logN'e 
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11. Highly Abundant Numbers. 

Let denotes the sum of the reciprocals of the 

rth powers of the divisors of n; i.e., 

o-r(n)=^d-^ 

d/n 

Then N may be called a ‘highly abundant number of rth 
order’ if o-r(N) >o-i'(N') for all N'<N. According to 
this definition, Eamanujan’s highly composite numbers are 
highly abundant numbers of order zero. 

In this paper, I conjSne my attention to the cases when 
r^l, and use the name ‘highly abundant number’ only 
when r^l. N denotes a highly abundant number and I 
write it in the form 

a a a ■ 

N=2^*3 

. I prove that 02 ^ 03 ^ and aj=l for all N 

except for 4 and 36 when r=l, and for 4 when r^2. In 
similarity with highly composite nmnbers, it is proved 
that, when N is large, indices near the begiiming form a 
strictly decreasing sequence, and tliat groups of equal 
indices occur near the end. When a is fairly small in com- 
parison with p, 

a^log A--^log p. 

Further, it is proved that, when as is given, other indices 
can vary through only three values, and the indices, except 
a finite number of those near the beginning can be determin- 
ed with an error of at most unity. But I am not able to 
show that two successive highly abundant numbers are 
asymptotically equal. 
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By comparing the tables for Ramanujan’s highly com- 
posite numbers and highly abundant numbers of the first 
order, we see many highly composite numbers which are not 
highly abundant. Further as far as the tables go, all highly 
abundant numbers are highly composite. So, for a long 
time, I was under the impression that every highly abun- 
dant number of rth order was necessarily one of lower order. 

But now we know that in a highly abundant nmnber, 
a 2 log2~logp, while in a highly composite mmiber of 
Ramanujam 02 log 2'~log p/log 2. Hence, it follows that, 
after a certain limit, no nmnber will be simul- 
taneously highly composite and highly abimdant. 
This was a real surprise to me. So the above 
conjecture is not true in general. Yet, the ques- 
tion whether a highly abundant number of the second 
order is necessarily one of the first order together with all 
similar questions remains unanswered. 

It is interesting to observe that 7560 is the first hi^y 
composite number which is not highly abundant, while I 
wonder w'hether the first highly abundant number of the 
first order, which is not highly composite according to 
Ramanujan, is within the reach of modern computation. 
Yet it is an intensely interesting problem to determine the 
number of numbers which are simultaneously highly 
abundant and highly composite. 

Wigert* has proved that the maximum order of 
o-i(») is 

e loglog«+0 (log log n), 

*Acta Mathematica Vol. 37 (1914) 114 at sequel. 
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where Y is Euler’s constant. Properties of highly abundant 
numbers enable us to sharpen the above result considerably. 
In this paper, it is proved that 

Y 

1. max. 0-1 (»)=e loglogre"fO(l), by elementary 
methods; 

V 

2. max. o_i (■«)=: e log log for every 
fixed t by assuming known results about the distribution 
of prime numbers; and 

Y 

3. max. o_i iog log«.+0 

{(loglogn) ^/V'(iogn)} 
on assuming the truth of Riemann hypothesis. 

111. Totient Numbers. 

As usual, let q>(«.) denote the number of numbers 
prime to and not exceeding n. When we attempt to define 
numbers with respect to <p(w) in analogy with highly 
composite numbers, we get two different classes of num- 
bers. 

At first, let us define a class of numbers N such that 
<p(n)><p(N') for all N'<N. Then obviously all primes 
come under this category. But the problem w’hether any 
other number is comprised in this class is really 
unapproachable; as a matter of fact, it is equivalent to the 
following conjecture in the theory of primes; namely, there 
is at least one prime in each of the following intervals 
(n^~n, n^) and {n\ n^+n), where n is an integer. Hence 
this class of numbers is not interesting and we pass on to 
the consideration of the other cla^. 
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If <P(N)<qp(NO for all N'>N, then we may call N a 
totient number. These numbers are really interesting; for 
they are neither too easy nor too difficult to be investigated. 

Let q be the first missing prime if any and P the last 
prime occurring in N, where N is a totient number. Then 
I prove that index of P cannot exceed 3, and there are 
infinitely many totient numbers in which this index is 2. It 
is highly probable that this index does not exceed two in 
any case, but I am not able to prove it. 

Further, I show that all the primes upto VP should 
occur; but there are totient numbers in which the gap 
between the last prime and the last but one con- 
tains as many primes as we please. A totient num- 
ber is not divisible by two primes greater than (14-V2)g. 
If a totient number is divisible by any prime greater than 
2q, then P<3g. There are infinitely many totient num- 
bers in which the index of P is 2, but there are as many 
primes as we please between q and P. While 2*’3-5 . . . . P 
is a totient number, there are infinitely many totient num- 
bers in which the indices near the beginning can be chosen 
as irregularly as we please. Further it is proved that 
log g~Iog log N. 

If F(x) denotes the number of totient numbers not 
exceeding x, then 

c(loga; ^/loglogx<F(a:)=0 (a: ) for every e>0. 

Two consecutive totient numbers are asymptotically 
equal. After a certain limit, a totient number can be 
neither highly composite nor highly abundant. Further 
it is proved that 2, 6, 12, 60, 120, 240, 840, 1260, 1680, and 
720720 are the only numbers which are simultaneously 
highly composient and totient. 
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In his Primzahlen, Landau has proved that 
min. <P (n) '^e~’'n/log log n. 

At the end of this paper, this result is sharpened. By 
elementary methods, it is shown that 

» min, «p(w)=e~Wloglogw+0{n/(loglogn)'®}. 

By making use of known results about primes, the 
minimum of (p(n) is proved to be 

e^WljW+Olw/ {l^ny}, for every fixed r, 

Finally, on assuming the truth of Riemann hypothesis, ' 
the minimum order of <p(n) is sharpened 

e~'^n/\n+0{n (l^n) VV log »} . 



CHARITY AND RELIGION 
By 

Dr. S. Muhammad Husayn Nainar, 

M.A., LL.B., (Aligarh), Ph.D. ('Lond.) 

University of Madras. 

Charity' is one of the main planks of all religions. 
There is no duty to which more frequent reference is 
made in the Quran than that of alms-giving. In almost 
every chapter this duty is urged upon the believers ; and 
in some chapters, indeed, the Prophet returns again and 
again to this subject. Further, we notice that the duty 
of alms-giving is usually coupled vutli that of prayer, 
upon which also, the Prophet of Islam lays great stress. 

IN ISLAM. 

Alms are of two kinds in Islam, namely voluntary 
and legal or obligatory. 

Voluntary alms is what one gives from one’s 
property to obtain the favour of God. 


Spend out of (the bounties) we have provided for 
you ’ is the injunction of the Quran, which asks the 
believers to give away wealth in charity or employ it in 
good works. Good works embrace everything that 
advances the good of one who is in need or promotes the 
welfare of the commimity or tlie nation. Three 
questions are raised in this conheetion : what shall one 
give ? to whom shall he give ? and how shall he give ? 
The Quran ]nnvides an answer in the following verse : 


‘‘ Whatever you spend that is good, is for parents 
and kindred, and orphans, and those in want and for 
wayfarers. And vliatever you do that is good— Allah 
knows it well. ” (Ch. II— 215). 
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So ‘ whatever you do that is good ’ is charity. It 
may be money, a helping hand, advice or even a kind 
word. To fight in the cause of truth is also one of the 
highest forms of charity. 

“ The parable of those who spend their wealth in 
the way of Allah is that of a grain of corn : it grows 
seven ears and each ear has a hundred grains. Allah 
multiplies to whom He pleases. ” (Ch. II 261). 

Those who spend their wealth in the cause (tF 
Allah and do not follow up their gifts with rinninders 
of their generosity, or with injury — for them their 
reward is with their Lord. ” (Ch. II — 262). 

“ Kind words and forgiveness are better than 
charity followed by injury ” (Ch. II — 263). 

The verses of the Quran given above set a very 
high standard for charity. It must be in the way of 
Allah, that is, in all charitable deeds love of Clod sliould 
be the motive, so that the feeling of brotherliness may 
be fostered. The giver of charity must ex])e(*t no 
reward in this world (nishkamakarraa of Ranskritiats) 
and his charity should not be followed by references 
and reminders to his act. The kindness and the, .spii-it 
to overlook other people’s faults or shoi’t-comings are 
said to be better than charity if it is spoiled by annoy- 
ance or injury to the recipient. 

The holy Quran draws distinction betwe<m Ib-ue 
charity and False charity. 

‘‘And the likeness of those who spend their sub- 
stance seeking to please Allah, and strengthen their 
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souk, is as a garden high and fertile; heavy rain falls 
on it but makes it yield a double increase of harvest, 
and if it receives not heavy rain light moisture suffices 
it. ” (Ch. 11—265). 


iiue charity is likened to a garden on an elevated 
ground. When there is plenty of rain, the water pene- 
trates the soil, yet, its elevated situation keeps it well- 
drained and the healthy atmosphere increases its yield 
enormously. But at times, if there be not sufficient 
lainfall, it catches dew and makes most of any little 
moisture it can get and that is sufficient for it. Thus a 
man of true charity gives freely in affluent circum- 
stances without hoarding; in lean times also he does good 
w orks without any complaint. He is spiritually health}’’; 

he always looks to God’s pleasure, and the strengthening 
of his soul. o & 


Cancel not your charity by reminders of your 
generosity or by injury-like those who spend their 

iinv be seen of men, but believe neither in Allah 

101 111 the Last Day. They are in Parable like a hard, 
oarren rocI<, on which is a little soil; on it falls heavy 
am, which leaves it just a bare stone. They will be 

11 - 264 ^ 


whmh a little soil has fallen by chance. Rain water 
which made fertile soil flourish, washes away the little 

Hills Char ty to be seen of men ’ is really no charitv. 

cbarity, and indicates a disbelief in the 
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The Quran enjoins that only good things and well- 
earned wealth must be given in charity. 

“ Give of the good things which you have (^ht>uour- 
ably) earned, and of the fruits wiiich we htu'e 
produced for you, and do not even aim at getting any- 
thing which is bad, in order that out of it you may gi\ e 
away something, when yourselves would not receive it 
except with closed eyes. ” (Ch. II-— 2b''i'). 

The preceding verse shows that charity has value 
only if something good and valuable is git en, wnicii has 
been earned honourably and which is produced in 
nature and can be cited as a bomity of God. iSo the idea 
contained in the English proverb “Charity covers a 
multitude of sins ” is not approved in Mam. 

If you disclose acts of charity, even so it is well; 
but if you conceal them and make them reach lliose 
really iu need, that is best for you. ” (Oh. li — ^271). 

Charitable deeds may be done openly or secretly. 
It is better not to seek publicity, but if it is for public 
purposes, it must necessarily be known pruvitled the 
chief motives in charity — God’s pleasure and our own 
siiiritual good — are kept in view. 

Indiscriminate acts of charity are condemned in the 
following verse of the Quran: 

“ Charity is for those in need, who, in Allah s 
cause are restricted from travel and ctinnot move about, 
in the land, seeking for trade or work. Tlu' ignorant 
man thinks, because of their modest}-, that they are free 
from want. Thou shalt know them by their unfailing 
mark. They beg not importunately from all and 
sundry. ” (Ch. 11—273). 
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The real beneficiaries of charity indicated in the 
above verse are those in want, and the want must be due 
to honourable cause. ^ God’s cause ’ may be defined as 
sincere and real service to humanity, and devotion to 
one’s religion. Such men may not go about from door 
to door. It is the duty of the rich to find them out, and 
help them liberally. 

LEGAL OE OBLIGATORY CHARITY. 

The Quran lays great emphasis on the service to 
humanity and amelioration of the condition of the poor. 
It teaches that every wealthy man who belongs to the 
commonwealth of Islam should contribute aimually one- 
fortieth of his wealth to a common fund which is 
managed by the state, or where there is no state, by the 
Muslim community, for the betterment of the poor. 
This contribution by the Muslims is called Zakat The 
institution of Zakat in Islam acts not only as a levelling 
infiuence, but it promotes sentiments of love and 
sympathy for fellow-beings. 

By means of this institution wealth is made to 
circulate in the body politic of Islam. A portion of the 
wealth collected regularly from richer members is jjooled 
at the centre and then distributed among the poor and 
deserving people for their uplift. This practice used 
to solve the distribution of wealth, which is the main 
concern of the present day economists. Wealth has the 
tendency to accumulate and bring about inequalities of 
capitalism. The Zakat aims at paitail redistribution of 
wealth so that the whole community may derive benefit 
out of such distribution. The Quran and Traditions 
lay down the items of expenditure of this Zakat money. 
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Islam lias a broader conception of cbarity apart 
from its sense of giving away one’s wealth. The Quran 
attaches great importance to such deeds of charity as the 
emancipation of slaves, the feedmg of the poor, taking- 
care of orphans, and doing good to humanity. 

The Traditions of the Prophet give various 
examples of charitable deeds such as the removal from 
a road anything which may cause injury, helping a man 
to ride his animal, or load his animal, to show the wa}g 
to say a good word, and refrain from doing evil to any 
one and so on. 

IN HINDUISM. 

One of the objects of charity in Hinduism aiipears 
to be the warding olf of ills and difficulties that may 
happen to an individual or a state. It is belici'ed that 
charity prevents difficulties and is regarded to be veiy 
auspicious and sacred. According to the iMatsya 
Purana^ there are 16 mahadams which were performed 
by gi*eat kings like Krislma, Ambarisa, Prahlada, ih-thus 
and Bharata. 

The sixteen nmhadanas are ; — 

1. Tula purusa dana — or a gift equal to the 

weight of a man in gold. This is said to 
be the fii-st and best of all gifts. 

2. Hiranyagarbha dana— a gift of a golden 

vessel called hemagarbha, 

3. Brahmanda dana or a mmidane egg to be 

made and worshipped on an auspicious day 
and given away as gift. 

1 See V. R. E. Dlkshitar, The Matsya Piimmi—A Unhersity 

of Madras (1935) pp. 96-100. ■ 
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4. Ealpapadapa dana— a gift of a tree of 

paradise. This is said to be equal in merit 
to the Asvamedha sacrifice. 

5. Oosahasraka dana— a gift of thousand cows. 

6. Hiranya Kamadhenu dana a gift of a celestial 

COW of gold. 

7. Hiranyasvadana— or a gift of a horse of gold. 

This is said to confer numberless benefits 
on the devotee. 

8. Hiranyasvaratha dana— a gift of a horse 

chariot of gold. The giver is said to 
attain beatitude after being freed from all 
sins. 

9. Hemahastiratha dana— a gift of an elephant 

car of gold. 

10. Panca langalabhu dana— a gift of a plot of 

land measuring five ploughs. 

11. Dhara dana a gift of an. earth of gold in 

imitation of Jambudvipa. 

12. Visvacakra dana— a gift of a wheel of the 

universe weighing from 1000 palas of gold 
to 20 palas according to the ability of the 
devotee. 

13. Maha Kalpalata dana— a gift of a ei'eeper of 

paradise. Here the worship of devis and 
of Lokapalas is inculcated. 

14. Saptasagaraka dana — or a gift of the seven 

oceans. The ceremonies are performed in 
seven sacrificial pits filled with honey, 
butter-milk, etc., representing the oceans 
respectively. 
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15 . Ratnadhenii dana~a gift of a jewelled cow. 

m Mahnblmtagliata dana— a gift of a pot con- 
taining the five elements. 

These Danas were performed by Hindu kings till a very 
late period of Indian History. We liave the valuable 
testimony of E])igraphy to show that the kings of 
Yija}'anagar performed these wahci (lavas at different 
centres of ]ulgrimage and thus endeared themselves to 
])eoplps atid gods. Even to-day some of these Danas are 
fp'ven in Hindu states like Travancore. 

The Hindu Law Books insist tiiat gifts should be 
given to sishtas or men of learning and exemplary 
cJiaraeter who hand on the torch of learning. Annadana 
or feeding the poor and the deserving is considered to 
be the best kind of charity and therefore a number of 
choultries and cJiatrams are Established by philanthro- 
phists in all ages. Besides almsgiving there are other 
kinds of gifts like the erecting of new shrines and reno- 
vating of old temples and endowing large estates with 
permanent income for promotion of learning. 

If we turn to Tamil literature, the Tiniklmral, Sl 
Tamil classic, lays stress upon almsgiving in many 
couplets : 

What you spend in alms to the indigent is 
worthy. 

Otherwise it cannot be without taint of some 
purpose. ” 

‘‘The giver vftll not fgel delighted, till he sees 
the face of the suppliant lit up with 
satisfaction.” 
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Men of noble birth give alms to those who 
seek it without waiting for their poverty- 
stricken language. ” 

IN OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. 

Frequent references are made to the matter of alms- 
pvmg both in the Old and New Testaments as well as 
in Talmudic writings. 

Lev. 19, M f : — And when ye reap the harvest of 
your land, thou shalt not wholly reap the corners of thy 
held, neither shalt thou gather the gleanings of tlie har- 
dest. (10) And thou shalt not glean thy vineyard, neither 
shalt thou gather the fallen fruit of the vinejm-d ; thou 
shalt leave them for the poor, and the stranger,* I am the 
Lord your God.” 


+ 1 , 28f At the end of every three years 

mou shalt bring forth all the tithe of thine increase 
m the same year, and shalt lay it np n-ithin thy gates : 
(-9) and the Levite, because he hath no portion nor 
inheritance with thee, which are within thy gates shall 
come, and shall eat and be satisfied; that the Lord thv 

God may bless thee in all the work of tliine hand wliieii 
thou doest. ” 

1 + Talmud the greatest stress is laid upon this 

j Quran, it is again and again 

referred to. The following passages may be taken as 

examples : 

P. Aiofh 5: There are four kinds of alms- 

lluij, that others should give; whose eyes are 
eimous of the goods of others. He who wislu^s tKat 
others give, but that he himself should not give; whose 
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eyes are envious of his own goods. He who gives him- 
self and also allows others to giveihe is pious. He who 
will neither give hiraself, nor yet^ allow others to give ; 
he is wicked. 

Snh 49 b. “ Alms is more meritorious than alt 
sacrifices.” 

B. Bathra 10 b: “ So great is alms-^giving that it 
reaches even to redemption.” 

“As the sin-offering of Isreal made expiation, so 
doth alms make expiation for the people. ” 

Ber. 6 b. “ Three things destroy evil fate, namely, 
prayer, alms and repentance.” 

“ What are meritorious with fasting are the alms 
which a man gives in the evening to the poor, that they 
may procure provisions.” 

Noteworthy also are the following sayings in the 
Talmud : 

“ Alms is the salt of wealth. When wealth is salted 
with this, it keepeth, just as meat is kept from destruc- 
tion with salt. ” 

Compare Christ’s teaching in Luke 11, 41 : 

“ But rather give alms of such things as you have; 
and behold, all things are clean unto you.” Here 
Christ enjoins alms as the true means of purifying 
material objects for our use. 

The giving of alms in secret is greater according to 
the teaching of Moses. It is said of Rabbi Janay, that 
seeing a man bestowing alms in a public place he said, 
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“ Tliou hadst better not have given at all, than to have 
bestowed alms so openly, and put the poor man to , 
shame. ” 

Eabbi Jochanan taught that he who is active in 
kindnesses towards his fellows is forgiven his sin. 

Christ also like the Prophet of Islam believed in the 
value of giving alms in secret. Christ says in Matt. 6, 
I:— 

“ Take heed that you do not give your alms before 
men, to be seen of them ; otherwise, you have no reward 
of your Father which is in heaven.” 

Thus the greatest value is attached to the practice 
of almsgiving not only by Islam but by all other 
religions. The prominence given to this matter shows 
us in what light almsgiving was regarded among all the 
great foimders of various religions. 



MODERN VIEWS ON THE STRUCTURE OF METALS' 

By 

Prop. K. S. Krishnan, F.R.S. 

Calcutta. 

Tliere are several striking properties that distinguish 
a metal from a non-metal. A metal is a good conductor 
of both heat and electricity ; indeed in popular descrip- 
tions of electrical phenomena the term metal is used 
almost as a synonym for a good conductor. We speak 
of metallic reflection or metallic lustre, and also of a 
metallic sound or the ring of a metal, and figuratively 
of a metallic voice. We speak also of the malleability 
of a metal. What is it that endows metals with these 
characteristic properties f The fii'st step towards an 
answer to this question was the recognition, made about 
the end of the last century, that these various properties 
characteristic of a metal are intimately connected with 
one another, and further that they can ah be traced 
ultimately to the presence in the metal, of a large number 
of free electrons, i.e., electrons that can migrate freely 
over the whole body of the metal. 

The mobility of these electrons accounts directly for 
the observed electrical conductivity of the metal, and 
also for its thermal conductivity. The optical behaviour 
of such a medium containing free electrons will be similar 
to the behaviour of the ionosphere with regard to wire- 
less waves. As we know, the ionosphere, containing a 

1 Some parts of this paper are based on a speech broadcast from the 
All India Radio Station, Dacca, 
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fair number of charged particles, almost totally reflects 
all wireless wuwes whose wave-lengths are greater than 
a certain critical value. The facility with which wireless 
waves are propagated over the earth— indeed several 
times round it under favourable conditions — ^is due to 
the reflecting properties of the ionosphere. In the same 
maimer a metal, with its large density of free electrons, 
has its critical wave-length in the ultra-violet region of 
the spectrum, and electromagnetic weaves of longer wave- 
lengths, as for example light- waves, will therefore be 
totally reflected from the polished surface of the metal. 
This accounts for the peculiar sheen or lustre that is 
associated with a metal. The solid metal, w'hich is 
crystalline, may be regarded as an assemblage of positive 
ions arranged in a regular manner, and embedded in a 
matrix of negatively charged free electrons, and this 
stmcture will account for the malleability of the metal, 
and also for its peculiar elastic properties. 

The number of such free electrons is easily esti- 
mated, at least in some of the simple metals like the 
alkali metals. Thin films of these metals have been 
found to become transparent, as should be expected, 
beyond a certain critical wave-length in the ultra-violet, 
which is different for the different alkali metals. iProm 
these wave-lengths one can calculate the number of free 
electrons in these metals in the same manner in which 
one can calculate, from the critical wave-length of pene- 
tration of wireless waves into the ionosphere, the density 
of charged particles in it. The nmnber of free electrons 
in the alkali metals, thus estimated, comes out to be 
nearly one per atom, which, in view^ of the monovalency 
of these atoms, seems to be very reasonable. 
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With this estimate of the number of free electrons, 
one would naturally lilce to go further, and deduce quan- 
titatively from a few simple postulates regarding the 
niovements of these elections, the various metallic 
propei'ties. xiii obvious, and particularly simple, set of 
j[)ostulatcs would be to suppose that these electrons are 
moving about in a random, disorderly manner, much like 
the molecules in any ordinary gas. Then, the larger the 
temperature the greater will be the velocities and there- 
fore the kinetic energies of these electrons. This picture, 
however, jnesents some fundamental difficulties. In the 
lirst place, measurements on the heat capacities of metals 
show that even with a large increase in temperature there 
is hardly any change in the kinetic energies associated 
with the electrons — a result which flatly contradicts the 
tlieoretical prediction. 

Secondly, each of these electrons, by virtue of its 
S2>iu, should behave like a small magnet, of a definite 
known strength. When a piece of any metal, like copper 
or silver — I shall exclude for the present the ferrous 
metals, which have a complicated magnetic behaviour — 
is placed between the poles of a magnet, the elementary 
electronic magnets in the metal will naturally tend to 
aline themselves along the direction of the magnetic field. 
This tendency to regular alinement will, however, be 
much hampered by the disorderly thermal movements of 
these magnets. When equilibrium is established, there 
will be, statistically, a preponderance of orientations 
along the field, as compared with orientations in other 
directions; with the result that the piece of metal will 
behave like an induced magnet. Now the lower the 
temperature, the less violent will be the thermal move- 
ments, and consequently the feebler the disturbances to 
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the regular alinement of the elementary magnets, and 
theret'ore the greater the magnetization of the piece of 
metal. 

But actually the magnetization i>rodueed at all 
ordinary temperatures is found to be only one hundredth 
of the exi)ected value, and further even this feeble 
magnetization, instead of being stronger at lower 
temperatures, remains practically independent of tenr 
perature. 

From the low values for the specific heat and the 
magnetization of the free electrons in the metal, one ma}’ 
be tempted to infer that the number of these free 
electrons may not be really so large as that deduced 
from the optical data, but may be much smaller, only a 
hundredth of it. This alternative also presents a serious 
difficulty. The observed conduction properties of the 
metal will then require that the free electron must be 
capable of travelling enormous distances in the metal 
without suffering any collision — distances about a hun- 
dred times the distance between neighbouring atoms in 
the metal. How an electron can travel in a straight line 
such large distances, and still dodge all the intervening 
atoms, which are fairly closely packed, and avoid collid- 
ing vfith them, is on this view incomprehensible. 

The above considerations relating to the specific 
heat, magnetization, and distances of travel of the 
electrons in a metal, will illustrate the kinds of diffi- 
culties that one meets with in trying to develop a simple 
kinetic theory. 

On a closer examination of the problem, however, 
the failure of the simple theory is not surprising. With 
the large concentration of free electrons that ordinarily 
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obtains in a metal — nearly as large as the concentration 
of the atoms— and their low mass, the wa ve-aspect of the 
electrons will become very conspicuous, and we have to 
replace the ordinal*}' kinetic postulates appropriate to an 
aggi'egate of particles, by suitable postulates that will 
take into aecoimt the wave-nature of these electrons. 

The fundamental law governing wave-motions in an 
enclosure is very simple. Let me illustrate by some 
exam] lies. It is well-known that if a stretched string is 
allowed to vibrate, those vibrations only will be main- 
tained whose half-wave-lengths are equal to the length 
of tlie string, or lial F, or a third, or a fourth, etc., of the 
length. In other words, only those vibrations that form 
nodes at the two fixed ends of the string, will be main- 
tained. 

In the same manner, if we consider the vibrations 
of the air in a closed room, there are certain discrete 
notes which only can be maintained in the enclosure, as 
any one who sings in a small room will realize. By 
sounding various notes it is easy to locate some of these 
natural frequencies of vibration of the air in the room. 
According to Lord Rayleigh it is somewhat in this 
manner that blind people are able to guess about the 
sizes of rooms.^ 

ISTow the result that in any given enclosure certain 
discrete wave-lengths only can be maintained, is very 
general, and applicable not only to the sound-waves 

1 He quotes a remarkable instance recorded by Barwin. ‘The late 
blind justice Mr. Fielding^ writes Darwin * w'alked for the first time into 
my room when he once visited me, and after speaking a few words said 
“This room is about 22 feet long, 18 wide and 12 high*%- all of which he 
guessed by the ear with great accuracy % 
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mamtained ill the air inside a closed chamber, but also 
to light-waves, or electron-waves, maintained in suitable 
enclosures. 

An obvious question suggests itself at this stage. 
We found just now that only waves of certain discrete 
wave-lengths, depending on the size of the enclosure, can 
be maintained in it. Will all these waves be maintained 
in equal intensity, or will some of the waves be more 
intense than others? In other words, how is the energy 
distributed among the different permitted vibrations? 

In the example of the sound-waves in an enclosure 
the answer is simple; the gravest notes will be the pre- 
dominant notes. The correspondmg problem in the ease 
of light- waves is rather complicated, and has indeed 
proved to be a major problem in physics. With electron- 
waves the problem becomes again simple. Each of the 
permitted wave-lengdhs for the electron-waves in the 
medium, as for other waves, will correspond to a definite 
kinetic energy, so that the law regarding the maintenance 
of waves of definite wave-lengths, will mean that the 
kinetic energies of the electrons in the metal can have 
certain discrete values only. There is a subtle principle 
of exclusion^ governing these electrons according to 
which, in the whole assemblage, containing billions of 
billions of electrons, just two electrons, and no others, 
can have any particular permitted kinetic energy. These 
two may be regarded as a pair moving along opposite 
directions with the same kinetic energy, and with their 
spins opposed to each other. 

1 The above stateiBent of the Principle of Exclusion may be shown to 
be ultimately equivalent to the statement that no two electrons in the 
metal, having their spins parallel, can occupy the same position at the 
same time. 

n ■ 
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Now assigning one sucK pair of electrons to the 
gravest mode of vibration, i.e., to the lowest permitted 
level of kinetic energy, another pair to the next higher 
permitted energy level, and so on, one finds that the last 
pair of electrons in the metal has to be assigned on this 
scheme to an energy level that is enormously high. To 
give an idea of the magnitude of the highest energy 
possesed by the electrons, I may mention that in a metal 
like silver, the energy will be the same as the average 
energy of the molecule in any ordinary gas kept at a 
temperature of about 40,000°C. The corresponding 
velocity of the electron will be nearly 1|250 of the velocity 
of light, i.e., nearly 750 miles per second, which is a very 
high velocity indeed. 

Thus all the permitted energy levels up to a certain 
large value will be occupied by electrons in pairs. A few 
stray electrons may occupy some of the immediately 
higher energy levels, and singly; their number being the 
smaller the lower the temperature. At room temperature 
their number will be about one per cent. 

The enormous energies possessed by the free elec- 
trons in the metal will therefore persist practically 
unimpaired right down to the lowest temperatures. 

The above model of the electronic structure obtaining 
in metals offers a satisfactory solution of the difficulties 
eneoimtered before. In one first place, since the average 
kinetic energy already possessed by the electrons is at 
least a hundred times greater than the thermal energies 
possessed by molecules at ordinary temperatures, 
naturally until we reach temperatures of the order of a 
few thousand degrees, we cannot appreciably add to 
their energy content, 
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Seeoiidly, tlie majority of the electrons are paired 
ill such a way that the spin magnetic moments of the 
components of a pair oiixjose each other. In the x>resence 
of a magnetic field it is only the few stray electrons 
(about one per cent at room temj)erature) that are 
unpaired, that can turn round in the magnetic field and 
contribute to the magnetization. It is therefore not 
surprising that the observed magnetization is so feeble. 

Now the number of such single or celibate electrons 
will be the smaller the lower the temperature. On the 
other hand, the lower the tem^ierature the less the distur- 
bance from thermal agitations to the regular alinement of 
these magnets and hence the greater the magnetization. 
As a result of these two oxjposmg factors, the fii-st tend- 
ing to decrease the number of efcective magnets at low 
temperatures, and the second tending to improve their 
alinement at low temperatures, the observed feeble 
magnetization will be practically indeiiendent of tem- 
perature. 

On this view, the number of free electrons that can 
take part m electrical conduction will in effect be small. 
We then have to meet the third difficulty that I men- 
tioned, namely that observational data require that the 
electron should be capable of travelling large distances, 
wdthout colliding with any of the numerous atoms in its 
path. The difficulty resolves itself in view of the wave 
nature of the electron which predominates under the 
conditions of close packing in the metal. When the 
wave-length is large in comparison with the inter-atomic 
distance, electron-waves, just like light-waves, will suffer 
very little loss of energy by passage through a homo- 
geneous medium in which the constituent atoms, which 
will tend to scatter the waves, are regularly spaced as in 
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the ciystalline metal. If the atoms are perfectly 
reguiarij arranged, the scattering of the electron-waves 
1>}' them will be so small that the metal will have hardly 
any electrical resistance. Thus on this view the difficulty 
is not so much to explain how the electrons travel large 
distances in the medium, but to explain why they stoi3 
at all, i.e., why the metal has any electrical resistance 
at all. To explain this we have to invoke the deviations 
i'rom the regular arrangement of the atoms, brought 
about by IJieir tliermal agitations; the higher the tem- 
perature, the larger will be the deviations, and hence the 
greater the scattering, and therefore the greater the 
electrical resistance of the medium. This is one of the 
characteristics of pure metals. The presence of any 
impurity, will naturally disturb the homogeneity of the 
scattering medium, and will thus tend to increase its 
resistance. This result also is experimentally verified. 

Thus all the three difficulties mentioned in an earlier 
part of this paper as typical of those that one encounters 
in the classical electron theory of metals, vanish when 
the wave nature of the mobile electrons is taken into 
account. If further one can, on this basis, explain what 
can not be explained on the classical theory, namely, why 
certain elements only are metallic and not the others, the 
new theory may be regarded as quite satisfactory. 

The question raised above may be restated in the 
f ollow’ing form : why is the free eleeti'on density so large 
in certain elements and not in others! If we might 
generalize from the results obtained for the alkali metals, 
we should expect the number of free electrons to be the 
same as the number of valency electrons. Why then are 
not all the elements metallic ? 
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W’e iiave already seen that electron- waves with cer- 
lain deiinite wave-lengths only can be maintained in a 
given enclosure and that among these permitted wave- 
lengths, all those that range from the longest to a certain 
minimum, which is deteimined by the density of free 
electrons in the enclosure, will be represented in the 
motions of these electrons at ordinary temj>erature. 
Assuming that ail the valency electrons in a ciystal are 
free, let us calculate this minimum wave-length. If this 
wave-length — to be more precise, half of it — comes out 
to be much greater than the distance between neighbour- 
ing atoms in the crystal, then evidently the influence of 
the crystal lattice on the electronic motions will be small, 
and the electronic behaviour will conform to that of an 
electron gas. The substance will then exhibit pro- 
nounced metallic properties. This is the case with the 
alkali metals, and the noble metals. 

If, on the other hand, the minimum wave-length 
calculated from the electron density is not so large, the 
possibility of regular reflections from the crystal planes, 
of some of the short waves, has to be considered; in other 
words, the influence of the lattice becomes prominent. In 
the neighbourhood of those wave-lengths that can be 
reflected strongly, are set up barriers that require much 
energy to cross over from the long wave-length side. 

If, as frequently happens, the permitted wave- 
lengths on the long wave-length side of the barriers are 
just sufficient in number to be assigned one to each pair 
of electrons in the substance, then these electrons are 
as good as bound. They cannot change their wave- 
lengths, or their momenta, except by crossing the 
barriers, kc., except when supplied with the requisite 
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large energy from outside. Sucli substances will not 
conduct electricity, except in very liigh electric fields. 
In other words, they will behave as insulators. Diamond 
is a typical exainj)le of such a substance. The number 
of electrons to which can be assigned proper wave- 
lengths, without crossing the barriers, comes out in this 
crystal to be just four per carbon atom, i.e., just all the 
valency electrons; and the barriers are sufficiently high 
to prevent a normal crossing over of the electrons. 

Thus the new theory provides us further with a 
criterion by which to decide whether the valency electrons 
in a given substance can be regarded as free, or as effec- 
tively bound, i.e,, whether the substance will behave as a 
metal or as an insulator. 



KUBERA 

By 

G. V. K. Aiyangar, M.A. 

Kiibera or Kuvera is one of the gods of Hindu 
mythology. His eomiterpart is found in the mythologies 
of most of the countries of Asia and even goes by the 
same name in some of them. He ranks below the 
principal gods and is a sort of guardian of the world 
and defender of the faith. 

In Yedic mythology Kubera figures as the regent of 
the spirits of the lo^wer regions and of darkness, as the 
Indian Pluton. 

There are various references to Kubera in the 
Ramayana. Accounts of the origin of Kubera, as found 
in the epics and the puranas, differ. The story as given 
in the IJttarakanda of the Ramayana is; “ Brahma had 
a mental son named Pulastya. Pulastya had a son named 
Visravas by the daughter of Trinavindu. Visravas, 
becoming a sage, married a daughter of Bharadwaja, 
Idavida, whose son Brahma named Vaisravana, Hubera. 
He performed austerities for thousands of years and 
received as a boon from Brahma that he should be the 
god of riches and one of the guardians of the world. At 
the suggestion of his father Visravas he took possession 
of Lanka for his abode, which was formerly built by 
Viswakarma for the Rakshasas who through fear of 
Vishnu had forsaken it.” 

The Mahabharata makes Kubera the son of Pulastya 
and not his grandson. According to it, “ Brahma had a 
mental son named Pulastya, who again had a mental son 
named Gaviputra Vaisravana or Kubera. The latter 
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deserted his father, and went to Brahma who, as a 
rewal’d, made him immortal and appointed him to be the 
god of riches with Lanka for his capital, the car 
Pushpaka for his vehicle which moved at its owner’s 
will at a marvellous speed. Pulastya being incensed at 
this desertion of his son Kiibera reproduced the half of 
himself in the form of Vaisravas who looked upon 
Vaisravana vuth indignation. The latter strove to pacify 
liis father and with this view gave him three elegant 
Rakshasis to attend on him. They bore him Ravana, 
Kumbhakarna, Vibishana, Kara and Surpanakha. 
These sons were all valiant, skilled in the Vedas and 
observers of religious rites but perceiving the prosperity 
of Vaisravana were filled with jealousy. The brothers 
began to practice penance to propitiate Brahma who 
gave them the well-known boons. One of the acts of 
Ravana ’s tyranny was to turn Kubera out of Lanka and 
take Pushpaka by force from Kubera. Kubera retired 
to G-andaniadhana. The Pushpaka was returned to him 
by Rama after Ravana ’s death. 

Another aeeomit of the origin of Kubera is to be 
found in the Varahapiiraiia. When Brahma entertained 
the desire to create a universe a shower of lime-stones 
began to pour forth from his face attended with high 
winds. After some time when the fury of the storm 
broke down and everything became calm by the wish of 
Brahma, he asked the mass of stones to assume the form 
of a divine person of peaceful countenance and appointed 
him as the lord of wealth and commanded him also to be 
the guardian of the riches of the Gods. Kubera is also 
said to be one of the emanations of Siva with his abode 
at Alakapuri on the Mount Kailasa. 
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Besides being the lord of riches and the guardian 
of the north, he is considered to be the king of the 
Yakshas, Guhyakas and Kinnaras and is rejjresented as 
being carried in Ids car or on the heads of men. 
Throughout the Eainayana there are brief references to 
Kubera as the giver of riches and also to the beauty of 
his palace and gardens. The Bhagavata Purana des- 
cribes his garden as a place “ where the inhabitants 
enjoy a natural perfection, attended with complete 
happiness obtained without exertion. There is there no 
change resuming from the four Yugas ; no distinction 
of virtue and vice; there is neither hunger, weariness, 
anxiety, grief, fear nor death. The people live in perfect 
health free from every suffering for ten or twelve 
thousand years. 

His consort is Kauveri or Yakshi or Charvi, 
daughter of Dhanava Mura. His sons were Manigriva 
or Varnakavi and Nalakubara or Mayuraja and his 
daughter Minakshi. The sons were cursed by Harada 
to become trees in which condition they remained until 
Krishna an infant uprooted them. 

The corporeal form of a king is composed, says 
Manu, of particles from the eight guardians of the world, 
of whom Kubera is one. The king therefore surpasses 
all mortals in glory and is the genius of wealth. 

The agamas also recognise Kubera as the master of 
the Yakshas. According to one authority his colour 
should be golden yellow and crimson according to 
another. The colour of -his dhoti is to be red and the. 
uttariya white. His person should be adorned with all: 
ornaments including a Kirita, Kundala and necklaces! 
composed of a series of golden coins. He should be good 
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looking or even terrific looking and possessing either 
two or four arms. If the arms are only two the hands 
may be kept in the varada and abhaya poses or the left 
hand may keep in it a gada; if he has four arms, two of 
them should be one each round his consorts Vibhava and 
Vriddhi seated on his left and right laps, the remaining 
hands should carry the gada and sakti. His left eye 
should be of yellowish brown colour and he should be 
dressed in the fashion of westerners. He should have a 
Kavacha, a pair of moustaches and side-tusks. He should 
have a rather podgy form, in the “I sold for cash ” 
style. He may be seated on a padmapita or be driven in 
a chariot drawn by men or even directly seated on the 
shoulders of a man. 

To the right and left of Kubera there should be 
the Sankanidhi and Padmanidhi who should resemble 
the Bhutas. He should be surrounded by the eight kinds 
of wealth and by a number of Yakshas. One of the 
agamas states that the ram is the vehicle of Kubera but 
the Rupamandana prescribes the elephant as his vahana. 
It states that his four hands should carry the gada, a 
purse containing money, a pomegranate fruit and a 
Kamandalii. It also states that the figure of Kubera 
should be to the west of the image of Oanesa in any 
temple dedicated to Hanesa. 

Kubera in the form of an idol has no temple and no 
Agamic worship; but he is worshipped in the home as 
part of Vedic ritual on certain occasions. The Taitareya 
Aranyaka (I, 31) prescribes the procedure in detail for 
the Vaisravana Yagna. In the elaborate ritual during 
a Shashtiabdhapurthi, Kubera is one of the chief gods 
to be propitiated. He is invoked in a poomakumbha 
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placed to the north of the main Kalasa in the following 
words :—Naravahana, Lord of the Yakshas and of all 
holy men, 0 God, being invoked by me, make this my 
puja fruitful. 

Kubera belongs as much to Buddhism as to 
Hinduism. In the Buddhist literature and mythology 
also he is the god of riches and the guardian deity of the 
northern region of the universe. He is also the chief of 
the Yakshas, good or evil genii. He is the husband 
of Hariti, a Yakshini, and herself a giver of wealth. 
His other forms are Vaisravana and Jambhala. In the 
Buddhist mythology Kubera is sculptured exactly as in 
the Hindu representation; but he is immediately recog- 
nised by a mongoose which is generally also shown 
either as sitting upon his left lap or placed on his left 
side. In the bas-reliefs of Chandi-Mendut there is a 
representation of Kubera surrounded by Yaksha 
children and alongside a scene the central personage of 
which is the child-devouring Hariti, who being converted 
became the beneficent goddess of health and abundance. 

In the mythology of Lamaism Kubera is one of the 
eight terrible divinities. Kubera or Vaisravana (in 
Thibetan Ruam-thos-ras) belongs to the group of genii 
who are the guardians of the points of the compass. He 
is the god of riches; his emblem is a banner and his 
attribute a mongoose vomiting pearls. He is the guar- 
dian of the North. 

The Indo-Chinese have eight Lokapalas (lukabalas) 
who watch over the earth and its inhabitants. The 
kingdom of the North is under the ward of Kovero or 
Peysrap (Kuvera or Vaisravana). His subjects are the 
Yeaks clad in gold. 



Kuvera is also popular with the Javanese. He is 
one of the minor gods of their pantheon and is the god 
of riches. He is represented as an obese figure and his 
most frequent attributes are the mongoose and the 
lemon. 

In Japan Kuvera goes by the name of Kompira or 
Kubiri. He is a fairly popular deity. One story is that 
he was originally a demon, converted to Buddhism and 
he became a god of happiness. Another makes him one 
of the twelve generals who were protectors of Buddhism. 
Others make him one of the twenty-eight nakshatra 
deities. Kompira is regarded as a patron god of sailors 
and a god of prosperity. The images represent him as 
a big-bellied man sitting cross-legged. He is ugly, his 
skin is black and he holds a purse. 

In Tamil literature also Kubera is the god of wealth, 
lord of the Yakshas, regent of the north and One of the 
Ashtadikpalas. But it is only in Tamil literature that 
the word also connotes a very rich person. 



SEATS OF LEARNING AND THEIR PATRONS IN 
ANCIENT INDIA 
By 

Dr. C. Kunhan Raja. 

University of Madras. 

On tMs ausj)iciqus occassion of tlie celebration of 
the sixtieth birthday of Raja Sir Annamalai Chettiyar 
of Chettinad, the greatest patron of leaining in Modern 
Times in South India, my thought naturally wanders 
into Sanskrit Literature in search of similar benefactors 
who have helped learning in ancient times, and 
finds solace to feel that the tradition of ancient India is 
being kept up unbroken even in modern times. To an 
ordinary modern Indian, the name of Raja Sir Amia- 
malai Chettiyar appears in association with the names 
of various persons who have endowed Universities in the 
West and their minds move .spacially. But since I am 
a Sanskritist, my mind takes to the time-axis and asso- 
ciates the name with similar patrons who have helped 
in the development and preservation of culture in our 
own India in ancient times. 

Even in the most ancient specimen of Sanskrit 
Literature, namely the Rigveda, we come across refer- 
ences to the patronage of learning with munificent gifts. 
The Rigveda contains a little over a thousand hymns 
with an average of ten verses, mostly in the form of 
praises addressed to the various gods. But right from 
the beginning to the end, we come across verses in praise 
of the patrons of learning also, interspersed with praise 
addressed to the gods. In most of the cases, such praises 
addressed to the patrons of learning come at the 
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beginning or end of iaymns addressed to the gods. 
Sometimes, these praises addressed to the patrons of 
learning form separate hymns. 

The kmgs of yore, who were symbols of the State, 
considered it one of their most sacred duties to see that 
such persons who engaged themselves in the advance- 
ment of learning and its propagations received adequate 
aid from the State. No learned man left the portals 
of a royal residence in disappointment if his mission in 
the visit was to receive such State-aid for higher educa- 
tion. The Rishis of Ancient India devoted themselves 
to probing into the mysteries of the world, in tinding 
out the Truth in the world and in communicating such 
Truth to their disciples. They were interested in the 
day to day affairs of the world as well, and they were 
in frequent communication with the State as symbolised 
by the King. It is not right to say that their endeavour 
was only to find out the abstract metaphysical Truth of 
the Universe divested of all practical importance. 
Although they attached great importance to the problem 
of metaphysical Truth, they knew that there was a life- 
aspect in the Universe, and whenever there were cala- 
mities in the world like draught, flood, famine, pesti- 
lence and war, they were on the side of the Kings to 
advise them about the remedy. There are constant 
references in Sanskrit Literature to show that the -Rishis 
aseociated themselves with the practical affairs of the 
State, that they tendered their mature advice on all 
matters of State and that the Kings sought such advice 
and listened to them. I need not dilate on the matter 
much further. 

The Kings knew that although in matters of day 
to day administration, the regular civil and military; 
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officers of the State may be depended on to carry on the 
work, in special circumstances the State needs the 
advice of thinkem who are not involved in the complica- 
tions and details of administration and who can take a 
detached and impersonal view of things. It is this close 
association of the State with the higher thoughts of the 
few in ancient India that gave the stability to the State. 
And these Rishiis were nothing more than what in 
modern terminology can be called University men. 

The Rishis spent their times in the Asramas, 
persuing their intellectual vocations, advancing and 
pro];)ogating learning. The Rishis cannot maintain 
the Asramas, the ancient counterpart of modern Univer- 
sities, without money and such money they got from 
Kings and also from wealthy men. It is in acknow- 
ledgment of such contributions from Kings and wealthy 
men that the Rishis sang in praise of isuch gifts. Such 
praises as appear in the Rigveda are called the Danas- 
tutis (praises of gifts). Perhaps all such D'anas- 
tiitis collected together will have the appearance 
of a modern Commemoration Volume. Such eomme- 
moratory volumes are not modern inventions. "We 
have many such commemoratory volumes in Samskrit 
Literature, right from the Rigveda to very recent 
centuries. Kavindraehandrodaya, contributed by the 
scholars of the seventeenth century as a token of their 
gratitude to Kavindraeharya, a great Samnyasin at the 
time of Shah Jahan, for having interceded with the 
Emperor and saved them from the pilgrim Tax at 
Allahabad is one of the latest specimens of such Comme- 
moratory Volumes in Sanskrit Literature. Krisimha- 
sarvasva, dedicated to a great Samnyasin named 
Nrisimha of Benares is another,. 
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Tlie Danastutis in the Bigveda have not been 
collected and presented as a separate work. They 
remain scattered in the vast literature called the 
Rigveda. The praises offered by the various Rishis to 
the various Kings and patrons remain in their positions 
within the contributions of the separate Rishis in the 
Rigveda Collection. We know who the Rishis were who 
have addressed such praises to the Kings and to the 
other patrons and we know also who the Kings and 
other jjatrons were who helped the Rishis in maintain- 
ing the Asramas. Thus the entire hymn 126 in Mandala 
I is addressed by Kakshivan to Bhavayavya. Perhaps it 
may not be out of place here to give some specimens of 
such praises. 

With Wisdom I present these lively praises to 
Bhavya the dweller on the banks of the Sindhu, 

For he, unconquered king, desiring glory, hath 
furnished me a thousand sacrifices. 

A hundred necklets' from the King, beseaching, a 
hundred gift-steeds, I at once accepted, 

Of the lord’s cows a thousand, I Kakshivan. His 
deathless glory hath he spread to heaven. 

The Rishi Vamadeva has addressed similar praise 
to King Somaka, son of Sahadeva. Babhru of the Atri 
family praises the King Rinamchaya. Similarly 
Syavasva of the same Atri Family praises Sasiyasi, 
Purumidha, Taranta and Rathaviti. The first of these 
four is a woman and as such is of special interest. I 
quote a few lines from the praises addressed to this 
woman patron of learning. 
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Yea, many; a woman is more firm and better tban 
the man who turns 

Away from gods and offers not. 

She who discerns the weak and the worn-out the 
man who thirts and is in want : 

She sets her mind upon the gods. 

Similarly various Eishis like Bharadvaja and 
Vasistha have addressed praises to their respective 
patrons. The largest number of such praises comes 
from the Eishis of the Kanva family, whose hymns are 
collected in the eigth Book of the Eigveda. 

When we come to the Upanishads there are various 
stories narrated there about Kings offering gold to the 
Eishis. The entire Dharma Sastra Literature is full of 
praises about offering gifts of gold and other forms of 
wealth to Brahmins in expiation of sins. Ko religious 
rite is complete unless there is the offering of money to 
the Brahmin who officiated at the rite. 

When a student finished his education at such 
Asramas, they usually gave some Dakshina to the 
Teacher. This shows that no fee was collected at these 
institutions and it was at the option of the student to 
contribute something to the Institution at the end of his 
education. This may at best correspond to the Con- 
vocation fee or the fee for the registration as graduate 
in the modern Universities. 

The story that Kalidasa narrates in the fifth canto 
of his Eaghuvamsa is typical of this system. A boy of 
the Kutsa family finished his education at the Asrama 
of Varatantu and at the end the student insisted on the 
teacher accepting a fee, though the teacher at first 
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declined. Then when the student persisted, the teacher 
demanded 14 crores as the fee and the student 
approached the King Raghu for help in such a plight. 
The great king said that he had his treasury completely 
depleted on account of a sacrifice which he had 
performed, in which all his worldly possessions he had 
to offer as Dakshina to the Brahmins but assured the 
student : 

‘‘ A young man who had crossed to the other 
shore of wisdom seeking the necessary money to 
pay his fee to the teacher did not have his 
desires fulfilled by Raghu and had to go over to 
another patron for the money — such a new 
disgrace shall not alight on me.” 

There is another interesting story which throws 
some light on the mentality of the ancient Rishis. King 
Parikshit was under a curse that he would be bitten by 
the serpent Takshaka. The great Rishi Kasyapa was 
going to the Palace of the King to save him. Then on 
the way he met Takshaka himself. They recognised 
each other and they wanted to loiow who was stronger. 
Takshaka bit a banyan tree and the tree was turned into 
ashes. Kasyapa threw some water with Mantras and the 
tree was restored to its original state. Takshaka knew 
that if he killed the king, the Rishi would save him and 
bring him back to life. So Takshaka. asked the Rishi 
why he wanted to stand in the way of the operation of 
fate. The Rishi replied that if he saved the King’s life, 
he -would receive wealth for his Asrama. Takshaka 
offered wealth to the Rishi and the latter quietly retired, 
leaving the king to his fate of being killed by Takshaka ’s 
bite. 
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Tlie Risliis had to keep up a great establishment in 
the form Universities and for this they wanted money. 
The money had to come from the State and also from 
private benefactions. They received immense patronage 
both from the Kings, who symbolised the State and also 
from rich people. Out of such benefactions, the great 
Asramas were maintained, where the students received 
free education, free in its widest application. 

The Asramas were not mere narrow theological or 
metaphysical institutions, where the Eishis thought 
about only the absolute values of things, about the 
Infinite, the Eternal in the Universe, regardless of the 
practical values of things. Nor were the Asramas very 
far removed from the cities and completely detached 
from the common life in towns and villages. The Bishis 
themselves knew all about the practical aspects of things 
in life and advised the kings on such matters. In the 
Mahabharata, just prior to the Rajasuya, Narada went 
to the Palace of King Yushisthira and made inquiries 
about the welfare of the citizens in the empire. He did 
not go there to engage the Kmg in a metaphysical or 
theological disputation, nor to impress the king with his 
abstract erudition devoid of practical values. When 
there was a possibility of a civil war consequent on 
Duryodhana snatching away the kingdom of Yushis- 
thira by treachery, all the sages went to both the parties 
to avert such a calamity, by trying console one in his 
loss and by trying to persuade the other to return the 
illegitimate acquisiUon. When there was misery in the 
country, the Rishis went to Sri Rama to represent 
matters to him and to find a remedy. 

Even ordmary Samskrit Literature, apart from such 
semi-religious literature like the puranas, contain refer- 
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euces to the interest which the Eishis took in the affairs 
of the State. In the forest, Yudisthira was councelling 
patience; but Draupaffi and Bhima were urging for 
immediate military action. Meanwhile Vyasa came and 
brought about a compromise, advising patience till 
they had concerved their strength and at the same 
time suggesting that Arjuna should go and win the 
invincible weapon from Lord Siva. This is the subject 
matter of a work called the Kiratarjuniya by Bharavi. 
When India was being trampled by foreigners, there 
was the need for the reunion of Indian life with 
godliness so that a real national hero might be born. 
It is the Eishis that brought about this reunion of 
Indian national life with Godliness. This is the sub- 
ject matter of Kalidasa’s Kumarasambhava. The 
spirit of the entire Sakuntala is that the so-called 
dwellers of the forest colonies were far more practical 
than the men in the cities and the great Eishi Kanva 
says that although he was a resident of the forest, 
he was not ignorant of the needs and ways of city life. 
When King Dilipa was being tormented by the fears of 
a great calamity to the kingdom, he went to the forest 
to Vasistha for advice. When Vasistha met him, he 
asked about the affairs of the State. All these things 
prove that in those days, the Asramas were the centres 
of higher knowledge, both its advancement and its 
propagation. Such higher knowledge was also inti- 
mately associated with the affairs of the State and the 
life of the common people. The Eishis, who were in 
charge of the Asramas, were deeply interested in the 
affairs of the common people and advised the State 
whenever the State was in need of detached couneel. 
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The Asramas were not isolated institutions com- 
pletely shut off from the life of the people in the cities 
and in the villages. Vasistha’s Asrama to which Dilipa 
went for advice was only an afternoon’s journey from 
capital of the King. The Capital of Dusyanta was only 
two days journey from the Asrama of Kanva. The kings 
could drive up to the gates of the Asramas in their 
chariots drawn by horses, which showed that the 
Asramas were not situated in dense forests to which 
approaches could be had only by the use of hatchets 
every time for cutting down trees and shrubs. They 
were on the main thoroughfares between cities. 

Just as when Raja Sir Amiamalai Chettiyar of 
Chettinad conceived the idea of starting an institution 
for advanced studies, he selected a place on the highway 
betw’-een the important cities of the province, but suffi- 
ciently detached from the noise and bustle of cities, and 
in the suburbs of an important town, similarly in ancient 
India also, when the Rishis desired to set up an Asrama, 
they never selected the centre of a city as the site. Even 
now wffien on account of the development of cities, locali- 
ties which were fairly quiet become busy centres, 
educational institutions wffiieh were originally established 
in such places are being moved over to the less crowded 
parts. The same was the principle which governed the 
selection of sites for Asramas in ancient India also. 

Every such Asrama was a University or at least a 
college in those days. Rich men and the State 
patronised such institutions. Rich endowments and 
occasional subsidies made the development and main- 
tenance of such Asramas possible. In Raja Sir Anna- 
malai Chettiyar w^e see the worthy inlieritor of such a 
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great tradition. Tlie only difference between the ancient 
Asramas and the modern Universities is that while in 
ancient India, public life and the administration were 
guided by the wisdom developed in such Asramas, we 
do not find the State and public leaders seeking and 
receiving the same guidance from modern Universities. 
I close this Paper with an appeal to the Raja Saheb to 
see that the State take better advantage of the mtellectual 
atmosphere of the Universities where there is a clear 
understanding of the needs of the world but where the 
complications and previous commitments of administra- 
tive details would not vitiate the search for a proper 
solution and thereby to see that modern Universities are 
elevated to the same high position of the Asramas in the 
national life of the country. 



CHEMISTRY AND MODERN WARFARE 
By 

A. P. Madhavan Nair, M.A. 

I 

No school of modern thinkers will subscribe to the 
view that Science is an end in itself and that its 
purpose is the pursuit of pure knowledge for its own 
sake with no practical social function to perform. 
Science is and has been, exercising a profoundly vital and 
revolutionary influence on society. There is no phase 
of modem civilization, no aspect of the civilized man’s 
material existence, which science has not embellished, 
made richer, fuller and healthier. But no critics are 
needed to point out that this is only one side of the 
picture. On the other side, we are confronted with the 
gruesome spectacle of scientific inventions and discove- 
ries being used, or abused, to an ever-increasing extent 
for wholesale destruction and devastation. So much so, 
the unmixed admiration of a past generation for science 
and its achievements has given place to grave scepticism 
and a growing sense of alarm. This sinister aspect of 
the application of science has been brought home, with 
vividness and emphasis, to the present generation which 
has lived to participate in or at least to witness two 
G-reat Wars. In the interim between the two wars, 
wheTi the premier nations were muddling through abor- 
tive attempts at World reconstruction, the entire blame 
for all the ills of modern society and for the total 
inefficaey of the proposed methods of cure, used to be 
laid at the door of science. Drastic steps, such as a total 
suppression of seienee and its discoveries, were often 
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advocated. Tiie Bisliop of Ripon, addressing the British 

Association in 1927, said, “ .Bare I even suggest 

that the sum of human happiness outside 

scientific circles tvould not necessarily be reduced, if, for 
ten years, every physical and chemical laboratory were 
closed and the patient and resourceful energy in them 
transferred to recovering the lost art of getting on 
together and finding the formula of making both ends 
meet in the scale of human life. .....”. This, if taken 

literally, is a counsel of despair, which leads us nowhere. 

How far does science merit the indictment that it is 
the root cause of all the complex and apparently in- 
soluble problems that modern society is groaning under — 
problems such as the periodic recurrence of war with all 
its attendant horrors, the widespread prevalence of 
acute poverty m the midst of plethoric plenty, and the 
general financial chaos? Modern social evolution took 
a tragic turn when Man achieved mastery over Nature 
before he could master his own baser self. He lacked 
the ethical and moral equipment necessary for a healthy 
assimilation of his newly acquired knowledge. Jealousy, 
greed, the urge for competition and the craving for 
combat continue to be his main impulses even after ages 
of evolution. No wonder then that he should prostitute 
scientific knowledge for purposes of self-aggrandize- 
ment. 

If, by a miracle, all the accumulated scientific 
knowledge we possess today were to be wiped out, 
thereby enabling us to start afresh on a clean slate, could 
we then confidently look forward to an era of uninter- 
rupted peace and harmony? No, all indications are to 
the contrary. Man will still continue to fight, resorting 
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to the primeval, crude methods of fighting. It might 
be said that ruin on the same widespread scale as now 
will then become impossible. But in place of a war 
which the excellence of modern armaments would make 
short and decisive, you will have an indecisive, long- 
drawn-out struggle extending over centuries in which 
destruction and devastation will be no less extensive 
than now. 

Science has never started a war. But it is true that 
when war starts, out of causes beyond the control of 
science, all the scientific resources of nations are mobi- 
lised for the successful prosecution of war. The entire 
outimt of the nation’s scientific research is in effect 
commandeered in war-time, and becomes state-controlled. 
No doubt, science loses its international character and 
outlook, for the time being. But this is ine^dtable, and 
science can hardly be blamed for it. To take a parallel, 
in times of war all able-bodied men are called up for 
military service. Would anyone therefore seriously 
suggest that the establishment of permanent peace will 
be feasible, only if young men were prevented from 
developing a good physique? No less absurd is the 
suggestion that in the interests of peace, science and 
scientific research must be given a burial. 

When reviling science as an agent of mass annihila- 
tion, let not the critics forget the magnificent contribu- 
tions of science to the defensive and humanitarian 
aspects of modern warfare. It is not always that this 
laudable role of science in the conduct of war receives all 
the recognition it deserves. In performing such vitally 
important functions as the development and perfection 
of effective systems of defence against the enemy’s 
latest weapons of offene^, the supply of foodstuffs of 
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adequate nutritive value by- supplementing or supplant- 
ing natural food witli synthetic and substitute materials, 
the prevention and control of epidemics and other 
diseases — ^in all these, the IsTation, in its hour of need, 
puts its entire trust on the indefatigable labours of its 
small ai*my of scientists. 

In the conduct of modern war, the laboratory is 
being recognised in an ever-increasing measure as an 
indispensable military adjunct. It is the responsibility 
of the chemists, working in the laboratory or in the 
factory, to furnish war materials of basic military 
importance without which the prosecution of war for a 
single day Would be impossible. These include explo- 
sives, poison gases, synthetic products of various 
descriptions, besides metals and alloys for numerous 
constructional purposes. Among these, explosives 
occupy a position of paramount importance in warfare. 
Except on such rare occasions as when the intrepid 
Greek army routed the Duee’s invading hordes by the 
simple process of disembowelling them with bayonets, 
we seldom hear of operations with weapons not involving 
the use of explosives. 

The first explosive to be used for military purposes 
was gunpowder, the introduction of which in fourteenth 
century Europe, is epoch-making in more respects than 
one. It opened up an altogether original form of warfare 
in which chivalry had no place, and mere brawn ceased 
to be the deciding factor. The necessity for devising gmis 
and cannon proved a great impetus to metallurgical and 
other industries. It is remarkable that grmpowder with 
its numerous defects as an explosivcj held the field as 
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tile only known military explosive for over four centuries. 
Tlie nineteentli century witnessed the phenomenal growth 
of Chemistry as a science, and one of the directions in 
which chemistry developed was in the synthesis of new 
and powerful explosives which rendered gunpowder 
obsolete. . 

Modern explosives are best classified as i>ropellants, 
high explosives and detonants, according to the use to 
which they are respectively put. Propellants by their 
explosion within the gun eject the projectile with a 
tremendous speed to carry it to the desired target. 
Modern propellants contain one or both of the well known 
explosives, gun-cotton or nitro-cellulose, and nitro- 
glycerine. The latter, which is too dangerous an explo- 
sive to be used in the pure state, is usually mixed with 
some diluent such as ‘‘ kieselguhr ” (or diatomaceous 
earth), or wood flour, and the resulting product is known 
as dynamite. Cordite is a mixture of nitro-glycerine 
and gun-cotton with a stabiliser such as vaseline. It 
may be mentioned in passing that the brilliant researches 
in this field were accomplished by the great inventor, 
Alfred Nobel, who is also known as a great benefactor 
and the founder of the world-famous Nobel prizes. Let 
us not overlook the significant fact that one of these 
prizes has been earmarked for the promotion of peace ! 

The projectiles used in war, shells, bombs, torpedoes 
or grenades, are charged with explosives of great 
“ speed ”, generally known as high explosives. Before 
the last war, the only high explosive used in shells was 
picric acid, or lyddite. This was completely superseded 
during the great war by other high explosives, like 
T. N. T. or trinitro-toluene which, alone, or mixed with 
ammonium nitrate, another high explosive, is in use.' 
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Other more powerful explosives like liquid oxygen, or a 
mixtui’e of ammonium nitrate, carbon and aluminium 
powder, have been proposed from time to time, and some 
of them may be presumed to be in use in the present 
war. 

Detonants are extremely sensitive ex|)losives em- 
ployed only in very small quantities, just for the purpose 
of initiating- the explosion of a high explosive in a shell 
or a bomb. The best known instances are mercury 
fulminate and lead azide. On impact with the target, 
the percussion of a needle causes detonation of the 
fulminate which, in turn, causes the explosion of the 
high explosive. 

; ; . ^ III ■ ■ . ; 

Chemical warfare, or the use of poisonous gases or 
liquid sprays or finely divided solids which produce 
casualties by their physiological action on the human 
system, was initiated by the Germans in the early years 
of the last war. The immediate tactical value of this new 
weapon was immense, inasmuch as it was used against 
the ill-defended allies. The element of surprise added 
to its horror. Casualties mounted up to a record figure. 
The allied lines were broken, and the morale touched a 
dangerously low level. It would appear that if the 
Germans had fully exploited this initial advantage, the 
tide of the whole war would have been turned in their 
favour. But the scientists in the allied countries quickly 
rose equal to the situation, and immediately put into use 
defensive apparatus, hastily devised and imperfect no 
doubt, but sufficiently effective in combating the new 
menace. Further, the terrific allied counter-attacks with 
the same weapon of offence baulked Germany of a 
possible victory. 
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Tiiere is as yet no evidence of chemical warfare 
being adoi^ted in the present war. Hitler’s hesitation in 
using this form of warfare can hardly be attributed to 
any humane considerations he may happen to possess. 
Possibly he must be having serious doubts about its 
tactical value when employed against the thoroughly 
prejiared and well-equipped allied armies. Further, he 
cannot be under any illusions about the ability of the 
allies in giving back harder and surer hits in this line as 
well. But one would not like to prophesy in these 
matters, and one cannot rule out the possibility of 
chemical warfare playing a decisive part in the later 
stages of the war. 

A War “ gas ” is a poisonous chemical substance 
which, for its successful use must possess some important 
properties, such as marked toxic eifect even when diluted 
with air, stability against chemicals which may be 
employed for its absorption and removal, and a higher 
density than air which would prevent its easy diffusion 
into air. Besides, there is the all important economic 
factor — the ability of the nation for large-scale manu- 
facture of the substance from the available raw materials 
at a reasonable cost. Of the 3000 substances examined 
during the last war, barely '30 came up to the prescribed 
standards, and only 10 or 15 of these could be actually 
used. 

Based on the experience of the last war, these 
substances can be classed into different groups accord- 
ing to their physiological action. Thus there are lung 
irritants, vesicants or blistering agents, lachrymators or 
eye irritants, nose irritants or sneezing agents, paraly- 
sants or nerve poisons, and blood poisons. Chlorine, the 
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first war gas to be used, is a lung irritant. While it com- 
bines ill itself several of the desirable properties of a 
war gas, it possesses a serious defect viz. its high chemical 
reactivity and the consequent ease with which it can be 
absorbed. Within six mouths of its introduction, 
chlorine gave place to another lung irritant, phosgene 
which proves fatal on exposure at higher concentrations. 
Numerous chemicals have been used as lachrymators not 
only in warfare, but also in times of peace, for dispers- 
ing hostile and unruly mobs. Many of these substances 
have marked action even at as low a concentration as 
one in a million. A compound known as chloropicrin 
forms a class by itself in as much as it causes nausea and 
provokes vomitting, thereby making it difficult to wnar 
gas masks. Shells of lethal gases alternated with shells 
of chloropicrin will therefore constitute a very effective 
attack. 

Durmg the summer of 1917, the Germans introduced 
two new and powerful war gases: sneezmg gas or 
diphenyl chloroarsine, and mustard gas or dichlorodie- 
thyl sulphide. The so-called mustard gas, which is 
actually a liquid with a boiling point much higher than 
that of water, is the nearest approach to the ideal war 
gas, and was extensively used in the years 1917 and 1918. 
During the ten days of the Fall of 1917, it is estimated 
that the Germans used nearly 2500 tons of mustard gas 
producing an alarmingly large number of casualties. 
Within a few months, however, the allies were able to 
attack the enemy with his o\m weapon on an unprece- 
dented scale, thanks to the discovery of a new method of 
manufacture of the substance by the British Chemists, 
Pope and Gibson. Besides its action on the eyes causing 
temporary or permanent blindness, its vesicant or blister- 
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ing action en the skin producing painful wounds is its 
important physiological action. Another attribute which 
makes mustard gas miri vailed as a war gas, is its 
persistence. Owing to its high density and high boiling 
point, it sinks into low places, lurking in trenches and 
penetrating crevices, for days and weeks. This per- 
sistence in time and space confers on gas warfare 
a tactical value all its own. 

Chemical warfare is often condemned as an inhuman 
and fiendish invention of science which must be banned 
for ever from the approved forms of warfare. There 
are many scientists who maintain that chemical warfare 
is in fact a more humane method of incapacitating the 
enemy than the so-called approved methods of warfare. 
One might sa}'- that if war can at all be justified, all 
tactical steps undertaken for its successful prosecution 
must also be justifiable. One wonders whether, after all, 
there is so much to choose between two equally destruc- 
tive forms of warfare. In Professor Low’s words, 
“ Whether it is better to be poisoned by mustard gas, 
torn to pieces by a hand-grenade or disembowelled by a 
bayonet, is a matter of personal taste. ” 

IV 

The role of science, especially of chemistry, in 
saving human beings from the jaws of death, is, para- 
doxically enough, never so significant as in war time. 
The launching of a new type of offensive like gas warfare 
or magnetic mine is a spur to scientists to devise an effec- 
tive defence as expeditiously as possible. It has been 
remarked that the ingenuity displayed by scientists in 
devising new weapons of attack is equalled only by the 
rapidity with which scientists themselves invent defensive 
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measures to combat the new terrors. The development 
of the gas mask in the last war, and the recerit 
degaussing or demagnetising arrangement for ships 
which completely eliminates the danger of magnetic 
mines, amply illustrate the above statement. 

dhother aspect of the humanitarian services of 
science is the development in chemotherapy involving 
the synthesis of highly efficacious drugs such as the 
sulphanilamide and sulphapyridine groups of compounds 
which verily take out many a sting from the wounds of 
war. 

The chemist renders valuable service in solving the 
food problem of the nation, in at least two ways. In the 
first place he sees to it that a balanced diet with suffi- 
cient energy-producing material and with an adequate 
amount of Antamins is supplied, and thereby reduces to 
a minimum the dangers of under-feeding and of the 
incidence of deficiency diseases. The collapse of 
Germany in 1918 is often ascribed to the poor and 
defective nature of the food then available. It would 
appear that the nation had no stomach for continuing 
the fight. The expert advice of the chemist is needed 
also in solving the food problem in another important 
manner, by stimulating intensive cultivation of the 
arable land with the help of artificial fertilizers. 

It must be evident from the above review how a full 
mobilisation of the resources of science is indispensable 
for success on the War Front as on the Home Front. 
Failure to grasp this fact in time has been the undoing 
of many a nation in the last two years. Even Britain, 
in some of her most desperate days last year, realised all 
too bitterly that the Nazis were using science with much 
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better effect to their advantage. With the almost 
unlimited resources of the Empire and of America at 
her disposal, there is, however, no reason why Britain 
should not excel the enemy ‘‘ in the effective utilization 
of scientific thought, scientific advice and scientific 
personnel”, and thus pave the way for an early and 
complete Auctory. 
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AN IDEAL PATRON OF WOMEN’S EDUCATION 

By 

K. G. Mangalam^ B.A., L.T. 

Not less important than any of the manifold philan- 
thropic activities of Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar is the 
unique and mibounded patronage readily extended by 
him to the cause of women’s education in this University. 
Ever since the early days of the Sree Minakshi College 
which was the nucleus of the present University, it was 
one of the hap])y features of that institution to have 
afforded splendid facilities for the co-education of boys 
and girls in every branch of the institution. It is indeed 
a source of great gratification to see women graduates of 
this University occupying positions of responsibility in 
various spheres in different parts of this Province. 
While some of them are holding responsible posts as 
lecturers or teachers in the Educational Department, 
there are others who have gone up for higher studies 
elsewhere. 

The most important of all the facilities afforded in 
this University for women’s education is the maintenance 
of a separate Hostel for women students located in a fine 
artistic building in a convenient locality in the University 
grounds. The accommodation provided in the Hostel, 
and the various arrangements made for their comfortable 
residence have been highly spoken of by several dis- 
tinguished visitors who have honoured the Hostel with 
their visits, on different occasions. The strength of the 
Hostel which was only nineteen in the beginning has 
gradually come up to forty-eight in five years. To meet 
further needs that might immediately arise there is 
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accommodation for a totar strength of 60 students in the 
Hostel. More than one-third of the women students have 
taken up music for their training in the Music College, 
while the rest are distributed over the various branches 
of the Arts and Science departrnents. 

The Rajah’s ardent love and keen interest in music 
have taken shape in the maintenance of a separate Music 
College with its fine building and its staff of expert 
musicians. It can claim to be the only institution of its 
kind in this Province. The excellent arrangements made 
for running this institution are naturally attracting a 
large number of girls from distant parts of this Province 
including the Native States, nay, even from Ceylon in 
quest of the knowledge of this fine art. 

Not content with these efforts for developing 
the knowledge of Indian Music, the benevolent Rajah 
Saheb made a handsome donation of Rs. 10,000 last 
year for the advancement of Tamil Music in particular 
and for the encouragement of the composition of original 
Tamil songs. 

In addition to the several scholarships which the 
University grants, the Founder helps several deserving 
women students with adequate sums of money to enable 
them to prosecute their studies in the University. 

As a happy coincidence in furtherence of the noble 
cause to which our Rajah Saheb has been keenly devoted, 
the University has been specially lucky in having as its 
Vice-Chancellors such highly cultured gentlemen of 
International fame as the Rt. Hon ’ble V S. Srinivasa 
Sastriar and Dr. Sir Kurma Venkata Reddi Nayudu 
Gram. In performing the pleasant function of miveil- 
ing the portrait of the former Vice-Chancellor, His 
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Excellency Lord. Erskine, Grovernor of Madras, kas rigktly 
observed ‘‘ There are no hands to which I would more 
gladly entrust the task of guiding the education of the 
youth of this country and no example of which I would 
more earnestly ask you to follow.” And it has been 
rightly said of the present Vice-Chancellor that he is 
dedicating to the service of this IJniversity the treasures 
of wisdom and experience which he has garnered during 
decades of unremitting public service. It is hardly 
necessary to emphasise the very keen interest taken by 
these two of&eers in promoting the cause of women’s 
education in the University. 

The Rajah Saheb’s devotion to the cause of women 
and their welfare has taken shape in the construction 
and equipment of the Ladies’ Club, Annamalainagar, 
along with similar institutions founded or encouraged 
by him elsewhere in the country such as the Willingdon, 
Madras, the Lady Pentland Wonien and Children’s 
Hospital in Chettinad, the Lady Ampthil Nurses Associa- 
tion, the Lady Irwin College, Delhi, the Nilgiris Ladies’ 
Club, the Mylapore Ladies’ Club as well as the G-irl 
Gruides’ Movement and the Madras Seva Sadanam. 

Such in brief are the varied acts of benevolence and 
philanthropy of the Rajah as a worthy descendant of the 
illustrious family of Kanadukathan in consonance with 
the innumerable acts of liberal charity and piety 
done by this family from nearly a century ago. Can 
the women of this Province ever dream of repay- 
ing the deep debt of gratitude which they owe to 
his unbounded generosity? The answer is not far to 
seek. The extent and nature of the Rajah’s noble 
generosity can only be compared to itself just as Valmiki, 
the Rather of Sanskrit poetry has rightly observed m his 
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famous Epic Ramayana that the beauties of the mighty 
ocean and of the sky can only be compared to themselves. 
“ Gaganam gaganakaram, sagaraha sagaropamaha. ” So 
when the unbounded generosity of the Rajah cannot 
possibly be compared to anything else, it goes without 
saying that it is next to impossible to even dream of the 
possibility of repaying the debt which we all owe to him. 

Verily as the Sun and the Moon, the brightest jewels 
in the Lord’s creation are never tired of shedding their 
celestial lights for the growth and prosperity of the 
World our beloved Rajah Saheb whose selfless devotion 
to noble causes is in accordance with Lord Sree Krishna’s 
teaching in Bagavad Gita will surely continue his 
unremitting love for the promotion of women’s educa- 
tion. 

Let us send forth our devout and unceasing prayers 
to Lord Nataraja on this auspicious occasion of the sixty- 
first birthday of our generous and noble Founder for his 
long life of continued prosperity and unalloyed happi- 
ness. 


BRITAIN AND U. S. A. AFTER THE WAR 

By 

M. K. Muniswami, M.A., B.L. 

Pkefatory Note. 

Those who try to envisage new trends in future 
world economy can at best only look hito the immediate 
future and even then the shape of the |)ost-war world 
cannot be seen in all its essentials. On assum|)tion that 
the economic consequences of this war may not be alto- 
gether different from those of the last war, I have con- 
fined my discu'ssion in this paper to such problems of a 
peace economy as dislocation, debt, and distrust which 
may arise soon after the war is over. 


Britain to-day is in a much better position to miti- 
gate the shock of post-war demobilisation of men and 
ca|)ital, as she had had the experience of the period 
after 1919 and of the post-depression adjustments to 
solve the still unsolved problem of the dislocation caused 
by the last Great War. Most economists in Britain, to 
Ijreveiit slump conditions after this war would like to 
organise British economy on the Nazi pattern, though 
they take care to stress the difference between such 
British economy and the present Nazi economy in that 
the former would be the result of democratic decisions 
and subject to democratic control. The Economist (17th 
May 1941) has begmi to speak of the impending post- 
war boom hi England. The havoc caused by the Luft- 
waffe would necessitate reconstruction of the devastated 
areas; after the experience through which the British 
public have passed under the present rationing regime, 
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there might be an mereased demand for all manner of 
consumers’ goods. There might, in fact, be an excessive 
demand over supply and it might become necessary to 
continue rationing for some time after the war. The 
payment of the Dole to the unemployed and extension of 
instalment credit facilities — two features absent in 1919 
are likely to exert their beneficent influence. 

Optimistic forecasts as to the course of world trade 
are based on the known demand for liquidating damage 
done in the war as also the improved distribution of 
wealth. They do not take into account such factors as 
the more or less permanent reduction in British mer- 
chant torinage or the repatriation of overseas investments 
which have paid for Britain’s imports during this war 
period. Kor do they take into account the handicaps 
under which Britain’s export trade will suffer, when 
German competition in coal, steel and chemicals recurs 
and take into account the need for British assistance to 
the many European governments, with their head- 
quarters in London and now inalliance wfith Britain. The 
scope for British exports in future would depend largely 
on the nature of the European peace settlement. The 
present war-time industries especially in Canada and 
Australia would reduce the markets that British manu- 
facturers enjoyed before. Reapproachment of E.S.A. 
and Canada on the one hand, and the South American 
Republics on the other would make British export trade 
prospects gloomier. It is not likely however that British 
export trade would altogether disappear, for Britain 
with her experience of the trade drive in recent years, 
and with her increased efficiency in manufacturing skill, 
born of the application of scientific research to war-time 
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industries, is likely to renew lier invasion of Central 
European markets. As in 1920, in the period after this 
war, Britain may not find difficulty in elbowing out Japan 
from the Indian and Coloniai markets. Professor 
Nevins of Oxford has referred to the impending conflict 
between the TJ.S.A. and Britain in the South American 
and Asiatic markets, in a recent issue of the Spectator. 
The possibility of friction between TJ.S.A. and Britain 
is not confined to industries alone; America like some 
other countries of the British Empire and South America 
may wish to sell meat, grain and cotton, while Britishers 
importing these commodities from the Empire, and from 
South America may not be keen on importing them from 
the U.S.A. Instead of looking to the South American 
and Dominion markets, a writer has suggested in the 
PoUtwal Quarterly that Britain would do well, bearing 
in mind the feeble results of the Ottawa pacts of 1932, 
to look the prosperity of her export trade in Central and 
Eastern Europe. He stresses that something like the 
present German plan for inter-European trade must be 
preserved. In the event of Anglo-American co-operation 
he also suggests that the TJ.S.A. may well play its part 
in building up electrical power stations and mechanising 
the agriculture of Eastern and Central Europe. The 
Secretary to the IT. S. Treasury has stated that the huge 
reserve of gold would be available to repair the ravag'es 
of the present war in Europe. The continuance of 
‘ Hitler’s new economic order ’ would be a powerful 
threat to both the export trade of the TJ.S.A. and the 
future value of her gold stocks. Any reduction in the 
world value of gold in the future, besides upsetting exist- 
ing exchange rates and causing further dislocations in 
foreign trade would affect all those Governments and 
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Central Banks tkat have written up the value of their 
gold holdings. As the U.S.A. after the war is likely to 
have large surpluses of both agricultural produce and 
manufactured goods it would be to its own interest to 
maintain without alteration the existing exchange rates. 
The trend of economic life in Europe after the war 
cannot but have a permanent effect on Britain. The 
increase of war debts, taxation and the destruction of 
productive equipment are going to have a definite eft'ect 
on Britain’s foreign trade. No immediate revival in 
commercial intercourse with lost markets can be hoped 
for. 

Depreciation of sterling however would seem to be 
inevitable in the case of Britain. During this war it has 
of course been the preoccupation of Britain to maintain 
the cross-rate, as any lower rate of exchange would 
increase the burden of sterling payments for purchases 
made from the U.S.A. ; but after the war depreciation 
of sterling would enable Britain to improve her balance 
of payments. An additional virtue of such a step would 
be the reduction in the burden of the huge-short-term 
debt that she has contracted. The Economist has calcu- 
lated that no less than 1,400 million pounds have been 
borrowed in the form of Treasury bills and that loans 
from banks, during the last eight months aggregate to 
490 millions. There is not likely to be any desire “ to look 
the dollar in the face ” after this war. The havoc caused 
to British export trade by the Gold Standard Act of 1925 
must be still green in the memory of Mr. Winston 
Churchill. Given the rate at which national debts are 
piling up the world over, the need for alleviation of the 
real weight of debt, will be stronger after the end of this 
war, than at any time in world’s history. The existing 
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100 per cent E.P. duty lias taken profits out of the present 
war and as the net profits of most British companies 
have not increased, in recent months, the capital value 
of their plant in any post-war valuation is not likely to 
go up, in order to enable the Treasury to introduce any 
capital levy. 

Currency depreciation may give rise to some measure 
of protection to all home industries including agriculture. 
Such protection accruing to British agriculture would be 
all the more valuable when the British market is exposed 
to the fire of cheap Central European agricultural pro- 
duction. If the external depreciation of this sterling is 
insufiieient to restore equilibrium to Britain’s balance of 
payments, a policy of internal economic expansion may 
have to be adopted. Already Reconstructors are at work 
preparmg tentative plans for starting new post-war 
industries, especially for civilian requirements in Britain. 
If British banks and the general body of British 
investors finance new industries, such as radios, television 
apparatuses and refrigerators, the shock of the present 
war’s dislocation may be reduced. To help such new 
industries, and to relieve unemployment in the ‘ Special 
Areas ’ Britain would have at least to continue, if not 
intensify, existing protection. In the rehabilitation of 
British economy on a peace time basis, both sympathy 
and co-operation from the F.S.A. would seem to be called 
for. It ought to be the pre-occupation of the statesmen 
of the two countries to avoid points of friction and 
conflict that are likely to be numerous after the war. 
We have only to hope that the U.S.A. with the painful 
experience of repercussions on her economy by her pur- 
suit of a policy of autarky, coupled with exchange 
depreciation before 1934 would now turn over a new leaf 
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and charitably tolerate Britain’s attempts to stabilise 
her own economic system by pursuing the twin remedies 
of exchange depreciation and public works. Otherwise 
she might be confronted with a default of the debts that 
Britain has just begun to raise after her discovery that 
her scheme of Empire Dollar Pool to finance her war 
purchases, is inadequate. Let us all hope and pray that 
recent world economic history will not repeat itself, 
cuhninating in a greater depression. 



A FREE UNIVERSITY FOR INDIA 
By 

Dr, a. NarasinCtA Rao, M.A., L.T., D.Sc., F.A.Sc, 

Scientists tell us that the fii'st appearance of Man on 
the Earth occurred in comparatively recent times^ — barely 
a niillion years ago. In fact, if the whole life history of 
our planet could be compressed into 24 hours from mid- 
night to midnight, we find no traces of life for the first 
12 hours; 7 p.m. finds the seas inhabited by fishes and 
amphibia while at 8 p.m. the giant reptiles are lords of 
the earth. Mammals, of whom Man is a member, appear 
only at 10 p.m. and the Piltdown Ape-man peeps out 
fugitively at 23 hours 59 minutes! The whole of our 
known history of about 10,000 years from the time of 
the Sumerian civilization to the present day would cor- 
respond on this scale to just half a second! 

And yet, if within this very short interval Man has 
built up a social structure which has made him well nigh 
lord of the earth, sea and air — ^though it contains dange- 
rous elements of instability as recent events show— this 
success is to be attributed to his capacity for abstract 
thinking and to two inventions which his more fertile 
brain made at the very infancy of the race, namely 
speech^ and writing. The former enables an individual 

1 Animals have various invariable sounds expressive of pleasure, 
caution, warning, calls to congregate etc., monkeys being the most voluble, 
but no animal has yet passed from single words to sentences. The brain of 
the chimpanzee corresponds in all physical details closely to man and has 
even Broca's convolution which is the seat of articulate speech and yet 
they have not learnt to talk* 



to profit by tJie experience of anotlieiy wbiie the latter 
ensures that anythmg of value, once discovered, is not 
lost to the race but will form the foundation for later 
generations to build upon. Knowledge becomes thus an 
ever-growing store of human exi)erience. Now, any one- 
way process, however slow and weak will after long ages 
produce effects of far greater significance than another 
which, though powerful, does not act always the same 
way. It is this growing heritage of racial experience 
which has made the human species what it is today. 

Man recognised early the value of this hiheritance 
and made efforts both to hand it on to the next genera- 
tion, and latterly, to add to its total content. These two 
functions which correspond to teaching and research, and 
what is even more imjportant, a training in abstract 
thinking which differentiates man from all other 
animals, have been entrusted by society to various types 
of educational institutions with the universities at the 
apex of the scheme inspiring and guiding these activities. 
Thus higher studies and research are not the luxuries of 
age of leisure but the very life-lines of human evolution 
through which the race has drawn its vitality and its 
power. Even from the narrower standpoint of national 
well being, universities provide that background of pure 
knowledge which is necessary in an age of rapid progress 
and keen competition to enable each changing situation 
to be met effectively as it arises. There are few benefac- 
tions of greater service to the nation and the race than 
the foundation of an educational institution. 

That there has been a lot of jerry building in the 
structure of human civilization is undeniable. There is 
maladjustment of means to ends almost everywhere, 
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while the introduction of a money economy with all its 
flexibility and stimulus to economic activity has made 
possible a dangerous concentration of power m wrong 
hands. Above all, the failure of man’s moral education 
to keep pace with the training of his intellect and his 
progressive control over matter threatens the very 
extinction of the species in suicidal conflicts. Man has 
left many a Tobruk in his triumphant forvrard march 
and is paying heavily in human suffering for their 
reconquest. In this contribution I propose to deal with 
one of these maladjustments in our social structure. 

If the supreme importance of higher education and 
research both for the race and for the nation be even 
partially conceded, it is necessary to ensure that every 
one whose natural endowments fit him specially for such 
a course should be picked out and given this training. 
Our present day organisation does nothing of the kind. 
It has made university education a costly commodity to 
be purchased by those who can afford it, thus introducing 
economic considerations into a field where they are 
irrelevent. In fact even secondary education is almost 
beyond the means of most middle-class families in India. 
If we had planned rationally, there would have been pro- 
vision for the poorest boy or girl in the land to study up 
to the highest standards provided he or she had abilities 
of a sufficiently higher order. One of the steps in secur- 
ing this objective would be the establishment of a 
University in India where no fees are levied and where 
those who are poor will receive also free boarding. Let 
us take a closer look at this unique institution. 

Its alumni wdll be drawn from all over India and 
will be a group of exceptionally gifted individuals of 
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botli sexes, many of them coming from very poor 
families. The total number will have to be restricted say 
to a thousand in the first instance so that it may be run 
on efficient lines and the demand for this limited accom- 
modation from all over the country will enable the 
institution to maintain the high standards of admission. 
Obviously the education of these gifted individuals will 
have to be carefully planned and should not be confined 
to lecture hours only. It will have therefore to be a 
university, for otherwise it will not have the freedom to 
plan its course of studies, and it will have to be fully 
residential both as regards its staff and its students. 
The course of instrlLction might well include besides the 
usual subjects of study, an acquaintance with the out- 
standing events in world history, the main landmarks in 
the march of modern science, and some knowledge of the 
mechanism of the human body. Even more important 
will be the attempt to educate the sense of order, rhythm 
and harmony which is part of our racial inheritance. A 
knowledge of sketching and a capacity both to sing and 
to appreciate good music and works of art would be the 
normal equipment of every student. But in the develop- 
ment of the personality of the alumni the greatest stress 
will be on the moral side. The idea of service and co- 
operation will be kept always before them and many 
opportunities created for their exercise. There will be 
no religious instruction in the orthodox sense but the 
students will have had a sympathetic acquaintance with 
the manner in which the great religions of the world have 
approached the problems of the spirit, and of those 
ethical principles common to all religions. I know that 
the education of the moral side of man is one which' 
bristles with difficulties. But we have the experience of 
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the Boy Scout and similar movements which have partly 
taeldecl the problem, while psychology is everyday pro- 
wdmg' us with fresh information regarding the analysis 
of personality. The issue is of such paramount import- 
ance that it has got to be faced and attacked from various 
angles and even a partial success would be well worth 
the attempt. In any case we do not solve the problem 
by ignoring it. 

Grranted the desirability of such a free University 
in which the poorest Indian could read upto the highest 
classes, it may be asked is it a practicable scheme. In 
particular is there any existing University which is so 
well endowed and run on such economical lines that the 
wiping out of its entire fee income vdll still enable it to 
carry on its activities, and which is besides residential, 
unitary and compact? I think the Annamalai University 
Just fits into this picture. Its permanent endowment 
fund of 40 lakhs, the Joint gift of its generous Bounder 
and of the Grovernment has by a careful husbanding of 
resources, increased to 60 lakhs. The interest on this fund 
together with the annual grant of 1-5 lakhs from the 
Grovernment makes up nearly 4 lakhs or roughly 80 per 
cent of its total income. The net fee income (including 
tuition, examination and special fees less the amount 
paid back by way of scholarships) amounts to about 13 
per cent of the total income while the other 7 per cent is 
made up of miscellaneous receipts whicli will not be 
affected by the abolition of fees. 

One may speculate on the consequences of this bold 
step of a total abolition of fees. It will create an institu- 
tion unique not only in this country but perhaps in the 
whole world, and entitled on that account to the generous 
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support of both the Princes and People of India in the 
loerformance of its noble task of training a band of 
young men and women of character and ability who 
would otherwise have been lost to the country. Its 
alumni are bound to rise to positions of leadership, and 
some of them at least would welcome an opportunity of 
helping financially the institution to which they owe so 
much. These benefactions would all be invested and their 
interest utilized for gradually expanding free boarding 
to those in need of such help until it is in a position to 
lodge, board, and educate all those whom it has taken 
under its wings. 

The idea is by no means new and accords well with the 
Hindu ideology which has too high a regard for know- 
ledge to treat it as an economic commodity. In the old 
Gurukulas and even today in the patasalas we have a 
system of free education up to the highest standards 
open to the poorest in the land. Is it unreasonable to 
suggest that the same principle be applied to the more 
dynamic and modern type of education which is needed 
in the world of today? India with her age long 
experience of things of the spirit has surely something 
of the value to contribute to the stabilising of the 
unsteady structure of modern civilization and has her- 
self much to learn in evolving that synthesis of the old 
and the new which is the hope of the human race. In 
this supreme task and in the more practical but formid- 
able problems of reconstruction which face her today, 
she will need the services of every one of her gifted sons 
and daughters trained to the utmost of their capacities. 
Will Tamil Nad which has often been a leader in matters 
intellectual be a pioneer in this field? Let the Gods 
decide. f 
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A foolish dream, a castle in tlie air 1 Perhaps it is. 
But Man is a dreaming animal whom the memory of his 
dream haunts even after he is awake. Foolish men 
dreamt in the distant past that they could cross the 
measureless ocean and other fools have dreamt that they 
could fly in the air like birds. Man has always been an 
architect of aerial castles and has ever sought to rebuild 
them on earth “ with faith and courage ”, two of the 
toughest materials in the universe. The world can ill 
afford to lose its dreamers, for is not the world itself a 
dream of Iswara? May those stirring words of the 
greatest dreamer of this age echoing from his still warm 
funeral pyre receive a literal fulfilment: 

“ Where the mind is without fear, and the head is held high, 
Where knowledge is free. 


Into that Heaven of freedom, my Father, let my country 
awake.” 



RAJA SIR ANNAMALAI CHETTIAR SAVANT AND 
PATRON OF TAMIL LITERATURE 
By 

C. Pannirukaiperumal Mudaliar, M.A,, B.L. 

Head of the Department of Tamil, University of Travancore. 

Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar is one of those rare 
beings, whose arrival upon this planet of ours is at once 
their moment and our opportunity. Large-hearted and 
discriminating generosity is the lodestar of their exist- 
ence ; and it is the duty as well as the interest of lesser 
folk to draw upon such reserves of charity and help to 
canalise them in those fruitful directions indicated by 
the donor. Rich is wisdom, noble in feeling, transparent 
in smcerity, no South Indian hi recent times has dis- 
played such multiplicity of interests in life or given 
equally generously for their promotion. But the quality 
of a man’s life or character must be judged not merely 
by the arithmetical reckoning of the number of things he 
does, but by the nature of the particular things he elects 
to do and by the way in which he does them. Every one 
of us knows how numerous are the Raja’s charities. But 
that by which he will be longest known and most entitled 
to the imperishable gratitude of the present and of suc- 
ceeding generations is the founding and inauguration of 
the Annamalai University. 

Himself a savant, Rajah Sir Aimamalai Chettiar has 
never been happier than when he declares himself, in 
deed as well as word, a votary of the Goddess. Vani. He 
worships at many shrines, but he is oftener found in the 
Temple of Learning, enriching it with his q)ious offerings. 
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The stream of ids generosity; sent its fertilising waters 
across the sacred soil of holy Chidambaram, so dear to 
the heart of every Hindu. And then there sprouted 
forth the little floweiy the Sri Minakshi College, the 
nucleus of the Annamalai Cniversity. The stream now 
swelled into a flood, the little college refused to satisfy 
the deep hunger of his soul full of an inextinguishable 
passion for Tamil literatuiu and culture j and the little, 
tenderly cherished flower of yesterday, broke into the 
crowded splendour of the present University. The 
Annamalai University fulfils many objects which a 
University is expected to do, but its uniqueness and 
individuality lie in its declared aim to promote and 
encourage the study of Tamil language and literature. 
In this sense we can regard it as being, at once, the proud 
symbol of one man’s spirit of giving and the happy 
fulfilment of the dreams of many. Eager, expectant 
Tamil Nad welcomed this fine gesture of the noble Baja 
with a warmth of affection that will take long to die, and 
paid and continues to pay its grateful tribute of reverence 
and love to the man who has thus helped to translate its 
soul-hunger into this living edificef Could there be 
anything more worthy of the noble generosity of the 
donor or more entiled to the admiring gratitude of the 
donees? , 

Not only has Raja Sir Annamalai Chettiar spent 
iaklis upon this child of his dreams, but he continues to 
feed it with recurring donations and endowments, ever 
cherishing it with the watchfulness of a loving parent. 
This is a pleasing reminder to us that the Annamalai 
University is not the sudden gift of impulsive genero- 
sity but the result of a carefully planned, deeply 
pondered answer to a public need. Recently in South 
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India we aie witnessing a remarkable public interest in 
tlie promotion and popularisation of tbe Tamil language. 
The sbabby and step-motberly treatment once accorded 
to Tamil is now but a painful memory, though humi- 
iiatmg enough when we recall it. Soon a reversal of 
values took place with our uicreasmg sense of nationa- 
lism and a better knowledge of the inestimable glories of 
our Tamil literature. And so to-day the heart of every 
Tamilian beats to a new tmie and responds to other 
melodies than those till now familiar to our ears. How 
much the Ainiamalai University is the cause of this new^ 
resurgent sentiment, how much it is the echo and the 
gratification of it, it is difficult to assess. Nor is it 
necessary. But there cannot be any hesitation in 
declaring that Raja Sir Aimamalai Chettiar has suc- 
ceeded in expressing the new emotions and dreams of 
the Tamils in a form that age camiot wither nor custom 
stale. Tamil has regained its pristine place in the 
Temple of Learning and the Baja has honoured himself 
by honouring her. 

The Tamil Pandits and Scholars of South India owe 
a deep debt of gratitude to Sir Annamalai Chettiar for 
a worthy recognition of their place and status in the 
University. The Raja of Chettinad has never been guilty 
of leaving things half-done or even three-fourths done. 
That is not his way. So long as a subordinate role or 
an inferior rank is assigned to teachers in Tamil, the 
promotion of Tamil culture cannot be achieved. Their 
work is as important as, and in the Annamalai University, 
perhaps, more important than that of others.' Naturally 
the Pounder felt the need for establishing a professorship 
in Tamil — ^the first time, I think, that we hear of a pro- 
fessorship in connection with Tamil. Some of the 
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greatest scholars in Tamil literatni'e and culture have 
naturally been invited and provided with all the f acilities 
necessary for carrying on research in that direction, 
iki Honours Degree in Tamil has been mstituted. 
Though the University of Madras admits candidates to 
olier themselves privately for a M.A. Degree in Tamil 
and South Indian History, the Annamalai University 
alone prepare candidates for a Honours Degi'ee in that 
subject. The Univefsity of Travancore has followed 
Annamalai and is preparing candidates for a similar 
degree in Malayalam. The Eaja has spared no efforts 
to complete the scheme he has in mind, which is nothing 
less than making South India Tamil— conscious, to make 
us think and dream of our dear mother-tongue every 
moment of our lives. Classes for the Vidwan Course, 
classes for the training of Tamil Pandits, a large number 
of scholarships and fee concessions, facilities and 
generous endowments for the publication of scientific 
works in Tamil, a College of Music and quite recently a 
liberal donation of Rs. 10,000 for encouraging and per- 
suading our musicians to revive and popularise Tamil 
comx)osers and compositions — all these are but some of 
the endeavours on the part of this Prince of Givers to 
give Tamil her due place in the cultural life of South 
India. It is a happy feature in the many-sided per- 
sonality of the Raja of Chettinad that, in his grand 
schemes for the rehabilitation of Tamil, he never ignores 
that a work of restoration must not only involve a 
IJatriotic harking to the past but also a forward view of 
things. In conformity with the conditions of modern 
life he has felt the need for giving our Tamil Pandits, 
employing traditional methods of instruction, insight 
into the more modern psychological approaches of to-day. 
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Tlie training classes have, therefore, a fine opportunity 
for adapting reformed methods to Tamil teaching. 
Similarly, the ideas and conclusions of modern Science 
must be made available to the public, as part of the 
regular democratic process. Tamil, though a highly 
flexible language, has not yet had the occasion to employ 
a suitable scientific terminology, shaped in conformity 
with its genius and yet flexible and resilient enough to 
express the ideas of modern science. Raja Sir Annamalai 
Chettiar has never shown a higher vision than when he 
organised a department for the publication of scientific 
works in Tamil. He has announced prizes of Rs. 1,000 
each for the best books in Tamil on subjects of modern 
thought ; and such books on Logic and Physics have 
already been published. This department is certainly 
a valuable adjunct to the Research Department in Tamil, 
which is doing eminent work. About the college of Music, 
it would be superfluous to say much. It is an unique insti- 
tution and has inspired other people and other places to 
fresh activities in the field of Carnatic Music. I am 
inclined to think that Tamil Nad, music-mad as it has 
always been, has responded to this flaie gesture on the 
part of the Pounder in a manner that fills every heart 
with joy. To-day there is better, more critical and 
understanding enjoyment of music and by larger 
numbers of people, because of the impetus given by the 
Raja. In music we shall find our soul; and certainly 
Raja Sir Annamalai Chettiar has not only helped to 
inform but refine the soul of South India. The recent gift 
of Rs. 10,000 for popularising Tamil songs has become 
the subject of conference and discussion as regards the 
best way of using it; and the public will certainly not be 
disappointed in its expectations, 
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Great as are Ms gifts and donations to the Annamalai 
University, Raja Sir Annamalai Chettiar’s generosity is 
not con&ied to this one mighty institution. Wherever 
a good cause languishes for lack of funds, wherever noble 
work is done, it is only a question of Ask and it shall 
be given ” and his purse-strings are unloosened. 

Great men have always been honoured in our 
country ; their noble services have always been praised 
and sung to many a tune. But I am confident that we, 
in our times, shall not be able to honour a greater person, 
one more worthy of our poets’ songs of praise, more 
entitled to our gratitude, one to whom these poor, pitiful 
words of mine would be less adequate to express our 
reverence and love for great deeds nobly done. This 
Memorial Volume, our floral tribute to the Raja of 
Chettinad on the auspicious occasion of his Shastiabda- 
purthi, is our heart’s token to this great man. It is an 
occasion, which gladdens every heart; and may our 
tribute be worthy enough ! and usher in many more such 
occasions ! 



SETTI IN LITERATURE AND EPIGRAPHY 

By 

V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar, M.A. 

University of Madras. 

I deem it an honour and a privilege to be associated 
with the commemoration of Rajah Sir M. Annamalai 
Chettiar, the founder of a great Institution— the Anna- 
malai University. The Rajah of Chettinad belongs to 
the great ancient community of traders and bankers who 
have shaped the commercial and industrial life of India 
through the ages. Coming nearer home the Rajah Saheb 
belongs to the noble community of the epic heroes of the 
Tamil nad, Kovalan and Kannaki, of Kavirippum- 
pattinam, one of the great centres of international trade, 
two thousand years ago. The origin and history of 
this community of traders and bankers is one of the fasci- 
nating subjects of Indian history, ancient, mediaeval and 
modern. 

We meet with the term Setti in the JntaTim and 
Sreshthi in the Brahmana literature and the Atharva 
Samhita. The term Sreshthin or Sresthya in the sense 
of the Headman of a guild occurs in the Atharva Samhita 
(1.9.3) and in the Satapatha Brahmana (13.7.1.1), 
Aitareya Brahmana (III. 30. 3). {Bee also Kausitaki 
Br. 28. 6). The Sreshthi of the Brahmanas invariably 
means a banker. 

The J atahas which are said to be compositions of the 
6th and 5th centuries B.G. speak of as many as eighteen 
guilds with their respective heads. The head of the 
guild is sometimes called a Setti and sometimes a Maha- 
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setti. The Settis were by caste members of the Vaisya 
caste, always the richest class in the land. Trade was 
their hereditary calling as also banking. The Indian 
industrial development in the pre-Kautaliyan period and 
also post-Kautaliyan period was largely due to the 
activities of the Vaisyas. Each profession had its own 
organisation, democratic in character. We call this a 
guild. These guilds exerted enormous influence upon 
the economic life of the country in the several centuries 
preceding and following the Christian era. For in the 
time of the Guptas there is the testimony of the inscrip- 
tions as to the activities of these guild organisations. 
According to the Arthasastra of Kautalya (11.35) the 
Yaisyas were the great landowners and merchants. They 
were capitalists and money-lending was their profession 
in addition to trade and commerce. With the growth of 
trade and industry, capital got accumulated in the hands 
of a few, who were perhaps designated Mahasettis. The 
president of the guild was Pamukha or J etthaka or 
Setti according to the Jatakas (1.120; 11.335; III.49, 
etc.). In the march of time the professions became 
hereditary and fixed and a number of sub-sections of the 
great Vaisya caste came into being. Hence we find to-day 
a bewildering number of subsects in every caste of India. 
The one healthy influence of this hereditary occupation 
was to get more and more skilled in the arts of profession 
being handed down from father to son. Every Vaisya 
was so to say a born merchant. He brought to bear upon 
his trade his accumulated knowledge of centuries. With 
the rich background of tradition behind him the ancient 
Setti excelled in his arts and crafts and made a successful 
career. His products were in great demand by the 
peoples of the then knoAvn world— Rome, Carthage, 
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Ceylon and Islands of the Archipelago. Foreign gold 
flowed into India in abundance, and ancient India became 
famous for its wealth and splendour. This was true of 
both North and South India. The Sangam literature and 
foreign travellers bear eloquent testimony to the roaring 
trade of Tamil India with the foreign countries. 

A critical study of the Jatakas gives us a glimpse 
of the social life of the Setti community m ancient India. 
In the Pali hterature we meet with some interesting 
terms— Setti, Mahasetti, Anusetti and Uttarasettis. 
These terms are of much value to the antiquarian. They 
demonstrate clearly the social position held by the 
mercantile community and also the importance of that 
commmiity in public life. The use of the term Setti in 
several places in the Jatakas shows that it was by itself 
a title, and was invariably given to the head of a guild. 
Therefore any guild president was a Setti. 

The Mahasetti held a status much higher than the 
ordinary Setti. He was a wealthy capitalist. His aid 
and friendship were often invoked by the reigning chief. 
The state appointed Mahasettis as members of the royal 
council, as advisers to the king, as ministers and maha- 
matras. The Mahasetti represented m the royal council 
the banking and industrial interests, and advised the 
state on their industrial and economic policy. He helped 
the' state in time of distress by advancing loans. He was 
again the leader among the Settis. Whenever disputes 
arose between any two guilds, it was the Mahasetti who 
settled such differences by arbitration. His decision 
was invariably accepted as binding. Thus the Mahasettis 
played a glorious part in the administration of the land. 
No wonder they were held in very high esteem by the 
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state and the public. The Jalakas reveal closer ties of 
friendship among the piinces, Bralunans and the Settis. 
The sons of the members of all these communities had 
their education under the common teacher, and even some 
passages suggest that caste restrictions regarding inter- 
dining and inter-marriage were not so rigid as they 
became in later times. In a Jataka (III.49) a deer- 
trapper and consequently of low caste became rich by 
trade and was a great friend of the local Setti or guild- 
man {See also Jatakas,!!, 319-20 ; IV, 38 ; VI, 348). 

A Mahasetti is called a Bajavallabha in the Sud 
Jataka. He was a inillionaire and was much actuated 
by generous imjDulses. He was charitable and made 
large endowments to religious shrines and gave liberal 
gifts for pious purposes. It is said that Anandapindika, 
a millionaire of Kosala presented to the Buddha a public 
park Jetavana in Sravasti, and the ceremony in connec- 
tion with this function was attended by as many as five 
hundred settis {Jataka 1.93). Anandapindika is not a 
single name of the caj^italistic Mahasetti. Mrgadhara 
and Yasa were other Mahasettis who were worth many 
crores and were influential citizens of ancient India. We 
similarly hear of a Jain Ananda giving away as gift the 
Karle cave, the finest monument of all India. The Maha- 
setti was also a title of distinction conferred by the state 
on worthy citizens. If we are to believe the Jatakas 
(1.122), it was a title possibly held during life. For this 
Jataka entitled Chulla Setti Jataka bears testimony to 
the fact that this Chulla Setti' of Benares held this title 
during his life and after his death the title passed on to 
his son-in-law. Among other honours which were con- 
;ferred on these Mahasettis one was to hold the umbrella 
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of state (setti chette) (C.LH., I, p. 208). VVliat exactly 
tiiis distinctioB. meant we camiot say at this stretch of 
time. It may be that on important public occasions the 
Setti was allowed the use of royal umbrella, being an 
ensign of the sovereignty or he was appointed to hold the 
umbrella in connection with the state functions. 

The Vinaya texts and other literary evidences speak 
of an Anusetti, literally an assistant to the Setti (1. 19; 
J at aka V. 384). Apparently the duties of the Betti or 
Mahasetti were so onerous that he wanted an assistant to 
look to all of them carefully and efficiently. The Anu- 
setti may correspond to an Assistant Secretary of a 
modern department, while the Uttarasetti may be a J oint 
Secretary. The nature of the functions relating to the 
Uttarasetti is not clearly defined. 

Passing on from the age of the Jatakas to the Kushan 
period, we find that the Vanika was dilferent from the 
artisan classes and even caravan traders. The Vanika 
was an industrial partner and a banker of repute. He 
was in charge of trade and commerce, national and inter- 
national. He contributed to the charitable establish- 
ments and erected huge edifices like caves for residence 
by pious men of all religions. At this time, the trade 
guild went by the name Sreni as also in the early period. 
And the head of the guild was Sresthin, a banker par 
excellence. (Ep. Ind. I, pp. 38 and 43; Ep. Ind. XSI, 
p. 55). The Vanik was officially recognised, and he was 
also known as Srenimukhya. ' If we proceed to examine 
the Grupta and the post-Grupta epochs we note that trade 
continued to be active and manifold and well regulated. 
Some of the members of the mercantile community 
enjoyed places of privilege as also patronage of kings. 
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Some of tliem were officials in charge of royal merchan- 
dise while others plied their private trade. The 
corporate activity of traders is more and more in 
evidence. 

While this was the state of affairs in North India, 
it would be interesting to turn to South India and 
pass in review the role the merchants community of 
Tamilakam played. For this the Sangam works are 
primarily the sources of information. A Jataka (480) 
refers to the flourishing Tamil country and the inter- 
national mart hi that country Kaviri|)pumpattinam, 
otherwise known as Puhar at the mouth of the river 
Kaveri. The merchants were the most influential com- 
munity in this city. Commerce by land and commerce 
by sea were their profession. The wealth of the 
merchant classes surpassed the wealth of the ruling 
chieftains. A lot of foreign merchants were always seen 
in the city transacting business. There was no article 
of merchandise which could not find a place in the Puhar 
market. It is perhaps the Khaberis Emporium men- 
tioned by Ptolemy. Manaikan, the father of Kannaki, 
and Masattuvan, the father of Kovalan, were the typical 
representatives of the Tamil merchant classes. They 
had heaps of wealth and were very liberal in gifts. 
They enjoyed the foremost aristocratic rank in the social 
scale. It is said later in the Sitappadikaram that if the 
merchants of Madura, the Pandyan capital, only came 
to hear of the name of Eovalan’s father, they would 
accord him a fitting welcome as befitted his rank and 
status. Such was the high position held and enjoyed by 
the merchant princes of Puhar and of all Tamil nad. 
E(jually famous were Madura, Musiris, Tondi and Karur 
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as centres of a prosperous international trade. Trade, 
industry and commerce were in the hands of these mer- 
chant classes, whose alliance was sought by the ruling 
chieftain. The latter befriended by conferring titles 
on them. Etti was one such title (Silappadilmram XV. 
1. 163). We hear of an Etti Sangaman, a flourishing 
merchant at Madura Ilnd. 1. 196), and an Etti Sayalan. 
(See also Manhnekalai, IV, 1. 58; Pertimkadai 'Bk. I, 
Gh. 40, 1. 116). 

Though the economic heart of South India was 
sound under the Pallava ride, we have not much material 
to show the concerted action of traders and merchants. 
But in the days of the great Cholas we have mercantile 
groups such as Valanjiyar of Tirnnpurambiyam (71 of 
1897 ARE) and Manigramam of Adittapiira (TJnd. 33 
of 1895). While and sdbJia were assemblies of the 
village, Naparam was the local assembly of mercantile 
towns (ARE 82 of 1906). It sometimes stands for an 
occupational group like Salivanasrarattom (IMd. 268 of 
1921). The Nagaram of the Cholas was a guild of 
merchants, primarily devoted to mercantile interests, 
These guilds endowed charitable trusts as for instance 
in Salem (47 of 1888 ARE). Some inscriptions refer to 
Dharmavaniyar who paid contributions Tor founding and 
maintaining mutts and for festivals connected with 
temples (ARE 547 of 1902; 28 of 1927). In this connec- 
tion an inscription from Anbil (1235 A.D.) mentions 
among others the presence of Chettis of different nadus 
and Davanachettis (/Sid. 601 of 1902). Overseas trade 
Was equally flourishing in the period especially with 
China, Sumatra and other Islands. 
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The Settis (Tamil Chettis, Ghettiyar) figured very 
prominently in the history of the Karnataka, Telugu and 
Tamil areas, in the post-Chola period also. There were 
many sub-communities among them of whom mention 
may be made of the G-avaregas, Gatrigas, Chettis, Clietti- 
guttas, Ankakaras, Biras, Biravanigas, Gandigas, 
Gavundas and Gavundasvamis, Behris, Komatis, Gava- 
ras, etc. The proportion of the merchant communities 
to the total population in the country was very great 
according to Paes the Portuguese chronicler who visited 
the Vijayanagar empire during the days of the emperor 
Krishnadevaraya. 

Many of them engaged themselves in foreign trade. 
The Hmivilasam of Srinatha, the Telugu poet of the 15th 
century, dedicated to the merchant prince Avaci Tippaya 
Chetti of Simhavikrama pattana (Nellore) throws wel- 
come light on the foreign trade carried on by him. 
According to this work Tippaya Chetti and his brothers 
Tirumala Chetti and Cami Chetti imported both by sea 
and land such valuable articles as camphor plants from 
the Panjab, gold (plate or dust) from Jalanogi (?), 
elejDhants from Ceylon, good horses from Hummanji 
('Ormuz), musk from Goa, pearls' from Apaga (sea), 
Kasturikatakam from Ootangi and fine silks from China, 
and supi^lied them to the courts of Harihara of Yijaya- 
nagar, Piroz Shah Bahmani and the Gajapati ruler of 
Orissa. Purther they enjoyed the monopoly of supplying 
all the necessary articles for the grand spring festival 
(vasantotsava) celebrated by Kumaragiri, the Reddi 
king of Kondavidu. (S. K. Aiyangar, Sources of Vijaya- 
nagar History, p. 57). 
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The Chettis about whom we hear in the Karnataka, 
Tamil and Telugu areas of South India did business also 
in the west coast of South India. Barbosa a traveller 
who visited South India in the sixteenth century has left 
a remarkable account of this community. He says: 
“ The more part of them (Chettis) are great merchants, 
and they deal in precious stones, seed pearls and corals 
and other valuable goods, such as gold and silver, either 
coined or to be coined. This is their principal trade and 
they follow it because they can raise or lower the prices 
of such things many times ; they are rich and respected ; 
they lead a clean life, and have spacious houses in their 
own appointed streets . . . . They go naked from the 
waist up, and below gather round long garments many 
yards in length, little turbans on their heads and long 
hair gathered under the turban. Their beards are 
shaven and they wear finger marks of ashes mixed with 
sandal wood and saffron on their breasts, foreheads and 
shoulders. They have wide holes in their ears into which 
an egg would fi.t, which are filled with gold with many 
precious stones ; they wear many rings on their fingers, 
they are girt about with girdles of gold and jewellery 
and ever carry in their breasts great pouches in which 
they keep scales and weights of their gold and silver 

coins and precious stones Their sons also begin to 

carry them as soon as they are ten years of age, they go 
about changing small coins. They are great clerks, and 
reckon all their sums on their fingers. They are given to 
usury, so much so that one brother will not lend to 
another a ceitil (a very small Portuguese coin of copper 
which took the place of the dinheiro in the reign of Joao) 
without making a profit thereby. They are sober and 
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orderly in eating and spending. They speak a tongue 
which differs from that of Malabar as it is with the 
Castalians and Portuguese.” (Barbosa, Dames, II, 
pp. 71-73). 

Again referring to them the same traveller observes : 
“ The more part of all the heathen merchants or chatis 
who live throughout India are natives of this country 
and are very cunning in every kind of traffic in goods ” 
(Ibid. II, pp. 125-26). Mahuan the Chinese traveller 
who visited South India towards the close of the fifteenth 
century also observes that the Chettis were the principal 
trading community in the country and says that they 
bought pepper from the farmers when it was ripe and 
sold it to foreign ships when they passed by, and that 
they also bought and collected precious stones and other 
costly wares (JR AS, 1896, p. 344). That they settled in 
the eastern countries like the Archipelago for commercial 
purposes is evident from Barbosa who notes that there 
were in Malacca Chetige merchants from the Coromandel 
coast ” (Barbosa, Dames, II, p. 177). 

Of equal importance as the Chettis in the commercial 
life of the country, particularly in the Kanarese and 
Telugu districts, were the Komatis. A prominent divi- 
sion among them were the Oavaras to whom reference is 
frequently made in the Kanarese epigraphs. (See also 
Methwold, Relations of Oolconda in the Early Seven- 
teenth Century, pp. 15-17). 

The Banias were another trading community of 
South India. They were perhaps the Abraiaman of 
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Marco Polo. He says: ‘‘ These Abraiaman^ are the best 
merchants in the world, and the most truthful, for they 
would not tell a lie for anything on earth. (If a foreign 
merchant applies to them and entrusts his goods to them 
they will take charge of these, and sell them in the most 
loyal manner, seeking zealously the profit of the foreigner 
and asking no commission except what he pleases to 
bestow). They eat no flesh, and ciimk no wine, and live 
a life of great chastity, having intercourse with no women 
exceiDt with their wives j nor would they on any account 
take what belongs to another ; so their law commands. 
And they are all distinguished by wearing a thread of 
cotton over one shoulder and tied under the other arm 
so that it crosses the breast and the back .... 

“ These Abraiaman are Idolaters ; and they pay 
greater heed to signs and omens than any people that 
exists.” 

A very noticeable feature of the commercial life of 
South India was the organisation of the merchants into 
guilds, particularly those trading in the urban areas. 
The guilds had in a majority of cases their origin in a 
community of interest which the dealers in a particular 
commodity or a group of commodities had. It may be 
noted here that there were two kinds of guilds, the craft 
guilds and the merchant guilds; while the former was a 
professional guild based largely on the caste system, the 
latter was mainly a body of merchants doing business in 
a particular commodity or group of commodities irres- 
pective of their caste. Sir George Birdwood truly 

1 Professor K. A. Nilakanta Sastri takes the view that these were 
Brahmans. (^Foreign Notices of South India p. 176). 
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remarks: “ Sometimes the same trade is pursued by men 
of different castes and its guild generally includes every 
member of the trade it represents without strict reference 
to caste.” (Industrial Arts of India, p. 138). ■ 

There appear to have been many merchant guilds in 
the country which were known by such names as Bana- 
Jigas, the Valanjiyar of the eighteen countries, the nadu, 
the nagara, the Vaisyavaniyanagarattar, the nagarattar, 
etc. A remarkable tendency of these gnilds was to trace 
their descent from great personages of legendary fame 
such as Kubera and to claim that they were Vaisyas in 
caste. The Chetti merchants particularly professed to 
belong to different gotras such as Puccakola gotra, Yera- 
setti gotra, Bodarukuta gotra, Venukula gotra, Yanu- 
kula gotra, Vivarisitla gotra and Appanangakula gotra. 
(ARE 447-453 of 1915; Ibid. 1916, para 82). 

The Vira Banajigas constituted a powerful mercan- 
tile corporation in the Karnataka districts. It appears 
they were not different from the modern Banyas. 
Dr. Barnett referring to them says: “ There was a vast 
organisation of associated traders which about the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries had spread a network over the 
greater part of southern India and Ceylon and perhaps 
even further, and which beguming with simple commerce 
and then developing an elaborate social and semi-military 
system strikingly recalls our East India Company. 
These were the Vira Banajus as they were called in 
Kanarese and Vira Valanjiyar as they were styled in 
Tamil. The name signifies ' valiant merchants,’ and is 
therefore similar to our ' Gentlemen Adventures ’ . . . .” 
They claimed to have come originally from Ahiechatra, 
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but tbeir central body was at Ayya vole, the modern 
Aibole which was the’ seat of their Board of Directors 
consisting of a council of 500 members. (See B. A. 
Saletore, Social and Political Life in the Vijaymiagar 
empire, VoL II, p. 98 n.). But Dr. Meet thinks that 
“ Balanja is another form of Bananju or Bananja, the 
modern Bananjiga or Banijiga which must be the 
original of or a corruption of the Sanskrit Vanija, Vani- 
jika, merchant or trader. ” They took such highsounding 
titles as nakhariparivara and muomnuridatida. The Vira 
Banajigas appear to have been Lingayats. 

As has been already said the guilds were also known 
as N agar attar- or Chettis, though the latter term denoted 
simply a merchant in the Telugu districts. These guilds 
had each a leader who controlled the working of the 
organisation, and was known in the Telugu and Kanarese 
districts as the Pattanasvami or more simply Chetti. 
There is no manner of knowing how they were made the 
leaders of their respective guilds, either by election or 
recognition (and in some cases they were appointed by 
the Government), but there is no reason to doubt that 
they exercised much influence in the administration of 
the country, and in a majority of cases were in charge 
of the mimicipal administration in their respective 

2 Both in South India and North India, a distinction was made of 
Settis in towns as compared with Settis in the rural parts. The Nigrodha 
Jataka (445) refers to the Settis of the Janapada or the country parts. 
Apparently the Janapada Settis held a lower status and were in charge of 
rural trade and commerce which were generally of the nature of barter 
and simple economy. The Settis of the town were apparently the 
Nagarattar who represented the city's trade and commerce. These were 
great financiers and bankers who advanced loans to the state and helped 
the state in the smooth working and €conomi<^* advancement. 
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localities. The Pattanasvami or Prthivi Chetti com- 
manded great respect event outside their jurisdiction; 
and according to an epigraph a particular Pattanasvami 
was presented with betel leaf and given dress and 
allowance of food by the government wherever he went 
as also the customs dues ‘on the roads both ways’ 
(E.C. xii, GK 76). 

There was another dignitary comiected with the 
guild and was known as vaddavyavahari or vaddavyapari 
or at times as mahamukhyavadda vyavahari usually 
translated as senior merchant or merchant prince. But 
in our present state of knowledge it is not possible to say 
what exactly his duties were or in what relationship his 
office stood to that of the Pattanasvami if it was diflierent 
from the latter. Usually these officers were connected 
with the institutions and organisation of fairs for which 
they were granted lands. An equally important digni- 
tary in the local areas was the Prabhu or the Mahaprabhu 
usually associated with the guild. Perhaps a person 
could hold the offices of both the Mahavadda Vyavahari 
and the Mahaprabhu. 

These guilds exercised powerful influence over the 
government; and it was not unusual for the government 
to seek their approval for their policy, particularly with 
regard to taxation (681 of 1922, Rep. 1923, para 83; 
See T. V. Mahalingam, Admmistmtmi and Social Life 
under Vijayanagar, pp. 223-24). An officer under 
Achyuta Raya made a grant of some duties on crops and 
of the fee on marriages with the consent of the nanadesi- 
merchants also Ibid. The guilds could levy local taxes 
within the area under their jurisdiction, perhaps without 
any reference to sanction from the government. 
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The guilds enjoyed the privilege of conferring 
honours on persons of position and dignity, even on 
government officials. Towards the close of the four- 
teenth century we hear that the members of the nakara 
parivara and mummuridanda ‘ together with their three 
hundred Billa dependents and with the collection of the 
Holeyas of Vijayanagar having placed the diamond 
Vaisanige in the presence of the holy lotus feed of God 
Virupaksha and sitting down, having agreed among 
themselves conferred the mayoralty of the earth (prthvi- 
settitana) on Muddayya Dannayaka who was the officer 
for the superintendence of the customs of our fifty-six 
countries.” (E.C. V, Bl. 75). They also enjoyed the 
right to make regulations of a social character for their 
own members. A number of Chettis at Bagur made for 
instance some regulations in 144'9 A.D. (?) regarding the 
women who lapsed from marriage. 

In the closing years of the Vijayanagar history 
again the Chettis played a notable part in the commercial 
life of the country. They were also a factor to reckon 
with during the period of the establishment of trade 
settlements by the European powders in South India. The 
Butch carried on their commercial transactions wdth 
those occupied in the textiles of the country through one 
Mallai or Mallaya Chetti alias Ginnaia or Cenanan Chetti. 
This merchant prince had many dependents under him 
of whom was one Seshadri Chetti of Porto hTovo who in 
course of time rose to the position of the chief Indian 
merchant of Madras. (See C. S. Srinivasaehari, A ffis- 
tory of Madras, pp. 30-37). Several members of the 
commimity were Dubashes to the East India Company 
and later under the Crown up to the present day they are 
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taking active interest in the promotion of trade and com- 
merce. Their services in the fields of trade, indiistiy, 
commerce and hanking have won the due recognition of 
the Grovernment and the public as well, while the modern 
Chambers of Commerce have taken the place of ancient 
and mediaeval guilds. 



BADARAYANA AND THE PANCARATRA 

By 

Pandit K. Srinivasacharya 
All commentators, with the exception of Ananda- 
tirtha and Nimbarka,^ agree in thinking that in the last 
four sutras of the second pada of the second adhyaya 
of the V edantorsutra, Badarayana discusses the question 
of the orthodoxy of the Panearatra system, otherwise 
known as the Bhagavata or the Satvata school. But 
Samkara and Ramanuja hold diametrically oiiposite 
views regarding the Sutrakara’s attitude to that system. 
The former claims that Badarayana condemns it like the 
systems previously examined; but the latter thinks that 
he approves of it. According to Samkara the four sutras 
set forth four objections against the Panearatra; but, 
according to Ramanuja, the first two sutras state the 
prima fade case against the system, while the next two 
meet the objections and prove its authoritativeness. 
Their inteiq)retations of the first two sutras present 
substantial agreement, the divergence arising only in 
their comments on the next two aphorisms. 

Conscious of the fact that, in the interests of his 
system, he is forced to take up here an indefensible posi- 
tion, Samkara finds it necessary to preface his comments 
on these sutras with the following remarks : — Unlike the 
several heterodox darsanas whose views have just been 
criticised in the second pada, the Bhagavata system con- 
siders Brahman or Vasudeva as being at once the 
material and the efficient cause of the world, a theory 

1 Anandatirtlia and Nimbarka believe that this adbikarana is devoted 
to a refutation of the BaMa Tantra. 
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accei)tal>le to the Vedaiitins. Again, the Bhagavata 
doctrine that the Highest self, Vasudeva takes on the 
fourfold forms of Vasudeva, Samkarshaiia, Pradyumna 
and Aiiiruddha is in perfect accord with the scripture. 
And so is the Bhagavata teaching prescribing an austere 
life devoted to the worship of the Lord in five different 
ways, known as obMgamana, upadana, ijya, svadhyaya 
and yoga. The Pancaratra is on firm ground with 
regard to these fundamental tenets. Hone of these is to 
be controverted. We must, however, take exception to 
the doctrine that from Vasudeva, the highest Brahman 
and the universal cause, the individual soul called Sam- 
karshana originates ^ that from Samkarshana the internal 
organ termed Pradyumna takes birth; and that from 
Pradyumna proceeds the principle of egoity or indivi- 
duality termed Aiiiruddha. Por this theory implies 
that finite souls originate, a doctrine contrary to the 
Vedantie teaching. 

Briefly stated, Samkara^s -comments on the four 
siitras are as follows: — The Pancaratra is lacking in 
validity, (1) because it speaks of the creation of the soul, 
whereas it is eternal and uncreated;^ (2) because it 
teaches that the instrument, vis., waims proceeds from an 
agent, vis., the soul, a theory which fails to find support 
in everyday observation or in scripture. (3) Or, if 
Vasudeva, Samkarshana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha 
are taken as Brahman, the ultimate cause, the objection 
already raised, namely, the impossibility of origination 
would remain unanswered. Por either the four Vyiihas 

2. jf ^ n. 18 
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denote four distmct individuals equally omniscient, omni- 
potent and so forth or they signify four similar bodies 
assumed by an identical person ; and in any case their 
origmation would be imintelligible. The first alternative 
needlessly multiplies the deites ; and it is particularly 
repugnant to the Bhagavatas who strictly adhere to the 
belief in a single supreme Lord. The second alternative 
does not fare better; for the four bodies are, by hypo- 
thesis, all alike and what is considered the effect exhibits 
no novel features and hence, the chain of causation is pur- 
poseless. Further, there is no reason why the number of 
forms that Vasudeva takes should arbitrarily be limited 
to four. In fact, the whole world from Braluna down to a 
blade of grass is His manifestation. (4) Moreover, the 
Pancaratra presents mutual contradictions. For example, 
sometimes jnmia (knowledge), aisvarya (lordship) and 
the lilce are referred to as attributes (guna), and some- 
times they are spoken of as substances (guni). Not 
only that; the Pancaratra Agamas even speak dis- 
paragingly of the Veda. It is said that Sandilya, not 
finding the highest bliss in the Vedas, turned to the study 
of the Pancaratra. Hence, it is to be rejected. 

This interpretation is elaborately criticised by 
Yamunacarya in the Agamaprmmnya, a work devoted 
to the vindication of the orthodoxy of the Pancaratra 
system. The Visistadvaitic position is further pre- 
sented in the Sri-Bhasya in a succinct form. On this 
view, the third and the fourth sutras would mean (3) If 
Samkarshana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha are no other 
than the highest Brahman, there could be no objection 
to the Pancaratra. (4) The Pancaratra explicitly denies 
the fact of souls having an origin. And with the removal 
of the only objection that could be raised against the 
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system, tlie Pancaratra can hardly be discredited as 
subscribing to erroneous doctrines. Samkara himself 
virtually admits this in the third sutra. 

To explain the matter a little more in detail— In 
reply to the difficulty raised in the fii*st two sutras, it is 
urged that Samkai*shana, Pradymnna and Aniruddha 
denote only the highest Braliman and not the individual 
souls, manas and individuality. It is only the person 
who is imjjerf ectly acquainted with the Bhagavata system 
who will assert that it speaks of souls as having an origin. 
All that it says is that Vasudeva, out of his infinite 
mercy, takes on four forms to render Himself accessible 
to His devotees. The purpose of these manifestations is 
the same as that of the Avatars generally. The scripture 
declares: “though unborn He assumes manifold 
forms.”® 

The question now to be decided is: Which of these 
two interpretations is the right one? The sutra in 
whose interpretation there is the greatest measure of 
divergence is the third. Vijiianadi bhave va tadaprati- 
shedhah. Literally translated, it runs as follows : — “ Or, 
on accoimt of their being knowledge and ultimate cause, 
there is non-contradiction of that.” As expanded by 
Samkara it reads: — “Or, if they ({.e., Samkarshana 
and the rest) are to be taken as Brahman and not as the 
soul, manas and egoity, still there is non-contradiction of 
that (i.e., there is non-contradiction of the objection 
already raised against the Bhagavata system, vis., the 
impossibility of origination),” 


3. 3r5fT2WHl 
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Accordmg to Ramanuja the sutra means: Or, on 
account of (their) being Brahman, there is non-contra- 
diction of that (i.e., Pancaratra is uncontradicted).” 
The word ‘ tat means for Samkara ‘ the difficulty point- 
ed out at the outset.’ Ramanuja takes it to mean Pan- 
caratra. On Ramanuja’s interpretation, the first part 
of this sutra states an antecedent; and the second part, 
its consequent. But on Samkara ’s view, it means that 
the difficulty with regard to the origin of the jiva may be 
got over ; but that the difficulty of the origin of the 
vyuluis would have taken its place and that, in any case, 
the objection of the impossibility of origination w-ould 
remain unanswered. Clearly, this is far-fetched. It is 
not quite satisfactory to say that one part of the sutra 
refutes the objection already raised, while the other part 
states a fresh difficulty. Such an interpretation would 
be justified only if the sutra were really two. 

The particle “va ( ^ ) occurring in the third sutra 
of this adhikarana is a clear indication of a change of 
side in the argument. ISTiimerous examples may be cited 
both from the Purva-Mimamsa and the Vedanta sutras 
to show that the particle ‘ va ’ with or without the nega- 
tive particle ‘ na ’ ( ), is used to denote such a change.* 

As Thibaut says “ . . . it however appears to me that 
the explanations of ‘ va ’ and of the ‘ tat ’ implied in 
Ramanuja’s comment, are more natural than those 
resulting from Samkara’s interpretation.” 

4. qr (II iv 9); 

^ ^ ^KIII iii 2 )', 

{n ^ III iii 68); ^ III ii 28); 
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Further, having accepted at the outset in unequi- 
vocal terms the theory of the Vyuhas, Samkara’s con- 
denuiation of the selfsame theory exhibits a clean 
volteface. 

Samkara interprets the last sutra to mean that since 
the Pancaratra talks lightly of the Veda, it is unvedic. 
But this is based on a misunderstanding. The text 
declaring that Sandilya found no lasting bliss in the veda 
and turned to the study of the Pancaratra does not intend 
to decry the Veda. It aims at extolling the Pancaratra. 
Take an analogous case. In the Bhuma-vidya,^ Narada 
says that with all his study of the Vedas, Itihasas and 
Puranas, he knew only the mantras but did not know the 
self. Obviously the statement that the knowledge of the 
self is not attainable by any means except the know- 
ledge of the Bhuman aims at glorifying this latter know- 
ledge. 

Vacaspati-misra in his Bhamati identifies the teach- 
ing of Oudulomi with the Pancaratra*’’ and explicitly 
asserts that according to the Pancaratra system the jiva 
is without an origin.^ In the face of this, how can it be 
argued that the Pancaratra is devoid of authority, as 
it speaks of the origination of souls? 

5 Sacred Books of tke East, Vol. xxxiv, p. lii. 

6 It is not known on what authority this identification is made. 

Compare Ranga Ramanuja's Bhavaprakasika a commentary on Sruta- 
prakasika,fll, iv,.21,;' V': 

7 . mg: 
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Amalaiianda, the author of Kalpatani, ssijs that the 
cardinal doctrines of the Pancaratra are sound and are 
even entitled to respect, but that it appears to differ from 
the Vedantic teaching only in one respect, namely its 
reference to the origin of souls. And even here the 
Pancaratra does not really intend to teach that souls 
originate. Like the upanishadic texts speaking of souls 
as originating, the Pancaratra text must be taken in a 
secondary sense.® Samkara himself has admitted in his 
comment on II, III, 17 that the scriptural passages 
referring to the birth of souls must be understood figura- 
tively as standing for association with new bodies. 
Commenting on the third sutra, the Vrttikara, who was, 
according to one tradition, a direct disciple of Samkara, 
says, ‘‘ If the terms Samkarshana and the rest denote 
Brahman, then we do not refute the Pancaratra, in 
fact, it would be the same as our system.”® 

If the Pancaratra system were unquestionably 
orthodox, why, it may be asked, should it be discussed in 
the company of philosophies whose heretical nature is 
exposed? As Ramanuja pertinently remarks, having 
confuted the Pasupata Agama, the Sutrakara has neces- 
sarily to dispel the doubt the Pancaratra also may, in 
so far as it belongs to the class of agamas, be lacking in 
force. To establish that the Pancaratra stands on an 

9 . 5fjcrr;!T 

Sutra- Vrtti Ed. by Mahamabopadhyaya Harihara Sastri. Sri Vidya 
Press, Kumbakouam, p. 41, 
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altogether different footing, the Sutrakara has per force 
to discuss the nature of the Pancaratra. A discussion 
on the Pancaratra will not cut into the general scheme of 
this section, because the opponent (pratyartM) here is 
not the follo'wer of the system, but he who believes in its 
heretical charaeter. Or, as Vedanta Desika puts it, the 
second pada of the second adhyaya, whose object is to 
show that certain darsanas are not rivals to Vedantic 
thought, first points out that systems such as the 
tSankhya, the Bauddha and the Jaina are not worthy 
rivals since they are backed by unsound logic and then 
establishes that the Pancaratra cannot be reckoned a 
rival, for the simple reason that it is in fundamental 
agreement with Vedantic teaching/” “ . . . . it wmuld 
not be unnatural ”, saysThibaut, “ to close the polemical 
pada with a defence of that doctrine which in spite of 
objections has to be viewed as a true one 

It is difficult to reconcile oneself to the thought that 
Badarayana condemned the Pancaratra doctrine in the 
Vedmita-siitra but extolled its greatness in the Moksa- 
dJiarma and elsewhere in his MaJiabJiarata. Even if the 
identity of Badarayana with Vyasa were to be disputed, 
there is no gainsaying the fact that Badarayana sub- 
scribes to the views expressed in the Mahahharata. Eor 
he frequently cites passages from that wmrk in support 
of his views. 

10. qmioq ^ 

II ii 35 

11 Sacred Books of the East, Vol. xxxiv, p. lil. 



LIGHTNING 

By 

N. S. SxjBBA Kao, M.A. 

The age in which we are living has been called an 
age of electricity. Large amounts of electrical energy 
are generated at various parts of the world and put to 
all imaginable uses. In fact, we might say without much 
exaggeration, that there is no type of mechanical work 
to-day which cannot be carried out cheaply and more 
efficiently with the aid of electricity. 

Although the large-scale harnessing of electric 
power is of recent origin, our planet has almost from its 
birth been endowed with immense sources of electric 
energy. This energy often displays itself during 
thunderstorm, in those luminous discharges in the 
atmosphere, known as lightning. The awe-inspiring 
character of these displays made people look upon the 
thunderclouds ‘ as the arsenal in which God keeps His 
artillery of thunder and lightning, at times to strike the 
children of men with reverential awe, or to inflict on 
them some great punishment.’ 

It is therefore not surprising that no systematic 
study of lightning was made till very recently. In 
1752, Benjamin Franklin carried out his famous experi- 
ment with a kite at Philadelphia and demonstrated that 
electric charges and sparks could be drawn from' 
thunderclouds and that these charges exhibited the same 
properties as similar charges obtained by artificial means 
in the laboratory. We now know that lightning is the 
visible manifestation of the passage of electricity either 
between two thunderclouds or between a thundercloud 
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and eartk The electricity in the thundercloud is static 
or immobile until such time when it is set in motion 
during the lightning flash, unlike the current (or dyna- 
mic) electricity with which we are very familiar. 

A thorough investigation of lightning in its various 
aspects has been carried out by Schonland, Malan, Collens 
and others, under the direction of the Lightning Research 
Committee of the South African Institute of Electrical 
Engineers. During these researches several hundreds 
of lightning flashes were photographed with the aid of a 
special camera known as the Boys Camera. The camera 
consisted of a fixed plate and two lenses revolving in a 
circle in front of it at the ends of a diameter. The lenses 
had a focal length of 15 cm. and were mounted with their 
centres at a distance of 10-1 cm. apart. The lens system 
was rotated by hand at a speed of 1500 revolutions per 
minute. With the aid of these photographs it was 
possible to detect the occurrence of a number of indivi- 
dual discharges in the same discharge channel separated 
from each other by exceedingly short intervals of time 
and to measure their velocities. These photographs 
were supplemented by those taken on an ordinary 
camera. These photographs showed the flash in its 
relation to the neighbouring objects and helped to locate 
the region in which the flash occurred. A slow moving 
camera, with only a single rotating lens instead of the 
two lenses in the Boys Camera, was also employed. It 
made one revolution for every 59 revolutions of the Boys 
double lens camera. As the cameras have to be kept 
open for some time before a discharge occurs they must 
be worked in the country away from' the glare of cities. 
The fixed camera helps to fix the position of the flash, 
the slow camera gives the order of occurrence of the 
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individual flashes and the fast Boys camera separates 
the components of a flash and reveals what may be 
described as its fine structure. 

Lightning flashes are of two kinds, consisting of 
discharges between one cloud and another or between a 
cloud and the earth. In general it was noticed that 
there were 2 or '6 intercloucl discharges before one to the 
ground. A lew cases where the discharge occurred 
without previous intercloud discharges have also been 
observed. In such cases the discharges to ground have 
been found to be very frequent and violent. 

Lvery lightnmg flash is composite in character, the 
number of component strohes oenig variable rangmg 
irom 1 to b. Ihe component strohes are separated irom 
eacn other by mtervais of about -OUi to 0-od second, the 
most frequent interval beuig 0-03 second, bchonland 
showed that single strokes are most frequent and that 
those with more than six components are rare. Ihe 
origin of the separate strokes appears to be due to the 
existence of separate generating centres at difliei'ent 
parts of the cloud, i^uite a large number of discharge. 
Channels have been found to be L shaped. These arise 
from separate generatmg; centres in a cloud and have a 
common stem formed by one stroke and utilised by the 
other. 

Each of these component strokes is itself double, 
consisting firstly of a leader stroke from cloud to ground 
quickly followed by an intense and fast moving main 
stroke. The leader stroke is of two kinds, stepped or 
dartlike, the stepped leader being more common. The 
leader stroke advances forward for a distance of about 
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50 metres, appears to pause for a wMle (50-90 micro- 
seconds) and advances another 50 metres and so on untU 
it reaches the ground. The leader stroke thus estab- 
lishes in a series of steps a conducting channel between 
cloud and earth, and enables the return or the main stroke 
to travel at a verjr fast rate from the earth to the cloud. 
The dart leader appears to take a direct path to earth 
in one step and it is believed that it may be using a 
channel previously prepared by a stepped leader too 
feeble to be photographed. 

The leader stroke is heavily branched, the direction 
of branching indicating its direction of travel. The 
‘ main stroke follows in every detail the path traced out 
by the leader stroke. After every one of the branching 
points the intensity of the discharge appears to be 
reduced. : 

The nature of the stepped leader is explained on the 
assumption of a slow moving negative pilot streamer 
which advances into virgin air with velocities of 
10 X 10'^ to 2-0 X 10® cm. second and provides an ionised 
channel along which the stepped leader travels. The 
stepped leader travels much faster, with velocities vary- 
ing from 1-3X10® to 3-2X10® cm. second and catches 
up the tip of the pilot steamer. Then there is a pause 
tin a further ionised path is prepared by the pilot for 
the advance of the stepped leader. This explanation is 
sup2)orted by the fact that the ratio of the length of the 
path travelled by a stepped leader, to the time of pause, 
is a constant and is equal to the velocity of the pilot 
steamer. 

Estimates of the various quantities involved in the 
discharge process were made from a study of the photo- 
graphs taken with the cameras already described. The 
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photograpliic study was later supplemented by electrical 
studies of the discharge process. It is interesting to 
observe that the study of the development of the spark 
discharge in the laboratory, carried out by Allibone and 
Meek, showed characteristics similar to those of the 
lightning flash. 

The calculation of the total amount of electrical 
energy expended over the surface of the globe in the 
form of these lightning flashes gives astounding figures. 
The average quantity of electricity carried by a lightning 
discharge is 20 coulombs. This means that the average 
current must be of the order of 20,000 amperes. Each 
flash as a rule discharges a cloud completely and it is 
known that an active cloud produces one flash every 
20 seconds. The thundercloud may thus be looked upon 
as a huge electrical machine which expends 2 or 3 million 
kilowatts continuously during its hour or two of activity. 

Erom data collected by Brookes from various' parts 
of the globe, it is known that the earth experiences 
16,000,000 thunderstorms per annum or 44,000 per day. 
This means that at any instant there are on the average 
1800 thunderstorms in progress at diiferent parts of this 
world or that 100 lightning flashes occur every second. 
Over the earth therefore thunderstorms are continuously 
expending energy at the rate of 4 X 10® kilowatts. This 
huge figure is likely to tempt scientists to device a method 
of tapping even a small bit of this energy and to utilise 
it for the good of humanity. However tempting the 
prospect may seem, no such effort has proved successful. 

This stupendous amount of energy is used up in 
several ways. Most of it is dissipated in the form of 
heat and the luminous effects observed are the result of 
the heating to incandescence of the lightning channel. 
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A small portion of the energy is used up in the genera- 
tion of Hertzian waves known as atmospherics. A study 
of lightning and its relationship to atmospherics has been 
made in great detail by several observers. Chief among 
them may be mentioned Watt, Appleton and Herd. The 
results of researches on atmospherics supplement the 
data on lightnmg referred to above, and in some cases 
jn'ovide information of great value which cannot be 
ob tamed by either visual observation or photogTaphic 
registration. ■ 

It was very early (1926) established by Appleton, 
Watt and Herd that lightning discharges ai’e capable of 
producing radiation fields similar in wave form and 
magnitude to those of atmospherics of distant origin. 
The above authors studied atmospherics with the aid of 
cathode ray oscillographs and concluded that the dura- 
tion of atmospherics were of the order of a few 
milliseconds. Others employing a tuned wireless receiver 
and an Eithovan string galvanometer have given 
durations ranging between 0 -2 and 0 -5 second. Munro 
and Webster working with an aperiodic receiver and a 
cathode ray oscillograph, with a time base of the order 
of 0 T second, pointed out that atmospherics really con- 
sist of a number of discrete pulses separated by clear 
intervals. > 

It was noticed by the author (1935) during experi- 
ments on atmospherics, carried out with the aid of . a 
tmied receiver and a galvanometer of period of about 
1 second, that certain thickenings or dots occurred in 
the trace of the galvanometer motion. The number of 
thickenings or dots indicate the number of separate 
impulses received by the galvanometer during a short 
.interval. It was pointed out that the total duration of 
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atmosplieries is about half a second and that these 
consist of a number of components, the fine structures 
of which can be revealed only with the aid of a cathode 
ray oscillograph. 

All these observations on the structure of atmos- 
pherics may be correlated with the details of the 
structure of the lightning discharge and there is ample 
evidence to show that we must look to thunderstorms and 
their accompanying lightning discharges as important 
sources of atmospherics. Seiveral attempts made to 
correlate the occurrence of atmospherics with the special 
tjrpe of meteorological conditions necessary for the 
building up of thunderstorms have yielded*very valuable 
information. R. Bureau (1926) and others have con- 
cluded that atmospherics are the phenomena that give 
evidence best for the passing of a meteorological disturb- 
ance in tropical regions. The other meteorological 
variables give indication of the meteorological disturb- 
ance, when it has reached the observing station, while 
atmospherics announce it a few hours in advance. 

Experiments were carried out by the author of 
this article (1940) with the aid of two receiving sets 
tuned to 400 metres and 40 metres respectively and two 
galvanometers of periods of about 2 seconds. Atmos- 
pherics were recorded for short intervals every hour 
throughout the day, over a period of nearly a year. It 
was found that smiset had a decided effect on atmos- 
pherics, an effect which may be aptly described as trigger 
action. The radiation from the sun exerts a restraining 
influence on thunderstorm activity, the occurrence of 
lightning and the generation of atmospherics. With the 
setting of the sun, the restraining influence is removed. 
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the trigger as it were is pulled, lightning flashes occur 
and the regular thunderstorm commences. 

The investigations of Maeky (1933) on the deforma- 
tion and breaking up of water drops in strong electric 
fields point to the conclusion that inside a thundercloud, 
the splitting of the drops and the building up of high 
potentials are accompanied by small local sparks. These 
sparks are too feeble to be observed visually or with the 
aid of a camera. The author has pointed out that the 
occurrence of these sparks may be detected from a study 
of atmospherics on the short waves and that these give 
advance information regarding the existence of meteoro- 
logical conditions in the atmosphere favourable for the 
building up of large thunder clouds. The work of the 
author has further shown that prolonged atmospheric 
activity on the short waves appears to be connected with 
the formation of meteorological depressions. The study 
of atmospherics therefore not only provides additional 
data on lightning but at the same time provides a new 
method of forecasting weather and the occurrence of 
meteorological depressions long before such formations 
are detected by the ordinary methods. 
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OUR FOUNDER 
By 

Prof. P. A. Subramanya Aiyar, M.A. 

Tlie Rajah of Chettinad, the founder of the 
Annamalai University is a Nagarattar. The Nagarattars 
are a Tamil-speaking commmiity living mamly in the 
Rainnad District and here and there in the Pudukottah 
State in the Presidency of Madras. 

They are of the Vaisya caste, that caste to which 
the ancient Hindu law-giver assigned industry and com- 
merce in his great scheme of division of labour. Engaged 
in commerce from time out of mind, they are keen 
business-men. The arithmetic of their book-keeping has 
astonished and puzzled the entire banking world. The 
rapidity aiid accuracy with which, without the help of 
pencil and pai)er, a ten year old brat among them can 
do an intricate sum in the calculation of interest can 
send expert Florentine ^tcoimter-casters ” blushing. 

But they are as soft-hearted philanthropists as 
practical business-men. In business itself can their 
philanthropy be discerned. A debtor among them, if 
any, never takes advantage of the law of limitation and 
never baulks the creditor of his money simply because 
the creditor forgot to sue him before the document 
became time-barred. But theirs is not merely this 
negative philanthropy. Brought up in an atmosphere 
of the true ancient Hindu dhafma, ih&j are trained 
experts in the art of giving away. The feeding of the 
poor and the building of temples have gone on for ages 
here with their money. And to-day they have added to 
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tlieir already crowded progranmie-slieet of items of 
expenditure, tlie by-no-means-elieap item of fomiding 
and maiiitaihing schools and colleges. 

Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar of Chettinad fomided 
the Aimanialai University in Jmie 1929. It was then, 
and has been so far, the only University in India that 
owes its existence to one man’s charity. How long it 
will enjoy that proud distinction depends on how long 
the other Kuberas of the country take to be inspired 
by his example. 

THE NUCLEUS OF THE UNIVERSITY. 

The Annamalai University was not a sudden crea- 
tion; it was a gradual growth. It developed out of a 
college affiliated to the Madras University. 

The Sri Minakshi College, Chidambaram, was 
founded m 1920. Small as it was when started, only 
nine years old as it was when it gave place to the 
xinnamalai University, it had a history of its own, not 
uninterestmg and not without inspiration to true lovers 
and jiromoters of knowledge. 

The country has known very well and will remember 
for ever the late Dewan Bahadur S. Rm. M. Rm. Rama- 
swami Chettiar, the junior of the two elder brothers of 
our Rajah Saheb. It was the name of this great and 
distinguished member of the Nagarattar community that 
was written in indelible characters in the Minutes Book 
of the Chidambaram Mmiicipality hi the year 1912 
when at his own sole cost, he helped Chidambaram for 
ever to drinking water from the Coleroon. The Dewan 
Bahadur started in 1913 a High School at Chidambaram 
that men agreed in gratitude to call the Ramaswami 
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Cliettiar Town Higli Scliool. To liim work in verity was 
.Worship ; and lie wanted the High School to adopt that 
for its motto. Inscribed in bold capitals, on a piece of 
wood, the motto has hung any day these twenty-seven 
years at the threshold of the new school. 

In less than half a dozen years after the fomidation 
of the school, however, the philanthropist was, to the 
great ill fortune of eager scholars and indigent parents, 
gathered prematurely to his forbears. But Saraswati 
is an Immortal. And history shows that She is pre- 
paring to live the most vigorous life precisely when She 
seems most to languish. The Eenaissance was preceded 
by what in Eui'opean History is by common agreement 
called the Dark Ages. All the time the Dewan Bahadur 
was rumiing his High School, the country was getting 
gradually acquaiuted with another member of the family 
at Chettinad who was iu a few short years to make 
himself the contemporary Micaenas of our land. 

Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar, then simple 
Mr. Annamalai Chettiar, was the youngest of the three 
brothers of whom the Dewan Bahadur was the second. 
Young at the time as he was, obscure ceifainly he was 
not. Already as early as the summer of 1915, his eager 
eye had discovered a golden chance for the exercise of 
his charity. They say that money burns in little boys’ 
pockets, and spend it they must ; wealth in the chests of 
these Nagarattars appears very much like money in little 
boys’ pockets; at any rate, the particular Hagarattar 
gentleman of whom we are speaking, found it impossible 
to withliold charity in the presence of an object calling 
for charity. In 1915, after contributing handsomely to 
the hostels of the American CoUege, at Madura, he came 
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forward with an offer to endow several laklis of rupees 
on, and meet the entire cost of tlie management of, 
the M.adura College, Madura, provided the entire 
management was transferred to the hands of a 
responsible committee of seven. And as an earnest of 
this offer he purchased land for thirty thousand 
rupees and put it at the disposal of the yomig men of 
the college for a play-ground. But as the proviso by 
which his offer was conditioned was, even after the lapse 
of five years, neither fulfilled nor seemed likely ever to 
be, Mr. Chettiar had to content himself with what he had 
done and to cast about once more for a fit recipient of 
his charity. 

It w’as at this hour that it pleased fate to deprive 
Chidambaram of the great philanthropist, the Dewan 
Bahadur. But there is always a soul of goodness in 
things evil, and God fulfils himself in many ways. This 
event unhappy in the extreme to the public of Chidam- 
baram, carried just some little consolation with itself in 
that it placed Mr. (then Rao Bahadur) Amiamalai 
Chettiar immediately in charge of the tasks the Dewan 
Bahadur had undertaken. He became the manager of 
the infant High School at Chidambaram, and as the 
sequel showed, became its manager to some purpose. 

It w’as in November 1918 that the management of 
the High School passed into the hands of the Rao 
Bahadur. On June 24, 1920, the Sri Minakshi College, 
Chidambaram, was an accomplished fact. That day 
Chidambaram (South Arcot, one should say) gained 
what Madura had lost. 

The founder of the new college believes as firmly in 
modest beginnings as in earnest endeavours. The College 
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was, to begin with, to be an Intermediate College— a 
second grade college in the language of South Indian 
academicians. And even as an Intermediate College, it 
wns to offer instruction only in non-science subjects 
among the optional groups; for Physics, Chemistry, 
Botany and Zoology requii'e apparatuses and laboratories 
which it takes time to get ready. 

The College was affiliated to the Madras University. 
It was housed temporarily in the High School building ; 
that, by the way, means that the High School had been 
erected on a scale calculated to afford room to such guests 
as the new college. 

South India stood astonished at what was doing at 
Chidambaram; Mr. Littlehailes, then Director of Public 
Instruction, Madras (and afterwards Chief Commis- 
sioner for Education with the Government of India 
and later, Vice-Chancellor of the Madras University) 
officiated at the opening ceremony of the new institution. 
Thus came into being a small college, which, Heaven and 
good men’s hearts all blessing it, was going very quickly 
to expand and prove the nucleus of the present 
University. 

THE FIRST GRADE IDEA. 

Per two years from 1920, the Sri Minakshi College 
was an Intermediate College. But the head of the noble 
founder had gone pregnant with great ideas for its 
development. It had already conceived a plan for 
erecting a big building on the site of the grove opposite 
the Chidambaram Railway Station and just on the other 
side of the Railway fence to the east. Negotiations were 
soon afoot for the purchase of it for about a lakh of 
rupees. Now the nearness of it to the Railway line 
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necessitated the approval of the transaction by the South 
Indian Railway. To get that approval was therefore 
to be the first step in process. One Friday evening in 
October 1920, the founder whose visits to Chidambaram 
in those clays were more frequent than nov;, sent for a 
certain lecturer in the college’ who happened to be 
acquainted with Trichinopoly, and asked him to go to 
that place the next day and see the Agent of the South 
Indian Railway on the business. The man agreed. 
But it so happened that he was just then back from an 
after-noon jaimt to the beautiful village of Tiruvetkalam, 
half a mile on the other side of the Rail'way line. As the 
man’s head was full of it, he could not help observing to 
his master that a college founded on that site would be 
an ideal one at once far from the maddening crowd and 
under the greenwood tree— as if Hardy had named his 
novels for the very purpose of describing this college 
to be! The eyes of the founder dilated, as his heart 
expanded, at the suggestion. Directly the idea was 
suggested, the proposal to interview the Agent of the 
South Indian Railway was dropped. It was on the con- 
trary decided that early the next morning the founder 
should visit Tiruvetkalam vdth a party of people con- 
nected with the college. 

The next morning the party drove to the place in 
two stately vehicles dravm each by a pair of stately 
buBocks. The one in which the founder (with two 
others) drove, reached the spot earlier than the other. 
The founder alighted first and the two others in the 
bandy got down after him. That moment a proud and 
merry pair of kites flew just overhead and sounded their 
characteristic note so heartening to the Hindu. They 
flew so near the ground that the penumbras they east 
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were visible to an observant eye. Tbe founder instantly 
reacted to the oceiirrenee. His happiness was visible, 
and in a voice tremulous with emotion, he said to the 
two that stood by and to those in the other bandy who 
had by then come up with them, '' G-od granting me life 
for a year more, I build a college on this very spot which 
it has pleased Him to indicate by means of this unmis- 
takable sign.” Well, some men find joy in the sight of 
hoarded wealth. Some reluctantly spend, when com- 
pelled, the money they have hoarded. Where, in the 
division of men under categories do you think Mr. Anna- 
malai Chettiar that day belonged? 

The words the Rao Bahadur uttered on that occasion 
were solemn ones. They struck awe in his hearers. But 
the awe was greater when the speaker directly proceeded 
to translate his speech into action. There are countless 
dreamers of day-dreams among us who not seldom 
bestow on the ears of their friends the benefit of a clear 
(and often clever) enunciation of their plans and pur- 
poses; but not many among these ever proceed to the 
step that lies next after the enunciation. Not so in this 
case — of course not. Plans were immediately imdted. 
Many were drawn, discussed and dismissed before one 
could be decided upon. 

But at this juncture occurred an event as if exactly 
designed to show that in the affairs of business-men, 
if man proposes busuiess invariably disposes. The 
founder’s over-seas business now urgently called his 
attention and he was, as it were, dragged to the other 
side of the Bay. Long was his stay there — longer than 
w'e expected or he himself wished. Wlien at last he 
returned home, the year 1921 was already old. His 
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disappointment was keen at the thought that his institu- 
tion was still an Intermediate College, still housed in the 
High School and still not in a position to offer instruc- 
tion in Science subjects even in the Intermediate. As 
the urge for its development was imperative on him, he 
decided that if, for the moment, it could not adopt 
Mathematics, Physics and Chemistry on the optional side 
and expand horizontally, it could yet grow vertically by 
the B.A. course being started with History and 
Economics among the optionals. 

THE NEW BUILDING. 

The College indeed was now first grade. But it had 
no house of its own, and had clean outgrown the room 
that the High School could afford it. 

O! knowledge ill-inhabited worse than Jove in a 
thatched house ! 

ISTot many days however went by before the con- 
struction was started of the contemplated college at 
Tiruvetkalam. On June 29, 1922 was the B.A. in- 
augurated; that very month were trenches dug, on the 
chosen site for the structure to be. One Mr. Duraiswami 
Ayyar of Sengudi (our workmen's Sengudi Ayya) was 
both architect and building superintendent. 

His supervising ability left nothing to be desired. 
It was as vast as the resources of his master. On July 
2nd, 1923, that is in less than twelve months' after 
the beginning, the building was ready for our occupa- 
tion. Three hundred and sixty feet from north to south 
and sixty from east to west, and one storey high, it was 
an extraordinary feat of brick-masonry to be performed 
during a single process of the sun. But what is not 

log 
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possible to men possessed of wealth, and" a willingness to 
spend it, and served by people, true to their salt ? 

The building is now what they call the Arts Block 
in the Uni^^ersity — Arts Block though, as a fact, it 
accommodates Botany, Zoology and part of Chemistry. 
We moved to it at the reopening after the summer 
vacation in 1923. That day we added the First Group 
in the Intermediate and Mathematics in the B.A., to 
our courses of studies. That day the numerical strength 
of the College more than doubled itself : in 1922 our 
students had numbered 97; in 1923 we had 148 on the 
rolls. 

THE HONOURS IDEA. 

All this time, honours were being showered thick 
on the founder. A Rao Bahadur till as late as 1920, 
he became a Bewan Bahadur in 1921. In the year 
following he was Knighted by a sovereign — it was his late 
Majesty King George V — who evidently knew a good 
man when he saw one. But a man of action like our 
philanthropist attaches more value to the achieving of 
honour than to the gaining of honours, to doing good 
deeds than to winning recognition therefor. While the 
King Emperor was greeting him with ever newer titles 
as the years went by, he was going on expanding the new 
foundation at Tiruvetkalam. In 1924 the college had 
its first regular Students’ Home. Students that had for 
a year occupied ban-ack-like apartments improvised at 
short notice at Tiruvetkalam, now quitted them for what 
in comparison with them, was verily a mansion. And 
for living in it, every undergraduate had to pay a rent 
of one rupee a month. A ridiculously low sum!” one 
would exclaim. Yes, quite. But high-minded charity is 
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liot seldom guilty of such, ridiculous acts, and not seldom 
ignorant of their ridiculousness. 

When the Students' Home was building, Philosophy 
was being instituted in the B.A. And as early as June 
1925, this first grade college had the Honours courses 
added to it in as many as three subjects: En</lish 
Language and Literxdure, Hietorg and Economics. In 
the June following, it got affiliated to the University in 
Physics and in Chemistry in the B.A. The building in 
which the laboratories and lecture-halls relating to these 
branches were contained had been constructed some time 
in 1925 and were now declared open by Viscount Goschen, 
then Goveinor of Madras and Chancellor of the Madras 
University. • 

People in the Annamalai University now call it the 
Science Block. It lies north of the Arts Block and is 
linked to it by an over-bridge. Great wus the gala our 
students and teachers had that day. The Governor 
performed the opening ceremony in the morning amidst 
great eclat. Then followed a breakfast of the kind that 
only the Rajah of Chettinad is known to give in the 
South Country. In the afternoon there was a lecture 
by Mr. A. Ramaswami Mudaliar (now Sir A. Rama- 
swumi Mudaliar, Commerce Member in the Viceroy’s 
Executive Coimcil) presided over by Hr. C. R. Reddi. 
Sir Annamalai Chettiar was himself present. The two 
speeches were worthy of each other, and the hall and the 
audience worthy of them both. Attention held the 
hearers mute except at those (frequent) moments when, 
at an uncommon sally of wit or an unexpected turn of 
expression, admiration ran high and applause rose 
loud. It was as if an argument in law had been started 
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by Coke and finished by Bacon, good Queen Bess sitting 
the performance through. 

1927 AND 1928. 

The chronicler iiauses here, as pause he well may. 
Bor the years 1927 and 1928 were years purely of 
establishing, years during which, as the sequel showed, 
the founder was holding his breath and gii-ding his loins 
for the next leap. That leap was to be the greatest of all 
that he had yet taken. It was but proper then that we 
should remain for a time where we had been. 

We might certainly have started Honours studies in 
Physics and in Chemistry. But we did not; we con- 
tented ourselves with getting our men ready for it. The 
founder sent our lecturer m Physics to England in the 
autumn of 1928 to pursue higher studies m the Univer- 
sity of London. And it looked as if until acts of 
preparation like this should be over, no further stage in 
the growth of the institution was to be attempted. Here 
therefore we pause just to take stock of what had been 
achieved. 

In 1928, the Sri Minakshi College was a first grade 
college affiliated to the Madras University. It taught, 
besides the compulsory subjects (English and the 
Second Language) Physics, Chemistry and Mathematics 
(or the Eirst Uroup of Optionals) and Ancient History. 
Modern History and Logic (or the Third Grroup of 
Optionals) in the Intermediate. In the B.A. (agaua 
besides English and the Second Language) it offered 
instruction in Branch I (Mathematics), Branch II-A, 
(Physics), Branch II-B (Chemistry) Branch IV (Philo- 
sophy) Branch V-A (Hisotry) and Branch Y-B (Econo- 
mics). 
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To aecominodate these branches of study we had 
two buildings — the Aids Block raised m 1923 and the 
Science Block constructed ui 1926. Our students 
numbering 426 at that date were housed in two big blocks 
of hostel building. They boarded in four messes, (or 
sections as they are popular^ called in this part of the 
country) built quite adjacent to the Students’ Home. 
Four of the teachers of the college had quarters on the 
liremises: the Prmcipal who was the head of the institu- 
tion and. three others who held office as wardens of the 
hostel. Looking back on what was doing here in those 
days we of the Annamalai University feel to-day a 
legitimate pride in what had been accomplished in so 
short a time and in him who had accomplished it all. 

Our building programme had been started in 1922. 
It had gone on till 1928. At the rate of about a lac a 
year on the average, we had spent seven lacs of rupees 
so far on buildings. 

Well, a solid material possession, that. And what 
was its spiritual value! Values differ with different 
people. But a point of some significance is well worth 
pondering m comiection with the structures built 
from 1922 to 1928 by Sir Annamalai Chettiar. When 
we moved to our new college building in 1923, at Tiruvet- 
kalam, the place was little better than a wilderness. 
There indeed was a small temple and, surrounding it, a 
few hamlets. Human faces could indeed be seen here 
and there in that nook. But more than eighty per cent 
of the area going by the name of Tinivetkalam was out 
of doubt, a wilderness. Prickly pear that used to meet 
the eye everywhere in South India (until a few years ago 
when an insect imported from Australia swept it all off 
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the country), had grown dense all over the place. 
Poisonous reptiles and insects had found cosy habitats 
amidst this thick growth. Even by day jackals could be 
seen playing in and out of the thickets as merrily as 
kittens in a house. And when we lodged our students 
in their himdreds in temporary sheds amidst these sur- 
roundings, wc of the college (and its manager and 
proprietor, Sir Annamalai Chettiar) undertook a grave 
responsibility. Menacing was the danger from reptiles. 
Our boys and ourselves however seemed to possess a 
charmed life. It was really astonishing. But to minds 
lliat can reflect there need be nothing astonishing in this. 
Had not a whole labouring population over a vast tract 
of comitry been afforded work and comfortable wages for 
Jhll six years? Had not thousands been placed for six 
years above anxiety in the matter of keeping the wolf 
from the door? How many bricklayers, carpenters, 
masons, workers with the spade, hewers of wood and 
drawers of water, how many of them all had not had a 
comfortable time of it, had not been— some of them — even 
helped to a competence? And how many hearts there- 
fore were not blessing the donor ? These blessings are 
not nothing. The human heart speaking in the fulness 
of gratitude and uttering a prayer on behalf of the 
good-doer is not nothing. And it was not Avithout due 
thought that the sage promised heaven to builders of 
houses and payers of wages. How could Sir Annamalai 
Chettiar that great house-builder that liberal wage- 
payer come by anything but good in the course of a 
charitable enterprise he had undertaken? 

Buildings worth seven lacs are of course things of 
value. But this spiritual wealth? What do you esti- 
mate its value at? 
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THE ANNAMALAI UNIVERSITY. 

All of a sudden, in the spring of 1928, newspaper 
readers were taken agreeably by surprise one morning 
when they read an announcement that Sir Aimamalai 
had endowed twenty lacs of rupees on a University to 
spring into existence on the site of the Sri Minakshi 
College and that the site, the buildings, the libraries, 
laboratories and furniture belonging to the college 
should be made over to the University to be. The public 
congratulated us, the staff of the college, but in the same 
breath blamed, as is its wont, us and our founder for 
not having given it any inkling as to what had been 
going on within the college. The public would have 
been more to the point if it had blamed us, the staff, for 
not having read the founder’s thoughts. The fact was 
that we were as innocent of the new development as the 
public itself. If the founder resembled the kings of the 
Ikshwaku line in that both they and he earned money 
only to give it away,^ he resembled a great king of that 
line in another respect: in that he and the great king 
mentioned never published their intentions and pro- 
posals until their intentions and proi)osals materialised 
and could be inferred by men by a process of arguing 
back from the results to the causes.^ 

While the public was indulging in angry mutterings 
at not having been taken earlier into the founder ’s' con- 
fidence, the founder was proceeding at a round pace with 
the work of the University. A bill was introduced in 
the provincial legislative house (then the Legislative 

1- I I 

2- Mw: II 
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Council) for the creation of a University at Tiruvet- 
kalam. It was to be a teaching residential and unitary 
University. 

The day of the discussion of the bill in the legislative 
house was perhaps the proudest day in the life of the 
donor. It was a holy act that he was performing: he 
was dispelling darkness and bringing light. He was 
doing it with money earned overseas, earned, as people 
now know, even at the peril of one’s life on strands and 
shores far off. It tvas a holy act. And the character 
of the act showed itself in this : that while the bill was 
being discussed in the house of legislature, all parties 
were united, and no dissentient voice was anywhere 
heard. The poet cries that in the penance grove of 
Parvati lions and elephants, wolves and sheep were seen 
clubbing together. So holy was the occasion. Let us 
recall to the minds of our readers that on the day of the 
bUl, the Treasury Bench and the Opposition, the Chief 
^Minister and Mr, Satyamurti were at perfect accord. 

The Bill becoming an act in September, the Univer- 
sity began to function in the succeeding June. The staff 
of the old Sri Minakshi College were absorbed in the new 
University. The numl^er was considerably increased by 
men being taken from outside. The appointments were 
to be made, according to the constitution, by a body called 
the Board of Selection. But as this body was mainly 
elective, and as those very bodies which were to be its 
constituencies had not been themselves constituted, a 
temporary Appointments Committee was created and 
that Committee did all the appointing for the year. 

THE INFANT UNIVERSITY. 

The (Governor of the Province was the Chancellor 
of the University. Viscount Uoschen was then C-overnor 
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of Madras and became our first Chancellor in June 1929. 
But when the University authorities, the Senate, the 
Academic Council and the Syndicate were constituted, 
it was already December and Viscoxmt Goschen’s period 
of Governorship had run out. The opening function 
of our Senate in March 1930 was performed by his suc- 
cessor, Sir George Frederic Stanley. Since that date 
the Province has had two more Governors and the Young 
University two more Chancellors. Sir Frederic Stanley 
was succeeded by Lord Erskine and he by Sir Arthur 
Hope, our present Chancellor. Brought up in the best 
traditions of English liberal education every one of these 
Chancellors has been an ardent champion of higher 
education. The Chancellor of three Universities at once, 
the Madras University, the Andhra University and our 
own, each of these noblemen has shown himself noble 
in his disposition towards seats of education. 

Our Pro-Chancellor is by the Act, our Founder, the 
Rajah of Chettinad — ^yes, the Rajah of Chettinad. Our 
Founder had by now become a Rajah. The bill for his 
University had not been beaten into an Act on the legisla- 
tive anvil two months, when there came a New Year day. 
On that day it pleased his sovereign to call him a Rajah— 
him and all the first sons after him among his de- 
scendants. How well it was in the fitness of things ! It 
is customary in this ancient land for Rajahs to score 
wealth and spend it in encouraging learning. The 
founder of a University does become by that very royal 
act a Rajah in reality; and his Majesty King George V 
simply recognised an accomplished fact when he hailed 
this patron of higher learning a Rajah. 

Great was the jubilation in the country ; particularly 
at Kottaiyur where thousands of Kagarattars gathered 
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and greeted their honoured compatriot on cloth of gold, 
and at Annamalainagar where teachers and students 
felt, each of them, as if a kingdom had fallen to his lot. 

At Annamalainagar ? What and where is Annamalai- 
' nagar? As King George V was calling Sir Annamalai 
Chettiar Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar, the Madras 
Government rechristened old Tiriivetkalam, the seat of 
the University by the name Annamalainagar. Truly 
there seem to be tides in the fortunes of places as in 
those of men. How else are we to account for the 
translation of a habitat of jackals into a temple of 
learning? 

THE miVERSITT. 

Besides the Sri Minakshi College three other 
(smaller) institutions went to the making of the new 
University : the Sri Minakshi Samskrt College, the Sri 
Minakshi Tamil College and the Sri Minakshi Pmidit 
Training College. They were already three years old 
and were turning out Siromanis and Vidvans of the 
Madras University and certified pundits. The staff of 
each of these institutions now joined us, and the institu- 
tions formed the Oriental Faculty of the University. 
On the 1st of July 1929 therefore the Annamalai 
University was a unitary teaching and residental 
University consisting of three Faculties of Studies : Arts, 
Science and Oriental Learning. Among our students 
were Tamils, Telugus and Malayalees. On our staff 
were men from all parts of the country, distant Punjab 
itself not excluded. It came up to Newman’s ideal of a 
studium. generale, an emporium of knowledge, one to 
which students and teachers flock from' all parts of the 
world for the purpose of carrying on commerce in 
knowledge. 
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As we had only the Arts Block and the Science 
Block to accommodate this vast assemblage, we erected 
temporary sheds for the housing of our new guests, the 
Orientalists. But as patch-work business is never in 
our founder’s way, in but two years after the arrival of 
these new guests, our Oriental Block was ready and the 
temporary sheds were abandoned. This new block is 
what you now see at the southern extremity of the old 
Arts Block answering to the Science Block at the 
northern, and linked like it to the Arts Block by means 
of an over-bridge. 

But progress did not stop here. As early as 1929, 
that untiring patron of arts and letters, our founder had 
started a Music Academy. Musicians from all quarters 
of the country had come and set the Academy on its legs. 
But at that time this mstitution did not form part of the 
University. Soon however it did. In December 1931 the 
Academic Council decided, and the Senate endorsed the 
decision, that this Music School should form part of our 
Oriental Faculty and that the Rajah of Chettinad, the 
founder, should be approached, for his consent. The 
Rajah saw that the measure if taken would but redound 
to the glory of the University. And as whatever did 
so commended itself to him, the consent sought was 
without difficulty obtained. We are now in a position 
to claim the teachers of Music at Annamalainagar for 
our colleagues in the University. 

In 1929, Science had indeed received its due share 
of attention in that Honours Studies m Physics and in 
Chemistry were started soon after the University had 
begun to function. But we have been living in days of 
an irresistible Science wave this quarter of a century 
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and Honours courses in Physics and Chemistry would 
scarcely serve the turn of our student population. The 
vast majority of them are ardent votaries to Science. 
So in 1932, we started instruction in Natural Science — 
Botany and Zoology — in the Intermediate ; and, when in 
two years from then, our young naturalists passed the 
Intermediate Examination, we accommodated them in 
the B.Sc. class in the branch which was after their 
hearts. 

But what did ail this mean? Why, only this: the 
musicians and the naturalists knocked at our door for 
living room. The naturalists who were, for the time 
being, housed in the Arts Block pitilessly pushed our 
office staff and oui* already vast and yearly growing 
Library out of that block. We had nothing for it but 
to turn once more to brick-masons and carpenters for 
help in this stress. The Library and Administrative 
Buildings which greet you to-day as you enter the pre- 
mises were the result. They have cost us a pretty penny. 
They and the Convocation Hall which lies between them 
together cost us four lacs of rupees. 

This pile is what they call the Srinivasa Sastri Hall 
Writing to us the other day a visitor of artistic taste and 
educational enthusiasm said: “ The Srinivasa Sastri Hah 
is really the pride of your University; why, for that 
matter, it is the pride of South India, I believe. How I 
wish to pay another visit to those grand buildings I ” 

G-rand buildings indeed; and one may also allow, 
not wholly inartistic. But even they have not sufficed 
our needs. Our musicians were still houseless. Our 
students in the hostel had the same complaint to prefer. 
And the guest-house we had was so small that without a 
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reaJlj^ spacious structure for the accouimodatiou of our 
guests, we could not come up to any decent standard of 
iiospitality. Again were the engineering staff of the 
University busy with plans and estimates, again did 
brick-masons appear trowel in hand. Between 1936 and 
1938 we raised no less than five substantial structures : 
our music school, a dormitory for the rest of the musi- 
cians after their exertions, the guest house which you see 
overlooking the park and two new blocks of hostel 
buildings. In 1939 another block still was needed for 
our hostel and another block was brought into existence. 

It has been already said that ours is a residential 
university — the fii-st of its kind, it will be conceded, in 
our part of tne country. If the residential ideal is to be 
fully realised, it is obviously not enough to have rooms 
for studentsj teachers have to be provided as well as 
they. This fact we kept ha view irom the first. Oui‘ 
Professors, Lecturers and Pundits have all of them got 
residential quarters on the premises. The office staff 
are there too. The Vice-Chancellor h bungalow stands 
on the road to the University and is in fact the fu'st 
considerable thing that strikes the Bail way passenger’s 
eye as the train crosses the Coleroon bridge and steams 
into South Aa*cot area. 

And there we are with our men, materials and budd- 
ings. And yet our men and materials so grow every- 
day— Grod be thanked — that every day they call for more 
buildings. Our science students grow so numerous, and 
our books so multiply in number that we wish that brick 
walls and wooden shelves were elastic! 

Whence, one may ask, all this growth? What makes 
all this expansion possible? The question is easily 
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answered. In the first instance, we must render thanks 
to an enlightened provincial government that 'has 
given and is every year giving us large money grants, 
that encourages us in every way in our endeavours 
and that even in times of war like the present does 
not wholly bang its door on us when we knock at it. 
And then we have had a singularly noble succession 
of Vice-Chancellors. He that fii'st filled that office 
was Dewan Bahadur S. E. Ranganathan who has been 
since thought fit to fill a higher office in the Council 
of the Secretary of State. His successor was the Rt. 
Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastri who by scholarship and 
by a never to be ruffled temper has established his right, 
these five decades to preside alike over the destinies 
of educational institutions and offer counsel about the 
steering of the ship of the state clear of schools on 
tempestuous seas. And successor, the present Vice- 
Chancellor, is Dr. Sir Kurma Venkata Reddi Naidu, one 
that has been in one capacity or another in the public 
eye ever since the century began, has been without 
inteiTuption, chosen to high places in the Councils of 
the Empire from the very dawn of Democracy in the 
land, has seen and guided the bii’th and growth of self- 
governing institutions in the country, has been from 
time to time honoured with the personal regard of his 
sovereign and has filled the exalted office of Grovemor in 
the province of his own birth. How can an institution 
like ours help growing and expanding under the inle of 
heads like these ? But above all we owe pur rapid growth 
to the constant and anxiously watchful care of him whom 
the University claims as its parent, whose paternal love 
has placed at the disposal of this child of his all that it 
needs for its nutrition and development, whose head is 
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as wise iii perceiving a noble cause as his heart is in 
giving support to it and in whom the high-minded 
charity of the East and the clear-headed business spirit 
of the West meet and proclaim that, if it is a mark of 
divine grace in the human being to strive, save and 
serve,” then, East phis West is much the best. 



THE PLACE OF MR. T. LAKSHMANA PILLAI OF 
TRAVANCORE IN CARNATIC MUSIC 

By : 

Dr. H. Subramani Aiyar, M.A. 

Professor of Mathematics and Superintendent, 
Observatory, Trivandrum. 

The productions of Mr. T. Lakshmana Pillai of 
Trivandrum, both as a Tamil Poet and a composer, have 
been before the public eye for such a long time, that it 
will not be inopportune at this moment to try to form 
an estimate of their merits and so to fix his place, 
especially as a Tamil composer, in the field of Carnatic 
Music. In the present article, I propose to deal with 
Mr. Pillai as a composer only. 

In adjudging the merits of musical compositions, 
and the place of a composer in Carnatic Music, we have 
to take into consideration and examine some of the 
important aspects of his compositions such as 

(1) The literary correctness and worth of the 

language employed in the compositions, 

(2) The value of the thoughts and sentiments 

embodied in them. 

(3) The excellence of the music in which they are 

clothed, which includes also the fertility of 

his musical imagination. 

(4) The originality or creative power of the 

composer. 

(5) The purity of the style of his music. 

As regards the literary correctness and worth of the 
language employed in Mr. Pillai ’s compositions, we do 
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not need to dilate mucli here, as they have been acknow- 
ledged by such an eminent authority' in Tamil as 
Dhakshinathiya Kalanidhi Maha Mahopadhyaya Dr. V. 
Swaminatha Iyer of Madras who, in the course of his 
presidential speech at one of the musical demonstrations 
given by Mr. Lakshmana Pillai at the First Line Beach, 
Madras, expressed the opinion that Mr. Pillai ’s Tamil 
was faultless. This has led to his placing the name of 
Mr. Pillai first among the living composers of South 
India, in the message which he recently sent to the Music 
Conference held at Annamalainagar this year. 

As far the thoughts and sentiments conveyed by 
Mr. Pillai’s compositions, it will be well to point out 
that the subject matter of the compositions falls mider 
three or four main heads, such as Philosophical, Ethical, 
Devotional and Humanitarian. This will show the wide 
range of the thoughts and sentiments set forth in song, 
and will be found to be a healthy departure from the 
stereo-typed nature of the subjects usually treated of by 
other composers whose compositions are mostly of the 
mampaM type. In his compositions, Mr. Pillai shows 
a remarkable originality of thought and sentiment, 
which will be welcomed by the educated and enlightened 
section of the public, besides presenting a salutary model 
for future compositions. Even in his purely devotional 
songs, Mr. Pillai deals with the subject in his own 
original fashion. His compositions are cosmopolitan in 
outlook, and are imbued with a tenderness, fervour and 
depth of feeling, rarely met with elsewhere. They are 
not addressed to any particular deity, such as Rama, 
Krishna or Subramania, but to the one Supreme Being, 
whose manifestations or Avatars they may be taken to 
be, thus appealing to the followers of all religions that 
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acknowledge one God, and entirely free from any 
references which may tend to give even the slightest 
offence to the religious susceptibilities of even the most 
orthodox of every religion. 

Coming now to the intrinsic excellence of the music 
in which the sentiments are clothed, one feels the same 
freshness, originality and exhilaration that one meets 
with in the compositions of the great Thiagaraja or 
Dikshatar; and this fact raises Mr. Pillai’s compositions 
to the highest level of merit. In support of this state- 
ment, it is possible to quote from the testimonies of 
competent men like Mr. Tiger Varadachariar and others. 
But in this connection, I shall merely content myself 
with quoting the opinion of Mr. K. N. Sivarajan, B.A., 
expressed in the “ People’s Opinion ” of which he was 
the editor. Said he on the 11th October 1919, 

“ His (Mr. Pillai’s) compositions taken as a whole 
prove in the most convincing manner that Tamil is not 
a wit behind Telugii in its capacity to produce highest 
musical effects and also that he himself can take rank 
with the great Thiagaraja. Take with this, the wide 
variety, the striking individuality and the absolute fresh- 
ness of his pieces; they are enough to show how fertile 
and original Mr. Lakshmana Pillai’s imagination is in 
the creation of musical forms of incomparable beauty 

and attractiveness ..In their 

felicity of diction, aptness of melody, uncommon origina- 
lity of form, and fecundity and variety of variations, 
his compositions rank with the best pieces of Thiagaraja. 
They bear marks of genuuie inspiration and as creations 
of Mr. Lakshmana Pillai’s musical imagination, will 
ever remain to gladden the hearts of generations yet 
unborn, It is the supreme privilege of genius to serve 
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liumaiiity even after its bones bad smouldered mto dust. 
Ensbriniiig beauties of rare musical forms, Mr. Pillai’s 
compositions, we are sure, must live for all time to 
come.” 

Indeed, the beauties of Mr. Pillai’s musical com- 
positions elicited tbe admiration of tbe bigbest order of 
musicians, sucb as Messrs. G-anavisaradba Bidaram 
Krisbnappa, Konerirajapuram Vaidyanatba Iyer, 
(xoviudaswamy Pillai, Naina Pillai of Conjeevaram, 
liamacbaiidra Bbagavatar of Trivandrum, Gana- 
visaradba M. S. Ramaswamy Iyer, Doraswamy Iyer of 
Ernakulam and Samalam Iyer of Tinnevelly, many of 
wbom expressed a desire to study tbem. Tbe first named 
musician actually studied a dozen songs from Mr. Pillai 
direct, as also did Srimati Saraswatbi Bai and otbers 
fromMadi-as. 

In tbe matter of tbe introduction of variations in 
musical compositions, Tbiagaraja baving been tbe 
jiioneer, Mi'. Pillai kept that model in view. He how- 
ever, never borrowed combinations from Tbiagaraja or 
any other composer, but relied on tbe exuberance of bis 
own imagination. His originality in this direction never 
wavered, as will be apparent to any listener of bis com- 
positions. 

Lastly, the style of music employed by Mr. Pillai ui 
bis compositions is unexceptionally pure, like that of 
Tbiagaraja. He never yield to the temptation of 
introducing Hindustani or other foreign styles into 
bis music for the sake of temporary pleasure or for 
embellishment, or for popular applause, such aberra- 
tions, in bis opinion being injurious to tbe true genius 
of Carnatic music. 
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Thus, viewed from every standpoint, it may be 
affiimed without hesitation that Mr. Pillai is one of the 
greatest livmg composers in Garnatie music, and this 
accounts for his being styled as ‘ Tamil Thiagaraja ’ 
by Mr. M. S. Ramaswamy Iyer, and recently, by 
Srimati Saraswathi Bai during her demonstration of 
Mr. Pillai ’s songs at the Annamalai Music Conference. 

hir. Pillai was given the title, some years ago, of 
Isai Tamil Selvar by the Madras Provincial Tamil Con- 
ference, held at Tinnevelly. It will be seen therefore 
that he was deservedly honoured with a full size oil 
paintmg by the public of Travancore, which is now 
placed inside the Travancore University buildings. 
Another portrait of Mr. Pillai was also unveiled some 
time ago at Tinnevelly. 

Among the most popular of his songs may be men- 
tioned the following ten: — 


Initial words. 

<sr^m Q’SFiLs^rs^LCi 
(8«3r@UD 

a^iksu—Qiii gish 
[stresresir turretDjriLjLh 
Sjririf. 
j>j0LLQu0 
srsar i9mj^ lurreiiui 

.SL..mjSstr ajrSiuir 


Baya. 

Kambodi 

Nelambari 

Kunthalavarali 

Kamas 

Sahana 

Shanmukhapriya 
Kamas 
Yachaspathi 
Kanada 
Begada 



CHIDAMBARAM AND THE DIKSHITARS OF THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY A.D. 

By 

BHAKATiUiALuiNIDHI VlDYASAGAKA VlDA^AVACAgPATI 
P. P. SUBHAHMANYA SaSTRIAH, B.A, 

M.A. (Madras) 

Professor of Banskrit mid Comparative Philology and Curator 
Government Oriental Manuscript Library, Madras. 

CMdambaram has always been famous not only for 
its spiritual and religious excellence but also for its high 
intellectual traditions. 

In its long history from the beginning of the 
Christian era, the sixteenth century was really an epoch- 
making era in its literary tradition. The great Poly- 
histor Sriman Appaya Dikshitar spent the last part of 
his life at Chidambaram. Appaya Dikshita’s literary 
activities ranged from 1570 to 1620 A.D. The reputed 
author of more than 104 works distributed over all 
branches of Sanskrit language and literature, he was a 
star of the first magnitude in the literary horizon of 
Chidambaram, which attracted unto it, because of his 
presence, aU the learned scholars of the day from far 
and near, north and south. 

The great Bhattoji Dikshita, the son of Lakshmi- 
dhara Pandita, the pupil of Sri Sesha Krishna and the 
author of standard wurks in grammar like the Siddlian- 
tanta Kaumudi, Praudhamanorama and Sabda-Kaus- 
tubha came to Chidamba.ram to meet the illustrious 
Ajipaya Dikshita and sat at his feet for being initiated 
into the intricacies of the Vedanta Sastra. In his 
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Tattvakaustublia, Bhattoji DiksMta has exhibited ably 
his profound mastery of the subject. 

Among the many works of Appaya Dikshita, the 
Tantrikamimamsa deserves special mention as therein 
he has made a direct quotation from the Smriti-Mukta- 
phala of the venerable Vaidyanatha Dikshita. Siiman 
Yaidyanatha Dikshitar is well known throughout India 
as the standard Law-giver of the South. Born in 
Kandaramanikkam a village in the Tan j ore District, his 
literary activities must have come to a close shortly 
before Appaya Dikshita ’s began. The Smriti writer 
Vaidyanatha Dikshita must be deemed to be identical 
with the author of the Ramayanadipika a commentary 
on the Ramayana. The author shows his BamahJmkti 
not only in his commentary on the Ramayana but also in 
the benedictory stanzas prefixed to each of the seven 
Kandas of his magnum opus the Smriti — ^JVIuktaphala. 
Besides, the stanzas in which the composition of the 
Smriti — ^Muktaphala and the Ramayanadipika are 
referred to, are significant of the title of our author 
wherein he refers to himself as Vaidyanathadhvrin and 
not as Vaidyanatha or Vaidyanatha Dikshita as he is 
popularly referred to. There does not therefore seem 
to be any doubt regarding the identity of the authorship 
of the two works; and Vaidyanathadhvaii or Dikshita 
must have been an immediate predecessor of Sriman 
Appaya Dikshita. 

In his Ramayanadipika 1-4-2 Vaidyanatha Dikshita 
refers to the view held by others that the actual increase 
in the number of (xranthas in the Ramayana- over the 
prescribed 24,000 should be due to the admixture of long- 
metres verses in the Trishtubh and the Jagati, which 
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exceed the thirty-two normal-lettered stanza. And this 
is the view actually held by the slightly earlier com- 
mentator on the Ramayana, Sriman Isvara Dikshita the 
author of both a Brihad — ^and a Laghu Ramayanasara- 
samgraha, the date of composition of the former being 
1518 A.D. 

The sixteenth century in South India counts thus 
the illustrious names of Isvara Dikshita, Vaidyanatha 
Dikshita, Appaya Dikshita and Bhattoji Dikshita among 
its literary votaries ; and Chidambaram had the honour 
of attracting these to the feet of Lord Sri Nataraja 
whose cosmic Dance still continues in all its unabated 
vigour even to-day as in days of old. 

Note . — ^All the works cited above are available in print or manuscript 
in the Madras Government Oriental Manuscripts Library. 


NATTUKOTTTAI CHETTIARS 

Their Banking System 

By 

P. J. Thomas, M.A., D. Phil., M.L.C. 

On an occasion like the present, when we are 
honouring the most distinguished of the Nattulcottai 
Chettiars, it may not be out of place to giye a short 
account of the banking activities of the Chettiar com- 
munity which have enabled them for long' to serve the 
country, not only in the economic but also in the educa- 
tional and other spheres of public activity. 

■In many respects, the Nattukottai Chettiars are the 
most remarkable bankers of India. To them banking 
has not been the tail-end of trade; they nearly always 
confined themselves to banking and their business 
methods are of a highly specialised character. The 
-Chettiars’ area of operation is also more extensive than 
that of other similar communities. From their home in 
Chettinad, they first expanded their business all over 
Madras Presidency and the Indian States adjoining 
thereto. Subsequently, attracted by the increasing 
opportunities for profit opened out by the growth of 
plantations in Ceylon, Malaya, Burma, and Straits 
Settlement, the Chettiars went over to those countries, 
and to-day they carry on an extensive banking business 
all over Southern Asia, including Siam, French Indo- 
China, Sumatra, Java, and neighbouring Islands. They 
have penetrated into the innermost fastnesses of those 
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countries ; they finance the rice trade of Burma and have 
also important interests in Ceylon rubber and tea and 
Malayan rubber.^ In fact their banking business in 
India is to-day only a small fraction of their total 
business. 

The Chettiars are also called Nagarattars, because 
they belong to certain nagarams (or townships), 9 in 
number. At the head of each of those nagarams there 
is a temple, which is maintained by the common funds 
of the -NTagarattars. The married couple (pulli) forms 
the social unit of the community, and each such unit has 
to contribute pulli vari and asti-vari to the temple. They 
are devotees of Siva and are generally vegetarians. They 
have built fine temples and have established several 
choultries and poor houses, and have always shown readi- 
ness to contribute liberally to public charities. From 
ancient times, a percentage of the profits of all Chettiar 
firms has been set apart for charity (magimai). 

Like the Marwaris and Jains, they are sparing in 
their expenditure on personal comforts and all their 
daily avocations are characterised by extreme simplicity 
and frugality. Yet they have been lavish in the making 
of ornaments and in the building of houses. The barren 
region of Chettinad is studded with numerous palatial 
houses which cost on an average Rs. 100,000 each to 
build; in De'vakotta alone, there are many such houses. 
The total investment in houses and jewels is estimated 
at about Rs. 14 crores. When Chettiars go away on 

1 Their connection with Ceylon and Malaya dates back to a time 
earlier than the boom in tea and rubber; but they first went there chiefly 
for trade and only subsequently took to banking. Madras Banicing Com- 
mittee's Proceedings, Vol. Ill, p. 1170. 
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business, their families generally stay in Chettinad. But 
they always come home to perform their ceremonies, and 
marriages are celebrated almost invariably in the ances- 
traf homes. 

Most of the indigenous banking communities of 
India do not carry on money-lending as their sole busi- 
ness. They may also be general merchants, commercial 
agents, dealing in bullion, cotton, grain, cloth and other 
produce, brokers or jewellers.^ Often money-lending is 
only auxiliary to these occupations. Thus in Bombay, 
U.P. and C.P. the bankers trade in grain and cotton and 
carry on speculation. They purchase cotton and grain 
at harvest and store them against a rise of price. The 
Marwaris of Bombay operate on the cotton exchange, 
and to them money-lending is only a side-line. Else- 
where they are large landowners, or own mills and fac- 
tories. In Bengal,^ they finance a considerable propor- 
tion of the distributive trade. In fact most of the 
indigenous bankers are but businessmen using their 
capital to earn a profit and they undertake any kind of 
business which in their view will bring profit. This has 
always been the case in India. Money-lending was 
auxiliary to trade and with the increasing vogue of joint- 
stoek banking in India, this tendency has grown more 
conspicuous than before. 

The Chettiar and the Multani are the principal 
exceptions. Even among these two classes, there may 
be several pursuing other trades as well, but nearly 
always even those trades are allied to banking. Eor 
example, .the Multani buys and sells gold and carries on 

2 Jain, Indigenous Banking, pp. 43“45. 

3 Bengal Banking Report, p. 185. 
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iiitemal arbitrage operations and some of them also bny 
and sell commodities for their clients.^ Arbitrage trans- 
actions and dealing in bullion are auxiliary to bankingv 
and profitable, if safely pursued. The Chettiar sells 
gold, but the sales are mostly unredeemed pjledges. There 
are also some who buy and sell gold as a regular 
business.^ Speculation is usually associated with indi- 
genous bankers, and in the case of several classes of 
them, it is a fact that they have been speculating in 
commodities as well as in bullion. Such speculation 
ruined several wealthy bankers in the past, and now 
there is much less of it than before. -The Multanis 
seldom buy and sell commodities for themselves, and as 
for Nattukottai Chettiars, they avoid speculative deal- 
ings, and this partly explains the stability of their 
business even in bad times.** 

It is true that several Nattukottai Chettiars have 
become proprietors of rubber and tea gardens, rice mills, 
saw mills and other factories, not only in India but in 
Ceylon, Burma and Malaya, but it must be admitted that 
this was not due to deliberate design but was thrown 
upon them by the failure of their debtors to pay up. 
Thus in Ceylon, Chettiars have become owners of several 
rubber and tea estates and oil mills; and in Burma, they 
have now much land in their possession. This apparently 
was not due to the Chettiars’ desire to become land- 
owners, and in several cases the land was sold away 
where an opportunity came; and although a certain 

4 l7idian Finance^ Jamiary 18, 1930, p. 72. 

5 Burma Banking Jteport. p, 1^1. 

6 Madras Ba7ikmg Ootmnittee, III, p. 1175. This was in the matter of 
rice imports to Ceylon, and this gave a windfall to the Chettiars ot: Tiru- 
pattur and around. 
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number of Chettiars have taken to cultivation of land in 
Burma by hired labour, it is not possible that the great 
majority of them will give up their hereditary pro- 
fessionJ 

ORGANISATION OF THEIR BANKING BUSINESS. 

' The business of most of the banking communities 
of India is organised on the joint family basis. 
Members of the family work in common as farmers and 
the profits go to the common fund of the joint family. 
Not only do they live in coimnon, but they generally keep 
a common mess. When such a firm takes outside part- 
ners, they are taken only as working partners with a 
share in the capital, and such partners are paid a fixed 
salary and bonus according to the profits of the business. 
Indeed as families get larger and larger division is 
effected, not only of the capital but also of the clientele. 

The above, however, is not trae of the Nattukottai 
Chettiars. With them, every married person of means 
has his own business or becomes partner in another 
business. When a Chettiar marries, he becomes 
independent. He may live in the same house as his 
parents, but he has his separate mess, and every year a 
budget allotment is made by his parents for his main- 
tenance. This custom has made the Chettiar more 
independent and self-reliant than his compeers. 

In spite of such pronounced individualism and self- 
help, the Nattukottai Chettiars have developed among 
themselves a strong tradition of mutual help and sodality. 
In all the principal towns, where they carry on business, 
they congregate in one common street and often live and 

7 ^ee Burma Banking Report, pp. 198-99, 
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work in tlie same premises altlaougii their business may 
be ail separate. Wherever they go they maintain a 
common temple, and have many economic, social and 
other interests ui common. Many of their firms are 
partnerships, and such partnerships may last many 
generations. The same person may have shares in 
several paifnership concerns and thus there is strong 
interlock of interests between them.“ Even when such 
interlocking does not exist, the Ohettiars are prepared 
to guarantee each other, and m times of need, they are 
ready to give generous aid to distressed firms. They 
guarantee each other when borrowing from the joint- 
stock banks and such solidarity enliances theii' credit in 
the market. This system of mutual guarantee has also 
its evils, for when one firm fails many others may also 
be involed in the failure and a general crisis may result. 

Such sodality is naturally stronger among the 
Chetties in distant centres. ‘Existing as a small alien 
group with frequent blood relationship and with common 
economic interests, descent, language, worship and all 
caste associations, but divided in all these points from the 
population around them was sure to generate s feeling 
of sodality, especially as there was necessarily mutual 
dependence in some matters, such as the occasional need 
of liquid resources.’ ** In Rangoon, Singapore, Colombo 
and other outside centres, they all conp'egate in the same 
street and even have their offices m the same building. 
Thus all the Chetty firms at Rangoon are in Moghul 

8 The firms are generally called by the initials of the different combin- 
ing partners. Thus P. M. B. M, means the partnership of Paianiappen, 
Murugappen and Banianathan. The name of the agent is often given after 
the initials. 

9 Burma Banking Heporti 
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Street and. in close vicinity of their temple, where they 
all meet in the morning daily for exchanging news and 
for fixing up interest and terms of business. 

There is also a strong communal system of arbitra- 
tion obtaining among the Cliettiars. Attached to every 
temple (kovii) is a temple council (Panchayat), which 
is composed of the elders among them and adjudicates 
on all matters relating to marriage, monetary transac- 
tions, family disputes, etc. The manager of the Kovii 
arranges for meetings and records evidence ; and the 
award is given orally and not usually in writing. If the 
parties do not abide by the decision, they may be 
ostracised, and their marriages may not be celebrated 
under the auspices of the Kovil.^*’ Similarly when a man 
fails, a Panchayat is appointed to take up the matter and 
they generally settle affairs in such a way that interven- 
tion by the Court is avoided and the unsuccessful man is 
given a chance to start life again as employee of some 
other firm. 

Similar institutions exist among other indigenous 
bankers also. However, of late such institutions are 
getting weaker owing to the onrush of individualism.^^ 

Most of the indigenous banking firms are family 
businesses or partnerships. The Multanis are organized 
on a Joint family basis and therefore the different 
membe.rs of the family manage the business in different 
parts of the country. The leading partners generally 
live at Shikarpur or Bombay, and the Junior partners 
work as agents abroad. Besides members of the family, 
others are taken as working partners. 

10 Thurston, Castes and Tribes in 8. India, Vol. V, p» 263. 

11 Jain, Indigenous Banking, p. 40, 
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The Chettiars form partnerships, especially when- 
establishing firms abroad. Thus, excepting the Bank of 
Chettinad (which is a private limited company registered 
under the Indian Companies Act), the Clietty firms in 
Burma are partnerships organised in India and repre- 
sented there by agents sent from India. The money is 
sent from India, and the accountants and clerks are also 
Indians. Both in India and abroad Chettiars maintain 
firms only in the larger towns and trade centres. Some- 
times small agencies called Ulkade are opened in out- 
stations and railway stations (railhade) and these are 
controlled by the agents in the larger centres. 

The agent is the central figure in the hlattukottai 
banking business, whether within the country or abroad. 
He is often a relative of the partners and is engaged on a 
three years’ contract during which his board and lodging 
is provided by the principal. Part of his salary to f ) 
will be paid a month after appointment and the other 
part after the expiry of half the period. The amount 
of the salary will depend upon the ability and position 
of the agent, the volume of transactions and upon the 
distance of the agency from the head office. In Burma, 
the usual rates range from 6,000 to 15,000 rupees for the 
friennium. Besides pay, the agent is also given on 
return a bonus which may vary from 6 to 10 per cent 
of the net profit earned during his term. Six months 
before the expiry of an agent’s term, another person is 
sent to the spot, to get acquainted with the details of the 
business. The new agent classifies all the outstanding 
loans as good or bad and sends a report to the proprie- 
tors. If the two agents disagree reference is made to the 
proprietors. The outgoing agent will then return to 
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Ghettinad and settle up with his employers, after which 
he will go home and take rest for three years. He may 
then offer himself for appointment to his old employers, 
or set up a business himself. If the agent is an able 
man, his employers may make him a partner in the 
business. 

An agent has usually an establishment of 5 to 6 
persons, of whom the principal are the Assistant 
(aduthal), the Cashier and the Accountant; others are 
usually young persons learning the business and generally 
help the principal employees by going on errand, etc. 
All these persons are selected with great care, and careful 
watch is kept on them. Severe punishment will be 
meted out in case of dishonesty, and, to a Chettiar, caste 
ostracism is a worse punishment than conviction by court. 

An apprentice is usually paid no salary for the first 
triennium, he gets only his board and lodging and pocket 
money. On return home, he may, like the agent, receive 
a bonus. After a year’s rest, he is again sent out on a 
fixed salary, anything between Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 2,000. 
The salary is increased at every succeeding periods 
of engagement. The apprentice gradually becomes 
accountant or cashier, and after 7 to 8 years may become 
an assistant agent and sent to an out-station. After 
about 15 years’ experience, he becomes a full-fledged 
agent. The sons of large bankers have also to undergo 
nearly the same training, although the period may be 
shortened. The Chettiar is a firm believer in the maxiTn 
that he who wants to command must first learn to obey. 
Therefore the sons of wealthy families are also appren- 
ticed. 
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The working capital employed by the Chetty com- 
munity has been estimated by the Burma Banking 
Committee at about Rs. 120 erores, of which 75 crores are 
in use in Burma, 25 in F.M.S. and the Straits, 14 in 
Ceylon, 5 in Cochin China^^ and only one crore in Madras 
Presidency. According to the Madras Banking Com- 
mittee Is estimate, the amount of working capital in 
Madras is Rs. 6| crores, and its volume of business is as 
much as 11 crores.^® Another estimate was made by 
Mr. Saverinatha Pillai, Assistant Commissioner of 
Income-tax, in a memorandum which he placed before 
the Committee. According to him the volume of business 
in the Presidency is only 3 crores,^^ apparently excluding 
the Bankers of the Pudukottai State from his computa- 
tion. 

1 

SOURCES OF THE CHETTY CAPITAL. 

A banker is sometimes described as one who makes 
profit with other people’s money and his own brains. 
Indigenous bankers in India do indeed make profit, , but 
it is not chiefly with other people’s money. The system 
of receiving deposits obtained from time immemorial, 
but often it was done to oblige the depositor more than 
to benefit the banker. However, with the increased 
opportunity for investment, a demand for deposit arose 
among bankers, and moneyed men deposited large sums 
with them. But there was always a reluctance on the 
part of Chettiars to receive current account deposits, 
and, as the Joint stock banks showed no such reluctance, 
the bulk of Indian deposits went to them. At present 
the indigenous bankers deal with their own money or 

12 Burma Banking Report, pp, 210-'ll. 

13 Madras Banking Report, p. 186. 

14 Madras Banking Report, Vol. Ill, p. 1174, 
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money borrowed from joint stock banks. The Nattu- 
kottai Cliettiars still receive deposits, both on current 
account (Jiata hanaJilm) and on fixed deposit (thavanai 
kanakJm). But such deposits form only a small part of 
their working capital. According to one estimate, about 
two-thirds of the Chettiars’ working capital is supplied 
by the proprietors themselves, and of the rest more than 
one-half comes as deposit from other Chettiars. Thus 
only one-seventh of the capital comes from non- 
Chettiars. It used to be rather more, but owing to the 
failures of Chetty firms in recent times deposits from 
the public are not at present so abundant as they used 
to be.^® The Chetty capital thus deposited is chiefly the 
money of married women and widows. Chetty women 
receive fairly large dowries at marriage, and these 
moneys are generally placed on deposit with a number 
of firms. Chettiars will not generally place all their 
money with one firm, but will distribute it among 
different firms for the sake of safety. The non-Chettiar 
capital that comes into Chetty firms is either deposited 
by the public or borrowed from joint stock banks. 

The kinds of deposit best known to Chettiars are 
‘ Tavanii ’ deposits and ‘‘ Veyan-vatti ’ deposits which 
are both fixed deposits. The Tavanai deposit is for a 
period of 2 months, and its interest is fixed monthly, on 
the 16th day of the Tamil month. The depositors are 
mostly Chettiars, and only these receive the full tavanai 
rate fixed, while the others have to be satisfied with a 
percentage or two less. The veyan-vatti deposits are 
fixed deposits at fluctuating rates of interest described 
by its excess in annas per Rs. 100 per mensem above the 

15 Burma BankUvg Report, p. 213. Ma6,ras Banking Report, Yoi. Ill, 
^ 1176 , 
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current rate, and the usual period is three, six or twelve 
months. Deposit receipts or Promissory notes are given 
to the depositor; but it is understood that demand will 
not be made till the prescribed ireriod is over. Deposits 
on current account are less popular owing to the necessity 
for keeping liquid resources that it involves. The rates 
on current account deposits are fixed monthly, on the 
16 th of every Tamil month, and they apply not only 
to ordinary current account deposits by (Jhettiars and 
others, but also to the rates paid by agents to the prin- 
cipals for working capital supplied, and veyan-vatti rates 
are calculated on the basis of the current rate as fixed 
monthly. 

THE CLIENTELE OF THE CHBTTIARS. 

(Jhettiars lend to agriculturists as well as traders, 
but, m the case of y. Didia, it cannot be said that they 
finance agriculture or trade to any great extent. Agrir 
culture in S. Didia is financed chiefiy by the village 
money-lender, who may be a shopkeeper or a landowner, 
yome (Jhettiars do lend to these people and thus they 
may be said to indirectly finance agriculture. In Burma, 
on the other hand, Ghettiars are first and foremost 
financiers of agriculture. In Lower Burma, their deal- 
ings are chiefiy with landlords and agriculturists, but in 
Upper Burma traders are their prmcipal clients. In 
fact, the Ghettiars lend to all those who have personal 
credit, whether they be agriculturists, industrialists or 
traders. They lend for both short-term and long-term 
purposes, and the purpose of the loan is seldom a con- 
sideration for them. Most of the long-term loans given 
by them are for celebratmg marriages or other social 
ceremonies or for other unproductive purposes. But 
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tlie amounts given for sucli purposes will depend upon 
tlie security offered. Cfeneraliy money used to be lent 
on promissory notes, whether it be for long-term or short- 
term purposes. But now on account of depression 
security is demanded. It may be land, houses, gold and 
jewellery, or Grovernment securities. For long-term 
loans, land and houses are the usual security demanded; 
gold and jewellery are always acceptable as securities as 
they are readily saleable. The rates of interest charged 
by Chettiars vary with the parties, the time of the year, 
the purpose of loans, the security offered, and the amount 
of the loan. Except on first class town mortgages, 
interest is not usually less than 12 per cent per amium. 

The Chettiars have no fixed hours of work and are 
accessible at all times. Their priucipal holidays ai*e 
Thaipuzam, Chitra-Pournami and Panguni Uthiram. 
Accounts are kept in Tamil, on a system of single entry, 
but two principal books are kept : the ‘ kurippu ’ (journal 
of daily transactions), and ‘ Peredu ’ (ledger, each page 
being allotted to one client). The ledger account for the 
borrower has three cash columns for interest received, 
credit and debit respectively, and the serial number of 
the documents also are entered therein. It is also 
customary to keep ‘ chittai ’ books (rough notes), and 
‘’bake’ (balance) books. Every month balance sheets 
are prepared by the agents and, with copies of chittai, 
are sent to the principal. 

The Chettiars’ system of accounting is elaborate and 
accurate. Without the use of interest tables and calcu- 
lating machines, they can easily calculate interest to the 
lowest immi (113200th) The Chetty boys are trained 

16 The fractions In use in S. India are ara (%), kal (V4,), arakkal (%), 
makani (1/16), ma (I/IO), muntiri (1/320), immi (1/3200). . 
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at an early age to such accui’ate calculations and they 
get a wonueriul mastery of arithmetic m the course of 
their office work. 

DECENT TRENDS. 

in recent years the Ohettiars have modernised their 
bannmg methods and nave started commercial banks on 
tne jomt-stock basis. Tke Bank of Chettinad, a private 
limited company, is the most notable of such ventures, 
and tne Kaja of (Jhettmad is its Managing Director. Oi 
late, the (Jhettiar capital has also penetrated into large- 
scale industry, and to-day a good few cotton mills and 
other factories are owned or controlled by the Chettiars. 
This is a desirable line of development and it is parti- 
cuiaiiy gratifying to the present writer, as he had 
repeatedly suggested in the past such new outlets for 
(Jhettiar enterprise.^^ 

But such developments have lately been impeded by 
various factors, the most potent being the freezing of 
mvestments resultmg from the (ireat Depression of 
ID29-33. When the agriculturist debtors lost their pur- 
chasing power, they were unable to pay their debts, and 
a lai'ge paid of the (Jhettiar capital thus got locked up in 
land. In Burma alone, the Chettiars were forced to 
become owners of extensive areas amounting to nearly 
ii million acres, being a fourth of the total occupied area 
in Lower Burma. Measures have been in contemplation 
for liquefying such torpid investments, but various 
difficulties have arisen. The repatriation of such capital 
may be a source of profit not only to the Chettiars but to 
the country as a whole. 

17 Journal of the Madras Vnimrsitu, 193S# p. 38. 
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In spite of A^arious adverse factors, Chettiars have 
been able to utilize the new oi^portmiities offered by the 
development of hydro-electric power and the expansion 
of communications. They have shown ample evidence 
of financial virility, alertness and go-aheadness. Let us 
hope that this great banking community will be in the 
forefront of the movement for the economic development 
of India which is likely to gather strength during and 
after the war. 


ENDOWMENTS FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 

By 

C.N. Vakil 

University Professor of Economics, Bomhay. 

In connection with the movement for the political 
and economic emancipation of the country, the need for 
education is imperative. The masses should have suffi- 
cient elementary education to take an intelligent interest 
in their own affairs as well as those of the community. 
At the same time there should be adequate provision for 
higher education because it is from the ranks of those 
who have received such education that we can find leaders 
of thought and action — either to lead the country in 
politics and business or to help in the ever-growing 
administrative work of a modem Government. 

We find that the Provincial Governments in our 
country have been giving increasing attention to the 
spread of primary education. Legislation has been 
passed towards this end. Municipalities and Local 
Boards have been encouraged to undertake the work, and 
though a great deal remains to be done, good progress 
has been made in recent years. 

While this is as it should b^ secondary and higher 
or University education does not receive that attention 
from the State which it deserves. We find that in both 
these spheres what may be called ‘ the commercial spirit ’ 
has crept in. A large number of High Schools and 
Colleges are run on the commercial principle, by which 
is meant that the attention of those in charge of such 
in^titutiops is directed ipore towards earning profits than 
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towards efficiency in teaching. There are a number of 
Proprietary High Schools in the country in whose case, 
it is quite easy to see how the commercial spirit works. 
We do not have Proprietary Colleges; but we have 
Colleges mn by Societies which collect funds from the 
public to run them. A good number of High Schools are 
also organised in the same way. In some cases, the same 
Society runs a school and a college or has a number of 
such institutions under its control. 

It may be pointed out that whereas Proprietary 
Concerns may pocket the profits, in the case of Societies 
the profits do not go to private individuals. The 
Societies utilise such resources for extending their 
activities, and to this extent there is no moral wrong in 
the work of the Society, though it is a question whether 
educationally it is sound. 

But the question arises as to how is it that it is 
possible to realise surpluses by running, let us say, a 
College. The answer is simple. The number of students 
attending colleges is growing. The desire to have a 
University hall mark has spread and most parents wish 
that their sons or daughters obtain University degrees, 
if they can afford them. The fee income of the 
colleges is thus bound to increase. This receipt can and 
ought to be spent on recurring and non-recurring 
expenditure for the institution. This is not always done. 
The main item of recurring expenditure is the salary of 
the staff. The salaries of the College Teachers have gone 
so low in recent times that the right type of persons are 
not likely to be attracted to this profession in future. If 
this happens, and it has already happened in many cases, 
the foundation of higher education will be weak and the 
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advantages wMcH tHe country would legitimately expect 
will be lost. Unfortunately the outlook regarding the 
qualifications, status and work of a College Teacher has 
been governed partly by the examination system of our 
Universities and partly by the supply of highly educated 
persons seeking such work overrunning the demand. 
The examination system puts a premium on coaching of 
students, and discounts all higher work on the part of 
teachers. They are confined to certain text books in . 
their subjects beyond which they need not go, because 
it does not pay to do so either to them or to their students. 
The students believe in somehow passing the examina- 
tions on the margin and not in obtaining knowledge of 
any subject as such. The number of educated young men 
who have obtained good degrees either in India or from 
foreign Universities has increased in recent years. The 
reason why they seek employment in colleges is not that 
they want to pursue a scholastic career in all cases; in 
many cases they have no other alternative, as the avenues 
of employment in the country for people with high 
academic distinctions are limited on account of various 
reasons. The need for such persons is often exploited 
and they have to work as teachers in colleges on what 
may be called subsistence salaries. It is obvious that 
one cannot expect proper work from men placed under 
such circumstances and they invariably look out for more 
remunerative type of work at the earliest opportunity ; 
or supplementary sources of income in any ease. 

Besides it is not difficult to find instances in which 
the persons on the staffs of colleges possess minimum 
oualifieations and have no inducement to do good work. 
They simply carry on somehow. With this tendency in 
the personnel of our College Teachers, the basis of 
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liig'her education 1ms become weak and must therefore 
be prepared to face the fact that the average graduate 
turned out by our Universities is a man of poor calibre, 
liniited outlook and often fit for nothing. If we visualise 
the colossal loss to the country in the form of the waste 
of time and energy of the best youth of the country at 
the best period of their life in Colleges, when they are 
drudged through the examination for a pass degree by 
the type of teachers referred to above, we shall immedi- 
ately see the urgent need for a radical change in the 
existing system. 

This must not be constnied to mean that we do not 
have good Teachers in Colleges and good students. But 
these are exceptions, and they are there in spite of the 
system which hampers their work and provides little or 
no stimulus. 

If the leaders of thought in the country are really 
sincere about the future of the country, they should 
immediately set about thinking ways and means by which 
this evil in our educational system can be eradicated 
without any loss of time. Immediate steps must be 
taken to see that the status and remuneration of the 
College Teacher is raised, that his profession is made 
more attractive and is respected by all classes of people, 
and that he is enabled to do his best to raise his own 
standard of learning in his subject and that of his 
students. Uot even the best syllabus in any subject to 
be found in our University calendars will be of any use, 
unless the persons who are expected to deal with it are 
of the right type. And this cannot be achieved in the 
present circumstances. 
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The chief point of attack is to see that the com- 
mercial spirit in the miming of our Colleges is 
abandoned. This can be done only by having large 
endowments from which the expenditure of the Colleges 
can be met. The fees will always be a receipt which will 
help to reduce expenditure. But the excess expenditure 
must be met from sources, which are fixed and per- 
manent, and independent of the whims of third parties. 
Grants from Government of adequate amounts under 
jiresent conditions are not likely to be forthcoming. 
Even if they do, they are likely to fluctuate with the 
fortunes of the Government. Permanent endowments 
alone can solve the problem. We have many charitable 
trusts whose resources are being used for less important 
purposes. Legislation should be passed to divert them 
for eudowments for higher education. At the same time 
donor who have f mids to give in charity should be per- 
suaded to give suitable endowments for collegiate 
institutions. 

In this connection the Hon’ble the Raja of Chettinad 
has set a noble example by donating a large sum for the 
benefit of the Annamalai University. It is to be expected 
that his foresight and generosity will be imitated by all 
those who have been favoured by fortune. It is a fitting 
tribute to him that this Commemoration Volume should 
be presented to him by admirers on the day on which he 
completes his 60 years. 



SOUTH INDIAN MUSIC 
By 

Tiger K. Varadachari 

Tile eiitraiLcmg ijower of real Music is universally 
admitted. JbJveu tlie child that sleeps in the cradle 
IS lulled to sleep by tne sweet tunes of its beloved mother. 
The cows, ana the venomous cobra are enticed by capti- 
vating tunes, in Perunuathai, one of the minor Tamil 
classics we read of an wild elephant in rut being ai:)peased 
by the melodious strams poured forth from a guitar. 
In the Pattuppattu of Tamil literature we read of high- 
way robbers who let go their victims unmolested being 
overpowered by the cborus of divine music. Who does 
not know of the sweet melody of the magic flute of Sri 
Krishna, which made the Gopis of Brindaban forget 
themselves and dance to the tunes of the sweet music ‘i? 

What then is the special vu'tue that is inherent 
in Music. It is often said that the whole world is 
musical or nathamayam and that music is nothing but 
natural somids well-organised and well-tuned. Paranar 
speaks of the Lord that rules this Universe as 
“uirQjTi^iii ijsOTigjiLiu ujri^iTek” and Carlyle observes that 
Eeal Music can take us to the very edge of Heaven. 
Real Music tends to create love and devotion and this 
love tends towards amity among living beings. In the 
Tamil Periyapuranam we read that Amayanayanar’s 
flute attracted even animals and that they actually forgot 
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their nature enmity for the time being, being over- 
powered by the naptimes effects of music. 

This powerful music had been present in every age 
and clinic in the crude or refined form. Very good and 
ordered music existed in the Tamil land from times 
immemorial. It is often said that in the Samaveda we 
find the real basic elements of music. In the Tamil 
land we find that music existed from a very long time. 
Agastya is said to have written an elaborate treatise on 
Music. In Paripadal we have stanzas to which special 
poems have been allotted and one is likely to think that 
most of the Panars or bands must have sung their poems 
to the accompaniment of the lyre. It will be curious to 
note here that the fine natural divisions of the Tamil 
land viz. mullai, kurinji, palai, marudam and neydal had 
each its own yal as well as the pan suited to it. The 
wandering minstrels and hords who corresponded to the 
Rhapsodes of Circeca were the recipients of very grand 
presents from their patrons and were held in high 
esteem. 

In the 5th century B.C. we hear of the Natya-Sastra 
of Bharata. About the 2nd century A.D. we have the 
Tamil classic Silappadikaram which is a fine repository 
of materials concerning ancient music. In the Arran- 
gerrukathai of this splendid work, we see profuse 
references to ancient works on music on Raga, Bhana 
and Tala. It is well-known that Isai which stands 
between lyal and Natakat-tamil is a connecting factor 
between the two. In the above work we have some 
glimpses of the various dances, or Kuthus of the period 
and we are incidentally treated to the various kinds of 
musical instruments known as the Torkaruvi, Tulaik- 
karuvi, Narappukkaruvi and Kanjakkaruvi. Even the 
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minute details of the stage and its appertenances haye 
been scrupulously given and the various combinations of 
the tunes have been dealt with. Here we do not have the 
tSaptasvaras named after Shadja, Rishapa, etc,, but we 
have in their stead the divisions known as Ulai, Hi, 
Vilari, taram, kural, tuttam and kaikilai. The swaras 
no doubt correspond in number but the identity of the 
above two divisions remains still a mystery. I can here 
suggest, how^ever, that future researches of interested 
Tamil scholars who are themselves experts in Music may 
bring to light the real comiection that exists between the 
Music of the age of Silappadikararn and the music of 
later days. 

The next stage in the history of South Indian Tamil 
Music was reached when the Tevaram hymnists moved 
from place to place chanting their divme hymns wher- 
ever they went. Being great experts they were able to 
hood South India with their hymns well-tuned and 
adapted to the different poems. Each pan had its 
appropriate kattalais and a lady descendant of Tirunila- 
kanta-Yalpanar, who set the hymns of Sambhanda in his 
yal, actually classified the above pans. The insistence 
made by the Tevaram hymnists on the absolute necessity 
of singing their verses in their appropriate pans, reveals 
the fact that they were themselves masters in the art and 
that they were quite alive to the ennoblmg effects of 
music. Tirugnanasambhandar has styled by Sekkizhar 
as ‘ m(i^i3ipuLi ' or the embodiment of the seven 

svaras of Music. The Alwars too who flourished from 
the 2nd to the 9th century A.D, have contributed vastly 
to the growth of religious and devotional music. The 
next stage in the history of Music falls in the ISth century 
which saw the publication of the Sangita liatnakara by 
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Sarangadara. This work has practically revolutionised 
music and has ever since stood as a clear exposition of 
Carnatic music. A commentary was wiatten for this 
work in the 15th century, when Purandara I)asa the 
famous devotee poured forth his emotional verses. 
About the middle of the 16th century one Rama Amatya 
wrote his Swaramala Kalanidhi. Later on music was 
highly encouraged by the Raik Kings. Achyutappa 
ISTaicker had an able minister by name Govinda Dikshitar 
and Venkatamakhi the son of this Dikshitar wrote his 
Chaturdandiprakasikai and he is generally considered 
to have improved and reformed the 72 melakartas. 
Elaborate changes were made in the old conception of 
music and we may well say that modem music begins 
with Venkatamakhi Kshetragna was a contemporary of 
this musician. 

The princes of Tanjore were liberal patrons of art 
and the royal palace of Sarfoji could boast of a number 
of Asthanavidvans both local and instrumental. In the 
later 18th and the 19th centuries many Zamindars and 
Matatipaties gave their best encouragement to Music of 
the Mutts special mention must be made of Tiruva- 
vaduturai, Dharmapuram and Tiruppanandal and of 
the Zamindaris Ariyalur, Ettayapuram, Ramnad and 
Marungapuri deserve special notice. 

Of the instruments that were in vogue in ancient 
times the yal deserves special attention: The full length 
of a yal string was divided into 22 srutis. The charac- 
teristics of srutis have been well depicted in old works 
and the three pitches known as Mandaram, Madhyana 
and Taram have been well dealt with. The interaction 
of swaras has been well described and the same methods 
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of creating the various rasas through different times 
could be seen in them. Moreover, we can see different 
ragams or pans allotted to the different parts of the day 
with respect to the different effects they were likely to 
produce on the hearer kfarudam had been assigned to 
early morning and Revvali to the evening tide.” 

Thus we see the development of music in all its 
various aspects in olden days. At present the Carnatic 
music is holding its sway and the musical compositions 
are mostly in Telugu or Samskrit. Sri Thyagaraja the 
prolific composer and divine musician departed this life 
in 1846 and his Keertanams are everywhere sung in 
Cutcheries and Kalakshepams. His illustrious contem- 
poraries were Muthuswami Bikshidar and Syama Sastri. 
When Bikshitar was at Tiruttani, a sacred shrine dedi- 
cated to Muruga, he composed his famous Krithi knovm 
as ‘ ” and even now his songs' and Kritis are 

distinguished by the above words. He has been depicted 
as a performer of miracles and it is said that his Kriti 
^rsiu,^ir iS^^ssirei^eisS couched in the Ragam known as 
actually brought forth rain. ivhen he was 
at Ettayapuram. He ivas a strict follower of Venka- 
kumabhi. 

It must however be said here that though Venkata- 
makhi recognised 72 melas based on the 12 notes of the 
gamut, not all these 72 melas were in constant use. 
Except the lakshana gitams there do not appear to 
have been compositions in all the 72 janakaragas. It is 
however satisfactory to note that the late Kotiswara 
Aiyor, the grandson of Kavikunjara Bharathi has eom- 
71 used some pieces for the 72 melas referred to above. 
This musician was my best friend and his attainments 
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were of a high, order. He was good enough to consult 
me and I had the pleasure of suggesting some improve- 
ments in his compositions. 

This short sketch of the history of music will be 
incomplete if mention is not made of that noble figure in 
the music world, Mahavaidyanada Aiyer. A born genius, 
he showed signs of his remarkable ability at a very early 
date and was styled Mahavaidyanada Aiyer even in his 
12th year. Himself a musician of the highest order and 
his brother Ramaswami Aiyer, a great composer held 
their leading position for a number of years in the 
musical world and among his direct disciples we may 
mention Sabesa Aiyer of music fame. Patnam Subrah- 
manya Aiyer was a contemporary of this musical giant. 
Having had the privilege of his acquaintance I can speak 
with first-hand knowledge of some aspects of this musi- 
cian. He used to practise music in the little hours of 
the morning. His songs were of the cultured type which 
involved great skill and effort. Akarasatakam was his 
special feature and his gamakas were of a very high 
order. When he took to singing thanams he was at his 
best. He has composed a good number of Kirtanas and 
they can be identified by the Mudra Venkatesa. 

Poochi Aiyangar, the Samsthana Vidvan of Ram- 
nad alias Srinivasa Aiyangar was the disciple of Patnam 
Subrahmanya Aiyer, one Raghava Aiyer of Coimbatore 
was another famous musician of the time and his 
disciples Pallavi Venu and Masilamani Mudaliar were 
also good musicians. Besides these we have had a 
splendid galaxy of very able musicians who had contri- 
buted greatly to the advance of Music. 
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At the beginning of the 20th century, a fear was 
entertained in some quarters that music had fallen on 
evil daj^s. It is now very gratifying to note that every 
attempt is made to see that pure Tamil songs and 
Kirtanams are revived and that only Tamil songs are 
sung in public and private entertainments. It will be as 
clear as daylight that any individual could appreciate 
the songs quite well only if they are in his own mother- 
tongue and that songs in any other language, however 
refined could not produce the same impression as songs 
in the mother-tongue. The Tamil language is very rich 
in these songs. The Tainilians were expert composers 
and singers and gave vent to their feelings pleasurable or 
painful by songs like < 35/5 

(^pmeuuurriL® and songs mourning over the 

dead. Besides these we have had, 

srjbpuuiriLQih ^pm)euuuiril.Qii> 
sireun^uuirL-dith suupuiriLQui 
uesii—uSQesTQ^iJ^SiLjtM usirisffiQcu(^S=^iLju> 
pQpih ^0ppirsoirC.(Sui 

asi^^uuTL-QiB ssiiQsssr/tSuiruJBiji " 

uirmeiSuuriUBik usiamnpuuFLUSii 
uapp^iuJuiru-Qmi (^pp^iUruiriLQm 
u^^uuirtLQii uso^estL-p^puLfUi 
6ii^8sfruuinLQiM /5sir&triju/rLl.®ii ” 

and other folk songs. 

Coming to the major ones Arunachala Kavi’s Rama- 
natakam, Kavikunjaran’s Kandapuranam Kirtanai, 
Ramaswami Aiyer’s Periyapurana Kirtanai, the famous 
pada sahityam of Subbarama Aiyer, Mathurakavi and 
others, the Pulliss, Kuravanjis and other songs are too 
numerous to mention and it is high time that every 
attempt to find them out and place them before the public 
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is made. The Tevaram hymns, Timppugazh, and 
Kanadiceindu. have all of them their pans or the musical 
modes and I 'am sure that the present Renaissance will 
be responsible for the promotion and publication of 
similar songs. ■ 

Fortmiately the lively uiterests evinced by Rajah 
Sir Amiamalai Chettiar for the encouragement of pure 
Tamil songs has materialised in the shape of the Tamil 
Music Conference that held its sittings only a few days 
back. This Conference has passed resolutions which are 
very likely to improve the status and popularity of pure 
Tamil songs. I must congratulate myself on the 
excellent opportunity given to me by the Rajah of 
Chettinad of presiding over the College of Music for a 
number of years. I must acknowledge here the remark- 
able readiness with which he came forward to help the 
growth of music in this University by elfecting then and 
there any improvements that were suggested from time 
to time. When one realises the extraordinary craving 
for music that is perceivable at present which, I fear, 
has culminated in a way in the degeneration of real 
ordered music, the efforts of a philanthropist like the 
Rajah Saheb will be conducive to the compositions of 
pure Tamil songs planned on the lines of real and well- 
ordered music. A Kalavinodha of a high order his 
services to the sacred cause of learning and especially 
musical learning are unparallelled and I invoke the twin- 
deities enshrined in Chidambaram to bestow on this 
Bhoja of the Tamil land and his family the long life and 
the choicest blessings. He has completed his sixtieth- 
birthday, May he live to see many more returns of his 
birth-day. 


DIAMAGNETIC SUSCEPflBlLiTY OF lOMS 

By 

S. Vakadachari, M.A., M.Sc., 

AND 

S. Sriraman, M.A., M.Sc. 

ABSTRACT. 

Tile aim of this article is to present a connected account of recent work 
on the magnetic susceptibility of ions. The influence of ionic interactions 
on magnetic properties is briefly outlined from the point of view of Van 
Vieck’s paramagnetic term. Some emphasis is naturally laid on the con- 
nected investigations published from the Physics laboratory of the Annamalai 
University. 


The molecular susceptibility of a polyatomic mole- 
cule without a resultant spin is represented by Van 
Vleck^ by the formula 
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The fii'st term is the well-known term of Langevin while 
the second is a paramagnetic term independent of 
temperature and is brought about by the distortion of 
the electronic system due to interatomic forces such as 
are obtained in diatomic and polyatomic molecules. A 
substance is diamagnetic or paramagnetic depending 
upon whether the first or the second term is larger. 

Pauling^, Stoner^, SlateP and Angus'^ have evaluated 
the atomic susceptibility of mono-nuclear ions by wave 
mechanical methods and hence the susceptibility of a 
complex ion or molecule could be calculated from the 
value of the constituents. However the disagreement 
between these calculated values and observed experi- 
mental values are quite definite and are very large in 
some cases. This is what one would expect from the 
fact that atoms when they combine bring about a distor- 
tion of the outer electronic orbits. The second term in 
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the V'an Vleck expiession gives tiie effect of such distor- 
tion on the magnetic susceptibility. Accorduig to Van 
yieck such distortion would introduce a paramagnetic 
term and thus the susceptibility of a diamagnetic mole- 
cule or the ion concerned will be reduced. 

It is evident from , the foregouig that the para- 
magnetic term should vary with the different linkages 
in the molecule and any new constraints brought into 
play or any linkage that is loosened would have an effect 
on the distortion and hence on the susceptibility of the 
substance under consideration. Hence when a change 
in X value is observed, one has to infer that there is a 
definite change in the electronic system of the molecule 
or ion. 

This suggests that it would be possible to discover 
new constramts or linkages or a disruption of the same 
when a molecule is placed in a particular circumstance 
by evaluating the susceptibihty of the molecule in that 
ease. To give an example a mixture containing two 
types of molecules could be studied to find if there is any 
interaction between them which would show itself in the 
deviation that is exhibited from the additive law. 

The interaction between molecules was studied over 
a wide range^* by observing the effect of temperature and 
dilution on organic liquids. Molecules with large dipole 
moments were chosen for the investigation, since the 
electrostatic field in such cases may have an effect on the 
superficial orbits of the molecules. In the cases of nitro- 
benzene, acetic acid and acetone no departure from addi- 
tive law was observed which clearly showed that the inter- 
action is quite feeble and is not sufficient in any case to 
distort the orbits appreciably. Even in the case of acetic 
acid and water where compound formation is definite 
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from viscosity and Raman effect data the susceptibility 
value is not affected. Hence if there is any departure 
from additivity one has to infer that a serious change has 
taken place in the electronic system. With this back- 
ground an attempt is made in this paper to make a 
systematic study of the changes that take place when 
different tyjjes of salts are dissolved in suitable liquids. 

When a salt is dissolved in a liquid, generally the 
binding in the solid state is broken off and new con- 
straints are brought about because of the attachment of 
solvent molecules to the different ions of the salt. The 
change in susceptibility that ought to be expected 
therefore when a salt is dissolved in a liquid is due to the 
difference in the paramagnetic term in the solid state 
and in the state of solution. 

It has been found that in general, a salt has a greater 
susceptibility in the state of solution than in the solid 
state. Table I gives the susceptibility of some simple 
salts in the solid state and in the state of solution. 

TABLE L* 
specific 
susceptibility. 


No. Substance. 

Solid 

Solution 

Xp Xg 

Author. 

1 

Sodium chloride 

.. .5150 

.5270 

.0120 

HocartT 

2 

Potassium chloride 

.. .5243 

.5310 

.0067 


S 

Calcium chloride 

.. .7147 

.7291 

.0144 

f* 

■4 

Sodium formate 

.3667 

,3691 

.0024 

Kao and 
SriramanS 

5 

Barium formate 

.. .2929 

.2946 

.0017 


6 

Calcium formate 

.. .3018 

.3049 

.0031 


7 

Sodium acetate 

.. .4584 

.4620 

.0036 

if 

8 

Barium acetate 

.. .3661 

,3679 

.0018 



It is seen that there is a small difference in the 
susceptibility value in the two states, the value in the 
state of solution being slightly greater in all eases. The 
difference , has been explained by Weiss® as being due to 

’^All values of x this paper are to be multiplied by 10-^ 
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deformation produced in the ion in solution. Assuming 
that changes in diamagnetic susceptibility are only half 
as sensitive as refractivity, a correction has been applied 
to the ionic values from experimental values of refrae- 
tivity. While it should be conceded that the asymmetric 
nature of the field in a liquid produces a distortion, its 
effect would only be to diminish the diamagnetic suscepti- 
bility and not to increase it. Moreover it has been 
already observed that the effect of such a symmetry in 
the field does not produce any marked changes in the 
value as evidenced by the constancy of the susceptibility 
over a wide range of temperature® in the case of nitro- 
benzene for which the anisotropy of the polarisation 
field changes with temperature considerably.^® The 
observed effect therefore must be explained by the 
depolymerization of the complex water molecules on 
introducing an electrolyte into it. 

It is well known that water contains the two poly- 
mers di-hydrol and tri-hydrol in great abundance at 
ordinary temperatures.^^ It has been possible to calculate 
the susceptibility of the two polymers from their relative 
abundance at different temperatures and the suscepti- 
bility of water at these temperatures.^^ It is found that 
the susceptibilities of both the complexes are smaller 
than that of the simple molecule just as one would expect 
from the foregoing considerations. Hence a greater 
abundance of the simple molecule due to the splitting 
up of the complexes would result in an increase over the 
additive value. A progressive heating would produce an 
increase in the x value due to a correspondingly greater 
proportion of the complex breaking into simpler ones 
until finally a temperature is reached at which there are 
no more polymers to be disrupted, When such a stage is 
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reached the x value would also remain constant even oh 
further heating. This value would therefore correspond 
to the sum of the susceptibilities of the ion and water in 
the simplest state and hence the ionic susceptibility could 
be calculated from the known value of water containing 
only the simplest type of molecule. Cabrera and Fahlen- 
brach’^ have found that at 120° C. the x for water attains 
the maximum value which corresponds to this simplest 
state. In the calculation of ionic susceptibility, this 
maximum value for water should be taken and that value 
of the solution which does not alter on increase of 
temperature must be used. Failure to take account of 
this fact may result in an error of as much as 4% in the 
ionic susceptibility. 

Table II gives the susceptibilities of H 2 SO 4 and 
some salts specially chosen for their homopolar nature. 
An examination of the table reveals that in the case of 
other compounds except HgCl 2 and H2SO4 there is a 
large change in the x value on solution. It is well-known 
that the halides considered here have nearly coa valent 
linkages between the anion and the cation which there- 
fore would produce a large distortion in the superficial 
orbits of the anion. The susceptibility of the salt is 

TABBE II. 

Specific 




susceptibility. 




No. 

Substance. 

Tg 



s Solyent. 

Author. 



Solid 

Solution 



1 

Sulphuric acid . . 

.387 

.397 

.010' 


Varadacharii4 

'2''^ 

Cadiniuni chloride. 

.411 

.425 

.014 


Subramanianis 

3 

Cadmium bromide. 

.382 

.411 

.029 

• Water, 

f» 

4 

Cadmium iodide . 

.297 

.363 

.066 

[ 

ff 

5 

Zinc iodide 

.306 

.340 

.034 1 


ti '''''' 

6 

Cadmium bromide. 

.382 

.415 

.033/ 

Methyl 

alcohol. 

99 

7 

Cadmium iodide . . 

.297 

.364 

.067} 

ft 

8 

Mercuric chloride . 

.301 

.301 

0 J 

ff 


therefore smaller than the sum of the snsceptibilities of 
the two ions in the free state. On solution, however, in 
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water or alcohol there is a partial disruption or at least 
a loosening of the linkage resulting in the anion becoming 
more free. This would mean a decrease in the distortion 
of the orbits and a corresponding reduction in the para- 
magnetic term. Hence in solution the diamagnetic 
susceptibility increases and tends to approach the value 
in the free state. Evidence is not wanting from Raman 
effect data^® which definitely shows a decrease in the 
intensity of the lines on solution. 

H2SO4 illustrates an intermediate position between 
the salts of the type of NaCl and KCl on the one hand 
and the halides of cadmium, zinc, etc., on the other, the 
linkage between the SO4 ion and hydrogen being less 
covalent than in the latter group. Hence the change that 
is found in this case is smaller than the halides con- 
sidered. In fact as the concentration of the acid in 
aqueous solution is varied definite minima are observed 
corresponding to the formation of complexes with water 
at definite molecular proportions. 

HgCla is an illustration of the principle that so 
long as there is no dissociation of the molecule there is 
no change in the susceptibility despite the presence of 
the solvent molecules surrounding the solute molecules. 
Further since there is no dissociation the polymers are 
unaffected and hence the effect observed in Table I is 
entirely absent. In such cases therefore the susceptibility 
of the solution is that given by the additive faw. Raman 
effect data also support such a conclusion since there is 
no alteration in the intensity of the Raman line on solu- 
tion, the covalent bond being too strong to be broken up 
by the dipole of the Solvent. 

Fajans” has shown that the deforming power of a 
cation is large when its size is small and its charge is 


no 
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great. On the other hand anions suffer greater defor- 
mation when their size and charge are both large. This 
idea finds verification in the chahges that are observed 
as we go from chlorides: to iodides Where there is a 
progressive increase in the size of - the ion. When a 
cation combines with an anion to form a molecule, the 
susceptibility of the latter is the siirii of the susceptibili- 
ties of the constituent ions wrhein there is no distortion 
in any of them. If . the same cation combines with 
different halogen ions it produces greater deforma- 
tion in the larger- ions and hence the susceptibility of the 
anion on combination is smaller than its value in the 
free state. Hence the difference between the suscepti- 
bility of the molecule and the sum of the susceptibilities 
of the constituent ions becomes larger as the size of the 
anion and hence the magnitude of the distortion 
increases. Wlien the molecule disrupts in solution there 
is a release in the constraints and hence an increase in 
the susceptibility, this being more pronounced as we 
proceed from chlorine to iodine. ■ 

Table III exhibits a study of iodic acid and its salts 
wherein a large change in susceptibility results on solu- 
tion. Such a change is only to be expected from the 
fact that the iodate ion is very large in size and hence 
easily susceptible to deformation. > 

TABLE III. 


No. 


Substance. 


1 Iodic acid 

2 Lithium iadate 

3 Potassium iodate 

4 Sodium selenite 


Specific 

susceptibility. 


% 

Solid 

.^67 

.2661 

.2785 

.2990 


XjD 

Solution 

.2352 

.2298 

,2617 

.3442 




-Xs 


-.0315 

-.0363 
-.0168 
+ •0452 


Author. 


Rao and 
SriramanS 


The Raman spectra^® of iodic acid and its salts in the 
solid state and in solution have been studied- by 
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yenkateswaran. Tlie acid in the solid state exhibits a 
number of Raman lines the more prominent of which 
have the frequencies 13'97, 1249, 782, 713, 633, 377 and 
328. In fairly dilute solution the first two lines disappear 
completely and the frequencies 713 and 782 produce a 
broad diffuse band. The higher frequencies mentioned 
are entirely due to HIOs molecule which disappear in 
dilute solutions. This ' incidentally shows that the 
linkage between the hydrogen and the iodate ion has to 
be regarded as hpmopolar which on disruption would 
increase the diamagnetic susceptibility. The broad band 
at approximately 779 would indicate because of its 
breadth and diff'useness the formation of complex ions 
such as ROe which also finds evidence from chemical 
data. This polymerization which shows itself in the 
formation of the band accounts for the large deformation 
which is produced on the iodate ion in solution. This 
would result in a decrease in the diamagnetic suscepti- 
bility in solutions. 

We have therefore two opposing influences to con- 
sider (1) the dissociation of the molecule (rather feeble) 
which results in the increased diamagnetism and (2) the 
polymerization and formation of complexes which would 
reduce the diamagnetism to a large extent particularly 
because of the large size of the ion. The latter however 
predominates and hence a net reduction in susceptibility 
value results. This explanation applies to a varying 
degree to its salts and their solutions. 

The case of sodium selenite is peculiar in that solu- 
tion brings about a change in the valency of the selenious 
ion. It is possible to calculate the susceptibility of 
selenious acid and sodium selenite from the known ionic 
values assuming the valency of 6 for selenium. The 
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experimental values agree with, the calculated value for 
the solids. In solution, however, a change in the 
susceptibility of the salt is observed which could be 
accounted for by assuming a change in the valency cf 
selenium from 6 to 4 on dissolving the salt in water. 
Such an assumption is justified by Raman effect data.^'-' 

Thus a study of diamagnetic susceptibility of 
different types of salts both in the solid state and in 
solution gives us an insight into the nature of the 
linkages involved and also the mechanism of solution ha 
general. The formation of complexes and their relative 
abundance could be inferred with a fair degree of 
certainty. It is also possible in favourable cases to 
discover changes in valency and to decide between rival 
constitutional formulae. 
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WOMEN’S RIGHTS IN THE PERFORMANCE OF 
DHARMA 

By 

T. Venkatarama Dikshitar, 

SiROMANI AND ViSARADA. 

Before proceeding to the subject proper, let us 
understand the significance of the word Dharma with 
which we are concerned here. The words Dharma, Sri 
and several others are so rich in significance that they 
caiuiot be rendered satisfaetoiily into other languages. 
We have got different meanings for the word Dharma 
according to different systems of Philosophy. 

The special significance of the word Dharma with 
which we are concerned here has been explained by 
Jaiinini, the Sutrakara of the Purva Mimamsa system, 
by the Sutra — Dharma is the cause of 

good and not of evil, having Vedic injunction for its 
sole authority. Sabaraswamin, the Bhasyakara of the 
P.M. Sutras, has explained the word thus 

is any vedic injunction which urges men to any particular 
action. Prom the word it is clear that even the 

Bhasyakara follows the traditional meaning of the word 
It may predicate a (sacrifice), g[I!{ (giving) 

(offering) and the like. 

and ^ have been defined by Jaimini. The 
enjoined by Vedic injunction consists of sacrificial 
materials, Gods and the action 

1. ^=^iTr|: 

Sabaraswamin on P. M. S. 1-1-2. 

2. |o^o 4-2-27. 
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A jg that in wMeh in addition to the consti- 
tuents of a 2?FT, there is£T^^<T offering oblation into the 
fire. 

^ has been defined by Sabaraswamin as the trans- 
fer of one’s ownership of a thing to another.^ In all 
these three varieties of sfif, the idea of giving up (3^) 
is a common factor. 

No one will have an inclination for the performance 
of Dharma, unless he is aware that it will produce the 
desired rew’ard. It has been established by Jaimini^' that, 
in injunctions like® ‘ one desirous of Heaven, should 
perform the sacrifice Svarga is that which 

is to be attained (?n^) and the means of its 

attainment Svarga is the desired object which 

naturally prompts the man to achieve it. 

Now let us consider whether all beings — ^men, 
animals and Devas— are entitled to perform Yaga. 
Jaimini has decided that everyone who can perform 
with all its accessories {^) is entitled to do it."^ 

G-ods cannot perform sacrifices; for, firstly there are 
no other higher Gods for them to worship and secondly 
they have no corporal existence.^ cannot be madO 

3 ^ ^ 4 — 2 - 28 . 

4. On%o 4-2-28. 

5. 6-1-4, 

6. 21^ I 

7. |o 6-1^5. 

8. ?|o 5||o 9-1—4. 
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in favour of one’s own self and without there is no 

sacrifice. The statements such as® Gods performed 
sacrifice ’ are only arthavadas. The nature of praise 
involved in, this is that even the Devas who have accom- 
plished their objects, performed sacrifices and that it 
goes without saying that men of knowledge shall perform 
sacrifices. 

Animals also desire pleasure. When they are tor- 
tured by heat, they resort to shade. When they are 
distressed by cold, they resort to sunshine. Kot only this, 
animals have a desire for a reward even in the next life. 
Dogs®^ are said to observe a fast on the fourteenth day 
of the fortnight and hawks on the eighth day. From 
these facts, we cannot conclude that animals have a right 
to perform Dharma. They have no knowledge of the 
Veda. The performance of Dharma requires a proper 
understanding of the Veda. They cannot understand 
that a particular sacrifice will lead to a particular reward 
either in this or in the other world. Their observance 
of fasting must therefore be due to some other causes 
such as disease. Apart from this, they have no wealth 
which is essential for the fulfilment of Thus it is 

evident that neither Devas nor animals are entitled to 
the performance of Dharma. 


Now let us examine whether women also have a 
right in Vedie rites. says“ that only males who 

^ I 

I Sabaraswamin on ^ 

6 - 1 - 4 . 

10. ijo 6-1-6. 
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are desirous of Heaven are entitled to perform sacrifices. 
He bases his arguement on the masculine gender found 
in the word 

Another objection also is raised. Dharma can be 
fulfilled only with substances such as and 
Without wealth, these articles cannot be obtained. 
Women are neither mistresses of their fathers’ property 
nor of their husbands’, because they are sold away by 
their fathers and purchased by their husbands. In 
olden days during the period of marriages some valuables 
such as^^ a pair of cows were given to the fathers of the 
brides. As they are themselves property, they cannot 
be the owners of wealth. They may even earn money 
by spinning, tailoring and by other similar work; but 
they have no right even over this money, because it is 
stated in a SmrtP^ that the wife and others have no 
property and whatever is earned by them becomes the 
property of him to whom they belong and that on these 
grounds women have no independent right in the per- 
formance of Dharma. 

These arguments will not stand scrutiny. In con- 
nection with the status of women, Jaimini says^® that in 
the opinion of Badarayana all — ^without any distinction 
of class, including women— desirous of rewards have the 
right to perform Dharma. Jaimini expresses his own 
view supporting that of Badarayana for whom he has 

11. I 

Sabaraswamin on P. M. S. 6-1-10. 

12 . wH ^ 

^ ^ II 
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special reverence. When we say ‘ man is mortal ’ it also 
signifies the mortality of woman. Similarly, the word 
includes all individuals without any specifica- 
tion of sex. 

Apart from this, the desire for obtaining a reward is 
as strong in women as in men. It is only on the authority 
of Smrti that women are declared to have no property. 
The Srati'’?^’ urges everybody to perform Bharma. 
If there is a contradiction between Sruti and Smrti 
texts, the superiority of Sruti over the Smrti has been 
established by Jaimini,^^ Therefore in this case, dis- 
carding the authority of Smrti, we conclude that women 
are entitled to own money and to perform Bharma. 

The Smrti which says that the wife has no property 
should be understood to prohibit independent financial 
transactions. Such transactions may lead to difficulties 
and complications. Therefore the Smrti restricts her 
independence only in respect of financial transactions. 

Now we have to meet the objection that a bride is 
purchased by her husband and that she is herself pro- 
perty. If a pair of cows is the price of a bride, the price 
should vary according to her beauty and quality, just as 
the price of a commodity in a market varies according to 
its qualities. As the offer of a pair of cows is uniform, 
we have to admit that this offer is only a religious 
formality. ; 

The very word Til indicates that she has a right in 
the performance of Bharma. This word has been 
derived by Panini’s Sutra‘S® from the word Ti^ meaning 

14. P. M. Adhi. 1-3-2 

T^ TP 4-1-03, 
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I)ropiietor. Unless she has a right to the reward that 
accrues from a the word 'll! will not be significant. 

The also says^*^ ‘ A wife is certainly the 

mistress of the household. The husband shall make an 
offering only with the permission of his wife.’ 

Thus it has been established , that a woman can have 
property and an equal right with her husband in the 
performance of Dharma. 

The next question arises whether the husband and 
wife may perform the separately or should do it 
jointly. It may appear at fii-st sight that the wife also 
has independent right. 

We have reasons to admit the joint rights of the 
couple in the performance of Dharma. In sacrifices ghee 
has to be puiified by the couple by seeing it.^^ This 
is an of the sacrifice. If they have sepa- 
rate rights in , it will not be possible to have the 
ghee pui'ified by the couple. 

It cannot be contended that when the wife performs 
the sacrifice, she may engage her husband for purifying 
the ghee by his sight and that when the husband does it, 
he may engage his wife to purify it j because the word 
qij means the proprietress, not a hired one and that word 
is correlated to and are synonyms. 

means the proprietor of the sacrifice, not a 
purchased one. Therefore if a sacrifice is performed 
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individually by either of them, the sacrifiee becomes 
defective by the absence of an sfS-. Then the sacrifice 
itself will not become effective. 

Another reason also can be assigned in favour of 
joint rights in . Partition between husband and 

wife has been forbidden.^** Her status as wife enables 
her to have proprietory rights even over the property 
earned by her husband. If either of them does not 
desire to perform a sacrifice, the ^11^1 which is an essential 
part of 2IFI cannot be performed. Therefore sacrifice 
shall be performed jointly and shall be made 

together. 

The Smrti definitely says“ ‘A woman should not be 
ignored in the performance of ^4, and W. All 
religious acts shall be performed jointly.’ 

Another fc^mrti says“" ‘ Commencing from the time 
of marriage unity should be maintained in sacrifices and 
their rewards.’ : 

The Vedic text says"^ ^ A wife reaps the fruit pt 
good actions along with her husband. They both bear 
the yoke of a sacrifice. Being of one mind, they over- 
come their enemies. They attain the unfading light in 
the celestial world. 




19 . 

20 . 
21 . 
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These texts undoubtedly point out that the wife has 
equal right with her husband in the performance of 
sacrifice and also in the enjoyment of its rewards. 

If joint right is admitted, the singular number con- 
veyed by the affix in may appear meongruous. Here 
we have to view the agentship ( ) of husband and 

wife in a sacrifice as indivisibly one and it belongs to 
both as of the Gods and in the 

This joint right is restricted only with regard to 
where Vedic mantras dominate; because women 
have been prohibited from the study of Veda for various 
reasons. Every woman has got an independent right 
with regard to ^^1 and ’J.'i even during the life-time of 
her husband. Even after her husband’s death, she is 
entitled to perform 5[PI: and has established 

by the application of pV the widow’s .right 

to succeed to the property of her husband who lived 
separately from his brothers. 

It has already been stated that a woman can earn 
wealth by spinning and other similar work. 
has clearly stated the various sources of wealth to women. 

22. (JO 7—3—7. 

?r«ir ^ II 1 14* 
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on auspicious occasions to deserving persons das 
been highly praised in Dharma Sastras. has been 
elucidated by It is an act of pious liberality 

such as sinking of wells, construction of pleasure lakes, 
tanks and temples, giving of food and creation of temple 
gardens. It has been said^^ that one who performs sacri- 
fice attains But one who does is said to attain 

also. , 

So far it has been proved that the wife has got 
joint right with her husband in the performance of 
and independent right in and It 

has also been proved that a woman gets property through 
her father and other relatives on some occasions and she 
has an equal right over the property earned by her 
husband. 

These facts prove that in ancient times women were 
given equal status and independent position in religious 
and household affairs. Some Smrti texts which check 
the freedom of women are intended for the maintenance 
of their chastity which Hinduism considers a priceless 
possession for the fair sex 

Woman’s tenderness of heart and ready sympathy 
for human suffering have made and their 

favourite forms of and the world owes to women 
some magnificent deeds of charity. Even more often 
they have been the inspirers of such deeds on the part of 
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their male relations who have associated their benefac- 
tions with their loved ones. One recalls in this eorniee- 
tion the Kalyani and Kamala Nehru hospitals. But why 
go so far? On the happy occasion of the 
of Raja Sir Annamalai Chettiar, one is reminded of the 
three Sri Minakshi Colleges, including the Samskrit and 
Tamil Colleges, which that Prince of Charities estab- 
lished in memory of his beloved mother whose name is 
identical with that of the Ooddess of Madura, and which 
have blossomed into the Annamalai TJniversity. 

Long Live Raja Sir Annamalai Chettiar and his 
family and Long Live the Annamalai University. 

• fVr . . , - — - r\ . 

^ !1 



THE BRITISH EMPIRE IN A CHANGING WORLD 

By 

V. R. ViRAMANi, B.A., (Hons.), Lond. 

The British Empire as we know it to-day is sub- 
stantially the creation of the 19th century. While the 
IMother country moved towards democracy by slow and 
easy stages the British communities which developed in 
Canada, Australia and Newzealand were democratic 
from the first. Throughout the first half of the 19th 
century an aristocratic ruling class was responsible for 
Imperial reKtions and those relations were by no means 
easy or amicable. In the Mother country it was generally 
assumed that colonial self-government was a half-way 
house to independence. Self-government was readily 
granted, but independence did not follow. In the history 
of Canada the great landmark was Durham’s Report. 
Lord Durham advocated the union of Upper and Lower 
Canada and the grant of full responsible government. A 
Canadian ministry was to be formed representing the 
strongest party in the Canadian Parliament exactly on 
the lines of the British Cabinet. The British Governor 
ai)pointed by the King was to assume a neutral position 
outside party politics; a position akin to that of the 
King of Great Britain. It was not till 1846, when Lord 
Elgin became Governor-General, that this materialised. 
Australia too was given self-government and the right to 
draft its ovm constitution. In the course of the next 
twenty-five years Cape Colony and Newzealand were 
given the same rights. It must however be noted that 
the Colonial Reformers in conferring the benefits meant 
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them to apply only to domestic affairs in the colonies. 
They meant to exclude from them the enactment ot 
tariffs and the disposal of unoccupied lands. These, they 
held, were general interests of the Empire. But no 
statute limiting the powers of the self-governing colonies 
was ever enacted and the fiscal limitations were never 
imposed. Thus, the wisdom or indifference of those who 
expected the ultimate independence of the colonies 
co-operated with the zeal of the colonial reformers in 
opening the way to the modern system. 

By 1860 a further step was taken. (Great Britain 
in the meantime had adopted Free Trade). Canada and 
four of the Australian colonies had secured self-govern- 
ment including the right to levy tariffs on goods from 
the Mother country. In 1857 Canada formed itself into 
a Federation which the Mother country ratified. Thus 
with curious suddenness came Modern Imperialism. 
Imperialism was first and foremost an emotion. “ With 
a shock of delight the men of 1880 rediscovered the 
British Empire. They began to take pride in the mar- 
vellous achievement which had brought one quarter of 
the population of the earth into a single fellowship of 
peace. They saw themselves as citizens of something 
far wider than a little nation-state concentrated exclu- 
sively on the pursuit of the own interests. Regarding 
the Empire no longer with complacency but with dismay 
the dissolution of this august fellowship, they set them- 
selves to give greater reality to the haphazard and 
accidental bonds by which alone it seemed held together. ’ ’ 
Many causes contributed to this change. The future 
seemed to be with the great military powers. Russia 
and Germany were becoming rivals to the British for the 
possession of colonies. The scramble for Africa began 

112 
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though it was- luckily settled, without recourse to war. 
The Reform Bills at home drove the Mother country 
to the side of her democratic colonies overseas. Aristo- 
cracy was being rapidly merged into the plutocracy of 
big business. Joseph Chamberlain was the spokesman 
of this big business. Capital and industry increasingly 
demanded tropical products as raw materials and new 
markets for their surplus production. Imperialism 
offered a way to both. Citizens of the self-governing 
British dominions after escaping from the control of the 
British government had at last found in their common 
aljegiance to the Crown the best expression of the 
membership of world- wide Empire. 

Imperialist policy took two forms; expansion and 
close unity. The first resulted in the conquest of the 
Transvaal, the openmg up of Rhodesia and the acquisi- 
tion of Nigeria, Kenya, Uganda and the Sudan. On the 
other hand, the attempt to formulate a scheme of 
Imperial Federation ended in total failure. Equally 
barren was Joseph Chamberlain’s policy of an Imperial 
Zollverein or Customs Union launched in 1903. The 
British Government was not prepared to abandon her 
Free Trade system which this would involve. The 
Liberal opposition raised the cry “ your food will cost 
more” and the 1906 elections saw the death of the 
Zollverein. Meanwhile, accident gave the British a 
method of adjusting Imperial relations. At the Jubilee 
of Queen Victoria in 1.887, the Prime Ministers of the 
colonies were present and the Colonial Secretary held an 
informal meeting of these ministers. In 1897 at the 
Diamond Jubilee of the Queen this was repeated and 
a third conference followed in 1902. In 1901 the 
Australian Colonies had federated into the Australian 
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Uommonwealtii. The main scope of these conferences 
was only discussion. No decision could bind the various 
ministers assembled. The South African war also had 
taught the British that they could have the colonies not 
at the point of the pistol but by “ close affection that 
grows by common names, from kindred blood, from same 
privileges and equal protection. These articles which 
though light as air are strong as links of iron.” 

The Imperial Conference of 1907 discussed ImiJerial 
defence, and a system of 'uniform organisation for the 
forces of the Dommions and G-reat Britain was estab- 
lished. Australia and Newzealand adopted universal 
military training. When the Great War came in 1914 
the self-governing dominions rendered every possible 
service to Britain. It falsified one of the confident 
hopes of Germany that the British Empire was a mere 
fiction, that Canada and Australia were independent 
nations, as indifferent to the welfare of Britain as the 
United States of America, that India was only longing 
for an opportunity to escape from British rule. These 
misgivings were shared to some extent even by British 
politicians, notably Lord Morley. But the Empire did 
not disappear. Gallipoli will always be a sacred, even a 
tragic, memory to Australia and Newzealand. The 
Canadians served on the Western front. Botha and 
Smuts in Africa rendered yeomen services and India 
contributed the largest share in men and money. 

This impressive demonstration of the loyalty of the 
Dommions to the common cause rekindled the hope that 
some form of Imperial Federation might be brought 
about as a consequence of the War. On the other hand, 
to the Dominions the War was a sort of ‘ coming of age.’ 
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In the pride of their achievements on the battlefields of 
Europe they realised that they were indeed independent 
nations each with a great destiny in the world. The 
place that their statesmen found on the Imperial 
War Cabinet gave them hopes of treating with Britain 
as independent nations. In fact the Empire had become 
the British Conunonwealth of Nations. This fullgrown 
manhood of the Dominions was fully illustrated at the 
Peace Conference in 1919. Canada demanded separate 
representation for herself and got it. The Treaty itself 
was signed separately by the Prime Ministers of the 
Dominions also. These ministers in turn submitted the 
Treaty to the Dominion Parliaments for ratification. 
This was recognised by the League of Nations. In 1928 
Canada was elected a member of the League Council. 

Before the War it was recognised that the Domi- 
nions, though self-governing, in all other respects, 
accepted implicitly the lead of Creat Britain in foreign 
policy. Now, each Dominion claimed the right to pursue 
its own foreign policy. Canada and the Irish Eree State 
(bom in 1921) appointed ambassadors at Washington 
to transact their own foreign relations with the United 
States of America. The threat of war between Great 
Britain and Turkey in 1922 brought forth an important 
declaration from the Prime Minister of Canada. He 
said “ Under our system of responsible govermnent, the 
Canadian Parliament should determine, except in the 
case of threatened or actual invasion, whether the country 
should participate in wars in which other nations or 
other parts of the British Empire may be involved.” 
Clearly an Empire of which one part could decide to be 
at peace while the rest were at war was a political 
organisation unknown to histoiy. 
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These problems were then discussed at the Imperial 
Conference of 1926. On the initiative of Lord Balfour 
the following conclusions were unanimously adopted. 

The Dominions are autonomous communities within the 
British Empire, equal in Status, in no way subordinate 
one to another in any respect to their domestic or external 
affairs, though united by a common allegiance to the 
Crown and freely associated as members of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations.” This wns not all. The 
discussions of 1926 were resumed in 1930 and practical 
shape was given to these conferences hi the Statute of 
Westminster in 1931 which for all practical purposes is 
the last word on the relations governing the Empire and 
the Mother country. It made clear the powers of the 
Dominion Parliaments and was intended to promote the 
free cooperation among members of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. Section 3 of the Statute runs; — The 
Parliament of a Dominion has full power to make laws 
having extra-territorial operation.” 

Section 4 says:— No Act of Parliament of the 
United Kingdom passed after the commencement of this 
Act shall extend or be deemed to extend to a Dominion 
as part of the law of that Dominion unless it is expressly 
declared in that Act that the Dominion has requested and 
consented to the enactment thereof.” 

So, the present position of the Dominions is that 
they are practically independent states except for one 
reason. As other links of Empire have been removed 
one by one, attention has more and more been con- 
centrated on the Crown as the point of unity in diversity, 
the symbol of that free association which is the essence 
of the Commonwealth. The Statute of Westminster still 
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further stressed the fact that even the title of the Crown 
has to be accepted by Dominion legislaion and it is a 
striking tact that the title of King George VI in the 
Dominions rests solely upon Dominion law. The Statute 
also puts an end to the controversies concerning the 
divisibility of the Crown. 

In recent years the problem of Dominion neutrality 
has been discussed a great deal. The dominions of the 
British conmion wealth share many of the characteristics 
of the European ‘neutral group.’ They are small 
powers incapable of defending themselves against aggres- 
sion by any of the great military dictatorships. They 
have even less direct interest in the issues likely to give 
rise to an European war. They are all distant from 
Europe as well as disinterested in its more explosive 
immediate problems. Thus, regarded as separate 
sovereign State they face the problem of neutrality 
like the United States of America. But apart from 
the tremendous bonds of sentiment, blood and history 
and the exceedingly close economic bonds, they have 
an interest of national security that makes it practically 
impossible for them to be neutral as between Great 
Britain and any other foreign power. This feeling of 
helplessness is naturally galling to nationalistic sentiment 
in the Dominions. In Canada and South Africa this 
feeling has led to bitter controversies, over rights of 
neutrality and secession from the Commonwealth. 
Strangely enough, however, mspite of their desire to 
remain neutral, they followed the lead of Britain in 
imposing Sanctions on Italy, though they soon found 
out how futile it wns. In the present great struggle 
though South AfriccX postponed its decision for a time 
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and then came in one of the side of Britain, the other 
Dominions were the first to mobilise. Hence the problem 
of neutrality is not a .matter of principle but one of 
expediency and prudence. The Dominions are likely to 
decide on neutrality or active participation according 
to the situation in which they find themselves. Here, 
there need be no uniformity. 

What then of the future of the Commonwealth? 
The history of the various Dominions offers different 
solutions. The interest of Canada in the colonial ques- 
tion is secondary and remote. Her affinity is to the 
United States, and she has realised the importance of 
her connection with the States by concluding a number 
of economic agreements. There is also a movement in 
Canada to cut her off from the practical restrictions 
which her union with Great Britain imposes. There- 
fore it follows that her future is inextricably bound up 
with the future of the United States of America. The 
interest of South Africa, on the other hand, in the 
colonial question, is direct and immediate. It has to be 
noted that she is not connected with Britain by ties of 
sentiment and blood. The country has an overwhelmingly 
large Dutch population who have forgotten their native 
homes and have come to consider Af rica their land. Nor 
has the Boer War been completely forgotten. No wonder 
then, if she has begun to talk in terms of secession. The 
possession of Tanganiyaka and South West Africa has 
made her conscious of her power and she is determined 
to hold them against any encroachments of the European 
powers. So the future of South Africa lies in the direc- 
tion of complete independence and secession might again 
become a live issue. As regards Australia and New- 
zealand, they have not yet begun to revolt so openly 
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against even this nominal tie of the Crown, probably, 
because of their dependence on Britain for protection 
from foreign forces. There is no doubt that Australia 
fears Japan and without the aid of Britain her 
position might become hopeless. Thus Australia and 
Newzealand will probably remain longest within the 
Empire. The Irish Free State has already broken away. 
In all but name she is a republic. If she repudiates her 
eoimeetion with the Crown, which she might very well 
do, she too will have become a sovereign State. India 
and the Cromi colonies are fast developing a spirit of 
defiance. Indeed it seems that the j)resent war will 
probably see India at least a Dominion, while the other 
colonies will corresi)ondmgiy progress towards that 
status; for war is the most forcible of teachers. A 
struggle whose watchword is freedom must bring greater 
freedom to those who wage it. The present war is bound 
to rouse the citizens to a more vivid consciousness and a 
keener sense of their national dignity. In any case 
miless brute force triumphs in Europe there is every 
hope that the war wull bring political freedom to those 
w’-ho fight the battle for freedom. 



THE LAW OF DEMAND 
By 

C. W. B. Zacharias, MA., L.T. 

The modern formulation of the Law of Demand as 
given to us by Prof. J. R, Hieks in his latest work Value 
and Capital and some years earlier by Prof. Griistav 
Cassel in his Theory of Social Economy, marks a depar- 
ture from the traditional Marshallian formulation in 
that it is done without the aid of the concept of marginal 
utility. Prof. Hicks replaces marginal utility by mar- 
ginal rate of substitution and the law of diminishing 
marginal utility by the law of diminishing marginal rate 
of substitution, and carries out an analysis of demand' 
with the individuaT scale of preference as the starting 
point. This is done as he says, to remove from the 
analysis “ all concepts which may be tainted by quanti- 
tative utility.” The inspiration for this is admittedly 
derived from Pareto’s use of indifference curves, though 
Pareto himself did not, even after the discovery of the 
new method, eschew the utility concept from his exposi- 
tion. Prof. Gustav Cassel does the same thing on the 
ground that the law of diminishing marginal utility is 
an altogether formal law concerned with psychological 
processes and wholly unnecessary for the economic 
theory of prices. 

The objection these theorists have is to the use of 
quantitative utility in Marshall’s analysis of demand. 
In their view there is no valid method of measuring 
utility and perhaps not even the possibility of conceiving 
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it quantitatively. So they attempt to eschew subjective 
elements altogether from their theory and havmg done 
that, they claim for it a superiority over the old. Now 
if it is true that the use of quantitative utility vitiates 
the law of demand, then it naturally follows that the 
coneej)t of utility should be excluded from the analysis, 
and any theory which does that, is superior. So the 
central question that awaits examination is whether any 
justification can be found for Marshall’s method of 
measuring utility. This paper is an attempt to conduct 
such an examination. 

But first let us dispose of the question whether on 
general grounds a theory which contains subjective 
elements is necessarily inferior to the one which excludes 
them altogether. Now there cannot per se be any objec- 
tion to tlie inclusion of subjective elements in an 
objective theory, provided it is possible to convert what 
is subjective into exact objective terms. When subjective 
elements really play a part, it is not by arbitrarily 
excluding them, but by honestly trying to convert them 
into objective terms that we get a true insight into 
phenomena. We cannot, therefore, take any formal 
objection to the introduction of the utility concept ia the 
law of demand. As a matter of fact, a complete and 
satisfactory explanation of demand must take us right 
back to the psychological processes that lie behind human 
conduct. The supreme merit of the utility approach is 
that there is in it an attempt to relate objective human 
conduct in the market place to the end which it seeks to 
further. The attainment of satisfaction or utility is an 
end, final and ultimate in itself. It is an end in a sense 
in which the scale of preference from which the new 
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tlieorists start, can never be. It is idle to argue tiiat 
limnan beings bebave in a particular manner just because 
they desire to give effect to their scale of preference. 
The scale of preference and the particular conduct that 
is based on it are both mere iiistimnents for the attain- 
ment of that end which lies back of them viz. the 
maximization of satisfaction. It follows then that an 
explanation of demand couched in terms of ends is, on 
the face of it, more acceptable than one that is based on 
a mere instrument. It is immaterial to this question 
whether the supposed ends are economic or iion-economic. 
The end that the individual human being seeks to attain 
may be rational or irrational, economic or non-eeonomic, 
instinctive, habitual or impulsive, but there must be an 
end towards which alone means can be directed. One 
may, for instance, believe with Prof. Robbins that there 
are no economic ends and yet ask for an explanation of 
demand in terms of ends, for that alone will give the 
fullest revelation of human behaviour. This reasoning 
implies that far from being an inferior theory, the utility 
theory of demand if it can be legitimately exx')ressed in 
quantitative terms is the only satisfactory theory of 
demand. 

The next question is whether there is the possibility 
of quantitatively measuring utility. To investigate this 
jjoint, we have to submit the Marshallian method to a 
rigid examination. Briefly stated, Marshall’s method is 
to measure the utility derived from the consumx')tion of 
a commodity and to express the measurement in terms 
of money. Every individual is supposed to have a 
definite marginal utility of money, and that utility is 
used as the measuring rod to measure the utilities 
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tliat commodities j^ield. The question now is whether 
this is a satisfactory method, if we for the moment 
take for granted that there is a dehnite niargiiiai utility 
of money for each individual, this method will be found 
to be quite legitimate and even admissible in a science 
which lays claim to objectivity. All the logical require- 
ments of measurement are here fullilled. Utility is 
measured in terms of itself as is done in all physical 
measurements. AU measurements, physical or otherwise, 
will be fomid on reflection to be relative and based on 
arbitrary standards. Whether it is length or weight or 
volume or area that we measure, we do it with an 
arbitrary standard of length or weight etc., and exjiress 
the measurement as a ratio. We do nothing more nor 
less than this when we measure utility with the marginal 
utility of money. And if the measurement of length or 
weight can be given a quantitative significance, there 
will be slender ground for refusing it to the measure- 
ment of utility. It may, however, be contended that 
since the marginal utility of money is ditferent for 
different persons, it cannot be admitted as a valid 
standard. This objection does little damage to the 
measurement of utility, for if it is an objection at all it 
applies equally to all measurements. We may, for 
instance, ask whether the standard of weight or length 
when used by different people has an identical signi- 
ficance for them. Is it not true that a pound weight on 
the palm of a child of two is very different in the sense 
of weight it gives from the same pomid weight on the 
palm of a grownup man 6 ' 2 " in height and 45" in girth? 
The subjective smse of weight of that which is used as 
a standard may be and will be different to different 
persons, but that does not vitiate its use as a measure, 
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since objectively it is the same always. Similarly a unit 
of money though it has different marginal utilities for 
different j)eople, can still be legitimately used as a 
standard, for the objective significance it has, wa. its 
purchasing power, is at a particular moment of time the 
same for all. It is because money has this double 
quality that it is emmeiitly suited as a standard for 
measuring utility. Subjectively every person has a 
marginal utility for money which enables him to measure 
the utilities he has for other commodities. Objectively 
money has a purchasing power which is the same for all 
members of a community at a given moment of time. 
Thus it is possible to compare the money expressions of 
utility, one with another. 

All this has been on the assumption that every 
individual has a definite marginal utility for money. 
This matters needs scrutiny now. Unfortunately here 
we do not receive much help from Marshall himself. No- 
where in his Principles has he undertaken a systematic 
exposition of the concept of marginal utility of money. 
The incidental remarks that he has made, do not 
give us a clear idea of what his notion of that utility 
was. He took it almost for granted, and did not give 
much attention to it, for it was so self-evident to him. 
However, we have to analyse it in order to find out 
whether it is really suitable as a standard of measure. 

Money has no direct utility for man, but only an 
indirect or derived utility. That utility depends on the 
utilities yielded by the goods and services on which 
money is spent. If a person’s income is given and the 
market prices of various commodities are known, and 
if v?e know also his manner of spending his income, the 
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marginal utility of money to Mm will be seen to be 
identical with the utility derived from the least 
important use to which money is put. That utility will 
be the marginal utility of income to him. The marginal 
utility of income is what he will habitually attach to 
every unit of money that he handles, so that it is 
immaterial whether we speak of the marginal utility of 
income or the marginal utility of money. From this it is 
clear that to derivethemarginalutility of money, certain 
factors have to be given among which market prices 
figure prominently. It may on that account be argued 
with much ifiausibility that the utilization of this concept 
in formulating the law' of demand involves circulai 
reasoning. But this is not really so. We have here to 
distinguish between the original concept derived from 
given objective factors and the secondary fictitious 
concept that the human mind forges for itself. If the 
given factors exist unchanged for a good length of time 
as in the case of most persons they do, the marginal 
utility of money may to an individual come to have a 
significance apart from the factors from which it was 
originally derived, and as a secondary fictitious concept 
attain an independent status. A little introspection and 
our own personal experience of wFat others do, will be 
sufficient to confirm this. Such secondary fictitious 
concepts the human brain delights to create. But on the 
ground that they are secondary they cannot be rejected, 
for they are really ready-reckoners of the mind wuelding 
a paramoimt influence on human conduct. They occupy 
in the mental process the same position as may be 
assigned to reflex action in the nervous system. No 
individual person goes to the market and bids for goods 
with a mental vacuum. Every one of any experience has 
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already in him an independent marginal utility of money 
which he brings to bear on his choice of offers. This 
much is admitted by the new theorists, for in the relative 
scale with which they work, money figures along with 
commodities, sometimes have a higher rank and other 
times having a lower. This will not be possible unless 
money is conceived to have for every individual a utility 
of its own. So then the assumption that every individual 
has a definite marginal utility of money made earlier in 
the analysis is now seen to be quite warranted. 

We may then conclude that Marshall’s method of 
measuring utility is for all practical purposes quite 
legitimate, and there is no need to consider that thereby 
his doctrine has become tainted. This does not mean 
that the law of demand cannot be formulated without 
the aid of the utility concept. All that it means 
is that among the alternative modes of exposition the 
Marshallian system is equally valid with any other. 
However, one may be permitted to express the doubt 
wdiether a law of demand which starts from a scale of 
preference will ever attain that finality which in 
Marshall’s theory constitutes its greatest attraction. 
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Ljirir&mLj Lfp-irpmu Quojir^&tr^ 9ir^dQu uirf ppik^' . L^wiQ>s.&Bi^ 
{Bm^p^irims(3Sm \^ pm ibtnjbm^^iri mmi^pm, 

^L^irp ^ms^u^mL^fU ©jj/ Qufu/f<sg5<i0 ^jyLjaoor/ 

Qufr^ii Quir^w^ Ss^frm mfripmps&tr 

^iSuiSljTiriu Qup/ms^ijb Q^ss/r®^ sp<^^jrmjs^m , ^ppirQ 

Qmpm\ ^a>/F««-dar® uujii^ U€of pm^ QpiupS^^ f8£^p'^S(B 
Qmpmir^ ^tutLQm i^mLf pL8^et> 6TQ^pei>irLk mmuai^ 

<sFQfip^j[r ^lui^ Mjiwl^ m-mr^€^^(puir£^mrmr^ 'iiipp 

QpS{ip t9p(S6S p^(53^Seo ^pmi(^Q€um isTmu^Quir^d^ Qmir^ 
QuiuiJuLjp piufTjrirmeijL^m Smi^wm p piBifiei^ ffT(^^€fi® 

QQpm &rm^ 

Qa^n'^i^ c|!)£(|Qi|d) pgir§ sal^dr* 

(1) ^lu piS^ Qmir^s^Qiu m^iUfrmr(Ss:jmfr(Sih I i9p 
Qm!r^£S<3iBioSm£f} &}ir/kss^L^ir^; ^fkfEsmi^ Q^iupirea ^ ptSiJ^ 

^(T^ui!f/6l &Ql^^itll ; i9p Qmirt^is^^ ^pu^,So pcS^ ibfrtLQ mwmroiir 
^imLjji^isufrir ; iBpQimrj^muj ojifiims, piSi^Qiiiir^ ^pui9ipm^ i^u3 
jTpppiTfXn’pn; ? i9p QmfrySmaj^ m^iuirerr^ ptSy^eSled&sirp u<so 
(^Q^p^eOfT gpaoa= ^(i^mQmpmQm, si^m Q^.wpm^m 

<si^j pS)} QppeSliu U60 <sT(i^pp3i^dsfr mp^^, ptBi^m 
i§6mL^ ( 3 / 5 ®® SiLiJ^dQsirmrQu. QutrQmpmir* 

Qu{rp[rQpmj)j Qm^ibiriLQ b, d, f '(Sunmp 

er(i£ip^s^mflm (j^jSIssp ptB^ q^iu &T(i£}ppjds^d ^p 

udm Q^iiojQmmrQi Qmm8(^frsGrr, ^mm piS^ ^eod^mrp^pi^m 
^<3F(^L93=i35frm ^L^iwQ^asL^ioeomir ? piBQiptr^ g^0 Qufrd^err 
U€\> Q^a^irp^&Bio SpuuiTtS &3^m Qup^Q^ds^ ^mpQuj Q^frmerr 
QmmTL^irmtr ? iurrps ptBi^m spmud ^iruuQp pcBipflm 

gi^0 ts-es^, 
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(2) ^ ^jL£i/r<svym^ 

Q^t^LSii>ek)(njb<k Lj/^u^tijL^m mo'ir 

(sdM^mr.iMirem "^r^<s 

«§jsfr QiuQji^ S'l^(s^ mLLwmdsnJ^ ^eoaii, ' QiL^niy 

S<i(^irm u^&^m jijuiBiB^mir^i sirmruuQiM^ ^rmuiri eiJLJSLbfri^ 

( 3 ) €Tmm j^fSiuifium, Qi^ti^^Sd QL^iilim^(^ii 

QiCiirj^ Quiuif ^psofr ? miumm oj^JiB^ Qu^Q m^Qp^* 

^sifL^iTibii^i^mssdnrm^, QpmQm/S m0ih , jBfr(^£i 

QfidrQmp QoiML^fTuiT? 6^0!^ dr m QL^iTiJimen) ^uuisf^ jijuut^.Qtu 
A,ir{r6kmsQL^QjTLE Q^iu&j^^trdr jijLLmiirmrQL^^, ^sip^dr sQjr'tS'tL 
^iLi^iL^lL. Qia^A ^rntmi^' ^rre^pmpujtn Ljp^^mtu 

iLjih ^i^QmiufLjih m dr €ffi^d3s^<sumr(i}£i ^drj)j ^j^orrrif S&d 
^AQisou t9ifiiu!r^dr» 

( 4 ) ^ mujdrm Qt^irAm) m'mQ(^ir^Q^ j)jmpfSp0 ^iQpiipp 

ptSi^^Q^irpadr LS^uQurr^ppLbn mifi^ssp^i^r ^^^QdrpmQmir 
^mpmp r^uQujfrQuuQp ^Spil, ^m^ih Quir^^pQpefflmj 
uQp^iii Our0Ll®u uj^i^p^^merr QJL^QiJb IT tfi <si}irirpmp£&ir 
Qtsijsdri^uj s'dpjTuup^ed ^uQujfrQuu^ (b^ih, (frmQ^ssim^ Qi^rri^ 
QuiuJds Qpu^^iu^SddsoQiufr ^mQts^uupim^^d Q^wmrmQp 

^druirir ^L£)F^i^egs^ti9mir> 

s^iipiuup^p Qmppmrrsi ^mpiLjil ^mpiijQLbfr^ ^mpiujm 
^mpu-jQiMfT Qs^irpp^ri Q^rrdrerredfnM <^drj^ Q&^irSo^jih 
SSmd^ih S$7i^^5S^«s^S(t0.aps)T. (^drssr ^ptiuih ! tsrdrm S&seoirm 
0ipuuih. ^mpSiLQ tl^mpp0 siJi^iLjmrL^rr ? 

QuiuSQ^^Jd rsApsmLtq.^ auLQipirm ^i3ui3iiir\uQupLh mdr 
Qpdnrmr Goidki^rrii ; (§LLSoibfrQ<^&fl^ih ^didlpd ^i^uuqpiL ^i9u 
i9u TiuQup(^[}i pffmfL^iSiJLEiirt^ fSdrpm.u^m^dr^ih ^p^mru^p^ 
(ipdr^ uflurrmo^ Smi^tuir^ / inQ^nir^iuu Qunji 

sQmr ibL^LBiru^m, IS-iL ^ pq^dsttsj-ps^L^^ ^0 Qurr^^s^u um(oS 
jremQ QuiuJaerr «oa//rSajr, QuirerSeQium) Quir6kp 


^iBiLtr&^tSsdr 
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US 9 Si0wmr ^mmr/SeairmirtSS&Sm \j}^i 9 ui 9 .inraji 3 S&fr Ss0!r& 
m aw utu^aQm^ ^uQu!r(j£.^ 
( 2 «/i 3 utl®e 5 tlL-.^. , ^mimuQuw^ QuiufBQms^Sn Sa) 

^puiLQ msQ^Qdrpm, ' ' ■ 

, Sa0wm oswir^Am^a^ ^S(^Bi^p(^p p(^i^p(^mppirm' lUir^ 
mmumpi- ^wwiu'Imwm^ , MiUwiumps^maeSm^ . mmS&mm 

® 3 frpiTQihQuir(i£'S 3 .} w^tLi^u i^m ^m!ba<sMS(r^m^ ^ ^ 

Qji^aath, ' ^^Quwiso^ ^r'Q^if^iQs/rewL- ,,Sqi: 
awjf'p^p^Lh ^w ^y^wminwm mwCJ^QQpm, Qmrn&wfr : 

@.<s^S^ ^0 QuSuu ^ ^,i^BpmLB BiWiuip' 
QuwwBSajw ^Su.p^Sleo ^ €rQ£^iLjm€fr S0pmp ®®0. ^/SuQuwm. 

.s^inuipmw^ BpuLj^Qawdo QpstfiaiwuS^a&QmwmQih ; 
s^iiTpaih 0ipuuih luw^th mpui^u puuf. Qwwmintiwdj ^mmpd 
^/SdsQoimOii. ^pSosr ^irioh^Q^pika&Sid Qc^ium^ow^ili (l)uwmQ^ 
u9^imefr ojwirpmpa 0mpsiiwi^ [ 5 wQL^wiq,\uw£j Beo Q^irp 

at^a0u L^^iu BpuiBiSiiasmrim 3 k.,j£}j 

uwm ^mmpQoj 0p/d0ihujf. Oa^iuiu^fr^m atom, energy, 
force, power). ( 2 ) mwii pmpmdmra aptSippk (e-'-ii elec- 

tron, telegraph)* Lj^uQuimraerr QppeSeii Sijuufriijii ^dr€iBaJ 
mwii^ui ' airmra(BjTmwu^m i^werrmL^dileo ^moj 

Q^(sSd0u u^damwSsSQii y ^w^LnwaSIwir I i 3 jiiuirmw=uSm 
^Bjpmp ^etfipiriij mipmaqpisf.iLjtli^ (biL^ «jyj5/U0JLb*) QuW0m^ 

qpssip^ Qw'UjSd ^Bjpplm Quwdms (^wih ^fSiudah.i^wijbeB0uSm ^ 
jijQjpmpd0/Sdaj ^QpT ^wppiSi^eowp Qumifa^d Qaw®uu^ 
ib<sOil» ^uQuiuip puuwm^ui Quir^^piSS^soirp^mirm 
sSl- ^mw *••*■• * di?d (sawis^^ uwm^i^uS^imefr 

pw^da^dQawmrQ Lj^iuQ^irpaSsrr ^d^^Qp^ppinA 

^(Sfba Qa^efrawtu (zpsjwr® ^ih(y^(Sif)pmiijQiu Qmi^ibWL^dm 

iSmupfS €i}0Qmpm ^ 

{bWQpiM QinpaMu. Qpmpmoj QiLpQaweh'^pQisd Qpmp. 
0^iiQpa (SinpuL^Wi^L^m e^ipda QJi0ih Qw^wpa^ 

1, A eomprehensive Treatise on Inorganic and Theoretical 
chemistry J. W. Mellor-^-Vol I pp, 114 
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iLjiM Q^ffp^doiriiitM ^uQiuirQuu^io !ijfrQp!r0 pmL^iLjih 

QmL^iuff'^, Air mmump <srmump<SL^ 

(srmQp (^^utSlL^iSdfrili, ^isi>tSssemikmm ^mumpSL^ ^ 

Properties <srmumpi (^(Suu^€dQ 3 ^wmBajy^mr(Si. Solar 
System m-mump f^trSpj^p Qpn(^^ ; @rf?iu 

6 rdr(^id ^isS^so Qufr 06 rru® 8 p^^ Atom, IBolecule 

(srmuBspmp QpmpQtu uiruur^p Quiuiuu 

PP 0 i^Ln^ umtfiiu 3 ^(rm^ink^m ^pirsr u^erfliQmpQsr, ^ojois^tk^ 
Q<Bidsoii9Jo i$irii (s9^ir&o LBm^mL^iu^ir^<sfrfra^iMy ^fr^tap 
^ei)€ 0 frpQ}ir<Z 6 rrfiu^U 3 j ^lUirpjT iLts^h p QptrskS 

LbA^^Js 0 u U(o\) ^mpu9io CoaidkQii <5T0kp QfdfrJsi^ 

(y^mL^iUBJ^^ssmff'iijLh ^ 0 ppJ^ tSs jai&jStuth^ piB^ Quiiri^ ojstrxr 
QojsmQilf pSso Sp<SBQQ}mr®ihy (STtk^ui ij^^Qup (psuasrCgiij 

y^srmt m^ii 30 L^<sir ^Gh'emruf.i 0 ^p^ n^edfrs^j'SojmiQih wmp <^ 6 m 
€m(ipisffiL^iU ^d9^i3ai/r«afl w®UL^L£iiril.L^!r^* 

(cjQm&sfleo ^ uiLi^fr j)?j62Rff®5U/r^(o63j; i^uaiBin ^pj^mw SiS38Jd 

^SssTsijfd0!5 pfr^Qej.^ Sii^irmih ^mmLLm\uQiu i^ira^ Spu^, 
^<^eij 6 ssreiDLBeo)!US srn!® i3p0<i0u Quir^uuSp Qnsir^ 

<3sii» ^mpfreo ^eJir ^(Sir (Sii^ajQfimeirQisiiraSl^ppio QwmQih* 
mm i9i^pp 0 pflj^;<i 0 ^mQp <ssirio &rdrj:u ^(T^s^eoiratr^; 
iSSmp^ n^srdso ^i^im(Sdfr<3Sfr^» g &0 utrmop,^ i 6 ira^^pmp Qiuwp^ 
mmrirQm 6 m®ijbir^h , t3pufrm^^erfl<sifflmj:v 8 ed Q^^wp^dsfri mi^m 
miriBS Qiouek'if^ppirm ^mQ<so uirm^i^ 

ujrsQ (oLommLDu upS ^mL^i^ 0 uupm oiirLBiJi 
s^ihuipL^Tuu iBpQiLfTt^vBioSm^ piririrerruiirs ^fEiSQfsOiLur aiiripmp 
s&fTp pLB^ ^mfT^Seo Qmp^ S® 8 mpmif. Sulphur <oTmu^ 
+ {p^tSirp^m SQjTfT^) <sr<sirp up{k€S<sJ)S 0 ih^ ^i^ssu 
Ekaboron^ dwisilicon &rmu^^^Grr (um, pQo} 
um&i BJL^QiDfTi^ (y}missflSsi>i3S6Tr, Silicon (srmp g&0 p<osfluQufr0(stBm 
Quaji Silica {iBmr<k^ <srmu^@Q 0 {i^ enf^p^, juj^QeiSirm^sFi 
SmnEj^ ^mp ^ 8 ^mth^ <sTdrjn Q^/rA 60 «\)ir/i. 8s0(r=:Qd30=zdsio 
€rmu^S 0 ii^ ^mrL^iTQjpir&o lQsu Quir^ppubwmpw^ih^ 

^Qp SpiMfr^^ Phosphorus (phos QojisiflJi^pmp phero aifii: 

8 Qpsir) (STskump uirmosirih m'mjn ^L^isoirih (p[l^z=zL9jr<£fr8ppSo). 
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0a) ^tReoAtSSw m'mumpjSdr (^mrAmdaff^ ffrtli— Qined 

/9ril® (^mpu 3 s^mm , .'per, meta, ortho.^ ■ hypo, para &rmfumpmp 

.qpmpQoj ujTy j^jua- m-m(^>iQSL^ed!rii^ 

Qmu Quiu IT iSi^WisSmiuQiUfr^ Qp> 3 ^pmpQujfr^ mtmiiQiUW ^ 

Lj:ir(r0m QpmmpmiuQojtr Qpmm^tLQi QmtrQi&uuLLi^mQmir 
^mpmp ^uQuujff Qsn'ML^mifiuuQp picDii* a."£i. • (ooi/r^tl^ 

piM (Ohm)^ utnrQi^^ mireSium^ ^QjnnBiUih^ 

miLffirmoPium^ wdsm'i^tuih^ (pp/raffiuii qppcQuumm 

piE^ LhAmm-frQaj (bfrm ^m^iuwm^tJbtrQmurm* Qp^^ih 

(Lp(^mipp(p^tk Qu!r^m!rS(^^(^iMUi^ Sii^!rm tsiiiri pmp^dsfT ^mmu 
uQp p(rgmihy r^isoihj Qs^efr^ifliuil, mLJSiJbtrifimuJ ^pfrjriMfrms 
Q^asir^Q ® 9 G<£f< 3 ^ sSigj/rssr oJfrirpmp^Ssfr ^miMUcSekj ibud^ 

u&inufrmy mAm, lust tr tLi^.fu ^Qsir^piJ ^Qds(rp jiff 
Quff^oiffA iSp(^iM» &red(S €0110 LD iheow Qup 

a)ir0tL. Lj^pirA ^dQm ^Qi$m Q^ffpam miMtBp u(si^m0u uiufi 
Qpiru^A Q^AiLjiM, ^AQ<sd euffir SmtssrA^fp^ili 

ibih ij^irmrQ]!T<3s&iTu utuihQprrL^i^ Qs^AiusSiods&iUff ? ummOsirmefr^rr 
iSSfT^, L£iis!ffmjj)i}^[iju.<dr ^u.AQsff^(B QufnurQffu'S p Quqi^mLu, 

^p^<5lf)ipp^ ^0 Ubfssruutl.(b g&0 (Z/3£f€)/S0U UeiJff B3lh^SiLu,ffid 
^ 06 ^ i§AQ^ <ffr< 3 siM Qujx/Saj/rdb <srmu^ ^Amrui* 

Q< 3 Pirpsdsfr QpiupQ torQp^dQsir^ff^ii 

u€0 ^err, Qlsir^^Ui ^^pjfjm' 

U60 ^mpsrn- ^ffmruu®^^ (SUQ^iippp^^^. Quir^iLQ^ 

Q<3=!^Sssr jijjr^ffAsppfrjr S&o ^slElLi^s^ ^AosuQuff^ iStuuSp^ 
QiQi^Q^pmir^ 1932 ^ iBiULSmmuuLLi^ rStSLLu^uS^ ^(oa)/r<F^6g>cu 
^pfrjrLBff^ti Q<sirakQ u^&iBiffh.L^Am<sS p Quir^uuppQ^pp um 

LjmpsAsGff GoJerBiufriLferretrenff, ^(SifiOJ uffu^ Ljmp^Asemr^mfLh 
msi!^tSSuuiLuf.(T^^Qdrpm» adsoi^ Qs=frp< 3 s&fr< 3 = jjfmuMju 

pP(^ ^uQu!r(t£^^ gj50 SiElLu}^ SoJiSdsUUlLQ CoS 1 I^Q< 9 =£?^ 
Q^ssffAQui Qj08p^» ^ASeop^SJiw^ pn AQuffTifiijSs^Uiy wl^Ssu 
• ssdsoaSl^ua^ QiL^QLbffi^iiS^iiith ^LJi 3 iU(r<s^Qpih (Spffi^8iLf(ipmL^uJ<sffff^(Sm' 
«&o0.Q^/r^<5?^i= <3Fifl(SiJjr ^<^^p p(^^iUffm(SiSif^mr. ^AQmirir 
6iiffff pmpSm (ipQ£ ^Sp^irpmp jJi/Siipirskpirm ^pp(^^ ^Siuff^nt 
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Quiuiumu ueo iBjiQp^Qujip 

u^iq..pirmdanm ^ir u£l9eoS3^ Q^cujcf ■ 

fjp/jjLi^/DQ mih pirid^ j)j p jbtrQ -iBmuy^irQiLBfr^ 
mp(^ihui^ . mpLij^p p(Smmr if,: Qmidif i^y ' Q^iijiLjmjih 

QwmrQLh^ 

^d^irm pfrtuQiMn'j^uSeo QuirwirntM 

«iril®/i miiiSi mipsmm&Sm iLj^QojirSif pdso SpiB^ 

MpQp^» ^i^<Firm<S€ 0 !r^fr^ Q^iu^Qi 0 tM ^uQu(^pSmiup piM^ 
f^ffQ g&0®Lj/r^£i Ubpmft^ Qus-pjS^^Q^iM €rmu^ ^Qmrmrih^ 
BJ(^uLj<3:(^i(^p p(^iip sSii^irm ^kadstr p piBi^eii 

^SmiI 0uinu ufB^ m!pii!Ssuu(BQ£ii^£>i ji/M^ 
u&> iL/&fl(Sa}ifSifaj/r!i j^jojiQiuQuiT^ Q^^iup uio@«? 

u€i> QmQBiTiMuuLJBu L^mp^ik^dstr ^(i£^ j^^ui9 

a^m&fririr» p(^^puif uifj^eiiSsar Q<3=ijSJf {^<q 9 m 
irmirv^LLj 0 u 6 ir^a ^irm^irijb &rmp 

jil^p^Q^mQmp&tiy §)QjpjSSd ^irdbr® uS&r^foh" u^tsaflQwirQifuS 
^mw ^irmrQ fm^fkmuuiLL^mr (^mu^ (^jSUsp 

miijSpth, Quir 06 frirpirMriij tSuirmfl 

pirour {ipp^fu iSsSsos^uup^iU ^<ios€rr 

pvfrwnQiLjil p^trsnrQ^ QsftmrQih iSiJ(^Qmpm» lO/ra/oj 

iLi(53BQQjifQif ^QiBfjufsmrirQeohu <sr(^puu(Sium^ &Tmu^ iij(oSQmir 
QifiiS^ ^pmmmoju^ii 

tLjth ^inL®Qsirpm, ^uQu(^iiL^s^ (^QfiQQ}f9ifm!U^ ^^iriTfsppn'^ii* 

^Sjenjiufpjrs sio^A <ss€rr 0 Q{Upmp mpwtSppmir jrir^tr mf 
llSso Q^LLifiUfrsrmiTiSerr^ cgs©«£Or«^ p^ jijmmsrQm 

<3^fr!r[ippfr(^ih* jijsuif uSmS misw i(Si^ 

m!r^^! ^<suif Qp!r(Bpp ihpmttiHiiuim^m mirm^ub QwmQiM^iM 
^Q3if <or(k(^!r (bpQ^ajii)S(^ih 

^<5sflp{r6S Qfiif^^I <or^(^iM unksim-ui QuitmQ p pii(^<3S ! 



^suit: lEU)^ ^SsC(if!m)piiS!^ 

si(§@iF£{>£ £Q]sirL.if, ^(§GjEsl}6ai^- 

1928 •i£j ^uQuir^ isum lirf S^iLQ 

^ik>^.Sii9io u(i5l6ir^Qsfr<m‘if.0fi(S<;^m, iur«t-.r ■ e-.^ Qm, 
&^irLSi'birm^iujr€i]!rs6k ^r/k^eir j^dsomu:i ^SSojir,' mlb^ ^mr^^mdsi) 
iU6mm&r€0 ^i^SsouSsiim ^Q^QmiL^m n^0BJirsQiu^ umQmj)!'- 
iSSsdiuiiB^ - ub^opfJLQih unTL^fmm&ir - iLftmtmi 
(cLD^jih a)cS5^ii <sff‘6SdflsssiSu^L^&ir ' ' u^&Ssad^ifiiSiji 

^m£)j msrmt Smf^Qm^fr tsrmp Q^iu^ Sm^iiu> mmf^iii}). 
(Suiripps^i, ^€i>Qmif <£tu!ipmir» Qpir&r QptpiiiS^ik^ -jyjS? 

QuSiu eff" srQ^jT^wiB^m uamj^aj^ ^0 t$irp ^errQm^ 

LBrnifiOfi®^ oitTm Qpy^ijQM^iMy m ^QsrirS 

g]&0 (Siuirs^Sssr Qpirdso^iu* wmerrid oj^fkQi^ir 

ai/r/fl ^(!S’^€0<3Sf.d^mr<sQ€0 tormp (^^kjiso^Qub 

Q^lLl^^\ Fppio - ^p^eoirih ^m^iLjL^€k ^mnSI 

i^u9ir<i0 Qtsjjjd ? 

^ir^Q^i^oJ iBifLj ^0<si}!fl^ Qu0imQsirmL^miu^ SpuiBlp^u 
Qu&rQskQ^^ ^errmsa, ^pjSleo ^0BJ^ir Qumub ^mu 

Q<sf if io^ipp0 ^iBiu IT &f^uir(D63T6k ? ^fkQm Q&‘‘io^pp0(h 

^Siuir, ^Q)0Gir(^LD LjeOmLDLj Qu0S^!r<k Qurr^m^^ B^iap^mri 
Qmiff ^ii3irpQpfr0Sii'SjT. mfrirpmpaS^ ibojiiQpS 
u^^a9£rpQp!r0QJir 6T<sk(7ffiky Qs’ireo (bffOQpili Qufr0^ /■^a>(Xpii ^rmsn 
^lUuQun'if « ^iltn^irp pSq^m^ mL^ik^Qmtrir 

Q&fr!^sQ<ssir0m}Qir» 

^^irppsmu ^pQ0(^Skiir r^uSw^Qpfr^s^ (i^ihL{ei>&u!f ; 

Quirdfimp L/^0) u9irpQprr(j^<si/ir ; — 

iBmirp If iQ(iStr(|QJtr 

3L.€mL.m£s6r ^^brQu&k p&* 
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Qpmm^ 0IM ^0ej(pjr0 

(^iMmrsiJ^srrio&err , n^iSSir (hk^iuiM Qu(QtMrrmsm 

L/0s^/f«5si(r. 

Quir^iL Q<sfS^ Qa^^a/gpLo 

i^jTLj SdSfTLDmB [6m ^fS^sq ^iD \0imi s^s?m o^mrmfrs 

«jy0«'5^ s^erririip^ ^ uy^m 

Qu^mmuSm) *^si)/f/5^ tSsffu^/Sjgazrif^ «^QJ/f«dr 

majS^ mmrih (sff'Siu^. ^[rS£uyjiliUiLLii).mtS ^eoiw^mir 

9mm mimiru uiffSiu Q^SFiTj^f ^mu^mL^uj 

Q<3S!ra^ffiim - fems^ ^mtmten ^ir^nm ^QJ!r<3S6rr 

Q&^tiJ^ Lj6mrmfiiu^ ^Q^uumSiUfr&i^ ^mmm u!risSi(^Lh ^Aidsou 
Qufrmmilueom^ ^irmu^tm QairiiSffOir^ mir/SiU^* 

jijikQa 9 iptrQ^S Q^^Q^fbL^iM L]SQmQj>m. ^^jr^Sm/iS 

jij^m^inhiB /5/r<sa3r^’^/rA Smp ptSi^iiSj ^mju piressB 

^f^Qm0>srr^ 

■'2 

{bfrLLQiQ^iriLmL^^mjrpptrir &r<sir(^Qeo (bm^ ^smQpm 
Qpffdrjuojm : ^tuSiu piksm ^^iLQuiimdsiru QufreoQmj^ puB^ 
ibnQi^iki^th ji/mf^sserr (srQpp Q^TiiSik^sh- j pfB^m' mm ti Quit eop 
Quirium^^seirr ; y^i^Q^irdsO^t^Qm. QssiriSeo^Q&rr 0 lds} 
^L0IL/<£P 9pULj ; Qpu^ QtF^SWli ; ^l--ir/E70. ^ ^ ^iksih 

WonJQ-^md ^!B[b[r2u,^ Q^irtfi 

uirmt^iu ^S^iufs^s^ 3su{bp!r<ss(^i(^u t9^0, pcSi^f s^miu (svnft^moiu ^ 
QuirmQm (Suireau Quirp/nSiu Qu^mm (6<3SjorppW(iij4(Ss 

Qijtreir Qmjiiib^mQpeOfrLo y^9ii{Ui Q[6£jSefriQs(Sps^f iSuipmi 
jsm- isQiLQj ^q^mQmiiS^^dsn ^efflQup9 Q^iup^sQuirisOf ^6}}ir<s^&r 
^drjv piUjfi mddSisrr^ ^merrpmptLjm ^/SQosir&fl sff&rih Quirp 
QsnruSsoir^s (jyiuedaSAiSso, tm<sFQ3m 

(oufTiffOpf piBifiif [bp&^iLjm mfriLStyil wmjreQin^. Qwpih 

p^pp(^m QpQJirjrw ^m3=ppp(^i€i peSppisS^uj utru.&’^^ds^Sidbir 
i§jii}(^mir ; ikmm ^aSinh ^uS^th 
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mm? . Qud^ ' ' ^imQsir0 , mmpi0 

>iyav«0^€iiir ?'. ' ■ 

' '. (tpm^^m-frw , meo&oini 

Qu00 Qa=^6ii(2'ijD sa)isS ;■' Qmmofr'^SQ^^ QufftSfr^ ; Q&jd^mr 

€0^ ®aisr^ ; fBmpiLjQin j^mjSs 

^muLumi^mujp ^ps0ih Ljpp^l&o Lj^mip 
miLQiM; Qpj^iuSffd 0ppsi&^* ■ ^ii)Smiuuup;^iu: .■ 

mid eon ubS^&Bm 

umrLji0pp<s !b(r(B<356rr Qpfrj^jii ^ed^iiSm Smj:£}^ . ,i9iflSmp^. 

^(k8m)irm^m S^iufrtLQsm ^iLi^iriuil ; 

^ppireSuSSffdfr ^^<£Sf^i0p p^muiuSL^ih ^ pm ijb^uLjL^m 
iSmtfiiai >3k.S 8mL^^0w m^iSp p Qpififi^iih 

^S«?o§so mmp uiTL^iM uBr&fIrSs&fBSd. {S{iiLi^Qm>tr 

fBfrui jujirSujSo SSsOuSJi^pirm <sff Qt^riQmQ^iii ermu^ik ^ ; 

ibm^ n^ujiriipm 

6rSd&^(rQiM Smpetr&B ^^A^uuiLL^^dQmpmm piSt^jSBj mih 
isirw iSidmuu^^m dSm^i 0mpQm. ^(kSsoppirdo 
<^B)Ssii / ^iimQih (oT^S^tMf \sjpm u^ummdp fZ^^BiuirdC) ^Lhinoif i 

^diQeDii) ^mm3ji>(^iU <^p(^!f ; 

^r^mmQiutr ufre^iLjih <sSlp(^fr; 
piTEj^i^th ^ihfSIiu ir/r@)r Qs^e^o/^ 

piB^m QpiTL^n uppju Guir^^if. 

^^P^QiaiTi^ iSdsOojUiy ^^tLi^^mUy wnr&^mi^iLL^Ui mikQ^ 
jjyo) ^fwQss, &jfnumLD (£" pjS^dp ^L^p£su QufrujmLtiy ^pih 
pmipdp ^L^p^ LDpih^ <3SL^smLDi0 Lbfr(0tS n^iflmUi&?m(Saj 
S6»r3(2p£.c* g&i2^/^0 ^fkdso ; 0jpuufk ^u^Q^SfTBkL^^, -gdifidp 

8dpSm^0 ubw^ ^irmiup ^lLQuuitQ Qpn^d 

pS^ i siLQu Smri0 LceBdp^* (StD^Ljisoi ^ioisQuBm 

^ia^^tuirio idiruci ^mi^dp ibmmuhuS^iJi ^minQiu ismii 

^Ifidp mmpmp iSemQth QupQBismQtJbfr^^f f^iD^^Siu 
Ou0i0Lh rSsSu Qu0&0ih ^rrei>p^iQmpp ^lu^kiS^ sl^So Qaim 
efrti (ouir^a uirujd^ Qu 00B3^ <sr p^dmf ^enSiuii mmurnp^ 
Q^fj^€o(SQ)mfrL^rr» 
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Qj/mss ^irtrm 

Qinmm jnriuir. ^ojif ^0(ii9u umSii 

^C?<so ^ir^sk^iTLSjL^m msikss inA&mr to^r^^io 

Q^tuS’S ^ludsd Q^s^msmjr mirsL^^ 

<sff isawm^^ ^tBipir 

uifiipiSjfii Qu(i^mmmuj \^psr 
rntr^m Q&frmru. fSedp^u uppQppirmu 

QuirimSoj^ ^ qj57 Q}ir^Sp(^Suj p[rujuu!r€i>ir^J=^ 

^ Q^irio^io @LtL)/ffii/ piS^J^ Qs=[rm(p so ^ m-eSrp s^mfi<Sij iSpiip^. 
^ pi3^ ^£^Ui (b&O^^QmJ lS^ SfTpik SisSfkp^, ^ (^IXlSitL® 
mfrifiQQsoaui ajfnh\ <^mp pmLbfrm m^mrjfmj pSso (srQpp^o 
piBmjfi susmrsi^iM uso 8msu LjedoJif^SsurJ^ Q^ir/d^ 

^mubipmi» Qpd^QBJisOfriM piEifi Qfiips&ti J Q&^iBQajsOfnh 9!r 
^0ppub, uni(^p pfSp^ eQdsfrtuffQii uwsomimtrij /7>/ri(g/i 
piB^ ptStpo^mL^aj 0ii msdiJ^QiQp 

^(ipjrtli iSmdsrr QiiSjrSsinLij^ (6Lh^ Qp<s^ uAp 

usnsS sr(t^i^Q uirti^^ir. sff jr Ssrr^(^ S. g&. Q, LjeooJif 

t3S, (SuirmpBJif^^ piSip&sTp pd^fScQjr m€i!pp!rir6^<sfr» pirmufl 
^&mii9soir spSIpik Qe-mpsaJ <sm^3^muu 

i9md3(r srmutoijir* 

jijdr£ii ^sr(r^iT(k^ ^pjistj aim piriu QiM(ri^dQJodso* jijp 0 <^ 
piSy^mi^inp ^eJiM^uLj Qs^frios^jii pjnodrjja^ uir^StDinr ^b8iu 
^frff umeSsi^ih ssio^ifliSs^iM ^Qiiiruidtu QiMirmpflSo <sFmiMApmm^ 
piB^mnkQm Qafr^m<3k,L^iM ^^ssSsodso; «^<s;a/Lo gpiy 
piTiuQtMtrtfiu umiJ]Q<3F\usi^<k Q^m^u uiosSsoi 
^ir&)ih ^mL^iupiTrS p!EJ€^ ^^eaefrirJ^Ss Qmmjjii S^.nrms 

ii9so p€sflpQp!r0 ^0iSU^edn^jrSsi} m(^ppmi. QmmB 

u9l^P^^ sik^Slssh- usOGiipmp ^&mp^ msssQtM 

iMWQffmm g00<5i) (SiftmubuSeOf Q^(^fk^dsO fSiutMA ^<mmp 
(S^S^so m‘ic€0fr<i (^smp^asf^iM i§ii(^ti* 'pS^i ^hommQ^tM srdrj)} 
Sdm ppmir^ wiSpj^iu L9mi^uui0(oi> ajir^eij ^ oiir^amsmn ^ip(^Lh 
^sSmiMU^iM ^soaQ pn'(i^,^ msiuuQp S0iJOLh iQ^<ofrfsQ<3sn'ss8t 

z— .(53ryr, ueSH^iMir ? 
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BBJ 6 &r €ruu f , ' 

,, UGOsk BTUU P 0 BJ IT tr ^ 'Z . 

Qu[f(^ Q^uu f 

V|,^6TtiO./ijS-|30f£s?, -, - 

L^mQ. 3 \ . ^Q(^Qi^mQ 6 i! 69 u uir<^i^^uj 0 il ^(^Qmir.: 

^uQi^ ^S 5 i?<# f^ir(^ih 

^®LS(i^i0 Qim< 3 ^ <sTi!^ 0 ^{F(^m!r ? 

OT®s«rr BifT^Bith &ni!mdr (SumQ^ih 

^i£lip (ipi^!Si(^ 

€rmp Qpiim Spd (?<SLlt— jg?* Spui (STihsm 

mdso 

j@0ci'yr li&Q 
^pumu Sm® 

mfri^oj fsih ! 

■■■ *■■ ■• ■ ■ 3 • 

Q^SFdrp p^QpmpaSii) ptS^^ ^ioS 000^ qpmpmujp 
prj^sQiu^ ; 00l1(B mmu ufri^Qm. mirmreum ^QiBiijdr 
(sSefTfkSi^m, pifi^s &-(S 33 r 0 £i « (^mrih (^ppfkmdm ^\up 

ppliLjii ^ppii) Qssfri^mojp pfrm ufTL^to^irLh I @© 

m<sFu uiru.ed{rQLnir <srmp Q^fr^sh'mmuSed 

pfrmr, (jptlezoL- ewiou ufn^^Qir ^ 0 SiJif* ^puii ^pu a3a)^^o ; 

pco^Q^iii g&0 LDffO0(?LD Quflin ^Q^p^Sosr ^^mriSSoST 
€r(i£>uusi]S^BO^. Spls^ <zpp ^gysyrsSA «jyai6^ luib^th QCSedmL^^^ 
Qedihufka^ {aff^^jg)S3r» <g=LD(U uii 9 pS Qiniri^u 4^53510(0 iu/r® 

^io&S Qpiq^mppftmQm «jya/^ ^pi^<k (sa^mLn 

iSfk^fr fSipio Quirei> S&dULjpiriiSpj^}* 

Q&^m^Soy.. 
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GcfEiIo/T Q^dra^ i5?P(S5 

€i-&hri^ihLj ulIu QsfrufTi* 

“ <or(t£^)Q^(rQ <5rQ^^^ 

j@6t»c9=^'^6& sili^ ^ei)<3F<3sCif.i Q&Ofruif Giceb 
ufrilmL^m sili^t ^T€sr Q^{Tmrmi^iL]!i^ ; ' 

ufTOJisf stlHf^Gsr Q§d(rm>jQm(^^ ^^Qunr ’ 

<3sp(7r^uj ^rekesrio uir&JUi? jujoim 

mirdQSi), fSSfrQL^/Siqih iMpsudr {bri^irmmwm ^ojiJrm^Quwi Qpmpmp 
^^tuirpmMXiiii Lf^liuj}} fS^mpiL9m 

OTio§50(U/r« j)jeijdr Ui^ppfrdr, Qi£)jmwu^th ^v^mub 

iLfmrf^il (flLDsSLL/f0<i0ii {Sl<sop^ ^eoiSiuu LjedmtM 

uuLQili Qufrpir^, Qt£;j^i0u Lf^su eued^d 

0tj L/^iu &^mrir(Sij piS^ LLS^i^iQu tj^tu ^u9ir ^0 im ^p<3sdsrQ 
QiLfft^iiBSo •3SpS6ik(S<i ^eBmpsdr^ enir^dm^miu oiiroifl^ u-iuirp^th 
Qptri^ed Qpfr(^p^(Sed ^mrsmeoirj ptx>^ ^dso 

iSiuinp^dr ^i^mLDiuirsi Q^frmn^frir, 

(SLL^ ULfi(^ /563r0 IjSsSflUU UL^eSicSsO ; IblTdSlBsQfilii 

^/SiuuuL^eSeoSoO* sdso^dsrr ^eosSojfkmdsir iBsS^ m 

QpmpuS^ QJL^QlBITI^U ua^lLjli upjJUlh g50 LjpiM^ 

^!rQj^(<^mpeii LGj^jLjptl ^^pjvd QmL^aSQeo piBifiir sririuJ^S ^mL^u 
ulLl^j^^ Seof QpajpQimreo Spii^ uso &^<sm<smLa<sdr 

Quidrefr QundrerTp pdso^iriLQQdrpssr. mwiipio ^suppeo jD^rsp/S 
«]&0 QuirQ^tL^^ ^irinLjLh ^Q^th^p^Ui Qu0fi^<oifsFl^th isihiMoif^ 
Q^Sso <5rmp ^<sm utfi fStuappu uQQp^, Qibp/Bi ^mSsmi 
^wiLiq-^^iM (^ppfli (^ppQub (^drp (BsSinr ibQiSdr^ u(^p 

IBtlLDQJir ^ppdsOS^ SrlLuji. QlUfJ^lhp Ulfifkmmp 1 

Q<9^mp pdso QpmpaSk &r(^iip ^ikQmirppir eQ0p^<X€rr 
.5=®J3rL- ts^WQ^pfk^dr mojjrii^uufTiuik^dr effjrsdsrL^ir Ln&ssfliS&rr iblb^ 
^irfruji=S &Qefr^m<s eScLt^esr^ QubSsO iBiTiLQ 

Qpempmaj ^tLt^ ^<sod3uj<3= ermsu ^e9<sif)ps^p ^(uppk 

^^njmrirpk jifeihrmfsoirir uuSpSiSek 3pmp ^iB 
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; pm mirO thmir pwm m'mp (^j^Soj 

QpB.ajQiJb Qpiueuili^ pi^s^ ^miQs ^p&iff 

&}ySu^Qmpmi', ^ ^Qgisumjr QaJ!r0QSir &impm(^Lh QpSojppfrid — 
pm^ &rpi^jrpprrk t9p ib^iLmt^p s^mti^Mppk ^ - 

ermu^^ pir^iri^^m ^p^ ^0 sllLl^p^Q^ 

^Qij:iS<i*s}rSk> QuSiuQuir^ ^pQps^ppfrmr Q&^irm^m ; 

^ ^P&^ ^k&OBJir ^is^miiismrirs m IT ^ 8 mjS IT » p^msm ^srr 

i^!r8 ' u:ipO(^0^m .^mQm 'jijQ3^S0 ^£^-(S>eir 
OiLff^ : §}uQuir^ [siri}<3smr LjQp^QimrQ L/(^^io/r«5? d? Qt^f^ 
p.ir,S^Jih y^iS L/dkessflaj Q^ksi}p^ 8 mS(^pfr 

Qptumj s^fruu) isrmu^ , ^pm s^ppireu^ : ^(Suir 

<£f Lhup^k 0^m>69 p^ 0 m 0 ik ^^p eTiipi £^ir€ 0 p^£}m Snsj^sir 
^ 0 d 0 ii (ST mjyj Mdmuu^ psijjji, ^ Smp Qs^ksim 

fSfflk <£F0tl®LD QisQ^^miTtSisTr ^ isfrduirr ^L^€ij^iLjm . ^p pmpiijm 
isihi3<i QL^dQQqjfLJb^ mirm m^^L^uuQL^irih ^ iS«OT®£i 

isrQ£iii^QQsii!rLh. €ff’^^^rS<s\)r ^ prtm. 

^pSm QpsFiM Spii 0 £^dQL^€Smj}Sy ubdmmr 

<srk(sdiri:i ^L^mi9puQumj)i uimfipm ^mLj 

Q^fUiLjiii &^iui 8 iu ^soiLSmii, 

“ ^lo ^srrsmh ^(SorLf metrih Quffliu &^ist(5frih 

QpfrkgifsO^ ££)<5&<5S(SHr sreosih ^mQp (srm^ih pfritfisksfrih, * 

^ g&sarCo/D 0««0pu» ; ^0(S3j(Sm (Spsa^ii^ (srmp ^ lUfr^ih 

^Qjr ; ajir€i 30 il QmsiBir [ (srmp ffTSserffaLj : ^mas ptB^i <gsks 9 [i 3 m 
uium, 

tbiM^ ^ &^(ipssp^m eS&treijii 0 ^inr^sajii^ ^ Q^UiUuS 

0i0 Qisuirir ^ssajiii ^ 0 uu^y ^QpQpmj}} Quiumi^pp isuy^mup 
piQQ^. ^ppp Guiriumubf fS^iutrk aiisp QibQii p^inQibfS^ (srm^ih 
®L.aS/fisir ^0 Qlj0/5 pp^aiim^dstr ^piraurmi Q<3snrmrii^,0uupirkf 
ptElLpmnk 0 ^iiSxnli ^u9jrui ^mrQsanr^ajih pm SSso psrrjrir^^ 
^m<osB (sri^£pjL^m ^(SOik^QmQi^str^ ^msF usoajui Q^mQp^ p^ 
Qp^Ui utsdmjii g&(5rfl <aS^ 8 (u ptS^m SmpdSiuir&urja Qibdj 



euiTirpSi, idSiu Qu(^Lnmdr—aimrmiL^ eair^ 

eum&r&i lumrmreo. inpih^asiiiM 

jijeiiirs^JSpLB^LtipQur^, 

^^^ih^(j^^sm^GrrmQs[f0^un'iu 
^sQTu^ 0uS(i£<i >£trfir<suwiu, 

QLM(5k^]ih ^t£?|p/r<^a5 

t/<ffi^Q^/rOT oeiD/f, umrQL., 

§!<s^^ fji£lipsk dsSdOsSm^ms 

S>^€0Q^ ^&fl Q^iupffiu. 
^^SiihfjuSli^Smp^i£n’uu<5srQi^? 

^pmtrf, piiSfQu^ir li. 


^wu^irusrujmr(y)w 


(Vidwan, M, Aruaaobalam Filial) 

L|^air QuQgijbir^m^. 
^(omQsLL(^ {i^ekmQw/ ^iQiu^erru 
Qupp Qpih p £ • ^06mtD Qu^mins&ff": 

^/iSiufrpiTifi€Oir. ^m^SmsA ^djQosnQ^ (^piLufr'S^im sirmru 
uQti Q^irpQ3^/^(ss^ijb QufrQ^fLQufrS^tM sputr- 

0mT6trpmp<i ^tu<kLj6i3!r£iipm * ^{rmQ(i[ffi 

Q<3^iLJiLiLL'6S6rr (ippedTS ^^mir<3smr ^rioeiurmp/iS' 

^Ub ^(T^i(j^p<^m !$j)iijbmtfk muiipfr pm 

OJiTSir^^ {^thQ^iipdS^ [SiriLis^io QpwmpSiuQp<sS^m^ 

^pm Q^ttpQufTQ^iL &rmm'S<£'(^uiLL^ Qmpj^iQtn^r^iuwmd^m 
Qoipjjii /5/rLlL-6i/0fi ppQ^trmQqffmmw^^ mftj)iULL.i — QsinLuir 

QmL^tufTir U6^0ti ^pSm Smsr^^ Qupj)}ppLn^(Sspp QupjSSm 
^mubp^^ <3rmm3p^ ^mLfjnQmpm Qirmu^iM ^€i>m^ihp Qpfrm 
0>LD. ^ikmimijb m‘60(sd(r<5i}m^iufr^[h QtMuauwQL^iu^iu j^pQp£j(^p 
^(T^<i(^p^0^ii(^^^(Siiwppio iSjrilit3(U Quiflojinfu&ofr ^mjr <ssak®eir 
m-irsrffuS^ci^ ^uQuir^ Q€0(Sijmir^&i{^^ uSQtb 

(Siiip^ir ^mirQtu ^m^Sm SL.mrmL£>u Qu}r(ii^^ma<sm(B 
^mLj^ppq^ &^pStu&flp^ oiq^Qmp^, (sumr^q^sam tEmeijih 

(oiJii^^p^ei>(S<sir}ri(^y ^^metfliu Quir^^ tqmM’ppm Qmmm, * 

SQ^uQuirq^m Qpfrmp eSiBp^eS ^mir ppmm mm ^ai/r ^mnu 
uiruSiTQpiji uffjrfnLQSmp pWiS^m^ ^isLLQmsraS&o 
^li) ^QjTfTQJi^ Qiu(Bpptrmruu(Bpi^ Quir(f^ppQpmL^ajpfr(^il^ sSoS 
il9p Quifitum^ p^ Qajmi^ Qpui9 p^mnAsu Quj^m 

S[iu{6[rL-.ir piriSiup/Siu ^iriruifrQjpirjrQtJim^Lh Qu^msiruiBmp^Sd^ 
^0i:0/D6yf?«3r Q^irpQuir^GhisSsfTiLitJb (srQppirmr 

Sew^eyr (ybmpmtu^ Q&o Q^djiLjil^^&fflm m!Tu9isofr<3S SmdQi^fnLQpQei) 
^^mCJBmiruSm Qisirs^Ubirf^ih^ PSih ^thuisifL^if ak-ff-ppua^mj^iiiih 
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t9pi siLj^<oijm (srii^^irBspmpu^ijb j^mmirQp Qujp^mQm!rmmrtm& 
€ruQu!r(7^^ iu/r/f tu!rJmwium Q^iLt3^ iMuQuw(v^m^ QLBtuuQuir^m 
mtr^u QuiriuojirQiJbiri^miL}^ 

piTQf^iji usOQjssitSSuSffOinnrijm^ ©^mrmub Li^iuQpmp^^: 

{LjiW m^!Uirf^Q)Qirm-ump j^mw ^eBm^siL ueoSt^p^ik «/rOTa)/r£i. 
^QJP£J11 lL SedSUQ^lMfr^i! I — 

** Fpskp Quitq^^p QufB^oj^i^is 
<SP/r63rCo<2J Qssr6ur<sQ<5StlL^ 

€rmu^ L^p^^evmjTu 

pm s^eQ Qssfr(sBa6rr{r€0 iBmpwpirQmekj^i 

fur/f Qs^irdoisaaQ^LLL^pinu ptrm Qupp Quw(t£mp 
u9^th l8<s: ixQifiQjirerr jij pm 

Qtu(^^iu uSQLJb(ffOifi^ir^ Quiflsiw^(^Qtjbmei]ui QatLL^ptrQmmmjUi 
QpiusiJULfiSOQjir ^plajpp(^i sfrirmnS^ppik QeuemQQiEimd^i^^ii^ 
^Qi/rtsaflsar cB^p^^mL^ Qufr^sijwm^aS^iM G<s?Lli— 

SpuLj&im^ QufipiT^Sp Quifi^€iid(^QLBm6ijiB Qu^mfliUiku[r€0 
PITA’S ^jStuirmLBuSp Q<siLL^pfTQiumeiijfksk./iS@^[ Q^menjiij piriii 
Qjm<ss<S(^ ^enSmmuiSm jijoo^ tSSp^s 3h.puuu,L^^ ” 

<o7m<Sijih S(Sir<s^(TfiUi (srQ^^iLjmefririr. ^0piriUy S0<sijppibfr6rr Qpp(k 
iMOjpm^ Qi^iriufr^thy pssojfrj^i &^mrmjiLQ&irmefr ^oj^oirmuMUirik 
sa-i— 1^ OuDcS/s^ pmiSiJiUtSi^fB^ ^iBpt^T^jmfL^ir 

0£i) w(i]jppppfr^iB) QuirmpiLju9id(^mmjr^miu.fr(^th Qf^wmir^m 
^jmL^iip ^mu/ijsserr ^SssrpmpiLjiBp^^^ pmLBi!^iSm^mFl(7^<i^ 
ueOisOirpq^^Lh ^mLj£i/p^ii LBiS&srss<smQ ^€iJm^QiuiLj£3Qm(^6rr^ 
^UiiB<smy €7 ^ir<S{r<o^p^So i5p(^mr fbpQs^iim^s^ u^^smL^iUi^iup 
pmSm ^amQ^SuuQ^ Quw^^ 

^/SujuuL^TrmLouSm Qufrps&feiJmsQiuemea^ih^ <sa:<s® 

Qs&rr^Ss&frir^ fSmp>ipfrQmmj)j^j}Smjmi^aJfrn' <3k.p^ QsLLL^^mr&Bio ^ 
^uiSpuutTQmuLJ^ti Qu0ii(Supmp QupqffQeOiu^^etrtr^ 

®^mm^fij£iipsQm ^pdm^ Sput^oim^ Qiumeijtli iST(i£>^iU^ lSsu 
Ou/r0/5^£i« ^snirofflm iB^sp ub&pQupi^ 

^%srQtirS(^ih Quir^QiiTtsSm ^pSmu Quir^^Q]m<3S Qiummjih^ 
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QmiLis^mqj^pk^ iL/flppirs 

eSsk & puijmm^Qium&iim SL/S^Quesfl^ih 

^ p pfnmm 

QupjSmua Qu^ufreo^fti^ ^tusduirs 
QiUsw’ti«'0^(g)ir/r^6Ss3r Q^LLL^pirQiijm‘'ppp(^ €S'5a=£— to 

WQ^^mir. ^moj f9p<s. 

fSiM >^€0e3iiSp QuSiUjriroj ^aui^iTL^ir 0/D& mi&rj^u uirim 

Q^koj^ir* ^irdrQq^Qmmi Q^iLL^pirij , fpmp 
Qu£^muu!rQmmQsiif p^mp ^wm(7^mrmuimujp 

pir^m r^/Shis^ LbQ^mQmmu^ QupuuQQmp^, pw^m 
LnQ^pS^tM pisirif satriLjiQsLLQu QuiB^inQippSii 
5&0 p^mp<i(^ih ^mri^irpki ^^pds&iufrQtnmu ^mririi^, pirmiuu 
uppli^/iSuj ^<i(^piL ^0pmp g&0 pimpi QmpjBm^p (Jp/du® 
S6ar(7y/f. ^mpSiipt^miStu Qmirmmmi^ ^!rdr(S(^JTfr3iU arSilL- 
miriijtji i^ipS^S p^&meiijrirQiu uio€0{ru3jrQ]msTtLjil giJ0/s70 

skiLij^ ^eumjrQiSfTxzQf (tpif.(^iLif. sinLt^p 

^(j^ipm^Q^iiiu ^mxmS^krQmm, mQ^pQpmdm 1 

(Slum p p> 3 ^irpm eSm^iumirSsOf m3 LLL^(y:i^ eiiir ^jrir LB^mL^aj Qupp 
t3S0ilQu0fk (^emimm&rru^Ui Q^iupSQgid ^jj^Q<3Pium&^u^ih utrnirtLis^^ 
sk-ppOpiTL^mQ, ^irQ<sFf .’Sm^mp^^pp (tpmSmlSiuirinrtu inmm 
mir umir QisiSilkt^iLi^u y^i8Ljiridpmxnru3^LD ^irwiBBmuQupQffw 
0Tm0i8mif ; iSmSmuiSiflfbp SmLB^mr m^ssSjfiibpirkiQuirmi taa/&o 
Smu^mm ^mdofrisirppm O^sFaja/ir^Sr ; ^sseo sirppm 
ppQmm^LB qppQpir^^iupj^LB Qppp^L^mjotnr (y^oimir 
Qiuiruu ^pQpirtfieQtup^tJi ^^ppmS<S(^mL^tuirm 
^pp^m Qfiirp^Qujmii^ ^mpifl ppirQmmjiii Q«s^/ra)a)^0 mppm 
i^Qmqjfm ,* pm^ii9irrS(^ P^iomQmm(^pm pmdmu umihp £6k 
^iS/f«0 fbmmQmmi^pio ^j^pm ^Qim Qu0^U)«0 ; 

LBm^(6lirdQ^mmirtJb ibmmQmmpQm QajpLjmL^ajp!r(^Lj:i* ; 

Qljiu(3s>ii §^Q^Qp^p p^nJj^^srrmwQm ^muiiiskru&o Sfk(^pd30 
^^ump^p mmfL^/Si^ptrjrfr pSmr^ ^ipmri' (ippeQiu &rmQmfr0Ui 
pirmpiTt^Q^miup ^pp^m uiuQmmQp ^oSm LL^iSm pmir ^ 
idsppmQ^ii LBppm(^tM iS^th %.a9fl^(SiMei>irp 

■111 ^ ' 
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jilsudssru Quwp^Qmpmw ^ msirmmifleOfrpSi) \0jpQmpl 

i9mtpiuirs^ ^jririMSssruQunriso^ Spiipmir g&0®i/0 

iSeoif* ^pS^k piif (^iSi3Q}!rp(;7^^m ^mium 

^/r0ti* /f Qp<mmir QQS<krSuei> SujpjS! QubdrmLBiLjpp^ tufrpeQmr 
^(szjfi ^Q^fkpmtJb LjSp^ith «^®i0L£). Smjni's Q^a^iiJp 

u!r€i)mQis^Qujm£V sh,jS(y:iU^pp!rirm ^ifS^uSp ^ij:iuir&k.j^iii u/tl- 
^ ■ 

ii^pp ^skQ^irskm' Qjfr^<ssi/ Qstlu^ lcs^u 
Qupp Qu 0 s^^ 

^skp QJsurjS^ih errPLDQ^ QJtrwQJ^ ^q^^sih 
^pp QutBiuQptr ^ojm^uj ’’ 

^rmupiriM, pm Ubrndmi^ ^wmQqjfQmmi QaC^i^pirm FFmp 
Quwq^^P QiLmp (^piL S0pmp gS0 piimpi 

Q<spjpii Qp^sitLiT'S “ Lnppeum Q3=[rmm mw^^tk 

Qupp ^m/S^Lh*0^.0*^.*QuifliuQpfr 0€ijm<5saj^i^m ’’ Mm^a 
Q^frdo^iLjik QuiTQi^Ssirit^ili <STQippw€mu.mir^ ^uuwL^doU 

iifp^ Qf^iriSp u<s\> Q>3Pi]u^S6rr LjtsO^Qmpm, ojerr^^ii ^ fbiixsi) 
Lo^Sm uS'mQpQpp ^0 piruSm mm /S^miu ^/Smjrirp 

eSlm-j pFmp Qufr(i£i^p QuS^eud^ QwmpQ^ 

^0 piimp Qinik m<S3Jp^<i ^jjspffon'io Sj}ip^p<so 

Quir^iupir^ir^, LL,s^mL^iU ^pp^ QppSiU 

ii9p f3S0p^LJbir u90uuQ3m pkmpiUT^Sm ^ ^jTirmM^mL^iu 

iaff Q^iuSOfSB&rru up/Bp pajjfpm ^AQtk QstLQih \sjfB(hpmpmp 
ii^ua rS&sr(a3p(0<s Q^irAQ €}J0Qm(^J‘. ^ ^^(Bsmr 

£S^,ip i9mm0w L^pioBJiru QujBmjB ^(srpiBrn mmiu<5Sil 

QmmuQpfrif QpflP \gijuuipffOQip Qu^ 

LB£)di^!h ^iri^ ^^^£>ipp(^ <srp]Qjirti9p^ QppSeo iurndmu 

Qupp ^mpl^ Qmm^ir, iBmmf^ iS^iSsOuSp Sisap^m^ (LpjBppir 
Qmmp Os^oj^p ^ pi bjjtilj Qmir^tuir^il ^Q^rjfi^ppfr^fk 
Q<siLu./Bip Quirip^y (tpm Qupp ^irmQptu^iU 
tu(rtS ^ mdsoQium (SuetrUpm miiiBjrpQpirw^Qefr^ <orm ^muis^ 
y^UpS^ ^ifjefrp^ y^ppir^peSm, ^jrmL^irBspir^ (sQikeQ 

^pp Q^ti}^ s!LjB^i^ L8^Ss0(i9^mj)j ^ ^(S{uirp^^0p ^0LhLjfEi 
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«ra); ujr<»irfnij&ff'u u€0qwjm {^mpiSjri^ 

,^ppQemm^!rs^ Qm(^^Q Qua^pp, 

iMiumjQp @L^mp mmm mm ^ pm 

^juuw^iTfr mm Qpirmt^ u^ppmmmius smtO ^ meSaQu^fk 
ism.iru9mffd SL^eQm ^mSjremi^^: OmpuLLt^ 

^mQmm flSmtu ^m(nfmpfr<s<i ^mpp 

Qsirmj^ iB(^^Qiu!ra o^muiBuummfrs^ih ^mQmmm,ir&jp./S^ 
Qwmir^ ^mppmm Q^fimm mir&^dSfk QmiL!^^}m»*m..t»QuifiiuQp(r'(^ 
<oTmppp(^js ^rnwumr QmmBmQiuioSskjr m 
QuppS3 QppeSliu Qfimj^ih pfrQm ^pi minus QsiLQLh 

m^mms{ijj)}pp(^ w^miruSm^ pirm LLSmirmsiurrm miuiiiQ ^mrSm 
(StupuL^ u^Qifi(s^0pp£);}iii <3SL_®ii. t9pis(^ ^mm mQ^sSpinrir 
m^i iS^ssmini. ^mm i^/Sp^u i9pir fSSssr^{U!rp!r(^(Sm(r €rmp 
^luuunr® pujsp^s(^ eL.6m@, ^pdm msmSm 
mujfkQimreS^, Ljsmiiir Ljsekp ^uQuirmiMio miTssm, hL.smmii3m 
QubWi^ihpQpir mjmGfr QsirsSQiuiTf psQmm iBSssnhpQpw pmmin 
QiumQm m (ffm ’V €rmu tSimmir QsirsQ ^mm SujbSiu 

mfrpQffsi^jemjrmiriii* ^ 0 <su/r mpQi^^mmsu u!rsT!ril.L^s 

SL^^m^p um^ptM s^mrQ. uirjrirLLL^uuQQmiriruirm ^pp 
Qspp 0633r0 Qsiumsm- ^eodoi>Q{ue^Mnm^ ^mirtrp Quj^iLo utumflp 
upji^immp^p p<^ti9L^p^m ^mmsr mmumru Ljs^iijs SuJjSgSlLQ^ 
^fS^mi^iuwit Qpmesfi^aSio jijmmmm 3k.p wmfi^msBaJT^ minu 
miremr^^pp^]!^ Qsiumir pssmsmmw prri * 

nSp pm ^luuuirQui Qmj^uupp QpiSsBmir p^ 

m(^iM pm 0 <so 00 fii/£jD/rfifU QiSil-i— /f, ^/SfSp &pip ^miMSsir 
OpmesfiSsOiiBeHy pm msSms (^jSp^p pirm m^p 
^(^fip Qmeoirsu uiriririLi^s Si^fiSiU iLjmirs^s 

fSjTUius QstLOpf pimp LDSpsirp^ sm/Smiunfii ubsm 
pimps sirpj^JLb E^peQmiutLjti ^^ikQsvupu QupQpmy ^p^sS^il 
Spuu Qiuujppuirm QpirmjS^Sso Qium iBsmjLh &^mmsiLip(^ 

i^psQm-y QuH ojQ pjTQi^mmsu^^m ^rmoyfi. ^fk(^p piruSm mm 
Shumiu Spi^ s^jShuQpiri (^pdm QiuQp^ ^[k(^p pimpQojTQ^ 
mis QsppI «gy ^0 uQp^a90uu^ uirinnLL^p psspirm. 
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*®; 8 u < 9 - 

uiJiustS “ iuir&fl[_^^ O«^CT 0 );(r®@i 0 Qfsir , 

®'-'»- 0 w. ®®««!.U 1 finAurMum 

Sartor jyaifi^u, eTi^^irnsr^il 


^iru ic^scirA ^(BLuq^^ ’S^iruih eu&>eo 
Qj^sSisu euQs^^w Qen^aB u^niurr 

irm^jrii 2>_6cS«b Qm®wu^fi y,A,_!refr £^^s!r 


-^^s^siu/T-sirgusw, ^ssr smrei^Q^^^srmiQ ^ijs 

zc!®^r® r®'’ «*" •*"®‘"®^-’ 

^seSm^Q^^ a • f ®®©®^ erssru^ euirsOT-^. 

/f®r^ 1 JT® ^ ^ ■ssOTsussTfflJsCear ^ujeoirQme^uems 

:5S?F— 

— t:;; 
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ii90uu!r,ii-jriL9m' ^©0i-0/Dtl QihQ a QuM^^wemL^w Qs'mm 

iBssrnjm .QiJ!f(i^pp (y:>mL^ajpir(^!i, 
mm iJbm.^ ^’^^m^asuSm uirm^ ' ^auf^miij ^mL^Sppmyam'iy 
cyJ?M0ic ^j>s<S(T^p3mp Qojp/iSd sh^pQmmiQ Qiam^ s^^Q^Q^rmLi^y. 
QenoffliU/rQmp^^ ^(S&B Qu0LtmseSm uiru^p u^^Smiu 

^li ^uiSiLOu uiriruQufTLhp ^SoeBpuuirmr ^riu^ih er^ 

0(r€k^i}i ^<3rfjiu!r^ fS/D(^ih uifi ifj/rojr iSjripiriM e-.a>©A /S/p: 

0f.i> QfbQihuifi y^mwL^frm ’’ (srmummiwm* 

mm'Upp(Q SirmpiTtM ffrmmjiMy srekupp^ m^^tu^r €T'mQtjLh^ 

fBp(^ii ui^ (ormuppQ /S/D0ld Q/^®iibu^ y^em' 

L^trm mmmjih ^mQsi3irmpp(^tii Qfbji^frm Q«5=/rA^ iSjMppmiDp 
^(§pp^ ^wmrsowij^. QfbQuiu^Qmm QfbQmiHiS^ 

^mp?/mr iE(^d^u Quii^^ppid Qf^iri^ppdiSS^^* >^L-aiQ@)0 
eurnTf ^jiu so irm L€SmSmuja ^SfrpsSlir^ih ^lu ^(^^sspmp Qinp 
QsnrmsiJir^uSmf «jy^ig)^63kL-r0(jb sS^ujir^ 

i§p(^LJbfru9^iM ^mm sufr^^err pfr^Quairi^u^ii. gi&0 Qusm 

iM<sm utreo ^uu IT ppm tJbp ^i^Q&^sjeo iBso&:tjm(ra9mf ^p^^imtL^wm 
u^muj ^eam ^srrSmmfS ^sam miBpj^iu i9pip tQmdoffam 
iS^iM S-iSOffiti mpfSip ^pjiiiiiMsBm QwQihui^ Qiumqjjw (mm a 
QmwL^so Quir^is^ui, mm^sair sufnuQtLfrt^miu Lnmp 

^lL Q&frsmQ ^^i^snrvQ^m pirih ^jj^iQi^p^Slp Qmpu 
Q<3=irpQufU^0S(^{i^pm ^/iSlih^ ^mLjjp)pp(^(Biu 

QpffmQptli* 

“ Q^ppwfim Qmpsosow srf^^irsk^ih 

m(^<shmru!rf mdri^sm a wtr 

€rsku^ mskf^smf^mtt^Qajm^iM ^^^wsrp^^mmr^, ^^wupmQ 
ig)/f Q&^ppirif^m QmQ^p^mL^iuQir^tJb ^iswsop^ 
iiJirso QojQpmuuL^irifm «g^*ia//rC 0 p, ssh-f^mruirir ibi^^sremuirfisk 
Qmqiffp0imL^aj(Sjr^iM ^dmirsoppj ^/SSskmtMiufrio QmjQpmu 
UL^irf ; ^B3ir pfrQintusmir <5rmu^ usBQixsoipsir ^msr, 
(^psfflm i9pu(^^Qm msm® wQp^dQsirmsfruuOsiJ^* *SjS3f 
mmt^smumQ^u^ Wi^0r&kum(^Ui g&0 iSSsoaSmirirmQffmupinM, 
mmub pu^opsk §id(^QLD6kump Qiup 
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^inr m^rtu (^pil^und&SmiLjth tSfrmrp Qpfn^fk8Q)i»' urns 
miri Q<3S&BiUinrpit'}^ i^m(^ m^d'3spu!r(^ih (Bir^nSipppiOf ^wmQq^ 
na^m mmp pirujir^ih Qmj^pQ^ft^tXiSuuQp^y iBpirirdd mmeS 
[66m&fLiirL„uuQpSi)y Qiiir^mr QsffQp^ Qmiuiltjipui^ Q3^(rir®j [ermu, 
mpmp QuapQ^frerrmiky ^^i^uui^trmub QppeSiu (^ppmsm smr 
^Au-wirutrp ^wmtLJuQ,m mm s^pLjULLtf.0pp83Os «<OTt_rf« 
j^mjfBjmih s^mums^if^fh &frM0mLJC!iru ^i{^mwfks^u> 

^mp^^m uaji^iu fbirmp ^muun p p^iih uajuupiraj 

^mrL^p(^Uiy u^rntt^n'mir p ^mQp 

Qs^ajujQj^^60 f^i^<3r6mL^P(^Ub Qqjj^uit® QuS^efrQpmump p 
^iLQ^irmrQy ^i^0p^^<3^Qm^€Oir€ijpmpti^ih ^i^mQ ^<Sii Sir sm 
L^m ^iu(kmuu^u:i S(orri(^Q}irjr!rujy 

“ Qj{^<SF(yiisf <3S6frQjLb QairuuiLjijb mtumm(}p LLjn9^ Gsirih^ih 

^0<5=QLOffljr i^mir ^mmuiiLjisj ^^f^ULfik p!r4i^Lh 

€dmtis(^!5 ^(i^ssj sSisffJ^^ «gy 0 iB^ i^smir 
fBi^^(yi!Bi Qffi/fgba/ ^sb^/rsb mjrQdm is^sir pmQjD^’ 

mm(jnffir. ^<sSy ^^QpiLuirmjii^p ^S<s^uuQpisi)ireD ^p[kQ^(f^iM 
Pi^mmrunQ^ Qubiruuif, m^sSi^uuQpffOire^ Q&^ppfTQi^fk 
utTQ^ Qmiruuf mm fSmpiUF^Qu Quf^S ^^ei;/r 0 (tpefri, 

<3L.jjS^i}iy g &0 i^irS ^0 QuirQ^mpp s^mutl uiuuupFiu 
^ppps^^0iiy U^UFQifBIfS^U UlUfS^ ^LLmlM LDj:JJmU) SF^L^^Jik 
^mL^{Lf(^p ^muih S8^tS0Ui Qeiipj^mtu 

qpmpFmSm^ mmmirpQif^ib Q^FiqJSlpeku^ 

Qi ipuuQui* id(0&r^ufrir mm^mrumw mmum^ Qinp 

Qm^AQu. siiuir ^qjSfAl^p0u> Qmp^mub mFiU^enFFirSmir. 

us^Qsu^^i} <35x^6S)amiiJ<s Ss^Qw^g^jii) 

QQJihpif<S(^ Q^mGih 

mmu^ SF<soui/S}pi^ mm^m ^\^m(ssf!m 

QiSpfrSfU <9k.m<ssmius urn p QuFQ^^mmA QQj&Oisi)^ Sp^il^ 

^I^QuF(50y um&<oFF^ Qfii/^<ffOS «56?0^li ^pp 

Q^pp mF€0!M ^m/6liUsmLDiuF^^^ mmu^ Quf^S. euSiu 
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^ mwe^tk Quiri Q&^.iuuj^s Q^rL-® 0 ©i 

inruSdr m^mflojirir^ih Q&i^eouuQmsirfr^isBmr^ ai^ oieBujirp 

' uiu&sB(k^ Qiumump Sma(^pp(^ ' ^mmubuJirm ."^pm Qppu(^^ 
<S!nLu.uuil.L^S3* lE^Sso Qmfkpskuir^imm’ .: '^mp&jm 
ppfrQir mta^eSlmiU u:imrppp(^iBtijirQjrdrj)}^ ib_j2I^ «u^ 
iLimp iijf^iriip tnmmir ueoff *jyaiaf^fiS^^ ai^<i 0 £i ^PP^.. 
jriraSmmLnuSdTj mirjrQmjistr^ mdsfr^(i^LjUj QLjbmSei^^m(^m 
§mpn3mQmp sirpii)Qsirmr(S Qu^irpiMir QpmrQ S:mfi^mw,iL 

QuwQ^pmi'^ ^ikiummir ueoir ■■■, (^(^tssBSsoi^m •■ ■ pmmihpis^ 
iSm^ Quirir Qs^su^ QubSe^pp Qpmmir ' Qi3ij^ijf.jj umt^ 

tsm Quppm^, ^pdmmjNmp cjyarisSa) ''^mir ^^&Qajfnjf.^Qff€k^ 
tSt^p^dOf ■ 

“ (oa//5^/f, ^psrrdms u^^meuit Qujm'otjsmd^i 

(oTmQj^^ ^iMuir, ^ u<SB(kQB}Si>£^i!k <3k.m<ssmiu<i ^^rmppm 

j>l(T^ppfrup^iU!reid^ ^ir^ed ^sirimsmiud sf^ms Qsnio^Lh mmu'^ 
QupuuOth* ^ ^iiSjiiEJ iSSfTsmsd Qsfrfseo ’ iSTskpu(^„ 

Qupp aieSttJ Qiuireirp&srd S6^Qj lS<3su U(30 fSirdm^^^ 

QL^rrQpfkSuirmj^ij u<^Qirir(Bth ueosfr(Sdtl Quir(^^ QiM^SfSijpp dSp,^ 
Q^viism <sQ<$mmr€Uir(^mrirp umu.^6S Qup(^Qm<akp um^ 

LDmmQjreoQsdfTQ^d ^ffmiQL^irij^iiJmLBd(^, ^^<si3(7^ppiTup^Lj 
QufTQ^Qmr pd<3S mOp^d ^friLL^frQinm fSSmrd^ LDirpjSd sk./]SIiu 
^pik (DUirppp(^fiin^* 

^fkfwmih B^eoSiudso ^<si£lps^mrifii^ uyda^rr &^€rr€frp^p u^tif 
Lnir^ Q^iuiLj<sir ^iUpj:iip€SlSd ^uuir^w iEdsff'0ih ^eoiriiiu suiu 
QjrmT^fik LjedmiirQu^ijbfrm, ^0d(^p<sfBm Q€=irpQun(^‘^^^u^tM 
&r@p^p ptk pds /Sj^^ ^•mmm 

St^p^ipQspu LDirpjjSiumujp^ Sq^lju^ mm-hv 

iLjmriTib^ uu^p^ ^mLiJi}pp'Qjiflajp!r(^ui» ^sk^ih 

u<si>Skjm(S<si)^ik aSifla/^S ^ikLaiLu^ik iSj^ppuuiLL^^. 



jDiTfflfrp'idr Liiuir, jirgir otf ^a&rg)Uia«# Gffili?.iuirf .gi(®/f««rf?6nr 

^^u^iTih ^6m0 fSmpeij Qsiremuirilu^ 

sfllgioifTOT dp. a?(|®fffiDii} uirsjLaJ 

sjdir^p^uuirAmmr^ 

mdstr^tr Q^weSitr^y^^pir^ 

gpaj/r 050/6^ ^^iu^iLjiit Qmirtfiaj e^Mtr ^mmttiQamr ^ 

eJ6rribtril.i^<k^ Q^fTtfisoirp Quw^m-ir ^pi^Q>s= tU(SO ft ik 
jS7^0yf? fsQmup pireSmpsijm Qpirtp m^mar Qmm^nLi^^ 
i§p(^iij <Sfg)(5 QiTjjz/fl^eir m^ifm sosSiuiTtum 

^^irpp Q^B^kojm (lj)^53D^lu8QI5if ^0p^p Q^iLjmp&^^^trp 

Lf^iiT mubfupfr vupp^^(7^u QufnSmip Qpmmih ^p\U(^Q^\u 

yjLbir^ <§1W® ll)&!)^Jff^# Lj<^!fii (Bt^ mfrt^iuQo}. 1 

pirn (^mr(^^’treo QunQ^krososS^ir pmippp u^atBp uiLi^m 
^^irtS fij^pp Ou0®0£5itfS«ir s^fTisOL] m^oiQi^jS 

lB^(^u un€U, ^06ff O/-j0<5?, Qmmmui ajpim^xm (^^aSuu^ 

&Q6tr{k(^ tf5^£jD/r ^6Tr©0(5yf?ir, SoJ^ir ^0<sijih uiu^pQm^ 
^iQsiL t^^iM6iJ!rjfi uoiifinQipS^y Sdpfr iumBiijih 

^sQ^/k sir LB Qp^QetiirQ Qpium ^jr6mQL^fr(f^mj(^ 

mssk oj^pmLnQuirk LBm^u i9pip 

Lbskm^r ^isifFglS^iigil^it) ai®^®»MS&3r'2iU LBmj^qpSQ^so! 2 

<sT(sm^}^im ^0LBii, ^rmremfiasuir jSajpsud ^pS^iM 

^&ma9k LB^m^SiLjth €rm(r^m Qua' p^ub Ou0/?j90a^LD 

(b^^nui QuQ^mLB iLjpfo^nr^jth, (Zp(Srr«/r jS&S^oj^iLh 

i^^iMir apimserr 0<sPaJ<bi)/r^/ii ®err£i5fi^/5^ 

Q:^ii3(i^L£i Qua^j^<ssiB airs(^ LBjrs^f QuQj^mWf^iTf 
^Si^ir L-/riL~./r jrir^irmir (y:ip(SOfru:i ^0^ i3S(q^{ipp^ 
iSeMm£<sir mm^Qu/rk ^&iflujruL^ ^ppt QassB Qu^tk^mrp^ 

- Qmikpm aiSilr|SJ (Sojqy ^mHui Qm^(sMmQ3i! S 



u/TOTTif. oim-gir ^L^ir€mu.Qpt^u QsFifiiui m!m-is(^u:i 

: uMiBp Qpiipfr QjrmuLjeooji ueomwp Lfs^iipmjnrm 

iT-mr(B L|«i^^a|r glfiftCGoisir ^luekQpp piSq^m msL^Qinir^iLjLh 
^(ssfliu ®J®0 mS^iuirefTth mpp QpMiM^ih Qei^Qpps^ir 
SoiOTT® QiMfryBiLjijb B^L^msiJefTjr Smipi^^ ued^ (ffii3jrthQufr€k 

eSmpp^ f5<3Sfr>ssm L^/ 6 lmmrmj(^ LS&iB^fk QtSirnSik u^sd^miBp^ 
lUir^mQiii ib[rLLu^€sr^isfd lutr^jr QiM<sdiri pmsujQ.jrm' 

ujirQ^ L^S€ii(Smm Lj&oeff jrairerr luwsijti Quj^sff^ ir unQiSQm^ 4 

^tsirm pm<s^/r^ Qu^uarm/bii <ar/ip<^ SI 

^(T^Qpu u/r^em i^<si£^£0jjiilh t^ppim p^ [Sirpplms^u^ih 
ummp rsifitu fSiQ^^pp! uff mm mm^mmplp 

uir^ Qfimt^iuirm ^irmri^i^u usumQ^ij iLJ(^ 6 mreii QmmQm^Lh 
Qs=^irmm ubSsoQufr So rS^Oupjojp \^ii^^So luirdm^ss gj^Ss&imojeQ 
QptTL^Wfh^ QKofTjT ^(j^mrts^p ^Srmmw mmrmir Ssoiij 0 (^Li^ 
mm^m Q}fr^<3S<sm^u Qu^iQptsQ mi^Sk ^s^So Lj 6 mL^(^(t£m 

wir^s^ pesoifipS^u uSo€d!rmT(B Qjfr^xQBJmtunrili Q)rr^p^ 6 ij(Sm, 5 



irir^ir <3=ir sudrsirsarr 


(By Bharathi Dasen) 



menir^^ !L]<ffi}Qfb(^ ar/r03rOu0 isirQ 
usdiTLjaifi 0/ra9j3ii (Suirmj)i 

umr^if u^if 

^iSipir pQjp^mr uiu^iu 

Quir^i) 

% : .■■ ^ ^ 

«gy06ifJ?(g)^ ^liLjeSl^mSssr 

^0<5yfl@A uL^irmin (Suit < si) 

m^&Sso (biuip j^^mi^u&oojtrir 
u^<aj&a iJD^ciQ - ^e>fl uinu<3^Q ^00yf?@/r 
68mr,^S(^ S<3fr^^fr®}^ Qun‘Gi> 

juD^m^^dQ ^d^stfisih wmR S<5frd^mQ(^ I 

% ^ ^ 

Seo^sij Quiri^.i^ /S^a/ Quirt^ii^ 

0^X55/03 0<5yfl/fO4PtL/a/^ Quirtk 

(b^i^u QuQ^iiiQLjjji} fSM^jn jrir^ir&^iT 
^ems^ubSsod ^dsod ^ifisQibfr Qm<sSik 
^pii QufTQ^^ ^muiM iLi^/S^Qm 

^piM Quiri^ti^ ^pii Quirifid^ 

LBL^mubmirti QoJuiBSbar ojjjumunuiriji i9mS\j3dm 

(^(srBS^u QljS^ijd Q<3Siri^dQmp^(^(oii ! 



ummQgih Lj>ss^&e^u ufrQffe^irm , ■ 

Lum-m^ii . 

^^uLj£}im <s0dii3dr , 

QufrpSo Qufr(SOu LjsstfIpiM ■ 

(Suwedp ^<3^ir^S (srdj^djiM' 

Qpfr^nmij 

’SsemL-. ^0mr^u:idsoiuir(r 

/^0S^ iL/5(S5«Ll.0^ 

Q^0(25^ ^iLo(Sii)ii) ^^f^uSsa 

0iBp (snrmu QuiBil.Q ibirsaioOir 
fSai <m GST u QuS^iriUj (SiBojfQuirei^ p^Soedpiruu 
QuQ^iiptB^ Qoiiipw QumtpQutrea 
«^0/5^/-S^^/r« fSSsoiup^u 

ufr^/B Li<si)QJfr ueOmsTititl 
'SirsQ^U GltJQ^^GilfSSGfr^SS <3S€i}€i0LJ Q/J0c5S»(S?J)S^ 
Qpm^tL(B<3fri Qfiirj^ih 
Qufrdr^L^frtSu LjiBiip fh(drj]Siufrec 
^mTi^^tuSoOuQuif ^^SssT ibirQL^ir jjjih 
(srik^^)! iB^dso ! 

QpfwQmik ^irojQpirjijLh ^p^s(^ih iSirQuiTik 
§jij(^m'frir ^rnnBQpfrjjuLh ^GiB^iQ^kp ^^uQuiui! 

■ ^ ^ ^ 

^dmmQgiM «^^ai/rj2/ - ^uQuq^ euerrsrr^ 
iSSssTQi Q^irQ fSfppeSl^jiS 

@-.6Z0r^s^Q/£i ^mMdmuLi ^ f^eumsQiuirQ Ljmrifii^ 
^GiSff LjGBTiriS^ SUGfdTSL^ffO CdUHTGOiI/ 

QuirmSu. ^/EiQsir0 Ljj^m^rtsrr a//5^^ 

Lj^ibirerr ersk^rGifim Lf&Si^QoJ^ Q<3 S(sSit: 
f^irsk^wQeiiireirj^iii <st 

Qeiserr^ihp MirLL(B^(^ ^p/in^AQ 

Q^mpGff ; GJirerrir <3s^i^(so 
^mrQ - ^€m^^u&iinTw 

fpsmQt inisiLf^ - ^6s>ippp iBfskmtLdi^ 
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mm/S I 

^^i^LCidsOfUirir *ji/0®O«5r/r«i3ii— 

(3T(SS0r^2) Qrnjj^ipsirm 

iSm^ir usiimr QiM^Sp^u Qumr^m 
upusoi uffSu Quirmi3m 

^pLjpu 

uhirmrQufrtk ai/5^ ttusoirQuirp SiBp^p, 

QpmQuWik Q&^ddQuirm 

LLik(j^id Qunr^iLB m^mre^wBm 
Qpirikmei) ubwimui^ Mpm^ 

m^uptrui jij&mrikpmir, 

^(^Qfiuufrmr->^^Q isriu^iu ^mrmreOfrir 
aj0jiF^(?y«zW63>L-.a:^ii LLmrimp pis 
(^mpp Qpir^iijti (^€SifiM€i)i 
jijmpsiiiu)mi(y>sp 

j^mwLhdsiff'^wmm j^mdssriLurQinr Qsusisfiio 
L^^i'Ui^sstiM. ptii^ SiJ psttr 

LD^Lnmrui Lnedifims SiLi^ 

jijiBSiii Q^iris ^msBQssj ^lLl^ 
miisseo sir&miijLh, pLkmtJbiLjil 

Qmdsn Qfi^smji Qsirm^oi^QufrSo 
ijpppiM ^<3Sp^ inQ^iipiri* 

^ ^ ^ 

^mQuir® QsiLi^PSfrLL L^jrsir ^jrSajfrir 
Li^€srfS<oSii) ^0Qp^ Lneoid^ off pfS(f^isu, 

Quir^msp Qpmpi) i^^LLmrih'LjSfBp^ ! 

m^msu u£^ tMGsSSmri QsQpp^! 

QpmsL^eo Qpusii ^irpp^ ! 

¥ ^ 

uifimi(^L^iiiiserr ^ipihpm^ ^dssrp^tM 
^sjoaj Qsirmrsr PFmppii ubissk 

jSijmQiii9<5i£dii ^m'miTSifi(^ Qsiupmf. 



COMMEMORATION VOLUME 


up umQmtrtf. mtimpfim , , 

QmQ^m(^ Sppirij STmthp Qpirmmmi^ ■ , 

Qmwi^ojirid ^trApwm mw^p^u \ ' : 
mw^pQpwS ^Sssrp^iM UbmirssffSsmrpirm 
^ ^qpp Qars^w(?£jDir / pirinmir 
enirojQpfrjjtiLb dSdarSaer 

Qs-^irS^p QpM)frpjvp QpirL^iQufr ! 5aii6/®0p 
^m^FtiSm i9tfiiil(Sufr ! ^jiskpiS^u ufTiLQL^frQ 
t9m<spii^ ©L-i’0iLi QuQ^thuiudr pirQ^ ! 

Qpdrsuh y^Sp^ 

&^^irpp Qppp(SiCi{r ! Qibio&iifnh 

jijSeif^Lb^ 003r^63r p^^Q^^irif(S&u.QtM 

0 p®^<sFLD^ ^m^Qiuir ! OiMinijpp piSifiifiQ 

[5(smi^u Qujii-missr (ssm ^^ jiir^ir <5Fr 
^^(^uSoO{Uirir,\giiirS(Uirff'y Lod^seh' 
miir^fSS uik€Oirmr(Si oiirifitss <5rppil 

miir^p^dj Bur^p^Lkf 

Qoiios SSiip Qmirmmm 

Qoj^sisrsir s^mtrpp QmpfS Qmiri^iLfih, 

Q^FeOQiii uei>(^^ ^muih 
uA0«’ ffT^kj)} u^iip QLDiri^iLjLh 
^irtBpj^ iB^Quwio 
QmrmLn ^(^^ BpiQp ! 





{uifg|l ^^mm) 


p^mrQ}0ii^ mpaffiS uSps^froJii 

(sr&flmw €rmrm^ ! 
!MjrQ isiafl p LKf^uQuirQso ^mtjbuso Q^dj^ 

UiirujQm<7rj>if Quir^ibsop^io y^/rtli— dS^&ii) u^ppu 
ujiQp^ ufri^QmQoffUi jiji3(^u 

LJi!^ui^d0 iSij>3^^uLi^Q t9m^<3sdsfrCj Quj)imwi*. 
r^ir^stDi^iuirir ^fBQsddffOirua Qojj^ifk^^^eSQbin'f 
QuQ^^Q^eOsiii ^(^sSmQj^ir Q<sfrmL^ds(^mriipfr(SifB€i)dsOt 
u<s^Qiwj^ Sdssr^^(T^i(^!h Qihsfiis 
(STskuiSssrS QaspjSl^iLiUi m^tLjubfnLJ ml i(Sp 
srskmCoiuir ^&sr€rm(i^srr <ormQmu^ uurQp 
^irirds^fTffOii p^&iQpinr ^drupmp 
SidrmiSSsop piS^uas^oir 
^plMpp L£i<3S<3S^d(^<S ^ir^ii}^0 Qsl^it 
^ mLj^eir iSlm^miLQ^ir a;a=^ 

^,^6i}<STr6i]u:i ^€iihi>iumQ(Vf (srm£fi mwm Qa^nmQmm. 
p€km<si>QLD j>j^fuirpfrT 

!SS3oQiiJ<mQQj (srrmrosdB 

^mm^pjSif ^iflajdrjiJ a-^gy/f 

^iLi^Smp ^<sir^0SfS OfiSstruu^Qm (rifubfr 
fSmmedfbjit^ ^irpmpuQuireo ^np^ittru Quir^id 
QumQmQfff Q,9S(3^i 

^mrm^pirek jrir^jT&^ir jjijmi^LtSsouueo 
6sSsod^ifi^iM ^qp^lLu^ ^/S^LLQihQBiruSed* 
^QS^sQ^fraSio ueo^mrQih .sP^^ir^seMr 


( 1 ) 


( 2 ) 


( 3 ) 



S43: 


mir^Qdrp : 

m(§mQmwSm SiLQmi^ (tp(^&tj ■ : 

Qu puueomn w iSSsos^Lpsw ^x^Qth 
^(i^d(^m^mir i^pQ^eomi FF^^mi(^m mi^muj 
^mmQpm^ih «/rtltjL€8tl.£-.ir/f ^mmQmmm Qpmm 

(or<mj^mirpp!rm lAsr^m ■ 
^QairQ^ir ^Qsir^str ^uui^iuir Q^iu^ 

^(T^^fSiBiLjUb ^^QiJbii} <aff 
^pQp^m €rmmQeoS3i> Sppirsr ubu9Qeo 
uiTJTwm iQmdsfr f umi^ mu.ppu 
muiipiS^s^p Qpir^QQ^iUiu f^edeofdSoeo und^sBrnr 
^jnrmrLBiriu QwmrQiJb^ pmiMLjifKSGiiiriS}* 
fPiuppirm ^ 

uirsirQiunr pQpm mw p^Qi^mp uirmeu 

upis^eJiipir&r ^fbpp Geumm-p^p uirdjiQpirtii 



( 1 ) 


( 5 ) 


(Suirir LfSCsuit 

(Vidwan A. Bhuvaraham Pillai) 

u6hmL^s QtgsiruQu^^ Q^wipm fsrm^m Q^trj^ 

iMmmm ibn'C^mt^ \utr<mQi {bp(^mtfB^m[r^Lhy 

^ir Qu0im Q^irmL^uJ!r£pjih 

SmimSiJU piB^u L^edmubuS^iitLD Sm’,wQ^m» 

jajp^io jiii^weopsi eQetrfkQiuQun p^Shuirff iSSinriimpiuiriTf Ljededijp 
J3rr moSpjSiu^if (y:ip<o^frm Lj<s^aii ueoir mmmrmun p (oujrdiujmL^iu 
II ti aj j^^dssf p pth E-itSiTMu QuirpjS Biipmf, Lnmm^th Ljsiiwir 
^dsfr ^fkmmQ Lb Quwp^ (SJ^pmm» L/0t5aj(?ir/r®<sii,£y. ^emsuGrrirsQ 
ibStpejQp QuQ^LbQ^i^QQiuesri ^0^misir, ^^eu(j^ik(^mrpmp 
; 

** QsffffiQtairQm’ QsrfuQa^^ QtSFtripssr 
Quirp 0 ^ iBsmiSp QuiTp^QiU[r(B 
sniriairir Qu 0 [Bms msnsguth ” 

&rmu t3Qjr{rP5es)piLJnrir m..jiimfrjririi3mir, (QsfruQu(^i^ Q^iripm 
(^ppibpp P$LLt3Ss!ffu^mL^!uQufrp^Q(um^tb Lj<$dm}Q^Q£ik,i^ ^Amib 
Smpdp LbQifi^S&fitj luetbL^d^ ^mpgj^Sm&sm ^errefrirm,'^ Qsiru 
Ou0(^ Q^/ripm Q&^iri^i^irLLQp pSsoibSjrirQfU ^mpg^iieir^mr ^0® 
pfrm^ iSSjTiriimpiuirir <sTm^ii Lf^esJir utr^tf. ibiriLQu t9Sf m<sk 
^£i) ^iBmtsmr ^(^lipirir, ^^€ff0ai0£i g&0€aj/r smrQ 

j^jmmmrirSu uipQ^ifeo<si)W* ^0aJif Qu^mibmiu g&0QJir Q^lLl^ 
^&m(UfrQm Qu^fbiLLjmL^ujjriruSmif^ tbmmm WL^uSi S/sQiu 
^freop^ ^^dmu ^p(^^ Quirp^tuirfj iS&niriempiunir 

yypSju LjsifGUir pwQ^ib ^Sir (Sppmir mesBek «gy6i//f pth {biLtBm 
Qu0mib(ijih (^mru Qu^mLbUjth ^€fr&QLLQmirpp(k 
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,^«0u Lj^m)mif ^(T^mw : ^ ^ : ^mruQu(r^ik 

.iSL^mirs ^srrimQuj mir-mriMmpI ££3@irasrQ^(2 ibit^ 

Lj^rnffsuraSmir^ mfrj^uirQ mmm'^m np&m^m 

(Su{r(TgsQs(^ipmif, ^p^ajjSfip q^air Lj^)€0,ff-p^i €ru9p/Siu^i 
^uQuiri ^nkimmiM pm ^(j^uSir m^u^Qtu mmmr 

■pi'as <^(Bp^e;mJrp^Lj Qu!rmir Qtuir^d^ S(i^LhL9 

QwiTiiS ^Q^ Qs^iuiLj^ LJirt^ssiir* Q^sFtuttjisS^ lj^wit pm 

S0p^Sssr (^/Suutr^mim Qw^sSuumL^tufrs^Lh 

^sr&^isSu^m Qu&rm Qfimpiijm Qu0^*wmm 

uajuumoiir^ s^errerrm* 

wemi^w jTiliL. uo^^mu 
Qffl/OT0«a)L-. sB(Sfr^(^ih e0p^ Q<3E(^QsiJiBQp 
Qufriii(^ ii0(B^p eSlLhmeOir 
!§€urpd$i> Qjisp isB(§<suGs>jr iSlSssruiSsSr 

Q^{rsk^e^)p 

^g^mn Qojm stril^ mirQp^i Qu(^fBpiSSJ!f 



ujjih^uiB m^sSm^ Qtviu^ mjb^ii 
p.„iaifmQpfr0si>^ Qtjoiu^u L^s^^ih 
^iPpp pn'U.jm^uifw ^iBp^skCojX} 

^^QQJtrih m^^th 

^m^ih Qs&mrtD^ QsuLuQiuirCotu 

[ilssrp ^uQufr(B tUpt^jSI^ 

(srmeaa^i^ Stnl^ ^SsirQuJiriT Co^/rpt5?®jr 
[!Ss6rQu00 Q^^mih (utrid Q^06i-6S3a/Quj 
^loitQqj^ Qd^^su fim (SUIT d (^^uSIdr 
^^GuuuLfUffi Quj^'Si-msuQuj 
SskmpQstsr 

<sr(i£ij3^ n^mwm ^j^dQpirifd 

Qsmunf^ih iB^pirm mwmmrr^ 

Qd^ujp^ Qsu0m{Biiiir^ mmQp sufrQi^if 
ii9 
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^(§[h QuJD!^ 

<sSI(7]^uQu{f(B €^0!sQ^$if 

(srmu^ 213) Q^g^cOft/eyr/rgm. 

Lj^miT ufrpQujrmLjmL^aj^ii9^Liy i9p iBiLiSmSt^ili 
@s»/D ^(smt^Quir^ Quirif^ili Qu/rgil® ji/Gturufreo^Q 

QufT^ jijsr^6SL^m ^^8 

sh.L^n^* j)jim[mmijb jiy^S ^mdmru 

LjtsoBjf 4^a)/f uirSi> ^u-SF^i 

gerrsyr ^drLj Qmp&jQ^irQ ^Bidoipr^ (y^oj^ih <sT^mr 

(ipLQ MmpQmqff Qp(r[fiiLjiM^ 

“ ^<s€i)irp^Sfr^ ^asiriUBJirir Qufr^ds 
^<35^ Qoim^irS Q&^if ih Q^ir^{^BJirir ’* 

&mu^ Q^iubju LjiSifBiir Qubiuii Qu^ir^ujmQQjj ? \gitjm pliLjii pm 

LLA^muwp Qusmij Q<3P^}p^pp(^f!iiu wmmm^ ^pp(^ wwqrfm 
j^mira^utrp Quq^(^ & ppqpmL^iu^iju Quirir (pLbpQsfrmnj^(T^<i 
gtii Qufrifip G<3=^<sirp LjeOQif Q&‘[rio§sou 

Ljps^miipp^iii 5iL©LD. ^Siipmp wmi^rnsrifip ijisOBJir ^jr^m 
&mtji pissSid^J p^ Q^ire^eSlS^ SSssrmBjJ^ Q&^S^ps^Ubjrjai ji/ojiSmr 
a9mL^u9mL^Qaj (y:im€£idsouu®p^<iQ<ss!r€mQL^ pih ^q^p^ 

^mr<5frp^p S^piramjihj utf.uui^aj(r^<siiii 

wmofL^wtr ^.QqjibQ^ 

mmp U(^^,(i3ik QoJiiQp! f§ Quinflp um^BJmirs Q^irmjjn Qmp/S 
Quppmm ; iSm BjSmmujiM pmjnrp (ippp8i^(y:imL^iUBsm ; 
'sSl^P^^ Q^irmri^ «gy0<^i ^jsSqjjSiuitQiu Qbj^ Qmirppi 
(^mL^miu pmL^iUBJm ; <^fBj(^Lh usrihp Lj^mip iLfmi^aJBJm 
^pm&mt sS^jxQpii i^SQ^^yiimL^ujSiJm (srmpp^tk^ tsS'srQpmL^ajiri 
pii (sffjrpmp SL-(sy)tS?£i t^^^pp(^ifltu ibmQmjSuSp Q^^p^p^o 
QstJtsmQQubiijmjS ui^ppp^JIm ^uj QfbjSiSp Q'SF^ipp€0!r 

/f Q mpQ^BirmrQmm fSm Qmpuu 

pffs %.mefr^ &rmump<i (^/Sfauir^mrir^q^w^ 
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** Qo,/r®@/fr 

ffiekfi u'(^^Qa 9 eo QuitirLjStLjih ' ^S^uQufrQ iSmQ^Q torjiiuiLl® 
jSm &r^SSo SpQufrir .Q;5iFi£wj2/Q^fiL 

M (rQiu. Q^ir urrmfL^iuiiikei^ir ; iiijiM Qpirm^ ■ QpirtL.L^ 

um^ssmiu u^mL^mvuiudi)^ {Qpwm^imp ^uiSm .um^0i' 

zzzQpirm^i} QpnriLL^ wsSl Qujt^ib^iu ummmi etmm 

Sm(^mru Qu^miMmiu lu-pliip mm0ii . (SmQ^^Q 
Qufri LjSdJ S^wuwit m muffin Qufrm^ 60iisia«^r ,«&)■ 

tijed^p^ ” ,0T6W0>/f. ^sr^ek pm i^p^mmjru ummmjrffsi &i(T^^LJ 
QufT^dQ^Q^iipmLBiufrio ^mmir ^ iSmLjptkmfr ^ \gifM£P 

^<^0 Qm(^€S oLStth &rdrjja S0^ Smpdso €iiip 

mm(d^ir. ^i^ 0 < 3 PiuiLi&(B^ LjptkiounT, <orm ujirmrQijb Ljmmp 

^q^p pp^^^^ u€h‘mi^^ mif^op^fk u!r(oMLf.aj (SdFfrip 

mmmirmmr ^u^m^asu^ ^q^isnQiiirQL^fr^wir (SuiritjiflM,^ QmirehT 
a^Q^iipmuiiufrio Q^irq^eiifr ummminrm SmrfkQmtr* ^p^«k 

Q&^irip Lbmm^<i(^ ^&snu (o^ir uir0mif.iuir Qpirmjn QpiriLi^ 
um<sB€iji <srm^ &k.puuil.L^mi^ 

Q^fripm f^<Qi),w86rr0ifJi(^ui QsPiry^m Q!^QfiiQm(Sffld(^ih fSl^i^ 
^0ip (Su!rm!ri (o^/rg^r fi^ir/f (srm^ti Qu^ttifrioif ^szDt— 

Smj^i /f^ 3 ruj]Sp p(SppQu!r^LOf 

** ^(^ihudosr QiSumrQi^ir® LDdodiBCopirm^eom 
<3S00^Sm Q(aiJihL 9 m QpffiiuQedn-m^&dok 
lilmm i^mreak^iLjth ^jruBmL^ibpmQp 
iilmQi^(B Qun'0QQJ[rm ^m^skliLiih ^n LSmui^p’skQp ** 

€rmp u(^^fU!r(k {LjpPsir^urjiJ* 45 ,) (?* 3 =/r^if« 0 # Qs^jr u!rmri^.iu(r 

uLpih um^QJir &rmu^ &^emn‘ppLJu(Spii} (qjdmu^ff^ 

Qs^jTifd(^fiiu^ f Q(oiiUUiLntTdso uirmr{s^iuSA(j^fBiu^ ; ^p^tafr^/so 

Qs^irifiird(^fliu^» 

^(kfmmui qpQ^ibpnj^iM (SufrirLjiflin^ Q^wmins^QginpmiB 

ojtrio ^Qjijr€i}i^ ^su/f^syr {GiLLjmL^mjrfnii Lj&osiiir 
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QuQ^LDQ^m] Qtf&s'dar® ^ Si Sifliuir^ oiir^Sirfrs 

€Tm 65&0 Q^frip^ (^jrnuu^&fl^ 

^(^Siu QuQ^i ^(^wjrojmos^Ui^ ujrmfru^tu^ Q^imsSmubu^^ ^ 
^0Siu Qu0<oiJ(^^a^Ui fbilLjistPL^tiJ^riraj ^0fBS0d^i5^ir^ ^<4= 

(S<3Fj! frS= Q^ir^^mium msmi^ sirStBuy^iiutLt^m- sirilii 
(g)/r £^00i5U/r Qu(^u:iQ^®jp£^ ^mSQ^menaiLjih Gi^frdS 

u^^(BuMmr qpiuicuGkii QiSFiricdsod 
SSi ®0®6“0£i ^tkmmQiL uei^^pms^ih (^uisojnruim) smremSsrfr 
Quirsou SSujfr^ euir^Sjrjr^ mssf 

poutin' umBmimstB Qmwiii^ith ^pm GUtriikp 
iufrSsifr0iniu tij6S)u.iLj&jQm ! €rmpp^io fsnrm Qp!rpj)}S(B(SQJirih 
&Tmu Lj&oem/r i3S(T^^mQjj ir (srm mmmm 
QutrBp Q^(drp (SSssTBiirp uairqfimm pii 

<3iLi(i^ Q<sSLLL^p(^ih iSmrQih ^tr^-Sm S^jrppirp SpuSp^ 
OpmsSSsotj uQp^mir. 

“ L/ir/5^£j(S? /5«jr^£b ’* 

ermp u(^^(U[reo i ^iumjeodsp^io ^pppfr^iM ^ffiippir^ih 
Qu(j^iMLj<ssifimL^i£3j ^iueiieom^x S p£p fdioSSbff^iufred Qp0i)(j^€i)sifi<s 
umi^ipSisk Q^fTi^idinLL^a-ar fSlisk ,* 

umm&siLb ^irirmriaTS li ^u'Sufr^ 
Q^frm juSiLL^irio Sm Sm lUirird^ssSuufnu ? 

^pdosr (^tuirm ^pQoiAQoj^ik^) /fa/Lo (^mqr^ir, 

ibLda^^uS^ fsunMnar istM (srmump tutTLDjjSQ-imrQLLit ? 

^pSmu LjisoeJir ak,/S (c (Saicaar® (J ld/t ? isrmjpii ^ir^tsk 

^Qgpw ^(r^ppp(Q ^pd^ iSiLjLL (6^0^^ ^jiSmo] ’’ 0rm(^!r^ 

(^/5<si-^i£)’ !^mu^ ‘ ^jS^iSunriu ^ fsroffupQ^® 3k,LLu.uuiLL^^.) 
^QjsiimrSio tnmmm (Sufrir Sj^ip^im (^/iSuSm^ds^ sirmru 
iJL-/r<sa)xxiitS@^ <stw QiD^ifB <9k.j))<5iJfrjTfrSm}r^ 

^6S)^ QsiiujQiunQiu ’* 


fljfr«3r ^p S(r^thSiu /f^@ ^i^m^sirQeaium ^ ; ^^k ^ ius m^mrQ / 
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Qsw .; L^smLfi ^S^wLjQmirQm ! 

*^ Qmir?^ii9p QswigLmirmyiT-QsijmQp[r^.B^^. :■ :. 

Qpiimuijwmff mirikQinfrifitumQQ^ f ibiBS(^Lj 

i9^ ^^Qiir&rd(^ ^mirserr ^ifliuf (ormu.^pmnm^ ^pQ(^j/S 
^ikm^ Qtumjpiih Ljffjrfrs^ ibtMQpL^€k \^aij«S?rr« 

0«/ra)a>/r^ sk.OiL!fpSm^ 

^'mmmQwujms^^ ^uQtmmir QmmiOu>. €Tmu^p(^^ 

m(rjrmt}i ^m^ih m^mrQ^ ^pSmiLjth 6Tsar0>r. ^uQu^rif 

f§m<i(^u pjnr^ ; fSjjup^pQ&d L^<s5^!r(Wjihp &rmrumps 

(^fSuuw^ismrrp^mawij ^ Ljamtfi ^0tlLjmfQm ^ &rm t§OT®tB 
tsQisifjii tS (T * 

“ lil<skp ^'UL0OT,,. ...U^ ®r0«r®33Q/Co/O 

^L/U0^iite, (SdsaGupp BiSmmiLjmt^ujnirii iSm^L^m (Su!r0i(^ 
(SiiAp ^jjS^mieoirp {@muii<3sdr QpirpQ^tsd Sm lunrird 

^aumBuufriu ? QuirmirQiu <s90tiLjUi M ^€iJif 

^lL0p Qpiip0^ fEssr um^m}QireO(5i>fnM Qu^inQ^i^Q iumu^ajiMUtf. 
tji^mtu ^^&ijiS0<3sp^ fSSoi) &r^Qrfir^ 

Smmisai&Trf meiitsofroimmmfr^ub Spiip i3<sir(Si^Q Quir0<i0 
(SijipmL£iujir<^ er pSooriLjua ^ifirijihpjSiLfih ^jSSeiftsoirpmjrfrS^Lh^ 
msSimLctuSp 0mpipBSireii(Sdir, pofririrp 6ti<sQmUi LLjmL^iuojQjr mmuwi 
fSm p ^uiSmr Sp^jSlp Qp^iip^ ermfiSsS&o ^iriLS ^^Sfu/r/r 
^6^0p/r. ^uQuirfleo i§ QeuAjjy^A ^^pSsomekj;^ ; 

QisvSo^ iS Qpfrpp^im <9nu®£L &rmump LD«i<ffidr ojeSmin 
^uQuir0<S0^ ^jrjressriMirm LbimmuttsaG p 

mmump ^mjTpSSmr<s{f)Lb LjeouuQp^mir. ^jr3=sk 

iS< 3 ^^ijijb!r^p Qpirpuirdr (^<ssrp pnrii ^^p^eiiSso er^ump ^mrirp 
pp0ii, uirir(y:i£ijS€irjSi Q^iLL^p^ih LSmrQih 
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Offlj@Od=^(sy ’’ <sTOT epAQi .Mmps^ 

Qs^sr uirsmif-iuifs^^ ^jt^psot QmmjD 

* Q^wifiw 0^9- ut^dssfrmiraj^ ’ m-mrj)i 
l9p ums wmmf ^mL^iqm wQ^i^Q QuB p!r(^m!r pSm 
insm&r LoQjp^Qmiui i9pum<ss i^mmjrmL^u^ih loQ^J^SmuJ 

&rQp^0^sfppmif LjeOisDir. ^inEjmQw QwpmtrtLis^tu ^^tiuSssr 
O0tidk3i-./r® <sT6kp Q^iL]iLj(sB(sSj3i}^ij3iS0 ^mQLLtTFmm Q&ii 
piTS(^f QiMjjuiMLD^tLjsams Q<3^£ji^LSmj^mQ(Sd^^ m'ms Qtsir^fr Qtpfr^ii 

ini^srr Qp!rp(jffio ^irs^^i(^ui9mr fSirQ 

^i\)€i)<5^<smL^iijih i Qpirpqrfin Quq^muy^ iLjmT 

L^fTQth ; ^uQuirBeii Qen^eSl^ih Qpfrpi3^ih jijirs"-^a(^p 

^miBUjmjSI fbm^LCi itj^h L^irairmLCiUJfreo ^uQuirmir ojojmr iSj^ip^ 
pii> ^miQiuih (srmump eSeyr^S eapi-jj^p^^ir Lj6d6iJ!r» 

S&i> wmmm Quitit fSjpiip^im ^wmruuiL.i^m}iMUJffi^ 

^ ^uQuirm^r Qiniri^s ’ Qojm QeieiBuijmL^fUir^m sk.jSI Sed 

^ji)Q]!riT[ru9mf» 

§>(^<35^^,, ^^,Q<$[ri5rrpQs 

(srmp u{^^u9<kf (oTt^BKrpQff ^tM ^uQuirir S^r<s(^ tbmmiM pirjnrmiM 
iu{r<k ^[hmpui ^y^Qjptr^ ; {uapth &rmp^ FpmrQu Quffmif) iS^asmjii 
Sma^^ {£m (6Sjrp^p(^ &r(^miraj[rs ;) ^^Qa}iQpirf <i(^u 
ufi^^frm^fTs n^m<sfr /•S^«0 g&0 ^m(^ih <Si3frjr[rmLnm(^t}i, tSsir 

QpOJQ^ffoQiO J^mJ!f<3sA(^ iS Spdp S(T^^^6SF^Q}pp(^Lh (bik^Ssmmiu^ 

Q<3=(us eim-qyf* QufTQ^iM Sj^ppuuil.i^^ mmu^ 

Quirif Qs^iippQsq^iip Sdr Quirmjr Sjnp^ ^Qp 

GOiriii ^L^&QSL^rr^, ^druti Quj^pp Quir^iLQ 

eQSsar QiSFiU€}3^p Q 3^ io p Qm€ssr{^tj:t &r turnip 6i3ir^^ iSeir 
SL.6rr6fnh a^^upi^Sd &^6SSTfrp^^if » =s ssc ^ iSsSfr 

pirmfStpio ^ €Tmpp3 /Sari-0 ermpui^ ^ QiiQpirH-Qu 
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u!r^S!rm€ 0 ir(^m mmu^ 

Qii iSot «0 m.pm ^ 0 iM mm luirm ^.^dm r9m^ 

^mL^ih^Qm^^Smy ^uQutrmir Qiufrtfi^^m «r6sr«0 S 

ufr^S{r 0 ii€ds^m Qmsm@£M mm^ih 

Qs^irm Q^m^tLQBim aii— ot® smsS^mmjr Q mm 

mi^siiBmy (S^trip u(F€mts^!Uir ^mSssr MSs^mir^s sn,/ 6 !mif mmu^ 
®<^tl© ^mf^shQtDp Qu(rQ^mQ^(t£m^mm^ ,■ ^uQuo-q^^ 

LBiTL^mm rnmumm QuiriT'^Q^rrifidBd Qmti ^ ^£3 

£jp!^ Q&'ijpSm Sm r3S0 pm p >3^ Q 3 ^£iip£jpm '{$mj^ mm pmm , 
£j{BJfmmQiM Q<5=/s@LL®6i/^ii Quirmir S^np^ ^P 0 Q^Piup^ Qtjbp 
QtS(rmrL^mm^ ^ij(^u Lfmmir Ljmmirpjm'f mu9p^uJi^i Qsfru 
Qu (^0 Q3^ir[p^A(^Lj Quirmir Sj^p^ ^fp^^ Qs^iss^^ mmm 
sk.jjSgj£3m Qmm Q3=i}(^tL(Bm^i(^ intTL^mm ^/Siu£]iM ^(§BSfrp(r^ 
Q^p^Q^ppm ts/rOT'<ff. 


pjDirm'jruS^&r ufr<iL^if JTff^fr mfr Q(f ll^lUfffJSliff^sg^flJr 

^^u^fTth fBes>p^ 

fiilgifflim A. j^sapaBU) fidrto uiri^iu 

Qdiri^^^uu[r<i<3sst» 

^inrir (^(SdeSmd^friu^ Q^iuiu ^tBifii ^muuiu^i) 

fSjjTiif p<s&FliLi(7^€U[nu 

tS/TjnriT Qsirmmp'^ ^mu-.u Qu^iMirmr LB€0(^ih J^(^sijsrr^Qp(r€^ 

uirQjifrir Lj$lj]Siff|S)U}?t8 tS^^umfiS^dr mitres ueoe^fiKomQiL^^ 1 

mmQp Qiumj;}}ii iSSssridppdoST iBmQp LjfiiLjua j^jQ^fh^psHiiLb 
^mQp 3k^j0fl &..(srrpQp6ifl€ijUi &^jii^uu[r(Bil Qp^^dpirir^sm 
QiFmQp ^iuil Qsir^smr^ ^Q^ihQ^/SliBQpirm ai53Iff|S)!jDS6/i QuflQiLSfrdr 
^mQp Quir^u um<oST(siiQfitjb mtr^m uSDisdirmrQi^* 2 

^puirf S(i^tiLjih tsSsCiu&si'p^ih 6sp(^L£>[r tSSifi<siM 

Qufrpu ^mujbppoo Qp^^irekjiiiui QuireSli^ Qpfrekpu Quirq^m 

[iBmppQpir^ 

0 pair ISO jiSi^ir LfffOQJ( 7 i^L^m ^trL^wm ubm^ir LjrasQ^ik gczjs?' 

QojpQu fS^sir Jififar^lD&fiGsBdr S&nkQ ^tr^rss UikisoirmrQL^, 3 

iBmpiuirir tgs<smmfiqpif.u QuQ^Lb^rm Quotum pijbQuirm(Ssr6^m^ 
0mp!U!rf s^ismSi 0frp^mp 0rS(^(l 0idr(^ 

QfimpaJirm ^^utr^AQ iSmp (^iflSSo 

(^mpiuir ^&<ssik Smp Qs^^euii uic&i)irAQL^, 4 

^muu uir&Jiriu ^mjr'OJi^QJiriu ^(sif>p&j<dr Q<3Siru9p^0 ^(Tgmjfnu 
0mmLoQJ<siri ^Ai^ub^uum tSipiS[Mfr(^th /5?^j)2/0ai/raj 

ueosJirui Qujrpp^m <sri^ffd{r0(0Qjir(U ^mmUpuim^ 
Ubdr^iM ^WpillS® ID^BtiT taQ^ii^ &iw^^ u^mAQi^^ 5 



“ Lf^if^lTiU Qu!rQ^QQTir(^ ’’ 


§§* ai. QdFilifiuir} (m. a,) aioiiasir.ijfriiLiugi 

osD^ripiifi Qsf'ffii siCior 

LjSLpfTiu Qunr^QmrnQ 

^a<sj/«L/f ^pQidib^^ fBmSSid&ir ^ ^ IT mra pjS 
Lti^iMU€0 €i}irp/SiL]ii Loirmrpfm^ mtrriQu^w 

Qpmmuhi(h ^lUUbtBiLii^ 
Qs^<s(ifi6h&fr ^m<aFQiueii€OiT^ Q^sPtLu^MfTLL 
m^auLjL^Qm oiT^pQ^ih^^iusr^i^ mho ii^mQm ! 

{§j^ pirmj) 

qfimjQ<^(7^(^iriL utrSpirm Qpsr<sSppir<m 

^63rQ(2p0/?f/rLl (SuirtsoQ&j 0T/imr^@ Q&^irp&tfltSQii 
f3m€i}mmiM ^(^ikp6ij{r mtrnSsjfUQm* 

StneufT ^ a meoifd{^s ^(rSQiUmufrm i^jrSpmpirm 
^aruQuirftgsmr aj/r<si; 06 ? 0 £a m'&S^p Q^irptsSa^u 
ujnhumsruuwij^ s=p^jTfk^m uaGi^^ii^dsO mojppSssrQtu^ 

^^Lbir Q^Si^mpQs iU(^{W'Ss&9fEi<3SUi ^ajsSppfr^ 
Qubsaeutrii ^^SsOtiSeo ^Lp^miafrio 

«gaS?0 Quiiii^mQLD lupuu^ifi^ Qj(^ppS5sr(Siu^ 

^(f^Qib^Sm ^e^pmSssT jif^subirm Qsir(Bp^i^L^fr<sir 
PQ^rsd^^m UisOuS^^m sy^mpQp L/0OQi0a0LC) 

uii3e0Qi(rfi(^ii ufsHffuSljrmi^m pihpdmQtu^ 

m 



^n-oi^lraiL 

m^m<sfr(rQ^ ii90u(Su[riri(^ih ^mi^iLjLib 
^mefTfr^ uurmreuirs^^ ^^Siij^eQ Q^ii^mmQnJ* 

Qu^Qmmuwm Qu0m^^L^m i9Si0u UL^fTLEifsSlpfBirm 
j^mwmQufr eQmir^ii 

«gj06i3tS^ Q^^iLi^ibirtL L^uiraQs=‘ \u^ ppdssfQsu* 

^QiQSjrfi LDpii^irQff uirQppQs ^iBaSSssru 
ufTL^^Qs^irfso u6rri3jfflii9(osflp upummw 

^®Qs!r6rr [SekQuiuirpirm lu Q^irio^mQir, 

{^m®}m(!£>fipiri^m^') 

(ST<smmwik0) 

Mm^pw (ipp^ii uirQisid iSSL^w^sir 
jiim&sTiuiri pSmi^ 

Smip^ir jijmrf^ indsoQiu 
\^mm0(0 0ir tD^^sOeyr/r® 
umQmQ^ ^sireoui ujrS^srr isuit^^Qqj, 





<s^6aSliqih dbdsCf-m^mQpub, 

(Learning in the midst of Art) 

[ijL. (o<5&. ^^ihuiriGfr^ Qp^eSiUffiff 

a^aSio mioeamirtrm u.w^L^ir 

6^0/5 jscr 61 / 0 s^^jS 3 « 0 (p sir Q<9^mSsisru u^sSsi^ssLfiSiii 

s^n'ifuir<3Sy ^j0J l9jj ^P fkssmjsm Qs^iu^^irf , tBs Qa^m&sru 
u^)i3sds0dsifi^^^(r[r Ljm^fSS ^uunrs ^uQuir^ Qbss^ii9lLu^^(1^<s 
Q( 7)firs&h\, 

L^wmL^i uifijfd<ssir (SiQ^^aQairmi^ ^s^iuth ^^^/rey @/5^iL//r’\ 
S<s^iUili s^ihui^iMirs^ y^foJtLfrm oiL^Qmiri^ jssriodsSsir ^iririjM^ 
ji^Q^mLnajirm &^ifl^^ir ^^mo^madsir Qon^uStLi^irf* &r^^&srQujir 
QtMpQ^ttm^dstrm QdsirmrQ ^^y^ireuLnirm wiraifisih g&^jp/ Qp^p^€i> 

^0«^ ^xiiipQp^jiiUi t3p(^ ^ifltu^Qs(rmrm>s^^ eajipssr 6T63r^/i, 
y^iTBJLDfrsifr Q<3Sii<5h6S)<3SS^d(^Uij i9puw(B Qi3SfrefrmiSS<s^^(^th 

^^^jreijserr ^puil.®^^ ^mi^&iufniu ^tMir^wiriii 

^drj;fjih erQp^i<gs[rLl.i^^ir^ ^uuis^ ei/Q^^/i Qs^irp^tjb uiriru 
u^io (oTt^mjefrQeuir irstvih^ ^^GsoeixsOfriJi ^SSiuif u/ipird^jf 6T^ 
BiSfrQoifr ffQuiLQp QpQsis^ 

jjyiL <sir6S3ru^^ii ^q/ 0«0, ei/iujs/weyr «jya/0<i0j) ujrfQ^m 

(^li ^ioeDirp 

^mi^Q psir^il iBjTs^ik^UiQpi^iBps^ili^ s9ap.iijpmp<i^ Q<9=/r^(Si3 
^L^ilQtSSirQtifS (o6i/6J^®ld (STemj^j &^mu(S(Ufrmir^ QfSSLLGsQdSiremL^frf^ 
jafpirmi^ : 

{s^fip^sr iSiJeosOfrir Q&^ir&os^Qpui^) ^p 
Ljpm^m fSmpiip mGw ^pupp^ia ^pLjpw 
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u&yuirQ 0^iMuih^Lh^r<^ 

iunQ^irQ^ QiSJ&fluffQm Qmmfim.irS€i)^ 

“People want to know something about Dravidian Culture. South 
India is a land of wonders ; but the wonder of wonders is that the history 
of South India has not yet coma out,” (Hindu March i, 1939) 

O<sF/r^j^/ai^/O0« mwumriM <sTai 

mmfQenir 

QppeDfrQjpirm<^ Q^!rffi>eiiQ6i3mrisf~aJ ^ : 0/5®© jjjici Q^^mSssr 

a^<s3flGai/r©if tfjir/f, 

QairQpp QpmptLjispfrm, iLfrmrmirs^i^Q^m 

^/SliUQpis^iUirp m-iLt^irp upjSQoj uiTL^tli ^iSs(^<i^ 

•s^UiUihpLQio&dirLLio (^f^p^ffmadstru Qufr0OpQp(rfEi(^8p 

^6ip.(u/m£Sstr mQp^JsQsirmQ iBirtnfrpuuQpsjSp^, ^pfrjrmr 
miT^ ©• 00. 55-^ eSmi (^murSsod mmuuppS^w 

eairdSiupmp uu^l pQpek — uirmm^ 

iSiijpirm wpfTiSiJS^ €rmd(^ €Q<mi]Qa90S(^LD (srmj^i iSdmi@^Jam!Tl 

©* gp. 55 ©rssrgpA ^‘ssrissrjsj Qpfiiufr^, ^‘^sSlium etSsiOff 

ojfrQirir ; ^ 00 u/r<?o’ erfksQiUir ; (ssimuup^^pen ^(Bpp 

(S3)L/ajs3r Qumr^dsfri masuup^fipio Quit mp ^0<3S!TStU!M Q{jfreB(j^i 

PM* ^uutsfppirm SmmiQiUM* 

(oTih* uiru-ti er^^/rm 

m€ssfi(^^(^pp!rm isrQpir ^0 Ljmp^sp^^f isrQpir g&0 

^€i^tup(5mp, lUfrQjrir ^0mii wmuLmL^iJb 

umrmrQmmi^m^ ; eu0s^ ^&iuS&o ^mpd ^(BpnSuSSo &r(t£>^SL^ 

Q<sii6ikt^aj^ ; ^SSiuir^err mirid^ui Q^irQp^SL^ 

Qoj^t^oj^ f jijQJ€i]err6ijpfrm, ^fwSsOird^ Qp <3^ y^ifo] s^iBp 
^srti OpiOk^SiLL^piT^s Ubtrmrm0tM ^8iitu0iJb (^'i^msBdQsirmrm 
Qmmri^iu^* 

^Ope^feOfTiji Qsnriltuu ufl pSi^‘2<SiiAii^^j tasniUtuQLD, O«/r 0 «ff^ti 
Qtairs-'^ssr Q^^tupirii)^ &^f^p^jTtJb mn'irpmp^&frfTiSO ^mpioso . 

qjitibQ ^^udSuu^pirdr mdrj^ Qpfi(UBJ0ih^ 
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■ . Qui^wiL 

QuiriQ - : ■ :' iijQ^3msi€i£li^.ma.3iiiw 

mpuQ>s^<s\).(rLhj ppirem , ' 

U3ir« ; ' mnsimsrmir&m sspumiuirmjih L9jr(Saj!r&^m 

mppmm I \^(kQ&0 uirm€ifL(Siu Q«Ll®LiGor£/-s®tlL--^ €r€kj^Qu(^m 
Ljsirif Qs^irei)s^}Q(^!f*' . QpSipmur 

sm Qpm '■ .' 

^mmQuirw® QaihiSfi tL^£i}immmir^m mirtUB 

miuuupfS^ (oT€i!m^^ ' Ljmp&ih ., ui^ppsr^m ' 

Qmwmm Qpi^.ajir^» ^uut^Qujpfrm f^fropth <sT^mjsfimi 
uL^ppir^iili ^mQeofTFjmpuupjS Qpiflib^Qmirmm- Qptf- 

ujir^^i, pS IP [^(riLisf.^t^Qu S&pntkmdsir (^Ljwpsm^^ 

QmQ(birw<&i apmsiitrth*" psirm (ij:^^iM - m pu p p(^ 

mppdmQtift ^(j^mQmpm, ’3sp(^thQuir^p!rim 

eL.mrmu:}UJirm p=iflp^jr &^mriri^S (3 pmSp^» \Sj^p 

m^mrirS^S i3puupi^Q<s^QiUf @8s^ju/E/«55isyj?a? f^QuwQih ^mrL^{r8p^& 

ptSip mil,t<f.ei> <3^irpirjrmrmir<3S QsiimBuumL^iufrsp QpfiQp 

rssir^iijili : ^inL6Si)L^LJ uiriw(^ 

ibfTuj^s^ tnair^y p(^<3F(r^S^tmm ^irmLnSm, ^>ipd <5SLLu^.L^iij^m 
L9p<9^fr^p^io QjL^fStnLQu uinkmm ^LLip<s ^iLipajmeJ* ^^pu 
uirik(^ ^Qm<ss <aS^ Lj(^i^(^<itsu uinrsstsoirii^ ^mp 
fiffil® Qbjq^s Spu^ y^tfsuuifrm- ihihQpmt^tu Q^frSenmi^ih^ (SdSirLjji/m 
fbihiQmt^QuJ Q>^iru9do<S(^tiy QssirLj/T/m^^th ^eo^p^tk 
€ifk(^Qu:i ^^(SOfrpuip ds^ms^siroj SiBiib^ /S<s5rj2?^ ibihmLou 

Liffip^y ^fkQs QJ(r Qpum sSsnetnaj^ O^F/r^eSs Q&irQdQQpdr^ 
^Sp^jr^iSikmMSsfr <^(Bp^iS siriLQQQpdr^^ ermr^a 
ibihQiBirQ (Su&rQp^» 

Q<3siru9^m(^€fr QuirQejfruafr^^ ^pLjptjbirm ^^lUxi^Sso sSerrim 
iSSirmTisdiriii,. ^l^jtit^ Qpirp^iLjtM Q<3Sir6S{ip jr!r^0ii <ST<ija3m<sij 
QuSiu <sS<aip.ajmjsSsfr ^pi^pubfrm ^Saj a-0ai^^S^ ^Qm^i^Seirpmir ! 

Ljsm6sSiuLci Q^iu^Q^iipiric^ ^ppmsu Qpfrp^^asm gj)0 
/5r/rLlt-/r0c5ff0i: ®l1®ld* 
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Qufifuirir io<03fl^@<5^£J i9puu^ 

mir^ Qm^is^.f^!fm^(f^AQp^ y ^h^tiSmr 

^(^miMmuJu^ih g&0®(o« ^(TMuQupi^do .iSlpuupp(^u 

iSiririr ppSmQiu umrmrQm^Qii ’’ 

Li(^su(jjiih Qmdi&siOJ^Q&^m <s)j(ri^p(^L£(mr ^ffluLjm 
U'sSpp ^mL^njih aQJ6frii}(Burr^ (oLD^iLfw uir^GsuAm^^ih 
^<i^pp(jj:imuiu wr(BppQurrp u!rp(ipLh mmfuQup 
wssflppu SpsBiLjih Q<sti6mf(B<aU QptiBihp wirfiBs-opQp, 

Q^ssirSipirfr^u QuQ^tBfr&flm n^(i^&i}pmpp pSSppfrio^ ^Qiuir 
esflppfr^y ^mTa}U) ^r^is^rio ^L^.6ijmflm 

€^( 3 iimu^pp ^^lipp^io ihirth s^oiseoinh m mum pi ^iiriLQiM. 
iBirunQm Qjj^aiLL^ Qpirp^miu, ^d^QJir(^ ^i^sormirp^^ (^ubS(^d 
Q«/TgJOT®a//5^ cjy0i3^ ^(cQi^pQpfrQ Qu<s^Q(^}f ^liuir^ 

iiieOff^ujQm euf^uilu ustx^tLiirmsu Qu^ihumsou 
uj!rih mmr 

4)im^iUirmaLD pibpfrSm ^fSiun'pm ^jSiuirpirir ! 

Spu(y:)ih ^^uuQfiili ^uui^ QmfrS^iii^^r uirQQp 

<aiq^<3)p(mmmw^u uQ^pp piSipJ; 

^mp L£sfjmfld<S6i)ir^<3Sify 

pm^if puSt^ p^awemn^ mirilufr^ 

^meirib Gua^ojrr* 

ji^uui^QiUpirm spdfSpi^iM u^eoiru9jr m(^<3^(m^mk<3S p ptB^ 
mtLt^mLJSiu oimirii^ oakp &^&Spih. ptB^tsiriLQs^ &fmSppm)p 
i9p Qps^ppfrir ^Q^tsiiwjp Q^wwstQi Quir^w^mm ^uuis^i 

Q<s!r<A®(Sufrmm6U<3S(5fBff{> ^(i30tM ^iL.u(y:iiM «^a/6if/r^ 

([pif.(U(r. m’Qpir gD0 (y^mpuSio UiW^ i9jrp^(^iU^Lt ^mSpit 
<srm£ii&i^L^&- Q<sFfrik(^p Qpfrmjiiili* piB^ usifiLi^io (^is^Quj/Sliu 
mSmuj /srrilL-.ai0iij piBt^m^sFmum ^p^m ^osi^fGr^mL^iu 

ptrij ufrm<a^u9ii> ^irQp^iuih Qp^!k<35w 

fS^iM ^ip ^pubTsus^irSp^aJili Q&^iiisiQ^swmru-wir 
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f^mf^tu «jy<s»£i3/5^0<i@£i, aLir0£i 

QmfTMreir^pp^Qm ^QjnruiBajff^m {b'il'(y}mi^iU' ptSy^m^miu tjpjSl 
mmmmQmw ^(r^ppmiT^ ^<si>^&mriJb 

j^€ii!r&^i(^p pSifim^uSm' QpfrmmtBiuirm uAi^ ? 

rnfftr^. loruuij^ Otaio fb!ril.L^!r^i(^p piBifim Smrm(^m 

pir.iLjdij pSifisii^Qiuu uemri^ eSemmmQpu^iuirpuu^iLjA ^(^iSpQptr 
^uuu^Qiupirm piBi^msPuSm m^todubfrm ^eo^smtm MJir0d0ii 
QpSojmJJfisoirih* piEi^m&^iSisir Qpir6ifmLBUj[r€m' uis^Lf 

(Classic quality) ^s^L^fipirdr. piBi^u up/ks&flio 

pirm QpirmmtMOJfrm u^omLj ^uut^Qiu 

Qt^mQp^^ ufTQjs^fhSpp^di^ wurnipSi^LhirS^mp i^ llQ e^Sbwr 
pmiMintrm piB^u upmmdsfru unQuidun'^ Q^tLOiQ^trmru^^iiptri^ 
^SiT^^€SstfSf35(T€sr Qj0<sifi,fm<sffir[ri9su u(i£p^ siJiBp QpirmmLDu u&mLf 
ai/rii/5^ s^ikSpik Q<3=S <sy^ttjr<af uinum 

pir<3sQm Q;®ifli£jaj0£i* pmmLBirm isff" ^uQuir^ih 
piMiT'Su uiruf^dGsir^Qpireir snr^fk^&fi^mretr 

mpfrmwsm ^sjir^eh uiru^eSlffOpirsm- QpefUminutZ ^frmrisofriM 
0T<oirjjti ^63)«g=ai^0t)/rif oJtupirm ^uiTxSserr^ 

QllQ^ Q^irmm ^0mms^ ^^Spfks^uLjih ^p^u unifd^ss 
(?ai^2/Lb‘ — ^0Lfpiii ^irmireiriuuiinu i^mi^Qu^Sp SippSmr mm^ 
miu^ Q^ir^p ^^fkSppmpiLjihf u^rgsp^ii) piB^u upikmdomtiu^ me^Jp 
^u uiri^u uirirppiTik Sp^iuir^U) fsm^iup QpSid^SGih. 

^aFiiuiipmirm g&0 ^^ikSp eQpiSiJirm (tbir^&rjr Sp&ifidr'j 
Q^fr^m<ss)p (0rru<ss^tLL^ S0tiL^8Qpdr\ 

ihfrm' ^TQ^upmpm^ wS’emm^doir (bm(iirf£ji ^p/Sl0iQQp^. 
Qp^m^i; Sifppmfmm^ gj>0 ^nr&kQ 

iSSirO ^pjjJp ^0u^^jrwir£j mut&uQum. ^p 

j2;6& ^mri<3Sfrsp Qp0}!E30i 3i ppdm^dmi ^pj)} ai/rSci 
QSpm^ pcB up li ^mmpd ^p<s qpu^iu 

(S^dso. iU if lip uirmSSiii 

8p^! (orm^mL^iu Quir^ppirm ^pjr 

^ikSp ^p^mirmsmt jij^uQgQpLh^'^^ 
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Q^!r<sirmpp(^s SfrjTmfth mmm ? Q^srmmubu 

umrLj (Classical quality) uirm^^iuirQih &^m!wj=QQiujrQti (S(Sff(^s 

LDfTS Q[5(Bt^frm Q^ilJStejirQQimrt^yLi 

^uuL^ujirmy y^wQsmwm u^jt^uiLl^ &'m 

y y^iTQiLnfrm ^seff ^mi^Qiu ^€0<ismr ^QSiuir^mr^isd ^i8^u 
u€mLj y^imjubirm^ ^mt^Qiu 

&pu^^0i!M iSfTisapmps 

'Sm^iiudQs^y & pp&BT <srpp^T(Saj(r fSiriLt^eo ^mru. 

^L^QiXiik^dirih @L^mQmp<m. ^^Qsu/r(g s^mpuSs^m 

Qwmij^u LotLQiii 

mmsiuff<ss ^iiffujid^Teii L^iriu^jf ufipirdsif Qs^irdif^HiSpuij}^ piSip 
iBfriLis^m Q^6ikmu)iUfrm umru IT iL(Sl&^ s^Sp^irih QsiJisSmjr&oinh, 

Quado^oO Qs^!r6km sdso^ar Quirsp piBi^w mp 

p&srSuj/r €9<s^iums&fr sa/r/i^ smjofflp^ j^^uSuuppQs 

@mpm, ^^fTirp^sir p&Sp pmtsmiJby ^peiJfrQsiJ^m pmmuny 
^SiUfrmti^ 5=t-®0S®rfl«air pmmuiy mtrosts^y 

/bL^tosriiy Lf€06iJiTs3ofr pp<k^ ^M^u^ppiky ^L&up^So 

^(iuiipLdfrm LDirjuuirQ^zm srS^isdfrQjpmpu^iM ^jrirujii^Qsireik'QL^ 
^0iff!Sv)/rLb ; (ouwpw^^ 

^ip Sptairs ^jririU€upp(^ Q^m&sru uiLi^mnii s'^/fliunrm 

^L^th isrmj^ Q^ire^<30 (iptj^sjT^M (bft tLQuLjpih ^LLi^^iupirtUy 

ptSy? ufnLQAQmi^Qiu ^0^p{rmp(rm ^ok'^uSsau 

uSo<ss^d SLp&ih Biirdjuufrm ^i^p^eo p^. 

LCtif QLnQ60 Q^irekm tasSsO^^niijili eDir^dmsu 

umr ufTiLmL^u^tM Qih’(j^i(^ QfBair^Qoi uirip^ ^0m'if^QQnjirQ 
^.7[riUQ3pp(^ ^ulutr^ (tpsar e3(^Q(t^mm. Gsrirtlu ^iB(Dp(r6^th! 
9dQ<Tp^ii) ^ihp (jpmp «^3PJP^«0 a/;5jjr StLi^fri^y PSthQpmL^uj 

u6mu\riLi^m p^jrpmps &pupp(^^ ^ih^iuttS^ imiLQim 

^0/5;S?(2?o<so, QictSsOiu P6irQm0S6Q0^^u:i Si^smittsQ&r 

jij^i^iMdsou uSo&dso^ LfrS^ eL.(SV)O^/E70(oi£> Qp!resBd(^dtn 



sufTi^^^uufr 


1 , ■ 

1* Lc&OiuiiQ^ 

<seM(^ird ^frmrQ}0m ^pu^Qin — 6fi€wr(og^0U3 
/5^r® Qubi^dd^eoSsi^ 0riu«@)/f /?>^«^00)Tr(ffO 
£Qfi BjfTifim 

2* Sim p^lS^ 

L£i(km^^0 Gijmefrti LnQ^ii^L^Qmi^ — QunrmQQiuQ^ 
fMmi^Smpi j^^mrQed f^mQpmj^ii 

mmLfSaSii) rntri^m ubQ^d^, 

3. ufrS utru^oimp uammMoi tSiruSjnhQuirdr 

eairS enifiikQiULaw m^GfrQed — &£iu » 

Q&^ii^dSlmifi fPil.(SQu0i^ Q^^(a/« fSseir^Siumfnija^ 
^ipfiQpijb mjirifi'SS 

II ■:■ 

1* U^£i^<SW/U.ttJr6jr U«^tD;50W62rf?(^ 

u « £pjijbSm 0^Q8m(^m — 6T^Sso<ids^ 
^mr(^ ubd^ubm ^ismmpp ^asdsod^ifi^tii 

2^ &p^mmiQpw^ 

^€ii^SQeo^^eii<sfririmLfism^mrQu^frm 

uirjrp{bm^QL^{k(^mLim^SSipQpfrm 

uwQiSim^ p ^dS^QjiGrrjru u^Ssssr Q’^is^pjrm 
uariflQtum oitfimQtupiM <si]<omrs(^^ Ot^<^aisir 
€ij€h‘m(50m^^ u&oiujr^m ^as-pppQpirQ 
euiriB^i^ l^wmj€oQSo eiJUip^ss LnirQpfr! 
€iS€frit9mpQu!rei> wm-iri^Spth 
121 



L^(r<surr : jr/rgg/r : mif : Q^ilu^iUfrw ^QJifsmS^ u[rif.iu 

m fT ^^ ^UUlTm 

D. Bevapiriam 

mlr Qujp! ufffi jsiriLu^oSio <5r/s70tD 

^<so(QQpu ^uQutrm 

QfbiQu^a Q^irmt^ySp Qudj^uio 
SSffOojQtLirek Q(nj>(j^6i3^^ 

9irQuji! {b>3Slflp 

Qs^OiSiU ^^ULfa^U QuQ^eSiiM 
QujiQujpi Lb^i^ u&oQojin pd^mmu 
Qu0LCiiS6sr pmis&oir ^}m(Spir ? 

rasirua mmmojm <S6i)Su9<dr mtrmnBdmi 
fB^riLis^u LjSdfSjjS aSp^mm ; 

^tnm ^(rSSosru Qu!r<^ptbed eu^miMUjeky 

QufrtSKQ (ouirmLj^^ Qu!rir pfBmm ^ipdS^p 
^frubm pmrQs^LLi^ ibirQ 

(^LbSsoQtum^ Qixijuii 
ibiTLDm /SAdso {5t^uuQjm p^mr0m 

/i&azr^oZRjf? 6j//r^<5P(sfi/iS7 Qsetkmfl&iu^ S^i^Qiu* 



LuemPieSefrd Q^Qu0 msuSiu mp(^ts^m(S<s(r!r 
Sii^iT LLiosSQfu ^Si)SsOii9<sirufreo 

(ST id nr is dsip^Qubfrek p'smi^ UiSsOLumm (sr MuirQ^iLL^rr is ^ 
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Sdr^Ui^ iSjmSuSim 

mm^mm md^mmmfrm — ©risi^/rgj 

f^friLQQp^ Q^irui3ik ibmuL^smifi ii3uLjS<i(^i 
sfrilQ iM/S{^jS^i£sr<sm 

^^mirio u&i^fBm jij(r^mm!rt^ 

^^•so^^rnr QiniiilmitMU n^^mtri^ — 
9irm!r!^ u^mQujrp jB^stpsm e^n-tfiu^m 
i^tr^ (^luirii^. 



GsrA-LnlL^I^ 

1 * ^Q^u^fSSso ^(i^i^Qjsirir ^mQj^<sir 
(^<si>p^£^ajir miQp 

^(^Lb&fSojfru ^sSirjijsmi^ Lo^iUir^eir 
L^inAQ <smru. 

Qu(i^miii^3ssr iLjL^QmQ!0th 

s-syrg^a/je^ Qu^ljQm(]ff!r ^ 

g&003)a)ti/L-<53r ^jsSmmsf 

G^rgBLQJsIfsird). 

2# Q^iLu^ibiTLL L^irf3FQmm<9=^ ^mtMQaj{m(^iM 
QuQjririk^^ Spm^ Seki^mr 
Q€uiLif.ibiriL L^ir^irLL,Q Qm^m^ojreo 
Q®3mQ fSp^u 

^uiLi^idiriL (Snuir^i^^ ufrirusrms^ 

Q^iu^^frek Q>3FffOQiUi 

Q^{rC^i^(5wiL,QL^n'QgQuiluQ'StrmL^m^’efriif 
&T^ih Lj^^iSs Qs!r0m(SQii^{rmr^ 

3 , ^0^!r^Lk £iE!<3sir^ 

aS-^&oOaj^<6ir a».e«S6(ir 
^(V^^^reSdr tMm^Qerrm 

j^QjSt^eSfk Qaxjiif mmtmriM 




eumriruQuiri 0r€i)€i>irm 
\Sj0«ir^iM ^0mm0tuir ^0ii9iflmr 
QuQiririSff)(Uirij ^mtrmtrjrdrQp* 

$^£iL|tQ[r mCi 

4 . j^mmQu0^ QpuLimL^aj s^SpS^ 

iUirB}0<S(^w \sj(§^ QmAts^ 

(S^ir^iUiTiu ijbm/SQedirfsSi 
(^iiQu0u:i[rsk u:i0iStif6k(Sfr 
Quir^esrsSek tM^soibsQjirm 

Qgp0 fbtSSjTii Lf^fsQ ojimQtSs 
um^u€^ ^Ssoeumrir p^u uidQ(SO!r(T^u:t 
^ekuQppu umSQ&^ij^eirm'fri . 

u^^irAI Oifgis 

5. QpajmQmm ^iuisi>jjSAp 

L^€OSisir(y^mLjb 
ibiraiirjT^ Q^fr^mQuiirt^ 

QLbiO(Si)ir^ Qpfliu i 5 i$ 0 LB(^ih^ 
(SsiroiirS ^^iuir^mr(^ iMSl5oQ(U6sr^£i 
(^mruSsOuj[!iui (^0OsQ 
uir6iJir(^£h Sifp^njL^di ueoeoirmQ 
^frifi^Qsu^u ujreijQiSiJiTQLD. 


SaJLoiuo). 

E. Kandaswamiar, 

^(7^ <3Ffrfffri Qmp^imwu Quir^mr ubujiisilt^ 
ubajs&UiirQfu ^mSjrmrL^^^h' n^Q^L] iMOjisui fro) ^ S^0 (Ssiipjamium 
(^Suj ued ®- 0 L/ci& 0 yfl<^ mmp^ 1^004 fSl6srp iSho^aeir 

^^Qmpj^mu}^(^fiiu QojjiJ^Lj Spp60fr(^QLtimi p 

pmQ^!r€sSj)}(^pp(^ ^!k(^ m^siuir Qi^[k(^ (Bmi^iu^^ csrsw^i 
QpfrL^ir Qubirifids A' g&® ^04 Sppp(^iBiu iSSso^iiasmp^ ^^^Q^Lj 
SmpmLduSm s:.04 uatUiS^QuomA aLjuS^pmir* ^uQufl 
luifir Q&{r<sfrisms{i3mui^ s «04 fuajs^ii Qmpj^(smLL iLntkQujSp m^/Stu 
(^p^jTiEj^^eir J&0 uQ^iiS^ii uL^fr^ QmpjumiM S<so^mmrm 
^jSiU (Qp^sTfk^^m t3S€mQmr mwosQ^LL^mw, ^ai/f 

pm ^pmp S^siipp(^ppis ^/Sl fS^Qu^p^mfrjrir 

Sm H(Si>p^mp qpp^iu (bei>ppmmiuirf U60(fs(^ii fbmmto pQ§Qi 
Qp{rdr(n^(^iM. ^mmmSmjS m(t^pQ pm QmtrQi Qt^muiriffr 

uSm ijuirQiMm Q^^ujiuedinh, iSps, 

^uQuiBuJirir Q^wmioSimiBmuu^ ^04 Lbiui^Quami Q^wmQmir 
UiiriiSm ^SiliuiT QpiriOiSiruiSu^ir ^tpiril Qojpj^iemLCi^ Q<s{^i&<mr(k 
6smr<ssir^ QppSaj€iifr^u upQpirmuirdr eiiiriiufrQ upfiSu 
QuiTQ^^eSifi p^s Su/Sl^if* ^^Q^fr/biSsQerriOiSOinli ^emQmrmQojp 

jiimui 404 iSlmp iBdso^mm pst^^^^ssr^ i8p(^iMiTii9m a-04 iMUjds 

mir&Jirisk psdorrQiueOeoirii ^Qifiiuir ^mily^Mrmnr 

^€uf Q^frmm^Sti Q^spu ^Q^QumQisii ^/SuQufnipmif^ 
iSiTjrp^P(^mjr smrL^ (S&^i^QJmirtuir n^6ts)jT\U!r&fl\uw Q^swerrm^uSlm 
ui^ i&.0ufr(i3m QfimQ^^iu^ir iQm^m mmQmrm 
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a.0L.|ui, Qu!r(^f^iM m,^iu ^SiBuji mtpfrm^p^^u Quir^m 
'm^0Lj iBiL^mjiiraSm (^mpm m.pisdiriJbfrsmff'^m \j^uupQpirmu^iM 
Quir0Qm-!U[rQtMmpmir» s^pliuirm{^. ^moja&rr ii^^Qumii 

QsfrmrQ^ ^mrQmrm^QpQ^Li ' ' f§(^p Qsf pdd 

e«0L/ majd^QiLfSsrs QtSirQQiniSsfl^ pmiQmuifTm 

0 QppiSuJ Qmjpj)imub^^ Sp^ii r98$0iam'p^ '0sj^ 

i?dwL-,^0Lb ^mLnfr<3S sl.0i^ Qm/SmmiJbiutrm ^mS(^ Qmp^mms 
smr,^ui a-0L/ tniud^ss tBmQffQuimu Quirq^muQm, - ut^Qm^ ^ luirp 
3k.^PQfftj9^iJi Qu{r0€ir G^sk iM(i^imQm Qmpj^mLii 
€rmp QpirSosiruiSuJi^ir &^0q ''w 
^iSO&smrpQpirQ mfrjaaQasirerrmpmpI SSmrujSfbwmip Q^m(^ 
mmrp Smp(y&fr mmeijui ^p^mLGuS&^i : &ii C. 

Qih ^rm^ih ^dib^sirsQa &siripQmQ0>Lk^^ (srmmjtii ^mQqyi uM 
SL.0L/ mni^pQpwG SmpmLLiLji! ^ir mis » 


^Qiir Qj<smmriM Qs/rerai^ a-.04 moji^tMuSm 

Qmpj^imiMSLL Q<3Sfr^iu ^editssmr^ 

^Qjipmp Qiuiri^p^ (oBjpjjimLB LDiui38^,iuQ€i)m ^Qirir p^p(^u 
Quiuir Q^!rGp^*3= Q&^ijph eff (^jrmirjiQui mmpli^ 

S/iS^iJi uoJtoS^qff 


j^aj/f ^isS ppjSdQpir^iU Sisdir^mrili Qmpj^imtB 

LniuikSujS^^efr e-.0q ubiuiaa^ (^p^srp^^nh Quir^^m vboji^^ 
(^p^jT iML^fktSfrmuiaSi^ QiSisQpin ldiu^sS=^ (^p^jf p^srrL^m 
0Co £i3/r aJirua/SQiULh. eupp(^ ^ ^rdr^ch ^(^mu njmjjS 

Q&Jjpa^iBeir Qpeiru^ QupjSQmojfrm. 


^mQpskmpoih ^miSioeO^iMfrQiu <or^ai)r€a|0L|ii iniu/Bi^iM 
mm p^mriipmQp iuirp£^0i9p sk./6lp»0»i^**QQipj^<smiJb 

<s=ir0£i ” €rm(T^Wm QiSSirerr^^tii ijbiiJ<^6a eS&^^dsmfrih Q^iipjpjmiD 

LiiiUfhQiUS^mi^fksfrmiiiuSm j^^ihutsiJ Qinm^fk (^pp QpmL^ppir 
p,^^aS3 i3S!fmft^9 
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RAJAH SIR ANNAMALAl CHETTIAR 


^Q^mm Qujmu^ 

Q^jtmp ^Mfri j^mS^ ^pM^0 Q^mS^ 

ejjSpSiueo LjmririQpir\Djr ” m'mm s^l/Shj 
Q uirppppispfr(^!ji* 

^0/fl(or Q^^eamirtuf ^uupQpnrmu^Ui mifiirih (Sosp^^ 
mmu QutrQ^^ m'mqffw erm Quap^/SCs Qufriipfrti* it^Q^uir 

a9m pmitui^pp ^0/5^^/r63r ” (sirn tBrnff 

^ pj]5lp(^ sB^pp ^p^^ts^aiflmiu Ou(^Qia^sSdr ^Q^udrQpmm^tii^ 
s..0u<?s)a)3^^ €rm^€a>ifi Soj^ipirm"^^ f Q>3Prrm^<sk^[ 

(^peSiu Qspap^^So SidsoQubiri^ iLj^iSp Qsir^ojQ^s^iumm Qojpp 
maQpmdm QiU0iffl(sir ^pp Qua(T^LL.u^tr>s<sQ^^^ (sresrmjih pih 
qpmL^uj pmremeifhijil ^rmeijili !^!rmm^(^nub ^p^Q^i^tMfr St) 

Quirn^^uL^u^ Qua^iLQ (srdru^ii^ n^mi^iu fsrm 
u^ih eaik^ Qinir^^ Q^iism^ss Qtupjp fSpp^ Quaeo mififfmipm 
Qu!r0^uL^wi9p gpsJr” Qmmum SSsoQubt^s^ Q^a^iusms 

QfUpppirseSm ^meaGiu^eoirtl f&rmm y ^moiQiu^eofni 

e.0i9s3r Qu^TQ^muL^ wdp t9p Qs^ireoedirQuim Q^irerrs^ 

Qufr(r^muL^ a)00 QsFirp^mr L/6V)a]/r0Lb. 

^jyewsji a/0£D/rjj/; c^air, Ou/r0LL®, SLSppiif ^SfriLu^^ch^ 

ufTtfiS^iij OfipeSiumoJiTf^LD, ^oipmpu iBpmffOp^merr 

^€OaQflujQsreo<sinrth ^Buq^Qumeijii, Q&^wio^^Qum^tjik Q^sirmr® 
jsrA Q^tuoifrjraiiSmQa^^, ^Sifl ujirQpir<k^S!ruiJ9iU{^if ^piiSpir^oj 
®/0L^«6yr637^ QiudosrsuQejiiXoi^aui ^QgiBdr Quir^muL^ ejtip 
Q^^aedQ&otuirui. ft^(r^umQpmu^ Qprr^^iruiSiuaa&maSm' jirja/ 
^^TiiSpaf Qs(r^0a>^iuirQu:i(^s* ^^(SiiQiuictoOirih Qujtq]^^ 

LJL-. ismipm Q^iSi^upp Qeodsmrti ojfrMQu Oujun^GiMissFleir 
: ^QiBiuir Qpaed<s[rui3aj<^a- (ipmqi^ijb Q^apjjumuDi 
sessTfB Qua(^(^^ir p^iBl^P^ (gr^ <sT<osr 

fis/iij ibfrmantM QmpjamiMi Seoi^mrik QuiTQ^i^mrirp^ 

lBl^P^ j^PP Qu[r(i^iLL^a-peSm Q<sijpjp}mLnd 

St^iamriEj 3k.f]Su Qurr0^essnrp^LSL^p^ ^mL^mubuSm^^ 
^aremL^iroippc^un f5irm^ireiipp(^th ^SQuir^th su^ aL.0 



COMMEMORATION. VOLUME 
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iSm /. Quit 0 m. UL^ ■ , wrmr^iM 

gg Q^iUnjiL &Qjm}m!r 0 Wf moo/SSm'd 

iSirmdim/r'^,m m'meafti . , n^i^u^GuitQ ^€\dsmsr 

Qm(r^mmw!i9:mr ^md^mtwir'm ^ luirmerni^iu 

' ^mmQiuSdisoirui ®-0u«»rj2;. ^0i9m Quir^mut^ 





^<sS tufr&srmiud Q^fr^iLmt^d ' - Qmp^s^irm 

Qmmmjih msmp Smrp^^ Q'mswL^i^ Rfirm^BiTih 

Qmpj^iminuS^u^ijb i^0LjLJbUJiis Qij^meifih Offirsr^iib /fgflir 
mmiuwQ^m0 fbmi^tu ” iSTmi^yS m0ii ^Ommu^u)^ ^dmiiiik ®-04 
wuj^s^QLdmA Q<sifmrL^frd> €i}0ih ^(^sQiS^SsmQiuetifl6ir /r-^® 
gjir^miu^ QcSSirtLmi^^s 0mpp^S!rmr^\ 0T<drLit^ LBUjisiMirmi,^ 
tL,0Qupp Q< 9 ^frdd£^jtM a .04 Qf^ftdSiu 0 s 9 ^ir€i)^iijs Qufr0LL Qufr0p^ 
QfiP,i pubQpm ^miuiUirminuSdr LtaJSSuyfrp&Sm^ui ; ^ir^G0Ljtii 
^0 Qufr0il.mmr ^(B^Q mA^mwSm tr^ojiissLtifruSmQsii^^. 

8ifiii0 tamrp Smp^^ Qmmm^ fbirmsfrm^dr Qufr0m/r^ 
\3jm^0 Qupp n^0iJl Q!btrdQiU 

mwmubSm ^€iipmpa3m(ud0ih rntfifrmpm Qu!r0iL.L^n'iBim€iifrp 
0 S 3 r iMiumsmtrm!r\0 ss^OQ^irms. ^ii0 m^oJirmr <sr<skLjt^ 
is^ 0 uQdQmiBm &^ 0 t^ LbUJSsQmm QmtrGth* 

!Sppp0ifliu eSi^p^ik ^^0Lf fSSsoQubnri^CDiufrQ mi0QLDfri^ 

Qu{r0iL Qufr0ppLB^€O^ Quirsi>p (Spirekpl^iM ^mpmp 
u3majppp0 QmQ(^0 Qmp^mubu Qujr0mm fS ^mQwpj^imLnu 
Quw0Qm m0pSm e- 0 L/ uiujs<ssp^druirp 

^jjA® Qmpj^mubiufr^ sL.p 

(i^ir^fr(SpirQiSi}(Ssi^dr Qojppimuy iMUj^^unreiS^ g ^0 (Smp^mLfiiu^ 
^0 Qufr0LL S6m(^Sf 8so Quir0LL ^Sssriu Qmpj^jmiB 

u^(0 Q^pso<sk(Sp^ ^dimirpiokjSd Q^Qptri^p^ <orec>eO!ru Quw0il^ 
s^^sih ^jr^(S eL,0Ljih Q^p^ir^tJb, Quw 0 m 

Q6iip£)j6SiiM iud>0O^ $L. 0 Lf Qeiip^smubiufr^ ^(3 

iL^iTffinttiajnr^iih €^fr8^iLJ0th ezrat 

L^Smujii^ ^0 Qmpj^eiSiiMajir^Qm ^^^srmiBiUfr^ti ^irmsiQi^md 

n% 
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QsirL^€0 QiJir0^s^tB^ gposrgpu) Q&pjsammi^ 

^Sifliuif Q^^miminuir QmpsamLb LhiUikQiuin Qppp 
mjmnSik^ 6 - 0 ©/ LDtussLuiTQ}^ pdr Qu(r(j^^pjSirii^ iB/SQpirmpmr 
Qufr0iLail. Q^pQedmmiiij Quff’^Mfjbiu&^LdfrQ}^ pdrQufr0€SpjS 
jrrr^ iQfSQptrmpm Quw(^iL^iL Q^ppQeomsijm sil/iS ^^(urrp^ 
0L9m^^ 0r&frup^^ Qpmiir J jij€i)ei>mmpQyf 

Qmi^ed!fm Quit(^m ldiuss (y^mrirp^^ Qirm€ijm ojmirfipmir^ 
UJfrp^0t9m^^ <sT«3f^0 (^p^jrp^ ®~©4 Z£)aiii<i?ijD/rai^ sl.0 L/ 
QiBprdSiu ^^(^muQiuppQ>3=Jr^S)Jih piiQfiLL Qufr0LL 

Qu!jr\T^ppy^pp pQ^mir^ fSp(^ili Quir^mr uauifStMirm^ 

n^Q^Qupp p^Q^LjQihmQoj Q^ireo^m Quir^iLOufr^pp 

qpp 6 - 0 £^ isQjfliipfriiS^ii Qpiri^fruS^ih iSpmu SpQmpjiieinLDu 
Quir0Gtr^€rr euii^ iMiuimQQmmjiJih Quir^mruu. Gumir^^q^ppik 

Qj0pQ€i) QutT(i^ism Lotuis(y>LjoirQuimupSmu i3jr 
Qiuir^ 6fl'3ai«jr/r<sDr0ti), ^ pdr Qur^&Bp/Sjrir^ i9/SQpn mrpm 
Quir(^LLaiLQs^m£^p^0QuppQs^irSi)^iip^0Lj QihiriQoj Q&^ink 
Sjii uirmmui ptlqp^Smuj H(5S)L^ppirpeo ^ (^eirjp/ ^fiSiu&jirp(^ 
^asr/Tds-. e-, 0 q iubiud<3sp^p(^ <^Sm!U &-.mjffiuirSSaji ^iri^ 
p^pfTjrmrmmdsftQiU tSfnl.i^u9(f^ppe9mr eiimffsuirsi SQpptnli. 

^®?@£j Quir(^mr e-. 0 Ljf LBiui^sp^p^Ui sl^oj 

^&odi35mr/B<3iSmri Q^irmrQy y^pm (^p 

^u^^mjraSio iB^Si^iriQeSujif UiUjisp^p(^iEi airtLi^su 

p^pwirmrmadoir QmiQm /56ar0 eaQ^iLirj^, luir^ 

mius QmtriLtsi^mmmT (^mpppwm^^ Quir(T^mr majitStl, ojfrdssr 

miud (^mpppirm ^ (joerfiswo Sippmp^ Q<ss®p 

pirm^^ ^0 QpirL^/flm- ^jr^Q0Lj Losum^eQ^ eL. 0 L/ 

Uiisssfimaj Spp^mm^ QaQppirm^% p&im^&sr^ GspeoSm^mr 
^(t£iiW0€9ppei) ” Qu!r0mr unud^ihm ‘^pSsO UbSesr^ Q^eomm 

pSsoin&SosrJ^ Q^isoesioj ^Q^ik^Sppeo s^irp 
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lUifpmp ^ ^®3iS@OT/®'* ,:. @«w 

^€omsmt Smim ^eon^SSiui Quir^mr uo!U.»@/ff^iii: 
eL. 0 L| 'i£jai/E70^^iLb Qpifl/SSsoiijmu.aj ( 0 6 ii© ” mmmjm 

Quir^eSm Lhiuisw iSjSQpirmpm Quir0Qmr.ir(B^ pdf 

Qiijr 0 ®r ^^£jdiu/e 70 ^C 0 ® 5 ’’ ermmjm e^0i3-m mmdsih 

^00i9dr Qu!r0Qmir(Bj pm Quir^m SQppap pSsd mium(^pQM ^[ 
mmmuh ^mS(T^ ^p^0 

L^essrirnQpirQjr^^ ^rmekfii sk.peoir dr ojitim 'mL.jS:uQp ^ Quir^Apiuair^ 
<3sir€ssr^, ^dmffSSuJir ^uQuir^mr LBtuasih' m^0LiQpirs(^ mium^ 
ai^srej/ii ^Q^uf Sfiiipi L£iaj/i}(^Qjm€tjih e^6rrQwm(^/f . ^p^p \Qpfrd 
0 ^ LB(uik(^fb^ €rmp fbm^rrp (^p^jrppir^Qpmris, 

6i}m Qinpat^fSiu SL.p[rjrmrfkssrrir£pi}Qpmr^6s. ^/© 0 i sfriLiif^uu 

p^dt ^mirSdrmem ^dSQ^mmm m\u<imQpm Q^doiQm 
aimir^pidefrmir. ^ntdsrm* ppj j^reiurq^m^ 

Sdr^iireoirQiu QibLSdfrpppff^th ^ikmmQijb aLjiSu9(i^uump(ijLh 
jW€^ir^iM ^mjriuir^ii [^drs/S^pi Qp^sSp^ sa- 0 i^ Ln\nmmpmpu 
up /SI Qfidrmird m^/Saj g&0 ^Q^ppi ^mSedS^mr £iwiom 

Qmirdr/S^ijb eunrjnrmuiajirdr ^iijpp pddsQpiufrm* 


QJir^^SJlssiir* 

(Panditbamani, M. Kathiresa Ohefctiar) 


Qu0mw irrgg/r €fof jij0mr(^Lt&o&^ Q^tLu^.tuirn' 

^€m(^ S&ff)p(Sij Sy^n (bmL^Qup «iysyr j 

eS&oir ldS^^Q tumi^S^Qp^^ <55S2frzi jrir^ir (SiOiT ^oiit^sfr isa/rsissfltss p i 

^mpu9<k fS^iipp ^pismua u(5tf>L^pp€iiir^^ i Qu(tq^<^ iLl^p^^Boj I 

Sdssr p^pm^donu U(^p^miirQi^^tif ^Qj6ijmrir6tDSiJ<i^ QsFfU^k 

(ipmpm&Se0 uajmu(Sp^^J^S^}iij ^{kiBmih Qib/SiUjSii^LLLf.iu i 

Quitq^^ m^&dsp^p(^i Sfreoixt jij/iSii^ ^uLjirQ)pfk<3S^^ Q^^iusa^ ; 

jjau) pijii(^ ^uu!r-3s &r&}6miriLj(Ei 3k.p(ipu/^iu}rp /S&cii3^ SpuLju ■ 

Qupj2J ed6frmj(^u&jifs^r ; Q<3Ftfj^S0@ Qi3F(uios^!r€0 ! 

^(ifSedSij&osQpQ^^Ui ujrfk^ ^sffl Qs^iueu ; 


pfTiSpj^* ^0ei]&f)U.iuirir ^/S^mL^iujrirp^iihj ^/S<sijmL^ajiTir 
^(T^^lmL^tuifirp^iM er&a^io ^minoimmfr^fr. futi jrir^rr js^&si^mr 
^/S^th g&0®G<5? ojiriui^u Quppstijrasir, ^^eijissfiL^iufrir 
0(j5>fiifl^ ^pihuu.uQu^il Q^fTfk&jmmLCiiLiLhj &r<^Q<sFiuhiiiL]il) eumir 
^j0pS^^ 'STisoui ^L^ejTLnia SmpQeup^tJUi iL^susStijilf S(TgQ}[r^ 
QfismpnS^ Quffnpp^ub i6m(^ umi^ppmw^w* ppiLisyiu Qufrq^dofr 
suifiiu/Sii^ jifpi^Q^aj^ Qi€frfi(^iM Quq^sidll 

uSii&dso^ ^af/r«fi?(25<s2DL-ttj &pip 

uiomdsoA erioeOfrd 

^mt^Qm pm. Bpuuirm ^iuppiSrifil^ 
ptQd^ih ^Qi^fh^aj yumpiBed suorrii Qupjji oismrifQmpm. ^asmth 
jrir^ir ^mjf<si5fflm BmQsnrmiL^ Qupp j^p /S&Oiu/Bjaserr euedsp^eo 
lSsu u&OQuriM* 


pairuX^AQ^frtLmL^ ps^irp^p pm msuStu iMjrLj 

6y0ii up^s<smreo QuSIj^lL eSsrrias^p jfip ^as^Qmp^ . 
^suf^err (j^isyuiBpuufri^ ^dsirtufrppm uiLuf^m^ 

^inSiuirir Qj(^umu^‘ ^irfiipeui^srr, (^^soQppsi^m’ljnr Sai0Tm u 




O£j00,Q^«)Qiirr«, SmimStu uiLi^m 

Ljaipir^m^ (^mpsuir 0irm 
ue^ppir^ii} e^tuimpmimm psti ^jr^i Qu^ipmsiuirinrmjiir^ ^mi 
s^mL^aj Q&^inpm00 Q< 3 f^tui&^^tLf^m utsooimtS ^pp&s^njihf 
.iB.^meSmtutijtM ppia ^fi^ojirS^Uj 01^ lu 

^aiMsyr Qumi s<kQ€0(i£p^uQuirm j^^^mt^iuiri 
iSL,mmrp^m u^/ 5 ^ tSefrimQpj^BJ^ ermBdr^ iBmaaJm(r^, 

0r p^&mQiUfr ^Siu Qisiids0S(^i(^ ^mL^uS^ ' mpuLj m-mu^ SjjS 
Q^uj SSssretj Qff^iu^ (tpif.d(^ih 

iSSssrmprppik ^eiiif^eSL^p^ ^mM^0pp^Qufr0i>Lj i9pir 

^pp(^^ Qpui^iupj^m 

^miirsm^ eL.uji(^mTiLh iSsmjth uirfftriLi^ppi^^, iMSu^Bmin iBdm' 
<^Fd< 3 Sjr<si]jrp^ uiom^i ^mi, 

mm opmpQiu eai^p uiLL^immm tBmu ua^az/rii. 

eumJT QmL^ pp uiL.L^!kmSsfr<SL^ sa^ju/fiaj ULLi^mmm 

^(T^d(^LEiiru 9 ^Lh \^mp/Sp(^w §)0iji<ss(Sm Ou0£i ^0,S Biiriuip 
(saitmQmmu^ jijjiSfGp Qpfrm^* 

y^tTBs ymtBs^nj ^SQmL^ppfr^ Qpip 
f6p(^<sssr/km^u^ euirdjmmuQupp (^imrjr mir* Qppempajir 

QmtLi^aJirir QppeQiu Lfp^mif iGmPm&rr 

Qu 0 iipmmiu!rifm^ ^esSmmuSio ^muJSup ^Q^m(^th nJ^j^upirii 

^mrQ iSmp^ij Stpir C®S aijpffilti<£ GSISilLIL^^ii QpwmrjM* 

mirmtpiuu^ eisirmipiufrmm Q&frQiufrQ mppm 
pmipmm ^lifSeo ueaeiurmrQ u^eatrmrQ mm 

i^^<soih Hffioje^m ^mmssrQm ffreArupirui ^mrQ mBiir SifirrBjm 
SmipmmemQ ^m^^eomih ^mLjpmjih ^mpmm ^0 
BJ0m uir^mm (Swmr(BQdr(Sp<dfr, 





Q<9=a"Q/r iStsifSfeff . 

1* ufrQmi^f QuftpjaQmp mumpSsmtfiu Suir/Dj^ifip<3Sfrtij 
Qpm^m (tfidm^QpQ^ipfri — <s:irQQjfi^u 
Lj6j0r<gj/f piQ^uuiru uuSif mmitim ^mQp(^iipiTir 
mdsoiuir Lnsrer^ 

2* Qsu&rSsrrd ^ p/Sf(^uufrm «ii ^m^s^QuT 

OiotrsfrA miMtsop^ed s^p/S^is — Qu^mm (ypSmih 
p€m^)ttS^i j^miSp Q^iu^LjfitLjih 

usisr^mir Quirppu uiBii^* 

3 * ^mrQu tu&f>LLQ€irp Qmmpit 

inmQu jTpp^m iJ^Qmu:QiLi€Ofriii—QutrmQuW(soi 



Qf^th^umi '^A/r«&r 


suir^^^iu^, 

aF» iflgiAfgifiir asufii {fii|« 

Q0m Qai^ui 

1. «jy«s3»r(gj ubSsOinmm QfifiSfiSm 

&rmr&sS^ 0p«ii 

SfTpp ^(^e^Sirs mpp^ujw 
€r<^^iJQj(Spir QL^ird(^ 

2. ^l1l-.(Jpl-. QmQ3(^pp s^iLis^yjtrp 

ubiLt^S^ (Ssirmpoji^m LDim^€i>w(r£i — ^tli— 0/3L^6ir 
piS^uiTL^u u€imLju.Qm Q^iL(S^ 
<bT633r£9.i0 Qmpp 4500. 

3. u^(^!r piS^p^iLfth upum Quart^s^iijUi 

^pupp(^ aiirsmi^L^(Sm~er€m^iu 
iLSsomdrm^^^kLjL^Qm Qaimmirt^Ui 
Lj0ikexiPtu^u Quirp^mir^ mirii^ 



aS)@@/rs5r siffirir 


(ijL. tS. Q^^mrsk M.A., 

Qu&r^^ S^ei> ^fBsijmiriUiTmtrt ^mn^tuds^^S^) 

Quiflpfnij^<SBfi^^Q eL..ti3mir 
Hjii ^iirmriRirisj m'mrmB u€i>€iJ6if>s ubmm 

Q^irsmu.n'/bjiSssr ueoir ^onrir, Lj^ir^i 

(X-rays) Qppm (ya^eQio srirmiLm^ (Rontgen) ^rmp 

fi0000<szff?aj/r^ <£mrQi9i^&^LJULLL-^m* pmmu^s^uupplu 

afi0(55/r<srfl6&6>r ^£r!riu<^&^Grr QmtuiueoiruSmir^ ^is^ir&€rr 
ininuu uQeapirffO ^i^Sm pms^tijih uir^s^u 

ulLQu Lj^sGtr ^eikL^frQdrpmr, u&i> iSmmQir^ 

ffuusfw^iih fFujppfr^iUi(f€sr s&i3^!k<3S^u ^LJLjmr<3sm 

(SjpuL^fTpmiirj}} p®i^(S0!rLL ^esrjn a^QiSu^d^uuLLL^^B 
Lj^irs^^ir iSi^i^uuLLQuiy p Qpir^Qi^ pin 

SL^6S)tMQiumd<£0^ iJl^ii^^sTjnrtFij^QS0i> um S^i^wisS<35m j^(S 

uLLu.^/f. ^Qj 6 ii!r(^mmSe 0 j ^xerrirjrmi^ t^ireB (Clarence Dally) 

m6iru{r0Ui 5&0^/r, ^Q)ir^ @l1®jl/ Ljmr Quirekp 

Lj^sefTfreO i3 isj-imuuiLi^^ . ^mir^ p^lliBq^im qp^ L£iu90uy 

^l^^6id<ssu 9^ t^pjsiu L9€ir eueo^ 

misiijui u!r^i<3SUULLL^^* Lj^ iLQgp^m SS^isiry^^err tuir&ijtJi uiumpp 
mmiuaruSmr, 00^60^ m^m^utLjLh gy<si)^ m^miuiLiLb 

QouLt^QiU^p^ QmsmipiupfrSpjp^y^S^ili Q^iupmsi ms^eS 
^pS Qmfr^Qi^ jujojir piM uessFliuirpjS mi pirif. <ojpffmr®smnriLj 

(hsr<zQmpdm j^i^ueSpp iSekf ^£)D^(i9m ^mir 

meiH p ptreir ^ Lj^iiis^iffsdsrruup/Siosr 
^jrfrtu^^&uSm b^QulLQ Qmpdssruu il^L^mir umiTm mp 

^mup^pc^tl^ui^trsi uesSfUirp^pp Q^pp 
Lj^ifs s^iri ^emQiQipimuuiU^ ^peSldr^ 

^p^^puSso u&fi^iijir p^ub sQi^i^irssBiSSiGfr (omp^sirLiuL^siijUi g> //9 /ir 

(Spsjrir, 



(Malaria) 

BSi^ms^ (yimpmujii^ih. up/S mir Q^fr^miL iruew (Sir Roiiald 
Ross) m^mp 

mmffp&iirj}! pQuuppmtrm jijQiif ^^QiSi^ss 

Qsira9^ (Plasmoquine) &Tmp e^mupfr^ «jy« 

*jr,£itfa=^ af#'r^. 0 « 0 .,ii s^QiSi^ppfri*: ^miD^impu. 

Ljp^^uu Q^frphfra {QiLul^ u^^mr^Quw , gpoiir 

mSsnriuaii LD^imp 4^075^©®ffr. 
mfr^mrubirm Qsfr^ti>si§:.^(^ . 6Tia^(0a5jr0£B ;,, '©-i^ 
i.’QppuuC^L^mi,^ iii0ii^emL-^mi 6B(riU^^eO!rm) i9(f.ssuLfL^ff^ 
puiSBwf* u^(g)e®r@ pjnrtLste^^uLQm 

«riiii^'4Fa)ir^ iQ u^AmuuC-L^mrr* ^0©^^ QpBmQmppp 

^pQmmp <3siriu^€=60m mirifjULj(Spp0 Qpm&jipmi 

^a^iLStiJ B^ffQjT luditw 

(Yellow Fever) &rmp /.a/»Q 00 Osirif^tu 
(S'.'Bfrmtupp(Sd(^i.h ^innu^SseS^jiM^f ^mmtrQp ^mw Q^.rrp&iffi(^'iL 
u.L^ (y^mQjipmir, uiumpppiruSpjji},, 

gga;/!?^) ^ 065 i/f QfBfrtu a/rfouuil® ^pipmir, mirefSIiui 

(Lazear) ^mp Qumif Qupp\ 0 iQmSaBs /?;rtl® 
ikiirtra-fr inirm (Clara Maas) BTmp pfr^uLjunTBufn QujifrQffliUif 
^iLStu<m (Professor Adrian Stokes) ^Bku!r(^ih §}m 

Q^irmuuup^m ^artruu&^BtSeo ^ulBS^^iT'^So ir-QuiLu^Q^ikp 
^(TBopQp juji^iBfriurrio ^iSw^pAptri, 

Ljps^u L/sz 0 rSaar (Cancer)u up/iSoj ^irifij^&<s&!^60^®iJiLL^ 
ueOiT^ ^uLi'^&mr m^njuQupj^i Qs/tottl- 03r/f, ^mism 
Qsfmump @drj)}i}i (btnh/BQiuww. oJiTQnuiplajfrp jj-Qjt €§<55 

i^nr'Bst p^mr Sppsp (affiri mmu^eo ^ujlS&oSsO. 

(^<^L^Qj-!r& {Seuirirmrp^p^frm (ipmp<3^^ifru upjSm ^iriru^S 

u9^, L^iriSiuBir u^^SiU!r(i^ti (Father Damien) m)!r t^imir 

(Sir George Turner) m-drutr^ti iSsmjijb FpQuiLL^mir. t^iriBiUBk 

uir^iBiufif Qu^^tu ibiTil^i^mir^ «^ 0 j/f g &0 ^pS* (^^l^Qji (tS^bw 

wtLQiJb oiBp^miiip mirQmo'm^ (Molokai) &rmp ^(£pQ)<^ 

Q^^dr^p pih ^fffTUj&^SBsSm^ Q^iumeoiriSmi » 
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jrir€m(SS(^dQu tSmmJ ^iQ<3S!ri^aj Qibirajir^ 

pain mi ^ai^t^imi uOi/C&L-r^fur (Pretoria) mmp 'ijpp.. 

^(§ip 0®^t-C?jrr«s SSsotup^i^ ^afnu&^Ssm mipain 

iQdrmi pil a>irQ Q^s^ekpQuir^, jijiQibfraj aJaijuuiLQ ©-.iSi^pd' 
pmi, ^lUffS (ipip^iserram §}iij^Q^BjS<ck ^jrfriu&^S^&Sm 

S^maii} (^t^L^QiTifs Smasrmr (ipmp^&T <3S6ikQi9i!j.isLJuC.L^m • 
@6-ir^o> ^0 p^QpmpmoSii} j^iQmQm ^6hsxjei>Q<S!flm^ mm p 
iLfiMuif. Q^a^iumppQsp^osam SoJirirmr Qpmp^^i(j^ \^(Si}immi mtfi 
matLi^njmmrmin 

Sa) ^mrQ&Grrauj s^aei^mmsB a/®^® (^Death watch 
Beetle) &Tmump(^So mpuLLt^ ■iBa€^ma^uupjS} QsmSiijp^m 

QmtnJbn jijmQ} eSdoOfLjiuiip mirma^s (QmL^ihps pm , 

ui^€i)au9irm Guam m^uLfmc^iu mjrmsm jiju^QiuaQ [birs^ 
LtaiSm-, ^QJ6ijmrQ<3S^ jiji^.QajaQ Q^aio^^eapp^irm ^(s^ojaiif 
moii smrQL9i^^(^ub aiij<i&Sedf QuiraSif^oji mirdm 0 ®/^ Q<sdu 

aaiu (Professor Max well Lefroy) <5Tmumi ofiSmipiri. \^mi 
9pjS^ (Entomologist) 9piipmji. 

pam ^'AQiSlif.pp ojaiLissefflm pmmmrndm jijjSa^m Quo-q^lL® 
^Qipmpp paQiD ^€SdPi<sijL^m (ifi<3sii^ uaippai* 

Q^iupQufr^ umQpmp ^pi(^iJb p^^irii9eS0i^m &^ii9i Qup 
Qpd^ipiri, QuwpjS Q^ii^ppnm 

mm ^mpm mek’L^Qus!a9Smi mQ^ppqpp(^in 

9^ (Sm^rn^S tSmmuLjQppuuiLG Smmuwmammpm m<AQ (birm 
^iuuLjj^QQpmn <ormm(^ mQ^pppmpiijii tijmrQ uem^s 

Qmp^. fij3/ Sup^mmm Si^^am r^[fa\um-&m(sSmL^ 

inaQL^ajMm a^OTL-^/rgfi Sm^mSm^mojaiin ^mpmp aS(00/r<sifl 
mm Qua^iLt^adji m(^^€i}^eoSsii^^ <arm^ jujoii mu/Smirirmn 

^amT LdQ^p^mp^e^ Quiflpsih uiumu{Sm miumm 
m^uupjSm pp®uiLl^ jramm 

(Sidney Rawson Wilson) &rmp m^p^^i jiioimaafrium^SuSlm 
mmr pii m^u9miru9jfimm Qmidppjn 

QuaiBm ®^LjQiU!rSmmuuQi}i ^^mirajirnGfraio Qma(k<aiiULjL^a^ 

■guLjti euifisBstru up/Ssin fF(BuC.(B ucireki^eS^i^ir^ 
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mmr umi ^aiir# muif..m€kiL si mm pMirSmm 

(Lieutenant Colonel .Harrison), eierur^ii, siruL^m 

siF'emt^i Quium (Captain 'Alexander Genimel) ^rmLnr^minh, 

Qunff'BSaji Qm* ^FrmQi^dr (Professor. J. B. 

•Haldane) sirppmps(^m Qujvih SsfisBs&fr ^/^ppmam 

\^M ff'£isSsmBi£^$uC^L^iri* ^ strppmpuSw Qm&Bx^iu p^mQ&r 

p^mQ^w. Qm^SuSm €r^mim Qsmm ^ujmir^» 

rnirnpaSm ^mi pmmm Qsif^L^iri, siB ^(^uSS 

(Carbon monoxide) msira^mm p^CJSsirmenpirm wpuQih 

S^^seir msrmm Qojmump ^jiSiuQm ^mi ^sQsfr 

p&ms(^p pilmii^p pffQfM pL,mmrfrsSs Gstr^L^fri^ ^ 

^GumfriLjm&i p^tLQsirmm'ir^^ p^uSStupmp (Oxygen) m^iLQsitA 

iy 0i35^ mpQ(^0m)mif <oTuuif, a90ti 

p^ m mumps soj&sBp^s 0jSp^s Qsirmr^Lafrj^n Qsiupiri* 

mtrmmoi p^iLOsirmu^ S(Tmp^p0ui9m ^mi Quaumpip 

/SSbomiMmiu iumL^dpmi ; pm msuSeS^ip smt^ijuuSm Smupp 

(tfispmpu uwip^s Osirmruf^^iptri, ^m^iLh QuifmQp 

\^mi Qsiumsdr eSiimptairaS^ipm. uiri^iijih 0(j^ 

Q<oi}/iSiijL^m ^0uu^(Sufrm QpirmjS^i* ^moj ajfr<sijpmpiqu> 
^€U0L^(Ssfl0ipsji smTL^iri* m)frm(SL^m urn 

QsirpSms^^0 &^LLuiLu.iri^, ^eupplm ^S^sufrij pmsnjBmS^ 
Qm&oQsiuiLjijb SQfflp Qpff't^mrrmi'0S0iiip wir^sflm ummp^Qp 
sijurr^jtji ups0ili eSmir&i^Sf^S0m iSsGijiM ummuQu^ »0i^mmiu 
Qup ms^mnuSp^. 

ewi Q^miB Qps^iL (Sir Henry Head) €rmp iM^p^oi 

um Qqjj0uiLl^ PumrisBs^s^s siTJ^mrinirm ibjruiLjsmr 
ujffmisuQium s^QiSu^^s^iii MSppth^ pm ^ qpfpFmmsaSm 

Sifi0inp p^mrisS ^mrifSsuuQmir^)} Qsiupiri. 

QstrpSmiS^sBmj^Uf 0jriiLjSiSFr ^0mms(U!rmmBJ Qiumjstim^ g &0 
earns aj(f mm €U 0 ®^ 0efBi^ eaeS ^mQ^smmmpmp Pummi 
Suumea Qtumjiam^ mpQ(jff0 mmsimrmmm^ mijMemisBmtiJ 
^j£l& 9 uum) 6 isQmmj}im smrQiSt^pptri, Q&iiL.u,uljiLl^ Pba'i&Lismr 
i 9 m e^mjpi sk.u^ uJirQpft^ mimopiEmpf pui^^Qsreifl^Lh 
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iBirthLjsm Q<3F0 

QtoeJr «5T€ii0jLio €7e^€m^€i)d30» €rssf(S& ^^{^fr^<i^pQ<3S€isr 
s^j^iumuiijih Qqj^C- g &0 ^solLSiij 

^irQjriUfTmi^ ^mi^fru Qi^edm (Gustaf Dalen) <oT6irp meff i^m 

^(tlLQ iBism mL^iMfnLi^wpp pmBmiMOJTm ^L^pmmu' 

QiU!rjTm^&Si0 j^&mri^0isiakjih 

Q>3^ijmpp^n'm s^irpm/maSorrd <smrQt9if.d(^ii ^irfnudSi^s^sS^QtJLLQ 
QojpjjSQupqffJo ^dj^6frtSQS&T iMm iBiq^d(^Lk 

Q^u:iUL^mird^Ui QuQ^in^&^iUfriLjehefrm, ^ai 

mwMuijdSiS€^(BuiLi^Q^ihp ^sfliuQ^sinriij (acetylene gas) 

Quwmp Q^fffiLjd^w jif(ipdQmmi^uuL^tsj.(T^!ip (^ip^s&frd msoJir&r 
^(j^Ptffsw ^d(^jpQ&o[rm£^J Qsiiu^ppp^eo QL^(Si>m 
gJJ0 SotSotT ^ipipWfT^ 

€900/r®rfls«3yf?s3r 6 )? ifdQ<3Fiu<k)SGir QiS^irpSosr LBesrj[Dp^M^sk 

iMiLQiii ^ppuu®umBiiu€k£^, ^jSmm) (bfriq. ^ajirsm wuojirdp ubSso 
^mr iSQpj^Smpmir ; ^ipsu-eS^mr pmn ; umB Qm(sifB 

6SL^dQ<drpmir ; ^ohrmBeo updQmpmf ; m S\ im^<ss<sSI 

Lj(^Sdfpmir^ ffl. ^fu^m (C* G» Curtis) ^mp iSso^Jd 
S^^fTQifi llitAiL Qu<sQ (Mont Pelee) &r<ssrp Qmis^p 

QpSd^ Q^ir6mij^(T^ipQurrQp BJiriiSI^<srr «gya/ 

€i}{rti9m SsSiiiLj <£F/riifj^ ubOjiLtriu ^ 0 / 5 ^^. (ipdm^p ^mrifd 
Q^iunjiM &riwQii fSinhiSuS^ip^^ ^ojpmpd 

Q<3^€irpmf ^(skQ^sir* Q^<^Qsrr 

uMrSufUi ijD6^ mirBiLjUb s®Lb uarntp Quiu^Qairemu^Q^dp^* 

«gyai/rsOT mmip, LjiudCj tuirsupmpiLjih QuirQ^tL 

u®pp[r^ «jy ®0 iBL^i^p^QsT ^iupm<sB S^^d&<xdsfrd mirmr Qp\um 
pmir» ^uS^ua Lj(^^\u(r^ui 0 D®«'£^ 0 /i^ 

miLiiSdr €rmpiLiii> t^irmr ^iiKsoir^ QuiraSpjpa* i96ir g^06u/rj2/ &^uSI 
0L^€k QojofflQiujSmir, 

«^u9^ihy moJiL (White) <^mp L£ipQ( 7 ^(T^ Q^ireOik 

iSoJir (C olnmhiz)^S^i<sr7 err u^Qjrm) (Purace) €rmp u^SssripfruSuih 
j^is^ ^^ojiriMfrm eiSLoSsouSm eufruS^^LL Q^ekpmir » jijfk(^ qpp^Lb 
Q^ir(j£if6^sQil„QL^flii^ QfSiremu^O^iip ^esrsQekr <sfr il^Smiud^eikn^frir* 
^ppiurrm^ u&o^p iSpfk^^L^m ^(sStroimpd ^mru.inr, jujfirSpii 
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mm w^uSmm (Sodium) BmuiSnjih (Strontium) ^ S^s^S 

tfjii (Magnesium) Sfi.i3ajm (Chromium), 

M'L^i Qj^irmj^LjmmQtumr^i smkL^irin 

(T raawrtlirr (Allesaiidro Malladra)^ 
lanrahm Qijiratl. (Frank Ferret) 0fmCS(^!r Qmm}’T§)^ium 
(Vesuvius) eairuS^iL 

Lm)Q}msajfrm 

mpu tJL^ih i3.ijif. spmi.- ^aiairjy ' m^iL^/^ipBipjSm 
Q«/rOT® jijQjQmSLti^ Qmi^p^ <^Tilmpp(^u 

(ipmmQff, upj^ij (prnQmssiBmm&muJu 

Oi spj^if jiimSuppfreo mpuQui WL.u 9 i<iQsppmpiiiLh Qijfr^iL 

QsppmpiifLh p^idsediriM wrmj^ ^oji mBk(B3isf.ppiri^- 

^mwiiL (Piccard) ^rmp Qlm^uj ibirilQ ^0@r«s8fl^ ummp 
^pmuLurs^iwmr QiMp , uL^Bopmp ( Stratosphere) u ■ upjSiu 
^sfriusBrneSid Qppm qppmfrij ppQiuiLL^mi. ^mi ^0 Qu0il 
Ljmmm \ 3 L.mnsf.id eBmrmPio Qsmja pih ^stnusB 

Qsiupiri. 3 drmi upQpmirio mLLeosm 

Qsm(r^i, u<sO ihfttCQ ^nrfrajsBtufrm^iii 

^wsuir^m QiBpuL^0O ^iT!riisBm^6^(ButlJ3 sufrefieo upmmBifF 
ii9mi. S^wiriif ^$9 usTuu^m^m^ Sixifr 

muQuird0 mirp^p0-!M- ^pS GsajiijiM ^/jSBjLjQu^mmLh mpuC^ 

Qmi6tr^. Smmflajio s^is&ir (Cosmic Rays)d/ upjSm 

^mrQ QpirjMtii eSi^t^irm off irSm (srmrosSmmm 

p^iQmwmQ QJ 0 Qps 3 . Jij/SmB}uQu0m0Lk ^0ihumil 
a 3 m ^Bii tmmpu^ih QsiuiUp \0mfi.Qmpmi^ ^00irm .^srfriiBS 
misSid ^Bii Qupp QBjpjsSmBT umBJffii* &r€d\Sisdir0ih ^bj 

Omp^meSek uajckafr pmi , QmpjjSsJmt^umimsu ueo 

sfnL,uf.m0LB Quirpj)iQmpmi^ ueo mir®m<sfflmL^tLi6jrBir 

m IT ijbLfmdsfr uj^iuft^f ^0(0frm p^m ^^rr^SiuSasm ^eoSpQs 
QufT^BJTmmBJiufru). \siBspmps SBk'Q 3 (yj^tupSuSeo ^tmfl 
mjL^dr ff-»(Suil.L^ (0T€o(Seoir0iM tJbisisSmp^p'^m Qufr^mjirm 
S(00trm (off^jri. 




.^esrp-iSmT i—irai—ir fir^rr sir. S. R. M.. ^m(^LCiSsoa^ Q£Ftl.is}.ajrrir 

^(Siiwsm KT. L. L. D. 

^^u^irw ^mr{Sl jSmpsq s^ipir pirm 

uirp-fTt—Q 

U£jlLCi ur5<s ^p^fTS^sQ 
LCirrisopiso qfieOQJso ihireosiieo Q'Seo ISO) 
flficxidfipQeoir GS! (^’Turrri^ Qpp^wjjsQGu—a^irsosiJifi 
rSipp p'otS^ipp^Q'S i<mi.-j sipmn^mdso LLm 
urrif u uryireijth utussr 



VIDWAN. T. P. PALANIAPPA PILLAl. B. O. L, 
S. V. O. I. Tirupati. 





K. Ponniah Pillai (Unkersifey of Madras) ^ 

miLts}.mmm uem(Si Q^friL(B» urewif m 

m€kmis&r!r^mj mp£»m Uim QufrppuuiL® 

Biip^ fsr^^th (ip.p^^pS(^ik 

j^imp^m f 8 ^iL 9 €Sm^thy miq^SSQ^is^ihy ^ujppiS^d 

tfjiraor^^, QuiflQ'tufnrs^m Qu0 qp^pQiufrSdy j§jpi^uil.L^mm 
Quirmy „ Mmp^M Qu((^iku(fmmmtufrmmw ' Om&fim^mJiruSm ^ 

iSTm(^h Jb IT ^j&{^ {b!r<srr iB^miu 

Qmirmr® (SuirmQpirL^ikeoiruie:} piSi^eit uii 9 pQ 

^€ifrL^iru 90 ip^ Q^[reo^mpp(^i &iLi^ ^L^iBeiS'.edirpmirjiMg 

Quirij 45fi®(oui/rj ermj^ ^LLjpQ(Si}0mi^iu iSSsod(^ 

umifiiis /S&)i0«i QmirmrQBiir (Sev^i^aj^ ^ir^ifs&fBisk 
mL^^pffOirS^y j>IP^ ^nr^f, jrtr^tr, ^ir* 

Qs^iLLs^iuirir ^mirtssm-y u&o m^iuirpp QmjsmQQtamu 

QuiBiuQpir^ ^rmrmrih Qmirmr^ . piBq^^eo^ti Quirpp 

nSifpen^MMiM Bpuuirs mmirtLi^iTMir^m 
Quirppp p0iips^iM ^^mmsufm ^rmair^iih Q^iauuutLu^ja ir p 
^0u:iQu0ib QpirAL^irm s&omiu €)j&[riT^(^ih ^(j^Lh umBmiu 

Q'mpQm!r^(Bj B^ajfMp (^ QpirmrL^irpjS 6i}0Qm0^i. 

Sm^m /mdsiiiu'irm^^ pSt^io uBimirSir ^mirQsil.0 qpmmQjr 
mip^ €Tmppp(^ ^pira^mmm u& ^Q^mQmpm. ^mpji^m 
pdso Qpi^ ’% Ou0 rsirmir 

Qu0fm(^0(^^\ pirmmmm QppS\umBS!r(^iM, umipaj 

piStp,^ ^^& 0 !f 3 ''iu uSuiTL^Bi^^ 0r6iru^>^ithy ^bd^uSSssstu up/SI jufj^ 
'mmirw^y^: ^^ismtpmp ^mfririikSpy ^mi^xxsir^p^p 

Qq^m/SuJ QpQJirirm^\ ^^^0®jr£i GiMiri^ ’’ ^tup/SIdJ 

:^m.s=u:.^Lf€dm'fT<s»m-w@ oj mmsmirBi ^^miririF^ 
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^m<3F{ilL^Qm uuS^ouutLQ ^(j^Seirpm, 

jijmm ^amirmppff'Qsiyfry uiLt^pump 

mieo^if^fsmririo^ Q^irismt^iTL^ijuL^^^^. ^pSmd^ Sfr€O0 Q^mp 
inrdj^frQ^Uf Q^, SsSmws^m ptS^ 

QJjr<sOfr£]u'^^ &T6irpj^<^^^ ^^QpisuiFjfu u^seSeo ’SSnr^uuQii^ ootst 
Qs^isoJi^y pssjrirsihy Ujptiu^&riniy psQ^ssS^ rnLLt^irir^iij 
LBuiiy 0^(0©^ ^fr/ipfTjrtl, ^sk(S!^£fdfmr iSp^iM ^d^irsop^p 
Qasfr^mQ^irefry jru'mpirerr j^jmmumu Sl^Jf SpikpesrsiJirs 
«T6arjj/ (^plut9iSQdr(^!r. ^pSm(SiU Q}pL]j)ip^u uS^tnirp aSsQi^d? 
mm p piS^u QunjJ pirikSiu (^iBtu psirjnrtumff ^(r^^Htuftfr ^mirsm 
pftw piB^QiMTi^Sm Qjireoirjif^^ mmp ^S<ky 

•sai^op^p Qq^mnSoj ^m^p pS^ ^isi>sQuj^son'Qiu (i^euir Qpmfrmk 
piBi^pQa m^ifioj uism^ii ^p^ih uSmpmmTiS 
pm, ^p^S pojfTjTfk^f^^i^u iBmmir mpuC^t^ ^m&^ppdSifi ^eodQoj 
wl^Qiuti^ inr<3S ^miLUi^ih pirm 0i3m<S(JL}th sirmffu 
uQQmpm isrmjjjijb j^paeijOidr/S ^isir^p^eo S(oi>^^u[i 
^isDtsfiojgpLOj ^^smmrrjpvbfrQiu pptB^ j^ik&err <&T^a)irii, 

(DtDtoYT rsirppu ” &rm^th a/t-Ooi/r^ ^dsappcf^SQu 
utl.u)^(^aQmpm'^^ ah^^Qmqtffr, ^pdldr ,g>jpp(^ q^dr 

mrQff p&fFlppL9i^€i) ^0/5^0i«(DSiiS2R)T©£i (srdsu^ 

QpeSojfrQdrp^, ^mpsudr Sir p^miuuuirQui uiriLi^pi^f Sirp 
pmijo ^rdrjjiUJi ,Mtjlfi^ir<su Qumrsdr QJif!m<9=ujfr<3S iSdr ^ 

ufiQiM uiriLi^pc^ QJiBuufrLLQL^drjijii ^^ Sj^ Qpu^Lj^emr^i 
(S^tLCSuirJ (afeS^^ ^^iB^Q^irdr^LD ufriLi^.p(^^^ ” 

erdrj^iLiby ^€3)aK(U^«t)/rj57j ^miipd^fsJIuu, (^uaSy &rdr filthy 
QutufhLQy u<^u{rLL(Si<sd Qs^iU^q^iQdrpmir &rdrp^ 
qpi^ojirp Q€0uu^S!nTu> <sTdrp jjsr^y 

€rdrp (i^p^pss^miuiLjihy ^mL^pprtuSq^ppii), ^dr^ 
sdfrQ m(t^QdrQ(irftM, ^jif^eijLtidrjiS j^ei)rrSifliiJir Quujif<3n.L.>i ^ssramru 
uL^irp ^gi/^iansifreij utfiminiuirm qpi^L^pudn^^^ Qpp^trm 

sdr §)m^2i£jfr® ek.t^.tupir^ ^drjuti snrsmuutLQ euq^Qdrpm, 
iB/rth ^dr^ii QsLLu^jrirp uffi> ^^i}d<3Sm^^Lh 

,jijmu>[5p3©^m<ofrm, 96 iSiruiipiksisSii^ ^dr(^Qiu ^^iiu<ssii ’’ 

^dr^Ub tSjTUfsp p^&Oy (^pthy Lupiiy ^^usLmr&sTy pir^mi^ <srdr 
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um Quirmp mwmirw SfFmxtiJuQSmpm, ^eSiijihf 

^mreSpiipmexw^ &m£fi Q^tLsu 

Qm9jDjSiJih^^ /m-mum ^irmrASemL^iS^'^ 

pm„ ^^ujsQl^uu^ mmmQmm(^mf ^m^S^ru 

.uptSm oL^ih pStfim ^e^^iu^r^eo ^m^m.^ih 

mL.if.iupirSaj^ i&!rL^^m @^0i)-r^0/5^0S«(0aJOT®£,i. 

LiffO ^ifliu iSiTL^^ mm ^m!sji>/Sp(^ Qpmsm'pfrs'^mJ 

efferr/w^ 

Smp^^, ^©«^> ^pui9^ m^mt^iUpfrSiu piE^ 

ig)tjfj?Lir^ ^^^€0irmii}m(^mm!rjrmnh isrmm mm-^ QsL^ufrirmC^mr 
iuir^^^.f ^rni^dmfrmp^m -piSffi (bVcLi^ik mii^ (^u^Qaj/SajmfmmfiSdf 
mmemir Qpp€d!rm Q LMfr^miTLSmm , ,@<s»>«y mfriupmpp ^mQp€\)irm, 
'€ff(S^upjSp(^p pmL^iuiTi^ii Bf8s^ Q/Spfrm ^mpp 

mmSmir* mi.iQpfrmir ^pSi^ua ^mrih umL^pppLBtpim^th^ 
jifpSmQiu mmdQmfrmmediruSmir* ^dmmpu9^ ja/^dp 
p€sBp piEi^(l6d(SiU m}6mrdmQQj^(Bti mmp ^ioarnGmir^Qy 
-^PP(B J^0iiQu0ti uir(Suti.Om(i^Q€k{^ir^ 

indmmfrQiu f^irw €rmjpth .mpdm qpu^tuwp SL^uurrQmL^tu 
Bsirmm' ^(Sm$t}i, j^fppmmtu uSo^irm(Si ^iripfi^^ 

uffOds^ ^dm pmp^Wy p.^\uw /S&)«0«Qs/r<sak®ai/5^ uio^^mQpm^ 
ejir^ppQjfTij^abirj^f mmfsowm mm m pm mmrik(^Q^Qpm» 


t Q^mm 



, 

§mp^ sSly^ff^^^ Qm^\ muompfr^ur ■ 

■ sSpQJirm' ut€)^ir ss&Q^^sjrir 

iFfT. ^jir-ssBOJiUiHasirir c§iiiifOT uiri|itJ 

msii9(p€\) ueosdso Qsrrmi^aBQ'ed 

uiriratm'iiip^ (ssffpesBQed ih6i> uirojerrifip^m QutuiflQ^ii 
Q^iuSQisi^ LD€0ir 

miifBS€mfip^ muQ'l^o QuS^iuir^^Liidso mQuQm^ 1 

«/r® Qu 0 /?>/r QL^mmj LD/r 0 QLD/r 0 uir^ 

s^mPesfRiu uom^jr mir^OiB/r^ uirx^th 
uiiTL^ QsmtQ sfi^L^fSmp LCiirmUm^'Serr Qm^ih 

LnppojT ^pp^iJiir Bmpi(^m 

Qpur^S ^QQib/SlaJtrQ^ii 
ms.mrfiiupfriu fSeom LL!rmrSesB^tL]ti 
GpQueo ^^jrff<3sm fSQQs^^oj inroj^ , 

9pir€srsm^Uid30ii3 issf^isarQp, 2 

(ip[fifk(^u:> suLJSl^irp «S5O®ii^/s70ii 
(Sp®QL^ ufr<so/Smj <3a.®Qai/r0 uirQ^ 
iLinuSm^ «iu®£i 

Qfip^ 0 jr(?su/r Qj^pmj ^ppQihiTi^ 

isriip LB^^fb Qpfriip lbQ^ Qs^tuitjiii 

<s7'/®0 LS€sf!Qp eBt^ssrr pbQ /gggfl sir lb 
^ lipeu^ ^ir(u&^ inm-jn SSsoQs^uupirek 

psULbirSiu ®iOT'(g^£jD^ QnJsiruitQjr^ 


3 


Qi Qufiiuibmmmm Qiu^,<ay&r 

Sds^Qp^Qsu 

mirmr^i^mQ^m ^msmaS^^m Qm^S^^Smt 
^fflUOT* «S0«^©(»fl #7^® Q/^@<9 p f^«rfli0 mmufmQm 
^Aif^ppsL^ mfiLQmm^S^s^ Qs^ojfimpumf 

^^ioBsouSp um^^u Qu0fk^&fr0 pdpm Qoipp^ 

^mmmBp^mr j^mQuwm'miM&w QajppBssr- . 
^imi^)ii&0 m^mmm mpwm-'ismfiMsT(^Qmir » ^ , 

Qmjdp^s tSirS&ifiaQs 
€U€d!fij&> tnrmA mh^tnmpva 'ffitrCJ^iSpptfm 

QuQi^iiiLfs. Qipm^m uir^p p&nmQiJtiJir pirm. 

^liiSdso Smp,^£frmr mmrmin QiupQpQpQp 

Quirp(^u.iM S^mppp ^m^inTssiir Quispiri 

f^wmipm QinrS QuJirQ Qufr^dpir/f 

flspQif.. fSmpfipm^^S^^i unQ^^iihpirf 

mir&sB GOmi lUfT^th iJDmiJbirjT SmBptrirf^pfri 
Qpp^L^€k BJL^d <3S6mm0 QsFeomi L/sp pdprri 
QpmS^pmtrm eBm&^miirmi' Sm^Q&^iupirif 
■Sp(^€mi^ uj0mi^u&'^ Studp QsirmL^QQiipdr 
^ jps rnsMuwm a;0t-. Qlb^ SipSmQm], 

Qu0tMQu!r0 e^iLtq^u Ou0®d5^^ (^hP^ mmp^ 
Lnm^th QLj0tMLjtSS t^iLts^m 

u/r@6ak® <3sAl^ qpmpmwmuuQufri^ 
ufr^mrQ s^(B Qu^^m^Qm. 



SaJiDEili*. 


utr&o^BKroji^&mr^ 

Bala Kavi V. Eamanat;ha Ohettxar (Devakolsfcai) 
amih L-friL^ir iJTgg/r ^/f Qs^il^i^iuwJ^euiseSm 

Smp^ £^jSiu 

^Q^Sp QuffisSiijii Qpmmir Qs^iomi i^irtLij^p 

LLQ^^p u^6S€i{ipuSi5 eij&rp<s>!r QediriijQ 

PQ^Sp ^Q^Sp ^priSiSesflp S^tSeC iumfiuSQeOfTQ^ 

Qufr(^S edLbJTif LffiQiU^Qsii L^dfaJu Qu0^^ff QufrQ^d^mpireo, 1 

QuiJiu QsiriiSp &mi(Seoirsm i9pij(^ w^&nrp 

a-rf?aj PSeo^Q^f Sffppir ^ikQm ci^^poisssfisir 

sS'ju miffeo lBl^pl^aQ^ ^(f^Ssm Lj/fia^/k mSeowiu 

QSiu ^ptu aeSuj/remfl 8e/r0u> umfla9p S^rntDiLfSerr/r^. 2 

Si p^ uS^ttJirppi (^u^ajirts) QsirtS^ uurLjmL^imri 
S&oejth LLirtB Qed(i£QSb/r(i9io Simp Lj^^uuil. L^mr^apwiB 
u96ii(^Lh i3£Seo oppmpiuQ&idr ^(upj^p^isppir SmmrmAptrm 

QfiQ^^ iBisms^uiruiQ QiuirQ^oj Qmmm ekjajirpeappirek^ 8 

pl^sS iciffrmrmmSisS ^ipQp Q^irmL^u9 eoirpp^siSeo 
Smpii9p QuirmpiSp SdsouSp QutreSS Qmajin^io 

(j^^Qaprm pmp^p QuQ^un^ai^io (^mtp^p^Qm pmiQ^(ruu(r 

u^mpm^b smmfT u&oQ&a Q&rrmQp u^mnQujyiQoiTm* 4 



Ljs^Q^i t^ffsi^i^i 

mSifiiJ umumflQ^m Ljmmip Sqj 

mg&fiu Qu^ msgami^g&r^ 5 

s^iMSjQfiiiBiirm Qs^i^iss^ Q&^&jm LjiBmgm , 

aS^uuio s&oimtfim m.mmjiBmsp. . 

€S«r2^g) 00^00 Q^muumu.ppgm Qm&gi piSt^p smBp^iui 

^(um^ &>iripiMS{^u uiBB eomBs^th umrLjmL^iugm* 6 

«'^e9 iSSs^iuiii U€0m^(B spugiu smLS(^ipgm 

Q^^ojii i9(smBiup /iS^ppQ^i^mp QpmBm^ ummgih u^amB&sfiS^ 
'^ffSsomimpp mimmr ^opp^m mgiMijS^mQi^frm 

Qiusi^QLbfrm /iSm&oirQpg QtMn0m &tBujthiS(SQmgm, 7 

QmpjS MmSp LjgiLt^g^ Quamj qpmjrm Qm^ 0fBp 

^pmp^ a0&ssni9^p *0^ iMgjg uppgmr(B 

QppjM mmgpmpi QsgmrQsufMpgm Qpp^mm jiK^etrirp umeog^® 

igrppiM ^^mBjQggQ mirip ^mpi^m-^Qta, 8 


Pb^iM Qu00S, 



Qu(§mu:i^mBiu L./r<5§L-/f QiaFCi^isfriKB irir^ff swir , 

Q^^ihf-UJirir Kfc., L. L. D. j^wixsrf^eir 

^S^u^fTih 

^OT®/X(&i)u usoa'^s ^iBf^fr^ffliLur 

usifr|.^f, u. a&s* SptDjBir^ir Qf ili^Ltuirif 3k,0mmm 

mim Gq!*ui) 

1. u&oQmil ^j}ju^irii ojwmrQtS^tri 

— <sflA(o0j/r«SF 
aemmfImLLiiJfr nftSQmeui ^ihisirmremu 

6TiOTS5afl fuimiruuw Hmmr, 

2. &issSam osfnLL^jra^m 

L8(^uSi> adsosaifi^ih — 

(Suprpp SjiiSQ^m QuirmiM&srS iMi^QerrnrQti 
mppiBrn €s//T£paeQ<s&B Qp. 

3. ^iods^^Qp ptJbU&OQjtsk 0jf0LL Q^eoojpflff&o 
&Tii)Ssdii3io Sfp^ <3T^^6zdc55 — - 
LnekesSlmJStr aessr^^ uoSsOQjGhefrdo qiit 
^ mt^ajsufT 6iijm^uJ€iiir 


&-UJir0(ii^y ^rnff^ub^ ULjiT'SFir 

Q$o, a, S0» ^M^riJ^iBw^dr Qa^ili^iijfrn') 

Qu0mLB pmQiu LliLt Gf llff. ,ift f f fgl ff* f fi. (pv 

Gflll^iorl Kt; L, L. D. 

mvrmm^ issiBm, ^mQ^€mPaif 

ijtiSi9m)f ^Tmmvppmj (^vi^A(S^irSSp^ , uiLi^m^&^inS €rm-p iSS 
mm&^. Q^iip (y^pmpoj Q&^iLii^tufrjrmii^tLi^ lSq)i 1.& j)/mf 

m&BL^th nsrC^L^rr&p (30-9-1881) ^ih 

mtreS^y Q pa m^u psauLjpii^mirtrmaimmr, 

I ja iLi^frQ p Dql^ ■(28-9-1941) ^th fb!rm{l<k 

Ljpirih Smp QoJiij^Qmp^^ 

wsised Qixgku in&sriDn’tl^ wppp 
a^drs&t> iBmLDmsfl Qupi^* 

m'mupp Qmpup^ pih L£>&sri^ S&f'isirdj ihp(^mT jijufQgjaijp 
fSD^ ermr^il 0(mm&(S{Uir(BLh^ ^/SmjBip Ubmmm 

m{t£iBi(SMii(Bih^ jijmJifmyr uom^QmnrQih mfr^Qmqyfsew^ 

9mp ^d^Sojiri ptl Quuj(§iQ^pu rn'iL® ^mi(^LS^0fr^sQm 

(y^pp Ljpdooj^ihf Q^m&sriiSp sdoeS mii^ifiimrujub^ 
^(Jj^Qpmp QiMiUff^diijiiiy umqpmp &^mu m^^ui9mjrartL^ih; 

ggsnJ£^-^ ^iLBp pdsOsmwiriLjiiiy ^m^ih u&o p^ojii irujih 

m^jssuiSminnijiM Sp^p U€i> Q^^iuenserr ®/rLl®«0ii 

OLfi/r^i0tii Qu(0pS LfS/i^ QJ(§U63J!fsf^iiy ^aS(^Qjreo&Ofr£M lb^S(^ 
iMirj)}^ &,€fr&rp^p p^thu^ Qs^irpQuiri^ Siup^m 

j^lpSlSm mmrmn^ QppeQoj a.or0683r/E7<55tl0 
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e-mp^L-Qpii ^Sv ®iiiTfjrfg[ir {y)$iD^iu Glffil^j.iuira' B. A. ^suf 

sSsfT ^^luirpirf ^0eii0iRe6r, 

iotjrr (^uj^(§sk ■■ 

^(TiLKsuir i^uj!r(§jh uuj!S0^ Q(^(ojr ’* 

€Tm- ^QijTiSsS^ eisiTjp^^dmjfru^iriS, 

ai^tsiniii f ^OTjSaift 

^^i^lbSso ujji^if, Q^ir^S 

iij€mL^iUQiirs€fririjj, ubfiQu^fk <3fuLLL^ms<Sfflii> ^(nkQ^j Q<^lL 

L^!nr&ir6i}0ih ^!UULjpj:v €U&Juu®LBirj^ Qs^irpOuirt^ euirp^jpdsnii 
S€m ^i^irsa sirmrSdfQ(7^Lh, ^euir^ek ^pA^ meup^ jui/jSeijmir 
m^fkSu ^pSSsOiuik^eir utsa. QpiT^m ^)irp(rff^ir^ 

3k.iLL^p^£i}jUif i9p sk^iLL^fh^eS^i^iti lUirmQ^ih uQmir^ Qu^ 

@aii/f«^ Q<3^iup i^eOfw^<srr uffO. pih (^ffOeQ^msPiuirQtu QJirmdfl^sp 
Qprrifi^io S^jrpp ^pth umi^ppQiw^Qmmupp(^ 
uir^p QJir€ml^S(^Lh Sifliip Q^a^inQjiQpQui p^€U€iRfl^(T^LL 

uirijQ einQipp^) (ippS\u qfimp^^ (ifipSiii \SuypQ^ir€mQ psi^irp^ 
BJQf^Smp SpuLj ^saif^tLQs iLjfioj^, ^mstML^nsm 
p(T]^j^ut9mjTira90!i^ ^oiir^aseir pik j^^mr/Smirp Qs^nup ibrnmih^m 
pm&iQs^imm^ir^iiiLL mpmp^ Q^eoeiJirsmir^iijih LDpd^asu 

UL^lTpSIff, 

€0^L^mui{r(6S(7i^d(^t9^ Q^^^iii^irio eaiksp^So j§)fiu/fcs(o67r/r® 
juimejerriT^iu ^irirfBSdfSiiiuu Quiiuwi, * ®Qlla5^ aiiflaj ®S&filI5t)a» 
(lj}^®<f lljft ^®ii) ^iyi(lj)5BLllJ^ ^ €Tm^ 3k,fSiUpfr^ lUfrek Q<ss<sfrS 
tLJpp^^Q. 

“ ^ 0 ^^ pl&O^p ^lUp63>S ^Q^QqJ^ 

Q^m&fBuj jrir^^w Qeu^ 

mmp Qpoiir ^pluj ^ei)3fU^Lj^(^ Lttrqff^ ^euirss&ruirp QiF^ai0pt£j 
Qu0(k peuuuiuQsitrajirti^ 

iSfD flj)iJi3iuftqiislr 

^Qiirsm SppuiuedQj^ ^(j^muf.^doif p^iL. 

u^ppsiiir^m , iMi^a3^sonm pirf^errirerr pfriL^ffuS^m Qpujp3 
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^0dJ&riur«i0tii mm ^tjb' 

Qmmpi ^L^frQp:sjpBmij QtupQsfremi^mursm ; 

Q 0 ^iudsi)npi mmrmfip ■mmrmfl ajirfm(^i^ Q&^iu^ QpufS(^i 

^^min ojfrijssuQuppmiirss-m pm^sIlb 

m:(^pp0ii e^mrsp^iuirip mm&BujQjrm sjirm 

(!^m Qm!rm^pp(^im .sfrirmrubtriuimm,^* 

ujn-^wfnKB Qj(^s3SifrmLB 

mfriS moaQptruu 

€jm mm^€ijir Qu^uarm, mtrojppei^iflQpm^)} sk./Siu mpm^TmiLA 
(^mrii\ fS^Q up 

** iu?r/f«0 Qwmfluj ioiiSiu<sutf^ 

Qdf^iTeO€8iiJ W0mmr^ ” 

€1 m^th QuiriUiUtr Qubirf^uS^so iufrmi0d(^A m€SiU Q'SJim&iiih^ oj 

Qmmmjfk A.puuil.1^ Q<jFir^ji?i^4Fjsy@‘ QsPiups^iih ^eairsiL^ 
(y:>mpQiU ^sBtuwiriX^tl ; ^oo 

QpirmQp effjamL^mubiQp 

pfrih jiiff^ffirppSmoJiU ^A.B LfiBu^i ^mpii3^ ^aLjujimipp 

^pSxnr \Li€kjdTm&^ eBi^^ ** 

mdr^ii ^/^enjmjrd^ §jmsisdruirp ued ^ptfirmrtksm' fbirii ^sm® 

Qs^^)mSpu€oi pii Q&^^mpmpp pmi(^ih i9pid(^th utumuQp 
ptr^s upj^m&r Qu^ek^m ^o^p^skmiAmiu QinpQstrm^Qmpmi; 
^BJir^isrr QsFmmppuu uiuQm mmr 

^6mifb^ ^lupjSiu ^piimm mp^^jQ\ufr ueo. 

&_L-./D0^^StJ£Li«i@ti e^sjSr£fi= t3F!r^^LL(j^iis^ •s^frSsn 

«£l.0cij a.a9/ri0 uaj«0ffi7 <sa><5S /0^ijffi7<SLl0ii^ Qpiusup 

^0.® Qafru9e03Ll(^Lh Qu0ihQuir(^^‘ 

125 
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m (y^^Qwiri^sQmrfks 

QppihLJ€d^^Qp Qu/rmQ^JiUiip^iij ^<sz?3tca./@)/r; ^di'Sso 
uBik ^Q^mir psru um&fl Sj^ieSiLJ^ihj qp^Siu 

(ipm^Qujfrfr Qe^tup j^pmiskr ^m<sS Ui8^puir€0<s?fr^ 

^druth ^difr^^iMdso esmrmk 

lUfTiS^ lE^p efrskQpm . 

LD^mLoQmir^ ®mrQ(^ oidrQp 

Spir^ ^‘drpojdr m<3S<siJm €S)U:)Quj^* 

QfBir^aw^ i9pir &3jpmw QiBirsQu Quir^errir p 
Q&ijp ^piksm u&OQjpmpu utsoif <s)J!rii9(5i>fr^iJ u€ifQpmp Q<sstl^3df 
(00?ii ; ^ikisj^di Qs!r(^Ljuir&s>crd (SV&rrGtrksmEdr 

^fukL^sQ®feifr ^k^<oJ\p uts^.pp/Slip®tpmp ^ojirsdrufrk Qf6ifip 
tsmrQ s8tud9dr(S(7yti. ^oiir^Ssfru ufruf ujuif 8piip ptSip 

SL^fhssiU^ajir^SuLjih Ljedsnir OuQ^Lni^dr Qupp uif^Sk^sdr 
Ljiso* iun-m ^&tmu)U Q^sirQ^ihiQk^ ^snirsdr jrfr^Tu 

uiLl^ Qloilj^(U&!>pu uirjifriLt^u uirt^pQufr^ , <srdr ^8ifliU(^^(^u- 
u&o BitfifB&oj 6i}efr<orrdrmLcmajiLiti tbpeaiT,^ ir»mr(Bd 

i9(B8drQpsk* (y^Qei]idp0Uipj)J^ 3=i&<SQpii Quiriuu uirQojiipf 
sn'pjSS®)QJLh u^^ff^u upimmSQei> QpQ®J!B^jrprr0m®3u(Suirk 
@siiJ«€F Qpwm(3 ukadsos aipa eairiiBeOfraeijih Qmjp 

u^ piSmip Qi(^<sii^ ^ojjratLQapiflu ptsSu 

Qu0^Qpuu{nl. jijmresiiiiiiBk, @sy/f«srr (SuemraQ 

S0^u Qu0ii Quir0®r eaipiBQaj^ii^ ^mr^^u&ou uksSsoa 
aifisp^p Qu£iuQp{r0 piBjfiistna uairibirQ 

M/SipmQoj, ^0(sSm ^fsmppdr ibk®ipp^m (? sue^ ” ©_6?r 

LJb0®rjii ptS^ Quiirt^ s)j(5yr/fi0£jD6ir(52frQ;ir etdrj^i ^<SiiSadofra sL^upk 
iSau Quff^ppuifrti. 

^p/ija^iL Spi^psJ Lnaakr ^aaamr^m p ^pa^ih ak6Qap 
i9ppQ®> mm i^df^mririBp ^uQuSajiriTf pti Quiucrirk 
|t$i' mm ^mr(S <9)ApufttlO mm ^0 

a^dsipaiM fSj^tdSaj Qu^mub ^&oaui ^mri^mSso i^aSm 


COMMEMORATION VOLUME 
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mm ji s&Smiu mm' is(^S&^u 9 m iB&fli 

Smp^ ; jyparif?«Swii.|£i, smS 

s^-irmp ^Siliuu QuSojrrim&nitjLhf ^dsouaSm SQi^frpimmrfrSiu ijm 
mtrmtm tjbfrmffS^dmtLji 

Quwp- -mSmtiSL^ms&Bp mpiSdsuuL^irp piB^ 

^mim m^uLjsmmStiith, m&fraSL^ms&ffm ^mm/rp uemi^pif 
uaSpBismSu^iif ^m^Lh-um &pip mmssuQupji^ 

^ 0 a| 0 ajir£/ ^mmi^Qmp^^ s^ihuaSmi m^eSQmuQppm 
Quirmp piS^^ mL^QiMfTj^, ■ ^mpmpuuaSs^m mfr&Brmi 

«tl@ Qs^mmQfiih iB^pmuuOSmpm ; 

LiMrmrmifl 0m umr uuSmSrnpmi. 

^fsQ^miu irfriLSi^LLuiLL^ ^L^mm&Sp^ t 9 p(^pSu 9 m/^ 
ma'irm fS^muQupp ^ipsih ^tyoQpir'm(IpQiueS<oirf 

fSj^iSiJ ^uQu0!ipmmtuirmi iSSsoQt. (jm 

Qwmu^ Qmdr(sSmL^ mckoiufrLh0 

** msihwwgij' smuu'irC^ wn'iffijDiTil 
Qmm.^p^w-. Qs!r^QsOfr sya?0 

mm pm^Mf mBLhm!r0Ljffisi.jih ^pp&SmmfF 

PMf >^pm!rp umQpmp Lmmjr^Qm.j^w ^L^uunQmL^iUpiriii* 

aiirfiijj&ft 

O^m&sr ^-muuS^jihf uf.M€S &^mu 

:S0iih^ , ^a&tup a-trujmi 

^p^m ^ipQ^mm^m upum upSmuj S^iiuirwp Q^ujp 
Q^sum^iGi^ihLim* mmBffjris ^(pmfr£Fdmrd^(r<s ^mi^dsfr 

^mifippirfdsQm&fim ^mimm jsf/iSmirppmmmr ^mrediLQi 
'^j»i^pjrppQm!r?\ 

^mism pQj^msuu^th ^pp^iijm ^j^mp 

^®i/r<SLl0 f fSilup|rt/|ilf®T Upgri', mh ff^l iJiLi^fm 

s&nttjLh^ Q^mcksTu um^dmm ^jpmpptif LfiLt uiLL^pmp 

iijih mififmQaJSi Qufrppp •'■, pd^Qp* ^uuLLL^m^m ^uQuilujir 

mjrd Q^w^pmmiutrp Sput-fppm mmQp ssKpQmmtQim^ 
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rrsr 

t9pQj] sieoirui ^eiiwsmr jijimmim 

iBmjiSI ^pp^^eo jsjas^snr^irs'^f ^pdsai (^/Spsi lUirsisr, 

LBp^0^ ^oirBuj ubskisurmiru Qurreoir 
edfTtU OJjxQ^ 

m-muLuri^fu ^euifss^ usrujumMiUJr^ irff^iru ulLl^ QiMiU 

^iu Quff^ QmirS^i j Qsir(i£ttiiLj, Siksuy^iTf ^£fiB3k.m 

ufnrfrtL®^ &puL^mm^ psSuuippstMjrm mQ^ 

pp p&6sm; 19-5-1929^ Q^sfrQ^miBea Bpumut tvfr^ih 

^(T^m Quj^ Qupp^^®; QJff(S<si}pupp(^u fSdsovp^p 

u^^uSjr<s <smri^frm iL^mm Ljm^sarp S^iuQp^p 

Q^FiLi^tufTir Qp(j^6iiemir lui^ir^ir^sw s^t— <sfl£Us^)/rLo^ (baiihpmy 
Q&^€iHsii Q}i^u9mpl Smp i^p^&mQiufr iJei>» uirjriril^Qs 

sLiLL^ii Quifiiu O^/r 0 LLshu-up^eo <g 5 «z 0 r®, ^ti3jT<s 

amri<strm QuQ^smub oiiribikp QQ^Smir y Bpfi^ ^ss^SiLjtiy 

Sirp^iLfil Ssisipiip 6fOir, QL/ir-sar, ^ffwunbfrpm ^Q3ir<3sm p^mtM 
uirinriLtq^ onr^p^i^irds^* ^mirtsSp Qs^irQ^tiLf Mir QpQ^ 
Quir€(iQ6iJ <9S[rmruuiLL^^» 

p^isumB^ jj&srojQ^fB Q^irtS^Sp m^i^u uiririnLi^iu OuQ^min 
jrir^ir jujmMiLQsiilifliu^, 

sofiiRirL^ttrjEit 

^ 0 if/f« 6 «r Qutr^&iirsu ulrLb{rS^m(5fr ^li^iuir ibenyaily Spu 
ujr& ^mrQerrmr pmeam^sir f 5 ^(ipim 0 j]Sp^ (S^mrL^em uair /S6^0i0i= 

gL^fiff(g)/r«56r. jjjsrQiuirQ^L^m 

eomrL^mujirM(^i(^<^ (^pjiS0mp QuQ^LBtr 

(g)jjyii mdssr ^irSajppSsO€U{ri£6fnr£;utj> Quwppu Qup£)j 

uiu^^ ^srik&^m a=LlL~<F®oua 9 ^ pmsii€sS^ 

QfiUiy Q<si}j}i S<so lemmins^ih ^^L^irmmu^itiiiy apl(^jS 

dJirsd (S^[riS,^iflei) p&srsusifaf^iSir psi^irp^oj ufrjririLLQ<i sillLl^ 

iS^isr^^jsrreifriSsr / ^isruLLL^p^do mir^th ufrn it iL.u^ 



commemoration:. VOLUME 


Mii lammir' Qu 0 ubff^smmQ ^mrmeir 
ijjQlfiifl Quiujiri mimM- Qt- 

M&f «L-.a! «0^So ojmPtSfr fith mS 

ajfrmff a«0«0lc^ 

&jjirm» 0D^i:SiU 

(Suirp,pfl^^is^» ^PJD(^ qpmpujLn ^s^im&r e^mri^ 

^« 0 u ®ur£i Qpfrm'j^QpriLlBd^. Q.^Si^miij) 

e^mL^uj 0 rSs 0 ih Quij^u LiLlL^/srs^ii 

ijpSS'^ih Quj}ipp0 jTir^v ^mmQm Bpmp miramnnumfrirm 
Qm-mu^ wj^im Qaiiraar^jj^^. n^msu Qu(ii^Ln<i&i&r Sa)0w 
0Qiir«ef/ ^j]S03‘^mirs(j^Ui ^uu 

«Sir g&0 fPlL^LI EMMQirdrj^! sh,/Sdr LBm^iuirmir^'* 

0 TW( 2 P ®0 Qu0g?0ii)<i0 .(srmrjiiil t^sfi^ih i^mQmirw^ 

(^(fQm^'^QiuiiJinL Q p!r(^uiBQm.^m'm^ ^ 

aiir|5|peir 

/5/riLl®t50to QiM!rj^d;(^iJb Qu 0 pS Ljjfliiiti ^ojfa^dr ^j^iupiriM 
^€m(B fSmp^p Q^frmrL^frOpea mii^Q^^trQgs^^iM 

Qppp SL^mLnaJ!r(^ii* ^misr^m fe.0aii= SSsO QuiioJ ibSirm^Qm‘m(Qm 
Sj^muQupQoi^Qim. ^mQmiipi ms^w^ ^/S^xririo 
^(IjppuQupjiu QuifliUO'ir^iiMy ^€1^ &^iuirS^ ujmi^ppQS 

afrjrmfrLDfrtS6i]6rr€fr meOis^it inwmrm ubwmrSujffirs^ih uu9&ouQup 
QmmQtl. 

€r^6d(ru Qupjj5lffoii(^[i i^ti 

ildiflr&l); uei> upS>3S^ij} Qup^^ 

j^Uj uix^^frmrQi BSW(t^UbWj^ ^0a/0®?r LjiOojs^ S(i^8m’^ ^ssL^mirQiu 
SppmueOQ^mr ^^mu^aSstr Sm fS&sri^ £lpp QpirQ^QmQp^M 


^Qjmiuih. 


(K. R/ M, Eamaswamy Ohetf;^^^ 

Edifeor ‘*Sivanesan” 

Itfkmeouufrmru^ QjGrrfr>fnl^i^m<ssmr, uffthurnff^^ 

Q3ir(^iM ^m(siiss3fisij Qu(Ti^iJbi&&fl^ (j?«srii9A«S(^<srr (y:^^mmui 

a^iftm §)S5fraJfrpfDi(^t^.i Qm!rSSii> m(L^ i 9 iB(S^ 3 S^srr, 
pmplm pfk(^0dQfip0i)Q3jjir<9Sf mirSBuy^tkutLv^m 

L?®aj/f SpuLfL^sir QuQi^^ir^^ Qupjyjuif inQ^peiJfrmrmjr Lci«6Jir«tj 
Qijpj^fihy pp^Qi 0 irmti Qupjiiti SsrrfkQiu uiLuj-ms^mBiuftw 
Qp!rmps}iih, P5® iSl^iU!r€rr(T^U}f Ou0/5^0(Sij/risw*0£i; Qu0fi^p<5Ofrm' 
0tc, Qu 0 ib Q^(rmL^(Ufr 6 rr 0 ih, QuirfS<SiJfr€fr(^iM, (S^^^uSSi) Lf^sip 
G^f ^eo^iuihiJ^uSio ^^(smiMiuuDmLDQiuff'Qmp ^0 (ipeOLLu^irGm^sii^ 
^i7 0i0L/ QufTpU&SifllS^f^ &pip «5?0® >9Spumfi LftflfS^lM, ^QJSITlS 
luiimiMtLjL^^oj ^eadsiirisk.ppiflm Quirp &^muiupdmu QufrpLjpu 
Lj^iQiLjihi ^mssrspirdsofufr^iu Qumuyp^ijtif 

^ 0 pp€OiXip^So 8 (^uirf^ir{uS, Qff^miipir [^[rujQiLjL^^mptiiLh urn 
u^&r;rSdr ^ 0 uum&B SpuLjpu LjftiB^uh Q^t 3 sQL£i<^irih 

Ljaip^ 9S{U mir^deifxssmfu QfSifliuQpmpuSeo i^L^irp^aj Qu(jf)ihpm^u 
QuSiuir^ih ^Snj ^ir^Qsirppirm ^ ^ir, jswlb* Qppmpuj Q< 3 FLLi^sn[rjr 

,j-;§^©//3rd?«>W" 86SJLj€S3r(SS3fltUU Qu(V^Lb QupjS^io jptineil fh jnseh' 

lUWLLjSBJ^iiidsii lU/Sos/iSiip ini&il^Gup^eo i 9 p^^ 

S©)ifl£uu>/r<5ff fsm ihii^dsfr u Qup(n^imm^ ^dsniuir 



.rfi£i Qs^tLt^ujiri QuniQ^i^m Q^uti^^pmiflMJ 

SmmQQmpmsisQ&r ibth ibfftLu.M^ffmisefn 

§jmmmQpfrL^m&^ pKmpuJfTMmi 

s&frp.Qpdjmmmu 'QumS^ pimpQff^frm iSds mm 

^mimm iL.j 2 /^®iuir«« QmtrmtQ 

M^pSojitmm mirSujmm&ir Qiummirm ms 

Qpiiipwism^' 

€^Ski,xmpp^u9Q^(t£pSii-f Q.pimiBiipSm s!r&i)^smp 

<sff^)SS!rLjb€d SQ^miJbjrpj]^p^f ' u:iU^-iS€kmi^mjn ^ij msiQsrrmfiS 

mfims{^mi^.mw mm^ih ^€ 0 tisMp^p(^uy^ 

^ssSm Qsir^miffr Qw€m(B^wio 

pmdmQpmr t^irmiQjr ^i£»m sr mm ^ 

MssiSeO Qsff&kmsii9 ^pu QuOajeSm 
QinSi^^ SmirSm QL^mja^ir-^ ” 

mm^thf ss&iuuu Sm^sfrfiusrMmira&flm 

^iuwfr p^ss(y!:imi^iUirfri}u Qu 0 m^(]^^!r€irjririuu .i9pfk(^Sm(iyismr». 

WSsmSf^ fi8ar<i0 ’’ SL/Saj^!rj]i^ 

^&}}TSSiBm Lf^mPftuuutJU^sp srnrQiu ^mptuirsS 

lUfTmir a:i 6 min^ inSmrajp mff'iL&miu inirmLjL^m Si^irp^p 
pimpajffmiruQuireii mmu^msiLQuj^ Qupqrfirs^* 

pmmpujjS^ mmp Qfi^Q^:i^^l^uui:^ 
pmuLjp^mis&nrmf QppmpuJ Q^iLi^ iufrfr^ ^irirtii^triQ Q^sFLlif cuirir, 
BpiiiUir-m Qs^iLu^ujirir \^QaJ Qpmis^Ui msinii^^Qmmnfdj Bp(^mir 
i^pQsijmss€iflp Bpi^ m(Spp S(^tMpmp mi^^Qup 
•^ppS^mL^iUmjnsGtririi, pms^m jiiQ^ubQupppimpiufrirfrQaj smih 
irr^r jijQ]irs^S(^ missQpih ^ssqpii gS'0 G^jr 

LD/^^rf?, QuiliJfr QppeSiU up^s^iLjtif >sir QppsSiu uil^L^rmsSsfnLjiM 

Smiim ibmmijbdpis^iijih Qupj 0 S<sfr(k(^Qm(!ff{rsm^ 
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Q[Jem0 B3}rius(^iii i3m3ofrmir£ji(^tM umr 

L*iiaijriiji0ii umf^€ifiriLja0ti uird8iJQJirM^S(^ mmp ujfi 
QiDiTi^miU !^ub Jtr/r^/r usfiLumsf n^<soQ(k iSdsoQupd^ 

:0^fO^6ir^.9 ■ ■ 

H^^srLJbdfSmfT^aj ubtrsik'Liu.m LjiS(^d(^ /S^c55:<®6yrtD/r« cfi6yr/E70£i 
Qs^tLtf. ib!ril.L^ff>sFirmjirs&fldr 9irp^ Q0^uLjpp^£iUS^» 

Q&iif smQSdsa QtSirQd^&i^ mniksio QpirifiiiiQfimpmdm i&dm 
Qmmmubtu^^ QuffQ^e^tLQid^mpijBi^ ^aiir«g^i0 

&(pmr ^uutrmftiam. ^Qiifa^<sk Qujiwppiii 

Quir(^LL (S^s^lSulj S^tu/B (Bank) <S5^£0di ^euifs^d 
smimirnr^d QfSfr6ikL^ir!r&<3rr» 

6JQje}6tr6ij Qu ft m iSirSiuuDiruS^ti 
Qpu^d(^Lh r^pp^iif &i^StLjmL^mL£i Qun 9>7 

iJSireikQ Q^e^^Qpih SmpiuuQup^aUi ^0 Q^Qj^dQmrSd 

^wiLBd QsseStuarfrdj ^drQpsfkswiLiJ^ Qum-Qiai^^m^ 

§)m^Q3^iijpirmir Qs^njQpir^d(^ LBojeULfUiy u(Sjrfru&irjru 

U0^LjLhy Qu01B Q«J6ZDL--lU6yf?i0lb QiJ0/5;^63>«6?5)tDIl/£i,. ^6lk L^mi 
iXim pmpd &mrp^p iSesSp^ ^rojQw^if pihmLLULjfB pm^iSp 
u®p^k ^pmubiijiDf 6smrda/iSfi^ uiump0 Q SPIT ps&frQiu SmptLjL^esr 
sh.j^LL Qi^[rmiL(LjUi, ^(Bpp^sffiir iUfrpSd^ih ^^miLiLfiliy 
Q^itiIlSI €y06S0ffi^ ufTiT p^Q0d0iM Q<SFihmu:i(i^ii, ^(S»£— aj(?y (ifiiupQ 
p^^\uw^0p£^iL^d^^ijby eammunijih 

^miisQsrr, 

QLBiijQ)0ppi}i ufririTfr 

^djQQjQiir Qu>pQsirmi5rr!ri~Q^m^ 

^0mLciLfUi uirjTfTir ^enm^uLfim Qs/rdrwrr 
&0LCiQ!M S^f^uS 

Q^ijM ufr@ijd0d ^irdf(ffm ^mmj^Sekdffir^err* 
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^imunujirmm smT^Q^mBik Qm^mbffirsSm ^tSi^mamri 

' Qu^miamfriim^^ Qi iiflijfrrif)(h 

^S^)S0LD^r©iO 

^uum m^sm^ MML^m 

ujTfB^ Smrfk^Qmfi^* ■■ 

^ Qor0a/-fe ^ & mpQitifliUfri 

Qmfri^uuis^ ^SmjNp^ ^aSojeiiii sr uiTMiriLtf. @ajr 

«(®5«0 jrtrmLm^ij ^/f , t^triL^i iS^ipmQ 

^s'^tTiks SiroifT^ss ^mu^mr ueompjS^iih ja/iijiSiLh osSs^^ Q^ij 
ptritMm* 

Q^FmSssr mfrmwmrp^^ m&sr'Stujrirseh- Q^iUpp<9iflaJpirm 
QLjSiuQpirir um^sSsiii ^(T^QmtL^&rp Qpeo^aSeo /Sj3&afi, 

\^SuJth u<ff0 aS$06S^iLfth^ ^liiQpUifrm 

^mSpi ^^omtuti/m ^si^muttuirs oJireuQ^th uuS^jsn 
eu^emii ^lUpjSiu Qu0mtM ^mjtajfsosryiih (^ojmjsdanpili (Suapj^im 
p3 pppirii* 

^uQuifltu S&OiUpmp f§j)}S{up^ei> ^mirsefr^ Qujnrpp^itM^ 
^PP0U Qu0im Quw^umpSup^eii ^mimsSsk Qu0i^iu!rm(!pikf 
^uuiotsdsos sipsp^p0QmmrQiii uei> ^iLu^t^/ks^ 

^63z>ft«j63af?(U/r« Qimubp^^ ^irdsomsir, Q^irSso<3S6irf if/r SSsOsm pirmr&r 
Ltiirm (Sij^Qu&krmsfi ^e!kr^)u&o nairfrsQd mmuLjt^^k 

^flrtl©ujafl<s«i= Q^iu^0uup^^ ^wf^s&Beir jpf/SimTpp&Sdr inirtLS 

njih iUirBJ0Ui Qu}rppp0ifi(um, 

^^(S^ITm/Sp Lj^QipirO Qpir<drj)jm ’’ G^ai/f ^0Qiiri 

Qmui^ mmmi V Lumm^m : in^i^ih LjS^Qupp 
s&fisk pimpujirir swmp^So Q^ijp Qpihuirili Q<S!ru9io ^0uumfl 
!i96i> SiSiiuir^th eui^AQm ^irffominWiSS QfipjiJu 

^sijir<3sm (ps3ra//5^ QoJfSi^p^p ^0uumSm^ 

126 
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SexisinBQibiSFQ^iji ^i^dsosjuiu&o ajr«0iJiF@flLj /6£--irr^ 
juf^mjrnfih^ ^^0LDSf^u.^mp QmfrSipfffr^u Qu^iMtrdsffiLiiJi ^Qj 
fSmj}! ^mr(Q QpfTQ^iiui^ Qs^iiJp QujnTpp €0 

wioeofr^ii Quirpj^iii ^mpojftdr Qujt 0 ^^ ^Smjs^ 

iDnr0tL. 

Qun^ fsm(ss>uid; 0 Stu afrBiuikm^ ffreu/bmpiiiih Q^u/LtS^ih Qujrirp 
pJo Q^dQ^pemiLtuireo 0p£f«0 

Qlds^ji; ^iLiii^ ^pdosr ^aisardsez^ eQi^eo ermp 
^ir35irifliuij<3s&n ^suidsisift^ uirffit^frsQos ^&}jirs6fr(5^LjL^£sti 

«sji/5^ api^uu^ih ^tijpm<s, jujesteiJ^^Gh' uiruairu iS/flaS&jr p^p 
ptk^m QspffipjF Qs^iso^eo Q^mj;)} miriLSemca Quir^ii^iu 

p^aJ 6 iiimdstru QuLLv^^mrQii, uirinr^ tjbmpp^io <8T®^jS7 
mirp^ih ^irSiupmp^ ^(r^pps eaiip^th 

OdPtLi^ (dirQL^eku^ Qpirmj^iirp 0 ^ir [hsink^Qmm p 
Qpirm^ QpiriLt^ 6U(fits(Ssajirii9j^ih Q&^lLi^ {^irQL^mjjj ^ir sm/t 
e»®wrt~./r ? ^rmjpi u&of Q<SLL^^tM 0^p ^pe}jLh srjSJeSear^ ^ QsplLu^ 
(birQ ’ 0T03r jEif ^0 SifiLirmr^ Q^iuius ^frQQsir€kj^ (SfTL^iriQi 

0 endQp[ftLQ euQtrih Qu0<i3,s Q^fruSQsoir® 0^fSjS^ euirnSlQe^irQ 
LjmifiiumLBp^ ^(StsSQu p^ Q^iuii^ui ^mtb irir^ir 
iU^msmeOfrifim Qa^\np ^00 Q^iueif lUfroj^ih eSiud^Lo uir^kmunoj 
p!r 0 Lh, Q^ajp^ssSiU Q^iuenirir QuiBtuir ermu^ QuirdjmtrQic^fri^* 

^mirs&Bdr Q^\up^00 Qs^iu^s^tijui 9 tfi<sir QpumuiLjiii 
^(Bp^ ^mi^sapifl^. ^ppir^ti ^peQsk 

mmiuMm m^iQ^ti^Quitm Sm^ iSl^ll 

QiSiStutUBJ siJ^ssr^^uLh QojSsOLBi^ ^e^frSirJ^s^iTdsO 
QsFUJUJ^m Sm^uirtfl sSmrn 

^iijfSm Qu 0 mLDtuirifd 0 menSt^p sHQp (STmq^J, ” 

^m^LL LjjjfrmrJr Q^^iufij^s^pl Qptj^sQmQpm. 
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... WmeoiT ^mojiu 0T0^L^.m tfi®rf?0ii Q^iLif, 

/5rtl,£-.F^Fir*Qiif«®r i9pm^ iSmpmfm^ihsfr^Qmirp 

'p.!F&sBm. ^Qiim&Sm mfr^SmmSSsi^ QiMmyirili Sa-aarmO 
u^SlQ'^drj^ (27 — 9 ^ — IBM^f 

^(T^mir^ Qs^€£)q}&= ^fBQujiTjrir&Mj ^uQu0m^msu QuStuirSm 
j^^upirmpfrmrQ iSmp^uamsrm iSl.mpQmip^iM^ e^uji i5’a)0oilj 

e™eur 0«0r.gpi£i Ou/r0i'p cSeSiQmp 

LLS^mfr^iu BJt^p^Spffmpias^m uSi^sa^ifi aiiry?a|tD, 

Q^domQptii @ 0 lb QwmQmm 

<S6F iUfT&kjih fb IT umQuQuQ^Qu 
unrQjrmirii ujrmmfLh^ ^Qurseiflm uirmumir .u S' ihum a tuff mm 

rnfr^ii (SmimrQQiiim ^mismfhsk 0^ Qpijm 

fSpiu ^eoiuiremFlQajirQmptijtJb m>smfnum!rpm£ru^w Opiiisn 

wfTs^ QamfTLSaAmLCiQiUfrQmpu^tM ^^^Ss0ajii.u€d Q}fr.Mmiru.ji.h mm 
mfrir^ Qd^p^ mjirajtrjjr mtrjpp^u QutrpjM^mfrmfrm^. 





Lj/rir^tti/r0ii) ^Bssruj QuifliuiTQ^U) 


(S, Eadrapathiar, Maharaja’s College, Mysore) 

^sy^LD/r/f ib^j^iru 

L^si^ Qupjpn SsfrikQiU ^0# S* &^ui9jrLD6saBuj uirir^ajirmjru upjB 
^jiS^sirpirir PSirtLis^^eo tufr^ih ^iririf S0^8m(S pm* 

WL-pimBd ptSifimirp ptLi^ QsuQ^ui3iu pssflu Qu^rntD 

*iy«^(g)/f«0'fl;®^/r0L£!. uiri^kam spufrffS(^ 

Qu/r 0 CT^ Smr!k^iak.u}^\um siifrSqgiQmpm* ibiM^ muiipiBifi ibinL 
ts^io (Sp!rmjjS ^t^ojiru Lj^ifi pmp mmmi' 

uff^^ir QfipSti QuiflQ{U!rir<3Ss}r ^p^&Sk ^irmruQujitm 8Saj 
a^p^itSSTTf ufTjr^iuirir pii uffL^edSisSffO QibStu QfimpSm 
QuirmQm Quiti^ QutrpfSni^mr utrmmLh uu^CsIuwi tomA FFiri(^tJb 
utrmetnuips^* ^ojpmp ^iLQmir^ip^m 8/61^ ^irirmu 1^0 

QmQpm, ^dsop^mp Qpp/Siu (^^ps^mpujwmir^m &tLQm nr 
Sio i^ppii jtjmpu Quirj^p^sQsirmmfnfsefnr^s* 

uinr^tufrif ibLD^ Qmiri^uSid m(BuiLL^mif* 

S(^ip u!r@if.fn3mwmQm Qp^inSmwmih'^^ <sTm p 

Qnsir^m^iLjmL^imri* 

Qupp ^fTtLjih i^pibp Qufrm^iBih 
mppsuir^^w ^pmpmQm 

uirn^futrir amp &^Tp£}}8m^i, mui 

8p(^ ^ir Spj^p <sr8ps^i^(tiL.L^wm ^errmS^ir* ptrdj 

QiLdt^iuffi piSi^m^iBL^tM meiip^0ip &r(kdBOii9eo^irp ^mmuu 
''4>ufi eiiQon f uirp ^mtL^iMiTLL ^irpLuir Co^aSuSL-gpii <^^SiJpp 

^mLj Q^£inp^ Qjipirir* ^mpu^unreoCoei} ^mpsu<s3flL^(ipii 
Smfiii-s jyaarqwsrrfiUjrff-®^ ^La^y^&ien&u upempu 

upfii^ 8/SI^ Smri^LJbn'mu un ifuCouirui. 



■ ' mm i.:jr#'iril-.'f..^, . 

0rf?itl^ff0£is« ' 

mmudr iSpmp ’’ 

€rm£^'^' eim’ih Quir^i^fu ptS^ mSm t|«^ mir&jip 

«fi8i= s^dmifBiip^ajfrSuj mihu ^inLL^iripmfrf Qpirmj^iu 
mmjMpLB^mftil.mL^ui^m^ipu!rM^mttl 

** a/6»r^a/«5r 

mfr^^Lfs^ Q€S(r6mL^ 

^iru> u6u>L^^^ ®/r® ’* 

6T63rj2/ QpiiBiu - ^ midW' 

iMpp^m0!jb (^m<s^!ri (^edp^m(^!jb uiu^j^ih 

BJmremiM f^sirpsSp^u i^m^QmemL^ ffu^edeoaru Qu^mm piSipmr 

3$sr<i(^pp!rm erek^th uirir^iuirf uiru^n^mmr 

0c5F^/5jg7 8u.iS0ih i^iuii jijjiSii^mLjppufrei)^, ^p^ufrir 
O^506»<9P<5? Q<sfr6rr^{M &€Ouu^^!rjrtli isrmjg^iM gjf ^ipQiu LMirSsi>maJ 
f^iM piSipmSssr ojsiSiMiffimmrirmr <S7W^ ^jSmdrmtrii, uirs^&jtrw 
^t}>(^6srjii Lj<somirsmBm puaQpmmrm QpirmuQupjM 

^Qjp^m^mt ^irmruQujSMiM murS^uS&i^ (y:>ifiQp 

^dsfrppemnrpe^wiHf 

svfriJDjSmp Lj^OQjffKBeo ^U)uSsiffu(aU!r^ eum^suif 
Qufr^f ^<sirmQ^{r€s>QJuQuir^ 

ujirms^Qm iSpmp^Ssd, si^&mrmiDf 
Qm^fh t 

mm£0 MmpMp QiMWi^^m(rki^ Qu^iais^u Quwpj^^msi 

psirui u/fjr^tfj/r/r ^iiQeSLtij mimixfieffiM qpp^aj 

Qmp^ QiMirt^6S^tLjLb ^i^etiLh QLbfri^s&ifl^ ®lww ^S^dstriLiw 
(^mr}f{i^0ppio (SwemQQm^u^ S^®ti0ii mSmmrfrp tjm^Qm 
p^* ^mir [^mQiMWifiu QisipswiLif^tu (y:::^mpii3<k 
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ujiTLDjSm^ QLDfT^SisSQet) Quir^ 

wrdrjM ^€kQmSei3iSi>ir&^' SpuiSpQih 

Lm(^Smq^!r^ pS^ Qintri^ jij Sip ptM Quirmp &3!r'£sip^. 

mmu0i ^mipm jiip<Q)io^ 

«* Qpm^pp 

^m^LDsnr ^puLj<s ^mri^ffir 

m'mjp pSjp ’’ ^Qfiiuir pSmip 

Qijffir ^0 LjppSfpp^^^iM ^6sBmiMU^<5frm-p!rds 

&T ^LJ^j ■ , , , , 

“ • /iygDr0)5i) ^0ihQpsar ^euiiiiQiLifrir 

<s00fBpL6l(pp QLn^(ji)giiih (BQjmrQL^6ir *’ 

€rmp GiiS^efrfFik S^fk(^Qdrpps. Qfippp ^piip 

imr€s^d6SBifr<3^t3S sf-aiirS^sm 

** p6m uirmsn^ mn'tlL.irQm 

(srmp j^ts^Sio pS^ 00yfi/r^S Qufr0i^iuOp(sirustr>pi (^jSiiQdf 
qrfir* ^(Vji^Sppiiu^soi Q^irsmoiSeO u{rim<3S6ir ^mpSSOf 

** ^63>pgi//rsDrjL/65r6b ^ppihusop^ih 

GTst ^!S€S)p iLj^i^lh 
2L,fi0&pQ//r6^ ^iuitub^p 
^tump ^msr^iB 

s^emip^pSs^QiDir, ^<skj3 



^s^pojff! puojmirpQpml QsdrQsfrsotrih 

LI(^!hQpiLJ^[UQp** 

€rmp uirsirjrp^io^ pSsoeu^ \sp£jsppSy^^ 

Qpfriufi^f ^tuppSip uSeirp t3Sfrjrmr(SiLir Ooisk juS, 
^^jjS ^^^ppSi^eo i^®ulL(S QpffiUiip ^iriresifrQLnir Qsjigar 

jpuif uiTfEJiSeir QsL^upir&rP Q^iuiLjsrr QsFtu^srrGir ourp^ffi^^^ 
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€Tmu^'Qj£pQpmuLj€i)^Qmfl^^*-. 

... .e_iiu0ii Quirpjjjih iSsmjm 

j&0a?r fffQud^L^!rio QmQ(^0 

airSujp^^ii m^zjTii Q^sF^p^trir €rdrjp[iii 

QtS^irioeSm OdP^a?@)fio 
Qs^eO0im sk.jpi}tM(Sufr^f 

ussdr Quw^iS^ ^0(yi«jf]a/fir ptBi^S 
^msih Q^frQjjb i§Qjr^ 

^iMLD^muJ ^m>p0^ QtuBu 
Q u IT isk ^60(^15 p Lj&sr^ (o?Lf0@fJb Qu/I063)/5 Quj^ih 
^0®^ £5?6?jr Qutr^oj mfrmd 
sdr^ojefTir ubQmis^jrwfrih 

Q{B(BmminLith si^gmih sfremnSir *' 

mmjp m^(SS0iJupitk siiutDm Qm^tuirQmp^, 

ji>j(Bppui^ujirs ibtM^ uirst^oj^rifi^ (birtUSuupmpuup^i^ 

ufruufr^^ <srmp uiriLis^^ «^air ptris mnrtLmL^u 
Qufrpjaai^ ss&iJ(sSAspp>i^^* 

“ puBj^p ^0mfr0 pmr&yfuQupp — 
pdQojm^ 0 tht§t^t^ uiruufT 

UffLiU IT --^fBLh 

^sk-Q^irsm Qp^mi^ uiruuir 
»* Qt3^^€iJih (§mp&p ^m^^pn&srih — ^mpp 
0esr^ih ufTuurr 

Q^pUB^sdirp fij^m^mpnssrih — ^euipp 
Q^£/ai9a)«5r^ @££:/iPL-./^ o/ruu/r *’ 

mmp utrir^ajiriBm /6/rLl®uti^j2/ 

mpQuirf Lnmp^m umijbJS'ppfrmS^Qutrp u^iL^th 
Bi^mnh mQ^^ii 90 sQm(^f» . iSjrwujpQQ&^Qdj 

iBTtLQuup^ fSrpuL^QojmtQQLBmu^ ^mi 
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Qj)i uwuuir^^ 

€fmp uirtLisfJ^ ^ikimmub ^rSht^mfm'wi* 

mirin ®}0[h miLmu. mirti Quit pin p&otuiruj 

srmjjii u^rif^iufrir QpSeSsQma^ir^ ejjrtS^Jo ubfrp^j^ih ^ miQp 
■mirpMm ’^ . mL./SS$p^ upj^ Qs^s^.p^iupfrts 

^s/rQ^s^er^tib, to i^itlL® ^<sm(p mds^ir uQfs^ujjrm ssm® ^jritXfm" 
Q^ir^Qj ^m^ifs(^ ^sassrLjifl p^)p[rdr fbinl,i^€?J^L^ii j^mLj Q<3P^}p 
(tfimpQiudrj^Ui ufrff^iufrir SQ^^QmqffJ mmu^ u/ri 

s&nnr^) QptBSmp^. 

u^jriEisiriris^ — Q&BQuj 
Q<3FlJD&J)lIi lJbpIBp(rjTl&.” 

^freoitijm Qsir^giiLb u^tSFpmpp 
p(Bd<3S Q^iU p^tLj(!j^!r 
^iremiup 0piB^ tSf-ihwir> — QtsJlQus 
<srekufr^” 

mm p [5t^uLj<^ ^(SpS^serr mmp uirmmeSid Qps^pmp Bimrik^tli 
Qpmp sk.jS{JLj6rr6fr{rf» 

mirs^Qm wipQuir^pf^Lb 

miTpm-e^^iL iLJir(^mL.iu(r (^iSimirtUfruj — sfr^eiDojirdi^ 

^druirmr(B iSefrtr ^(T^mLjiBmir 
Qpmufr6mi^mfrQu.Qp6ffl*\ 

mmsM morp^iri^^mr ^(§&f!fiim&rir}r. 

jijmpSpp Qpmuff^ktj^ idfrilmi^S^ QmQuQ^Lnirm^ ^q^mQL^m 

^(^euwiLfT&sr ** Qium^ih 
^uutrmrtijL mtnlmi^^ ^suQeCir^ mird(^6Bpp 
^uuiTir if&s)L^tauum ** erm^iht 
“ Qpm^^d sirQjffBmp Qpmuw^iif. fsiriluir^ ” 


COMMEMORATION. VOLUME 
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utrmrif. mAmL^u QuirpjMUi Qpmpu^iif 

■ Q^€^(^$mL^iu ^Q/(oiSsr Qu(rji)0 

, &rm!B!riZuisund^ih ^mjDQW Qufrp0 ■ 

ermp ^tpsmnr€0 uir^smu^ mdiLmL^p pmuir^immr 
(^Saj Qm'lm Qufrp/S Qem^ erme^ir ®rtl,iurir«@'ii; 

^mpm^itp erm^w^ ihirm >3k.i,i^ ppir^ 

«^« 0 £j Quw^(satr€i p ptrek iSpikp Qpmrt^tL,isi~.^iiJby Bpuufrau 
ufr€m{j^ &rppmsiu j^mLj &rmu^ Smw(^ihB 

ieB uif liuirl §6ipgigiLfii ;^ir»'y §§ i|p 

IltlGsUfft)* ^<si}ir iDpp^ffO ^mq^Soj 0 ^!rpp mppmpi^ 

^fririp&jirm S!r(SifliS<sk (sufrisssu Quppmir* Qpq^mutSwwdm 

Qutr p^Qm(ffw. iS7 6i)edfrp Qpdj&jm^^iLjm 
m p^@m(^ir. s^wsriF ^trmui m^miru QuppmffO'Sp QpSQmp^» 

QPQj^rS^Sm tjbm(fp(i^(j^ijb is^mfmsrm uirjx^iuwi ufrt^iu uulLQ iB^ 
mfm up^^ 0rmmi Q^itlLl^s <3^t!^!Upir 0th* 

(ip0«r— (^0«r — (y>0^fr 

QJ0QJITIIJ LDiS^ S^$i£Q60 

sui^Qm/ giiLJorn- mi 0eufr!ij 

p^QL/fTLu m&OdpiB ijS0ih 

piaUQpih ^p(ji^ih pmr(ipth mem'(ipth-^m"tsk^' 

sk.puQu^th U0^ti30ii 0 p 0 «&jr, 

Opiputr mmpiSm 0[>i^(oa/, ^«^ir/f, 

QpiqJ^SU S0^lh SUi^(SQJ€i>QjQsur ** 

^^»(§^uQuU(fi^(oarsu(§m 
^6 dSQqj ^€CirQM <su(§m 
m(§^A mmds^u 

Giji^QQj^ 

,v'";: m - 
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erdrp euSseSeo er&jeuetr&i ^iflaj S(^pssis!Ssir QeueiBii3il.®i^srririT . 
j>ji^ lunirseiflm iMSaiseuBsomiu ^skL-eaeir QuitSi^QfkQffm. 

Bi&sr eamriisTprir piii Lcmssea&oetaiu iMsrpp qpi^iuirj^ eresru^, 

^irsrrQ<3^ifB^frir^ 

iDmrmSGH^ wwpp €Orfl0i ** 

■■ Bjiru Qinn't^iun'^ eB€fnki^Qi<mp 

^0pmpu uirjr^ajirir pm j^^Sldd !^m(^ QpHSiQmdffw* 

** ^j&ojftQiu Q^ffuSsBQed 
^^sttitBuj ^[Ttu inb^Qm^ 

QufTjSQsu^uQm Qi&rftQj[f(u jy/^^u/r/f 

Lj^QjfT^p ofpQoj ljsBlS p(7^<sfrwiriu ’* 

mmp Qjifl^s&Seii i^ium pstrii ^ifi^drLjpp uir<si>^. ^mp<3iim 

^jiS^ eSeird^m ^Q^dmr Smpip ®8syr/E70 

QmQi^m ffrmp uwjr ^imrir ^ikQ^ QpSSsQeki^if^ 

^^^ppnQ Qium Spp (^u^Qsir^L^ ^/SoifTm Qpuu 

suCpid” <ormp piriLimiTfoST ^QjinS^<sffl€k ^0a//rt5P@ ^uLj Qih(r<i 

sppi^^.' , ■ ■ 

dsAafl lu^eij Ssfri^mpp QpSi^Sm pjkfQQi^mdsG 

Qm^^p ^^mTiSi^mmiud ^ stk^soirpiri QfS^Sffd Seo^oir PF^m ^rmp 

^0mmp P06y/r««s/r^ fls^sksjSoj^iiirm* 

Qiusk^ih uirL^6^d> 

** Qsup;S €ut^QQjsO€k — ^<su^0^L.iu 

fs^jr^^ikiru L^SffiQojirih ^ 

^jb0 iBd^^OirQp Quit ! — -ueiijmQuj 
^<ok<sS (So/eb 

mmp ®JiTSd(^m QuwQp <sS^ jj^mrird& p^mLjQp 

p^€0€Ufr? ^p^L^m QmsOiTo^pm Quir^ fSilmmd 
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^rnuijm^miUiijij} LjpuummmajtLfw ^0-mQs mmu^^ 

orir^ajrf , umsi^ 0TS^:^Smms Qsr®Licjirr Quirm) 

0 P 0 tSOT €ffirCoa/^ ^m<sS -osQ^Qm iSmipp^u 
Q^ir^^S^Smp. fyirm ^iQmfrmirs, 

. Q^irdr0^ ^ 42 / 0 d< 5 » (I,^r,«rja/ii 

Q'eiii^>s^mrfl^ Qsu^Q^(rmpiii-^Q^0^^ 

^0<ssfr^m Q^!rm^ih\ 

' (Lp0<3$ir 

m‘.-drp0mB:UJ. msS^^ ^mmr pdss^*. ' Qsiri^uj 

QuirflSd um€S€!j0ss{rs ^^sFQmmrL^ir QmmjM Qm&iriiipm 'Spiimr 
£}jii mmQm(n^i, ^’i-^Qj 5 p Qpirp^miM ij.r#,^@aj/rr, , Liirm'irp^a} 

©s5r£jLDir0(o^ — 

mm p uwM smt Qupp. uojm ^mpm^M 

s^!r fp)t s^ mmjpiWg ^mmmm Sfrsmfim ^S^dQmuih 

Qmp Qpmj:Biif ^ummir pmpU" utri pps^w i 9 pSu uujth 
^miipui &^0mL^!TSmp^ ' mm j^ih sk.puuC(B^rmr S0p^ Mih 
&„&fr&rpmpd Qmirm&if Qmffmr^Qmp^. . 

«« smrsfrmf sfremtSms(p6frir 
i50«'«fert- s&hrL.m '^m&isr 

mmp0€fru Qupp ^0pppimM* ': 

LDfTffl €rdrp u[rilb^€0i 
^piffgih < 5 =*^ QiumQp 

^Q^iMmpBm, ms^^th 
luir^iT^w Q^fri^>io L^iB(^!SU!nh 
lUfT^msudr Q^fTf^eOirw ’’ 
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mmj)! jijiBtu <3S0^^>3S^u uiriuSufrm^ 

^«S;9 ^{rm ^mQp0 (y:i€dTpfrjiih €rm jiitQuS(Siuiri‘sd^^ ^,0Q<5k pmi» 
^mpQm ^m0tM ak^pSi^<^miri* m'pQpfri^Jd ^mp^ 

u9m Qp(ry^eo!r0ih ^mSm(0>if , Qiuirji^^&jii j^m^iuw 

Qp^iM ^upi Qmiri^Sm ' ^ai/r oimQSd ^irmru 

uQQmp^. 

^muQiD iBsjpmm Qs.i@iu> 

Q^fr^dsii iLpi$$QQJih 
§ldruQLD (^ojAnf. iBpQuirw 
p^enirm^"* 

mmp uiriLiJ^&if ^muQw Qivi^^ir^ih ” isr&ir^ii 

ui Qu^uatrm iSsr ^uSuump^ sirmre\)(nj}, 

uirjr^tufrir oJirtM Q<3SLLump ajira friuQsmnji, 

Q^iLum - ermp pdsi>ui9m3^^i (SLjj/sujg? 

** lE^&oQ^frif isB&m Q^iuQp — - 
m$i)mQsL^u Lj(^^u9^ &rjSQj^miQi^!r? 

— sr&fT# 

<X^L,[fuSI(^ WJ]5l€ljL^dT U€S>L.^J^ <sBllL^frtU 

(suio^mLDfbir irfrQiujT 

LDHi^eOw unj^p QJirij^syppQs ? 

Q<s=fr^ffOifL ®«wj9=<3b:^ — 

^63)££)QraOT Q//r^/5^£«£j jL///?@figjQ^Cflaii/r ? 

uih^dsuruQun^ — ^<drmm 
QQj^tf^iuubf^ Qr3=^^ih Q^ilQu^ 

Q<slL(Bu.^ — Sppih 
pm^uS^sr^ ^bj 

^«^62»ttJUU/r(S) (?<S&LlCJt-.65r 

^6u><s^Qj^LL^ Q<3SLlGusar — ^msii 

«Co«®^/5 pmL^iLiGfr(Bpir ? <srsarupir(^ihJ* 

Qmu.ppp$fiiu iJ^fr<siJ^L^ui9p^maj QtuQpp ^BjQ6ii(r0Q30iii i9p0u 
p ^pBfT^u uirQiJL^QiSiJsmQih, ^<^Qpj0 ^ it fbeOex) ^S^&ssir Q^iii^ 
Lj(^^,u9S!> <sr j3siiQpiri0ih uairfBeoijb uiu^p 
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^muih'^irQm mmu^ jijmf 

ui umPiQ^ijiu Qosm&sr ^rntrsQ ^muiSds& ^ifQm 

wiQ^ij^ii uiriruirQtM^^ pQ^mru Qupp pirnimfrm : 

&ifra 0 QSQ^Qmp^^ 

mmp ^ig^.ii 9 m »ujm 

LjpQm^mQui, 

mm^ujppLLmiM QtL^Qmmu^ QuH 

Qiuirirds^ dS 0 ppir 0 iM, 

upppp s&mQmr uirihQufr^ek 
** ^ppsi upQp^^ ii.pp 0 ^(B 
*« upppp s&mQeiw tSpuu^^^ 
lidsi^iuirmta ^(r 0 m'uu(Siih 

ermp ^Stu ®i/r«0«0yf?63r ^(i^p^iLQm&srQi pmiQ 
®a/OT®Q£DS5rffl0ir0»/r. mmi^LSifrju (SmiML^iTfi ^L^uuir(B Qinmmia. 
iijegiL^pQpmp ^mmq^pmpu usmpSmpSm us 

euire^ siriflujpmpu u&dQm^frufTMir^ QsijiuQm^Q QiMdrQm 
0>/f* rS^SfriSfUii 0 rmj)jm QuS^ 2 aJUfism Qsir.ii^^jmirifsew* 

s^^eoiiuuuirWi Q^CQum ” 

€rmpsiiSs^ uirjr^ajwSm ^isSjt us^mtus sinL(BQ&rp^^ •^mQs 
(g&o'lssiru Qu 0 w^rm /S&r«J/<a:0 ai0®62jr^^. 

** Qjfrerrir edp/^^ssigL^w, m^p^wsSrufr^ 

LDfrsfrir^ QmiriurrmdrQufr^f LDfriu^^ff&i) 

LEmff^^tuir^ifl^Ui Qmiriluibim d 

^<3friT€ijm'^0Qm ufriuum'&fQi^^ ** 

mmp uir&s-F S' 0 p^ y ijirff^ajwfim mirdQio Qpir^uump ®iric 
uiQ^Qm 
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uirjr^iuirf ^dsiui9idrS^f 

<^irmr(tpih^§^Qjih iBm'mQs^sisr^ 
sireifl ii «/r^^0«rr QxS^iuQuj 
LDirmfQpih Qmiriu^Ssfriu^Q^^ 

mifgQojth Quii9&sriu^^Qx3^ssr 
§liFmr(y:>m ^(yjih u^iLjih iBji)Lja(i£th 

ajfreijQuiirff Qufrqj^Qmre^^ GsirmCStsfr^k 

jE/rQio&r<5§ sir^^gnsSr sl^Qsst ** 

ermjM sLjSiiieirefres)^^ ^jriruj(S6i]!rii, ^^Q^uunj&Sdii inmff 

mfrs=s j^eisS&nr^sia^wQaj ^wmruQuj^ik 

j^fisu ^{remuQujiiQmpm . j^mQp Qium p^<S 

iLjih eLmL^mub OaJ^g^/rg/^/a?, {QdiQpiuSmajfnu /f ^iL 

Q^irmL^QuirQp Qsirmn^dsoQajfr erdrp 
sjrmrQpth p^Qlua £esiiQ<3smp piQ^dr^^ (sn^pojfiaSio sirmru 
uQQmp^* iiijrm'(y:iii Qpsirii^dsfnUi^Q^m ’’ <5Tmup(ok 

^{^p^dsifr iSoisflQiuedinli Q3SspjLii(^(S^m i3}pLji93^u^puLj ld0 
(S^dr ’’ ermp ^t^QtuirQ ^p^uuiriri^ QwMQih, ujwjt 

Qoiti^SuuSSssr flj@(o<3=€ar ” srmu^ieir ^ ^^dmstuirjf djsrot— 

mr^Q^^ek erekpsu^aSeo i9ji^uSsQmp^» ^jremqpLo &r^Qpih 
ui^fqih f^pLjiSS(i£iji tufriSij(Su^frif Quirq^Qm^^ Q^!r<^(S<3frm^ s^srmr 
upiinsoif ueifsfjibQpsir pirQtu^^<3Sirpp^^ ^tJSm ’’ 
mmp miSfS^io p&fi^^sdiru ui^a^uj^Q^m ermp ^Qj^oifr^^p 
^&St SQ^p^lhp 

** sL,p(i^€3)ir ujfrdrQeJsmQudr mLirQojemQueSr, QuifQmi0mQL,<dr 
^p(^€S)ir spueur&tjiii ^si^iU6s>miLjiii 

(^P0€^f ^LDirihsiempiLiih <s&u.pp[r fLif (JSIBliraBipfDGs 
S]D®fl$OT iBfisrftGufrsfii a5lj6§i(|« GoiwIoiGgsr” 

<sT^p ^Q^QSiTiSFfSp^eir ’SS^p^ii^ S!r&0ruQuj)i6iJ5ir>pd 
SGiBuQuirLoir^^ 
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^m&r g^0 Q&^iLjUj^ Q(btrm(^Qmffu:i* 

^mQm mtn^u QuwQ^pdmm^k ^njm QSpQu?m' 

msywirmm£^m L/feH‘®^(t/5i§u mir^fr S(§^soajQm-, 
^^^siiLDffQtuQ^fnr i^jxemsijQw^ &rmrs^ Q^fr^0^(^.iu'* 

^S^Q^uju^QmirQ ^06iiir<3:<s ^u}.iuirQaj 

mmu<mpii]iMf ^0Qj0iLuir BJi^ajirQiu 

** pGuQubLjrffiLjUi u(^suL£lQ$0sk Quirili^^SfBmi^dsmirf 
^QjQtBLiffliLfLb ^pSsff^SQiu^d «0(g5(y)6jfer(d£-./r ** 

mmrum^iiltjbj 

** Qeu^Qt3^0i>^iu S€m^!rpih Qsu^milQjSsi^uiB eosuuLl® 

«D)®0Cd=65r mffQiiJm ^ffGurS^U^jx mQ^tf ja&w«/rCo6OT^ 
ufrspQpir0^n-t umm^ 

<srg^ ^u'ti uif&rir pesipii^w Qi^iriQ^eo jbtiQpekQ^it 

&^u uirjr^ojiri QuirmQmQuir^ ^skuirL^^^mBeo Quit^mM 

fBmU^ !b^(^Ll€i>^Ln, 


QiSFilif. »/rtlt-.ir<5F0i£! at)/fa/.c55^/r«^/r&) 6k^fram(§m 

^€iindr Li^^irif ufrsL^ir irrr^fr 6w)/f a|dfrg)U)2bO C!<SPilif.IUfirp’Q^/rdS«fr^ 

Lie^i^if, QsirL^ihurrdsih 

'UjrBi'^&sr wiB^jr^^Ssi>su0ijDi LBfTmr 

Qetvir^&Orfmihf QmsrriB^ifujsOfimff^f 

Qsirmoj (3^^^ 

m [f ^^^uufT. 

24 M si OjB^di- 

mir^^irir ^muuiu^iu 
QfimQmppub f^isdia 
®^0£f«tSE? mres^if!^^ ibiremujQui 
0a)6uQ{Uirfiti fbmmuii G&«j57 

jSsr^Q^irisSm mfkS^eS^ 

i56iiQ(^rS^9w i^iriKS SpQ^triu ! 

^jS^ji3^}id mmyamrwm^m 
Q^QKSfBeueir (^irm^ Q^mQp 

pjSQujirinirtu eniupirm Qfipp 
pmtssiu^tu^ QisiimQei^mB QiDtbtriQpwm! 

^sf/tAl/ QubmQm I 

ahQ^Bis^fr airds&QiUfrdr/SIp 

SeoojQeump pdsoeg)Ui a^inrp 
pmQuiuQsr QiSir€ik((S) pmQuiurw 

(S0[rmibsir p^^samuipQpiriu ! 

^^ssQfipOyird Q^^m^eoik s&SQvu • 
lUiri^Qu^m Qaf0z^633fl (?(u/r/Kf0ii 



1.01.7 


u^2tupp ' 

QfipSjpii^ Sip^ 

isSmrummpu Qupp^Qium ps^QmsirmQ(^ ! ^ 
€rilQu!r€i>6U(rirm Qsei>0i)^rs SfT^lw »■ 
O££s®0r^g2)£fljjyii/f 

€umefrmmiM uSoJunuu (SuirQtBtr ? 

pm€^pp Q&^iLi^!hirtL I wum 

pmrmrsffimajp piQmtri 0«£Fr^®irr ; 
pmiuQufrjamLjb^ s^t!6ir(j^mrmui £-,r«L-.Qir<w# 
^irifLj(oi)Qj ! Jiff QjDr6i5r^i/5 
pi<S(^ij^u uil.L^Uimp &}!^Qii^(Ufr^ 

^fr0p(^iu ! ^lu I fSp(^^ 

UbtB^eiifkdSisrr ueHeoirsmQ 
uic€i>frmfL^!rijp pmtpim fbmQm* 
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uirC.(Si 

Rao Sahib*V. P. Subramania Mudaliar, G.B., V. C. 

jijjsnu fStremQ iSmpekjpp 

u&ouQu jrsr^irt9inrm 
pesr^Quojir 
^pp Q^fuiru^ 

SjpjiS f^iunQojiru uppL\^^ 

QupQ(7^m^ n^u^ei) ffS^qpijb 
Ui^Seii i9puio ^(Sdu^dm p^Lb 
t£j0fifi Qsiri^ 

Qqi. u. 


f 



(Yidwan, G. Subramania Pillaij M*A., B.L,) 


6Tmmp\uwu i &rmp Qtac-®] 

1. umrmBjh — e^Ssmu ' 

smQmr Qu!r(i^dMi^^m smuuSeo — - 
mmr^m'U ujSiS(^Quitf0 Qc^irds^, 


2. uirQeotr Qi&jesruQuiri^tLjii — 

ueSfkmsu a-hsTuSio 

^Qeofr — 

\0fmuw m(T^mmpdm 


'2&=!rSsou 


3, ^0d60* iSSssruuQ^mQ^ Qaiswgp.^ — - umm 

Lje^eSu Quir^mpfij^ — «£— A 



Qsir(^3p ^3sir p^S&iT tuirtf, — /S^ih 
Q^sirf. i^&ifrmff'^p 
l 80^ mems^m^oi Qjrir^r^ ~ 

QiMfkm mmpi£B<3Smp Qu^ti* 


iSS^Q Qsirmmp 

i9&ir^ qf^m&ru€0 taeoism 
uSm3= SmJULjQmmmua 

uffUb m(^Qmrw^mtui ^iriUiiih 


'UW:, 
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6, I — - uamrui 

mQifitrfB ~ Qmm 

^<so yjmrwm^AQ L^ir u IT Beo* 

7* 0(JP,!S5 ija^i?Q@«i? tSSMQ — 

0af?/5jg /sr/r®ii 

j^qp^ii QufrifitLjiij^sk m puffin — Jifm^ 

8 . Quirm ^m^a^QojeOisiifrw y^meu — mssrih 
Quffm <3Sfr/DjiitM 

sum QeaireSmiuiBp QsiLQ — ^mt^s 

smffiBp smiri^Q^S i 8 p(^ui, 

9* smffaj 0 (Ss tn^Sm — » 

jijiip eSpQinmiJommj (^rntfioj 
{^ip mmmsms-pjS oifi^ — rnwy^ik 

mpirp ^muihSSotr p ^^uQuaih^ 


(^uemmSp) 



(Adapted and enlarged from Heinrich Heine’s 
“ Auf FJugeln des Gesanges ” or “ On. the Wings of Melody.”) 



, Q,o0«D£i3 ^isQiU L^!r^L.!r 

sBfffmjmjruJirmir 

oijBQiirOT G. a^yiiricsiilaj idr&ir m,a., b.b , ui |.ij 

1 * uSsiojwdm ujwwmQj^L^^ seoSpdm 

mmr^)Ub eS* ^m<ss — €fisw<g^L-r£/^ 

^SoSso Qajmflmuj^ ^0^^ti3tLL^ ^sdm 
QeuSoiso^^frm Qmi^^QL^w 

2, QufrmSssri LjsQi^iij^^ 

^m^iufrtB Sfr^iriBirij — - 

<xdsoaj&fl^fi Q'S^mmir Sm^iUfT 

S^aeift^^u Qupfi^QiU 

8# SpQpuiUiriL(S^SmQgjrS{?p>sio€Ss^Ui 

QmmQ(Bm ' — '(Smarmps^ih , 

u&opsssfi €OmrmrQ€0 Sm^m&^Qium 
Q^gSoBi i?aod=/5^* 

4, Qugil^L^m B3j0mmm’(yyih Quit p0iht9u 

Quwm^i ^mirQfUfSdr — €S.^LLL^mmm 
Qugpfi eQsgjMujjttsiim {tppmpiUff 
Sppim s&flp^®f$jb 0 IT ^ 

5, (tpuug &sBjriLiJ^ (yy^mtaiiJ pir{^QtJbm 
Q&ofruugQtMF gpirm mjg(S&!friijii — m-uQuir^th 
^uQugQp Qugtsif ^efBpwgs ojfr^ii^Qs 
jpjuug^f^^ Qg^iiii^m jij0mr» 

— eat£p 



susirir^T^iilw 

(ProL K. Subrabmanya Pillai, M.A., M.L.) 

fStBt^m Qfl[r€kmtLU.9SssnLiih Qpumuiqii LJ<3i> ^LSjfijiS^if^dr 
^ffrQ^^uQuSfijiJif €ijefrir p^SuQuQj^^ 

luiji uSotSsdsoi sipBQiii<sh ^ QusTjSt^if^^ eS^i^Qpfr^iijih 

pS^Quitri^ ^imuQu^pp ^Siu QptijpS<s<^ Qp^^ 
iSrssifiirmLm(^s air/rmrih m^mrmtLp pcQ^uupj^, p^'SS ptSipir ^mmrp 
Q&j^^i^mwQiU tiJir(^Ui, ptBi^Qubfri^ &.,(Si)S^isrriorr m'^eoir 
Qtmr^s&ffl^i Qpfrmmixiiuirm m^a9ir&iir(t^ Qubfri^Qinmja ^ed/iim<3S 
e-.aj/f^0. i^trmui9jr^frsu ufr^ifliuiriJ ^/Sdjdrerriri-^ mpA 

00»/»iu (ffr(i£iu^ Quiirt^^Semr® ptSmi^ QuiruiSiLQu uirirp^ Gaierf? 
a 9 u.d&(i^^aj j^ea Qm 6 S<mQj^pp(^uQufr^aj Quir^f^p^joiirir 
pirm Qpjrdrjs^pio Q&SfsmQii, ^sireO^Q^drp p^iuir^Qg, uir^ Qqj. 
miTimfls^ miUfidsir pin^ jijSiiU ^jrirdj^Qp ^pi^ik WL. 6 i)Q 

^^etr&r Qu^a^Q^sFireQa (^tpiriWiSsm ^^p^piQch ^&i)Lnfrm QppQtsoireQ 
^<siipQ(^(B ^eouQuwSmm m‘Q£Qipp(^u uiu^uQiJb 

^fnrQufreSa^iit pLStfi 2 (S^ ^eikQi^mismQ ^eijpjSl^pSujff <sTih 
Quairi^miuiLiUi <5T(^^eSL-.<so/r£L isrmjii S^rntLi^mw^ 

jijtMQp 6 tf>p e-^ssy^iS^ afiiiitS/iOiL/0»jg7 Qu(ra9p^>- ^flSssr n^aSiu 
i9p^u ujroj^Q&^iupffO qji^ppmi^miLOJtrili^ 

Quir^s^m ^\uirupS ptnkQ ^uQufr(^^ 

Qupj]S(^i(^ii ^(T^eiurmir* M* S* ^JXirms^iriS ^(o/r ^&]irssrr ^dSifi 

Qinifj^QiUfrQui piBy^^p 5;0^^i;«®0rr/r©ii ^'^jr/ruiSoj QLD/r^<®£l.0 
^Gjr&rr QpfTL^ffiSBssru ueoeOfrmrQ^xemrs ^irnSjfk^ 

QdFft^p^u ufu^eirerrisupmpp Qp!r(^p^u (Suirpj 0 
^P(^fliiJ<5iJfrssh‘ ujirojQjreir^ i^srrfEi^eS&iSsa* ^6s>jT<sSio 

Qp(ru,ikmuQup QQsmrQih* Q^mp ^liupirmiQtSs&rirs ^miriLQ 
^^<Xfrs^/kw^iLiu>j QuSs^ibn'dJSi ^^&ir^ih<3sSsfr(Ljih ^ui9lL(S^ ^pj^ 

^lis^-^QirfiuiSfUfB^ (Indo-European) Qpirpp (i^e^pmpuupj^ 
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Qu0^Q&dirmj» Bm^il,(^(yym Qm«rB 

« 9 ®^ Qujd^^sqA 

^0QiSM(SmS ^0mirmrff' Q^p^rms^^iksiii iBrndstr €r€kufri. ^mii 
: Qei) Qu(i^m QmemQsM 

(^jSuLjs&^r ^ '^irtjb meis^^0uufi!rm4^ Qs^^rm^iQmpmi* 

^mpmp isrpj^pp^u Quw^srr {yMLQuuirQ pmi^ 

Q&^ijm^ mmSim pmw, 

QptupSsQerrik^oirm Qa^S^^miserr ^pirmf Qupp 
Qlj0/b 6S<k68SSsoiumjs&fBSeopnm S^ujtrm i&mL^Qupj0 mmir>iQp!rm0 
mpp^Hium* ^mir&Sid piSifim ^mmp^pmws Qu0 

fS&oiuih ueHisSsoissifim QuifrekQp ujir^iM* ■&^iuipjip 

piB^ss^isS uu9p£i}pSsou^ii piS^M^m ^airii^Qmiu 
\jij,^(SLBpQs!r0mis^0uu^ aJireu^tM Q<ff^dj^iu!rih» piBipu 

Ljfsamn^m ^Sif^iuu uii9pQ Qu^pp^ih ^pm^^(Smrp!r^ 
ubmubi^mefT^^ ^tnrii^QnjtJb eSiBmiiTiZ 

QpirfmQ ^rmj^ili iSldrj)i iSSsoQujfipp^u uiso Q&^eL^tsuif^ss&r &^p&SLjSiu 
(^mB}0p€O QBJmrQii^ ptS^miLi^fS^mrnr ^piSdsoiufkm^w 
mm^^ih ptB^p ^Seuirsenjih n^jpii^aj!r>sssiji}i (Stop 

Q<SBirm(^p^ Q&smrQiii, ^pQpir^isjLik ^^uumiipirerr 
pds0Q}ir6i}f<^6rr FpQutl^ij^0UU^ iS^m^ uirjriril.L^pp^^^* 

pS^ QLB!i0i3S0mp (m^mPipiip Qpp^iredp^^ 

Qu0wu(r<3k6mL£i ^^ekjppmiJb SSssnS^ mQi^s^Qea^u^uj m^^mub 
ppsa mp^£iim ued^ecserr ^t^ii^Q^irmnf.0r% 
Qdrpm, jsr/D Qpir^StLjmL^tumiism Qup(^0i pdS^ ^mt 

&^6i^Qp0u Li00uu(Bpp^SJ uymp^^dSQQ^pmf^ ptM 

i^irA0 g^/f Qu0!m 0mpiu(r0m# ^i^mp Qubm^m^m Smipirib 
S0PPP0P Qu^ap^tjb ^ojpjSdr QLJW^dstr lUffe^ird^ili 

(^iorrd0p^ih ^ujipjrp piS^d sio^miuu ueoffd^ui uiiSpj^p£^jik 
ptB^d ^isSmui i9pui9pp^iM ^mjSiumiLUjtrp^mtnjb, 

m^iuipiTp ^pup^€0 ©sa^ajLD iurtpsiS^^ Qiu^ud Sedir* 

Qs^sdSm/S gsj0 i3S€0^d:€^wSsou9&ii pp^ireo (pempuSio u<so ^iMiKsmmfr 
&Qm!rQ ^0[k0Q^iri^ &&o^<3spu®i!rd0 ^Q£wmirm ojy^dsm 
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{i9€£drj^ Qm<sSuQuwihp^m piS^fbtnLuj^m (Su^ir&eS^iii Sp^i 
Quff^ eSi^iEliiJ 

S^wmspmpu pdsomiirfnu spp 

piSipirtsQs ^ppmQiriixsiifrlH^d ms.^{ijQmSs^ Qmi^Js 

Mirmp Qufr^^m (tfiiupSajirerrirsefr pm^m (ip\upBa9m 

^(sSsmiuu Quj^im^ QutT^tsmLbim^d 

^mimdoffLs Qu^upio QojmrQd, sp(rrpf ffrQp^tu ^eos^u i9pf 
6ii!r/sSuui<^s0ii ui^isQpmL^iuinr^So Qu^^pm 

QpmpiiJJTLb* Smt^iiJirLBpQuir^^d w^ei^TUbp utu^ei) 

6Uir^^m<s (^L^p^m^^ik spj)}p(Spirii^ ^^dSoj ^mupmpiLfdp 
«sfi(^LS{iJ ^ikp0d itm mmiM^mmiujUij upmpujd 

Biff^p^ uuj^mi^djQ piU(r0m. mp^Qir iaiimriri^d 

m&mum ami^utBis^uuir , ^w<ckp <Si}itfmQ euirSuuir^ 

spuirSe^jnraSeir QojeifflaSQ^pirp Quinip oiueir lufr^ 

iSa^dsO* Q^Qkrufrfi&oirp sQu^p^ fdeo<oO ^miMp^ 

m€iiuu^ (SufTiSOrr^dp £srp ueo&upmpitjd cgir/rio/5^ uiso^io^etr 
€r(^^ jsr^ SSsOiuAsetr (orm^d SjruLSmaippir^dj ,s>jQipmp^ 
^pu!rJI(^!rp Quir^ ffiremomL^eSio y^J^Sd^d, LjiT£6kji(^d 

^mjroJirSi Q^siLQi^iri^iLidp Spip fSeoStS^eoirp Qufr^LDS^Grr 

^^ujiriip ^ ^^dsfraaeixsan LDjb Q^h^p pw^mdsniLfd uiu^^ Sjjn^io 
sSsrriLjd ^pQ^i^oji* pitss ^iinsSiBirms^ {$<keo ^pjpiu 

(Suirps^Qiip §jmfnl.t!^Q<^ Q^4ifm3m<sSek Qu^dujr^id 

^mQsoik tsspuff sj? 0zSr<5fr<o^£jb Quo'A^mw, pSj<siiw^m 

piSi^ ^^^dsrrts >sp<ss •^^^Qpdf •^pps^ tBJoeoirpQjir, piB^ mpm 
S^dLjd m'sSiU LDirmr6i}ir<3S^d0 ai^sDto ^sairserr tS^eSmmrif^^fi 
0o Qu0iipmL^iU!r^ ^0sQdrp^, ^p(S0iT&0 ptBifi j^eo^srr 
sjir^ fSlS3oQuj}}Q](Stf)p ^0dLjQmpmis6ir ibppdS^& 6S^S unSeOtsiiir 
miriLjdy uii9m0miriLjd Qu^pec Qm}6m(Bdp piE^ 

^drjiSiumuMUirp Qu0{5 ^&iRjr Ljif^mpir^dp 

piSi^QiSi) U(5d ^^sdsniLjij ^pujrjri(^ j^l<^siJ6Dp/Sp 
0<3^iuiijuuu-.Qeu<s^(Sd, ^&i><s^6ssrdf ^sddQsudj &=’U^iujj^0O ^ 

U)0p^Qjd^ Q<^tr^L^d, ^^(udf Bpudy mirt^^d 
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urn sSaS uuSpjM^p^m Qpfpii^smr 

m}pp(^ih eamrotirsu Qufrdr^pmipeo 

uu9pji!pp(^ (?ais»L„£ju®ii 

UbnriL&miMpm’Siu Q^LLi^tBinLL^a€^i ^misefrui^ fbek^ 
jijmfldsuuC.(Ssrrm^. wnsppp ptSjfie^ ^ms^ss^'niSm ^0^ 
mf^i(^(y^fltu ufTL^^mm ^ajpj:MUB3ir^^i(^ ^gi/pm mi^mriu Qu^ii 
uirmmLDULjih Q<3^eD^}pp(^ifliu^. i9p ^ppmsuj Qu0 

p^Smsj tu<sfBuu pp(^u tSp Q^eoesis^ (ifimmss^m^(Sih* 

€i]m (S<3S[ra9^)^(^d(^Ui ^(^Sipwi^fstmi^^tj}, ^nwmrubfrm Quir^. 

^pS uflQeiJir/r piB^rX ^mpmm^ Qsnru9^ 

fSSirn'm^ Ga/edwOii). 

. ■ . ^ ■ ■ 

^esFlp piS^ ^ffiriu^BaSdf ^^pjju Qi^trm^QmfrtM* 

puS^^'SS&DeQ eSmireQik uiraf/r«»tD«0<$ sirjrmfrih ^tuifhp ^^s&Bdr 
OufT-i^^ilj majqfiiM Q perrerfl sSmd^ULJL^ffmuaQiu ujir(^Lh, s^fk^ss 
Q^rrp<Z(3ifflsk ^szrar QufrQy^mdsir (sm(^ QpfiiuQeu^Q 
LoiraSmr ^uQuirQ^^errefr {r^^(^m ^dmr Quir^iupidrjrjj, 

Q&3ir(j^ Q^we^Sm QufTQ^^triLitM ^^ip SBmmjL^mr QpmBpd^ 

Qsusm(^ti, u6mmL-^ eismuMUiyi^^ ^sos^mirti ^6^0 

sppojiesGm QpeSmjuQpp u^p^uup^, 

Qpp&QajQ}p/}Sp(^p Qp^^siiirear ^mnrssmr ^fr^npio Qm^m^ua^ 
mi^eOfrpQpfrm^ ^i0<3S(&^(^Qu> Qs^^Stu ’SL-mir^serr errsfBuj fbmt^uSed 
0r(^puu(Bp€O GsiJmrQih, ^ip^Sm €ff ^ip Q^irps^dr <m0p^d 
ued j^'iimSstr ^irirtup^Oirdi! ^iLuiMfr^ mj^ifpio sk.Qih^ Q®j^ 
(?6Uj2; Qp!r{^(s0!r&fri^6h' oifpiStu (^/SuLj^ Qs^ffpSisSm ^iLuu 
Qufr0^ «gydii®j^ Qpw^eotrmnLorp Qg^mjpi vu,^!rSnjjSl pi^ 

®fi)* piS^f^friLi^ik S<so ^L^iks€tfl€0 u^fTp^jnl wipdQp U(i9^^ 
Q<sF/r/D<5S^<£50 €01 — sBJ^sSp 0(SF63rj3> Qufr(^6rr Qpirp^ Ssya^f 

®£i. Qs^i^^sTTf Qssfru^msrr^ msnksw ^msSmmQ^^mumip 

^mmLj&frefr eSL^ikiSB&flp Si^^p^p Qpisifiped Qmi^ 

Qih, fflffO Q^ftpse^m QufTQ^dsfr p OpeSsupp^^ ^^<S€}fBdr 
^m/Sajemua lUffppw^iJb* ^irm ^ubiu 
ua^p^BJ^io QfipeSgJBJpjiSm QpifL^i-Li B&o suLjiSmfkmsSp 

SIT GfT a . , , , 
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Quir0&frp QpiSfBmjuQp^ii Qu0(^iupS 

iS(^uijj ^ubiu 

S0pmpp ^iluiiiir«s« sir^L^So sQmwiuam Qm^tuirs Sq^A 
8m p^* 8pp LBQ^p^m ^Sm QiMiuuQuirQi^dsfr iu/i 9 iUfr^ ue^if 
pm(^m ^ff^&tifrpp^sSpiii8u um^(3rr QpiupQuBSo uempmp uSipd 
^i^jl^^ja(^iflaj <57®®^^ ^iumLBUuQp^u i 3 mipujpp 
uffL^mis^ QmiefdsSQoi^ QuSiuQpir0 (y>iup8iu!r(^ii^ 'tBm ^mp 
rSm ^peijQsfr^i tS^QiSlis^isQ&jMQiism ^il.(ifiiup8 8p^ Qujjj 
iiiiruSm u^mL^p piBipSm LBQ^p^mm m^soQp^u 

Qu(r^th uujmeifl ilium €iS!r(^Lh, Sipn-m S<^mm<sSs^d5fruQu!Tm^<ii^m 
sdsouS^^mtumiu QucSso ibinLL^fri ^uLf^Q^xuemQisfiisfrmir, ^< 9 ^ 
Sf-(r^ik8tu Q<3F^)eSdo Qs^tu^ Qpuf.uuppQ&^ 8pp \0[ireOjS 
Qufi^th uojmuQtii, ^jjfT Q(^[rdjs<srr ueowp/Sp(^^ 8pp UbQ^p^ 
^ira{^ U)(T^ii^S(^6h&Tm, (^pptMpp 

(jpmpaSeoirtSQiii enm^^dsrru 'u€i)if ^/jSm^edSso* ^Qjpmpuup/Ssu 
Qpm&flu j^e^^isseir ^srniu^BuSm uiu^^ €r(t^puuL^ii> Qoi^mQih, 
ub(^p^Qii c55^ uu9pjpiisupp(^ ^mfiS lumixiu If p OfiiupSoj IT (^U), 
8pp Ln0p^su Qpmpmtuu i 9 p (y^mpmQ€frfrQL^irui 9 iL,(^ 

j^di'j^Qm’Q^puuL^io Qp^urJiSeSik S&0 {BitlJB iMQi^p^m} 

(^joSuiSlLl^ Qibir(u>35^<i(^ ^&majpp w^M^^sGtr 

eTo/flpirs ^oipmpJp Q^iiu^th Qpmpmuj n^€o8p(^ QenisfBu 
u®p^^^si}Ssii* ^ppm^sn Liimpui9Q)ii> ueo ^(^miBiuirm ld 0 ^ 
Qpmpss^Ui 4iD0/5js7<f&^ti «iyoofi Q(uir^fipm\ 
jajjiSeifmjrsm ^(^pifrsu ^ii(^mp^SsinLiil ub0iij^<3S^ii^ih 

uirs^durppid Qu 0 ibrnmib ojirj^tii. 

u^0p^€iii i3p ^dsiii(^(ifiB\ij m(B^^ /?>/rQL-® 0 £i 

Qpu^^ Qspirp^p ^0ppiMira Qeust!^u3(Sip&o uAmt^p 

piB^JiSs&iiBm tSerTi^Sujisi^&iT ^[^iuirubp Quppj}jQ]pir(^ti, 

ppsifeod tsiiieSaSeo ®isr<^ir p(irfsitnuJ^8 (y^^pmeBDLDiufrmm^Sf^m 
piBt^^cAQiu evjr^Tjp} QppeSojm QfimpaSeMp 

pirm ^musojuQupid (?si/635r®/i* piB^eoiQoj eiisrsair jpi ^ 0 . 
y^crmreQfbisik ( 9 m&ir (yap^Qojirn^mjrffd <^(i^puuiLu^(j^ui9^ijb ^(k 
Q^P^ ^miM^^Q^uu^Quireo ^ifliBp QpmpiBi^ ^(j^pu 
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Qm:!rifi '■ sire^^Qa^mp ^©0. Qsfr* 

0^tfj0r#'ffiu«:# (y^-flSujmismw ^tuppuuiLis^.(§ui9MBih 

erei^eiuru aj0^'^ ^lupfiuuQiM SS,ifl 

@<Rff7^,<s/r6i:;0T(i^ Qmj&kQih. p Qmfrmmsaen lS^&^ 

L-.r*SL-r 

uir^^iuir,£lm / ■ Qas/r^ Oiuroi5^il.i:5i.«Ditf »iti 

0pfiJr \^.!UppijuiLi^mm ',Sjpp(^ui3m 

iiSm: Qiu(ig>puuL^m SaiOT®£i. ^miQoj 

%}ifirii dj^Q Q^ijQm{ii'd''^mdSajp^Q^-mQQj!r 0 
^Sxr'ii ai0«c5(0 6ww®ii. Q^irmm) m&musih^ e^miTf u^emP, 

i9m^ ppiS^ (tfip^Sm swu(9m mmms^s^p p&Bpp^ oi/r 

€dfr£M [ 0r(i£ipuUL^€0^ QmmQm, ' Seotju^Bmirinli^ LDemFlQmA^y Qu(^m 
Mmp ^ .B.:iipfrii>mM^y QLjilfu i^jr.ir-mrm^ ^lip tjuirmiiji^ ^ihu inrmirojmnhf 
uffirpm^^ mw^&u ^ 0 S&najf!L^p 

Ljinrm^m , (y:ip:€S^^aj Qu^rn. ^irtii9£i««0i@ tipmpiiSm Qmm 

QpirmsM'uiSuj^i sirsop^i^ ibrni^ igr^tfwr 

/B^r«r0 mmrnsdr ufriLtf-m^i^ mmpp 

urilQi Sffi^Qnr p mimif fQu^ 0 Qm.ir<B L/6WfiJfru QuinuihQiMifi^a mmp, 
Quir 0 Qm[r(£l t^miKp ^m^Quair-i^ eimummirQih^ ^mjp^^jnriuS^B 
iLjw^ ib^me^sQwmM^m Q^Qmsmp 

&j!r£ffnij^Bti)ihy mmpp- mw^ims mur&wjMf siKBmff' (tppi^iu 

mp/Sm' msrmtrp^ffniu^Bmm pe^pp*^ SsipppuQupp jffjrmsm 
^ajppuu(Bpp(^Siijm^ iBp Qmirt^a^&B^pMf&r^Bpip ^€i)i 8 &jmam 
piSi^m 'QifiiTL^QoiyfftfiSu u(Bpp(^Sium» piSi^^m&r sSm 
sirutBuJimmm ^(kQ^sop^m QmmBm 0 p& Gai6OT®ii. Bfri^aii 

Qpp 0 Qiump^p(^ Qpm pLBifi/S^memr^ QuQ^ssmirm 

^ojppuuL^d^ (SmemQm, Qmnifi ojirsiriij^BiSio piB(i£iS^ihy piB(Sjp!r 
QL^frppQLB!r^^^i^Qp^eirQ^irpQuir 0 iLQL-^ffL^irL{sm ^eds^mrp 
QpfTL^iLjmm' qppSujwpmp' Qu 0 ma 

®L6^««yLp«0 ujsjia^Qsm, ^6Su9iuS& 

^69ti3fudo Smm(^m QppSmm Qt iQ^m Md^umm&r 

mfruSei^rrmp QpwmjS 
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jijjSStueO ^(EjQ(SOLh 

QiMirifi Quiuir^S^ g&a/Qa/r^ «gy/?S«s0«J^ 

QiTiTQ^siS^ihf su^isiw Oir/r00J0ai 

<sfpufrQ Q^JjojQw^ikitQw, ^ubQjpi\upSii3Jo &!M.^Uifi^^uj uJdsSsoJs 
sipsppfrir ^i£S0 Q^tUfSii^ed Qup^mmmn ^ 

GibGi^iriL^ QpmQm^uj Seo ^mQ<m unQ^p 

^ai M^eo&dsfrp ptSt^p Q<3FQjeS^<sir Ginir^ Quiuir 

Qm^iLi^Opm Qs^mSssr iM!r<sfimrp pSipJ 

Qub^ri^ Quiuif ppp(^u u{u<muGiii sSsob Q<9^!rp3<3S[rmQiQ(iJirmj^ ueo 
jij/S0ir<ss&fBm ^p^rntpuiSm uiUi^<3S QsuerflaSil^Gsrrmmir » piB^ 
QLBiri^ii9iuSoi9p(^u> pp^freou uirbQpi^ik mppeatr^n Q^^frpmm 
^mLDi^uuLLQioirsrre^, ^{fliu ^(Qp^'sQ&pp Qffwpmm 
ptSt^QfSoQoj j>jmu^ppic ^fbSiSO p^<ssBm^ QibjJT^as p pQfiS 

&i}i^fk(^p€0 ^irshis^Q^irmjpj G^^oJiuppis^. ^ubQptsmp 

a&rr eSQp^ ^tJG^fr p&sSmis^iuir^p pLS(i£>d(^ ^/SleQiaJo Quifri^ 
m&(ru 4^j57 Lj^pir^s oi^fficc^ppei pLBi^ird(^J^ Q irpQuir 0m (^mfk 
^frmLL^0iif 63ji-QLD/r^« «fi\3/L/q ifliszn*55£U/r<^ ptSmi^b ^jr^dsoppp^ih 
^L^[ip0Ui. Qub^iLjb piRi^m G^piridsOfrA^ mjmir^bSmiu ^mrmr 
iLfT^p pmL^uuiSp^il, ^ps^frio ^/S^iup QiFfrpsdotr mL^Qu^fri^ 
QiiruSeoir^sp ptSt^eomini^ili (ymupSmiup ptS^ oarmri^m emmi 
Qsirmmir^ ^pQm SQ<s<3spufrei}ir, 

ptSifiei^ pi^ uiBpQ {i9^<sCfrp(Siitram!r^ OsU(Sif?ii9t-.£JLJ®iij 
^^p ^0p^tu0^LLuupp0ihj ^0pp(ipji}pp Q^mirpmpmpJs 
^mri^p Qpir^i0€iipp0U[i uio<sdso^ sifi^ppirjrfrio ^0 ptSip/iSl^iT 
0(Lp ^<smLni<suuQpii> QsamrQLh* ^ejism w{ra9soirdSu Ou/r^ ibdr^ 

in^^ssm pSfS^iij^’da p^!rp^/k^Ji> G pifl i^Qsirm(^pp 

0ifliu 6Ji0i«£ju®^^ QeumrQtb, 

piS^ 0 !tQ iSseijii Qpireir&if)LD miriuiipp/riL/Lh, fs>fr^£sLh uemt^pp 
i9p uebrmL^ /^/rQis^L^eir ui^munufTsm QpTt^iiLj6tfiL^!ijp{rt3&&ijt}i ^0p 
pSm QiS^^sS^immuid^uQujiiii piBi^ ibJriL® euir&ofTQpm^ 
a^iflp^irpmpiL^ili, ^si)^ ^fip^srpmpa^ijb f^0uu(Sip^pp0^ 9lpihp 
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^{rM-uuir^ Qa5rQ^r@'3#ir;Sir3-^ir mm^ih msffmm&Bm 
Q^ireo Qusr^m^dsiTajth} QfiirmQ€^(i£^i^iAfru^ih 

MirsSiS mjr^frpj:ia QuSj^i ,^&mr Q^iutLjth^ 

«iy® 06 y 7 w <sFijDiu«i q^peBiu ptSfp^i^ 

lumQmmrjj^ ^jrirm uw^flnjtri QppeS^ 
uBiLQd ^/Smmuts Qperf)^^, ihfrsSiSS oJumwpjS^ ^ffiriuQmjfri 
(^tiLi^^imerr ^mQm/r0 ^^qppfrujp^m uipds Qi^dsmm^u^ih^ 
^Qihud ^0triji^ ^lupp^m^Om* 

WL.isdQp(^u uiudruOih wrr^pu 

uL^ia Qm^Oui. ptStfiir ^s^iiSeom^^drm slLi^.l^ 0iumi 

mmr.^ mp&pu mtumamy pSaj ibtummm QfipSium airaSavs 

WL,<soQp^tj Lj€0^peo QmiAQm, ^m^d «feii)Ci?ujra)« sk p^d <s& 4 ) 
iijd Ljp^iiSir Qupjjj susrrirdS Qtutu^pp(^S(U^. 

piE^ i^triLufet €iijpm(^0 mmm&Ji Qpptidp ^mojmsm 

Qu0Lhu0mmui u^mu^p piBtfiir ^inmd i^^p^d^SstrQiu 
umL^iu^^d QsfreArQsfrerrm ^ ^m^pmpu upjsSiu w^jr^uudS ppmftm 

Lud^fSifimr ^FLDiU €U0^dm6sd(^ ^drjSiumtDiu0pp0(^ti, piB^ 
•aFtBUJuQuSiU^iTf QiM^t^uQuidoJfri' &rmQuiri eu^jpinp 
fSdssteijd (^/S^dsnu^tii QugsSu uw^m^ppm piSifiir ^mmd QmddBd 
(^p pd^ ^mr(BQs0eO0(^iM* 

ptS^dQ^frp Qu0y$€!jfreinr>3S^iiif j^ei) piS^ 

!00tLi^£^tI&}r€rr meaeiiff^trs&S^jiik i 3 S 0 €muuQpd> d&smQch^ 
piSi^m fSSso QupjSp(^ ^m^ujmiMiuTpp0(QiM» QsnSSna^ 
Qpp^iU Qu0^ f9Ssoiuim^Q&rrfk(^Ui s^p ^mmdxuQupj^u 

Qu0^ 0mt£idm^^(^ij utimuiLu^frii} ^somis^d^mS iuiraii« 0 ii 
QiLQmp^Qili* 

ibtjb Qs^dpiS^ Qu^trt^Sm €ii&frTdSiLiih^^0 0djdSiL]iM piS^d 
Q^SomJira&Sm QuQi^d^&wQafrmrQ S^Quj0jpp(^iBujmf » 
u&ou ud)&Ss$d ^ip<sth Sj0i^iU Gufliudd QuQi^mQuwQi^m 
QtffU^ piB^ ^ludpjrd pt8^ ^^^isdBdstfiXii^ piSip 
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S^iuui^ (srmumpmp 

mmip^ Qpmirjrs &dso mmwi^Qmsjrmp ^0uu6sim 

pireh- ubL^p^m pSs^6Uir pirn; S^pQpfrms ®jtfi(kQii9(!^aQmrqffw^ 
^mn-mdsfru i3mup/Bu i9p piB^^ iSpmL^fr^u^ 

sneiTQ^pu Quirek^peximJirif^etriruSek 
fSp pmifipl ptnkQ @«0)Q«/g70ti piBQifiH&fl usruLi^pm^tum 
mir(^il^ pSifirndsmSeBdomiupp pisSuQuQi^ik Qsira9<si>irs ^uu& 
^dsod atp^ih fSSsoQupQ(j^!k(^tM. mfreir (sQmir(sS&0 b}(T^<s Qmm^ 
mioentrih ^mpsij^ ^0aj0^ QjQfip^Q6ii!ru}{r<SB 



L«r4L-r .irr^r mn~ iSs^ 

^0mmi ^€0dsiiu Ou0gp^a^^ mm^mB 
^(r^mLB^^0uum£l^miru9M'\^ii9^ih 
. Quirp^mm 'fbeoSu Quir^Sm Q^wuSm 
. '■'jl>jjDLjpdQ>9frLjgih.j^mf,Qupj^mLBpQp 
■ ; h ' ■■ ^0iiu9p L|flf?tt/ tBipmtird ■ 

■ Smjms /y/rOt-rjs^ LS^QurrQfi pmmm 
', umi^pp LdtLi^^h 0#^aii= 

. Q&^iLtsfp Bptkp 9iS(^ Qu0fk(^is^ 

' ; g?®0ii Ljm^Qup ^^pp mmfmr^) 

10 uFfh^j^ Spiiujru u^iir QmiiLmm 

pstssBajp ^mLfmm p^rjpmp iijpSu 
umBdS^ mjrfrm upS pWfmSi 
fSds^iLjujir umrmB sm^L^fr 
pSsoQpi pmuii^^0f^i pm^rntM' 

15 ^rk^iup \jij0tLQufr - ^6mL^ 

^map pdB^ssio £0-^^ s^nri’ujrij 
eui^Quifry^^ 0^{rSsQ mJimu^ £^pifun9ei> 
^L^ik^dsir B^^sQ m ifi GO !r a u^oj^ugO 

u&Ofismtr j^ipQm j^minpQp 

20 Gsmrt^f Gs^msms sSmu Qupp 

piS^ppirii pgSuQu 0 LDifL^th 

tLfGoQdo ^S^Qpnm QpQsum 
ibiriLts^iu ^djrrear r^mu^fr rntmirueoi 
mwiLOim ^pmw GS^iruud 

25 ^SsOGSL^ii puiprasSso isirQoariri <ss0i3^ 

LjeOQJir ufTCSojik (SuwpjULB QuWGkmmm 
uiosdsos Gsy^mti ueoufT xrfnl.(Bih 
uiommmu umrSmr uS^sdr 
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SiTL/irm 

80 ij^(ke9 Qi^itSeir 

siri^^u u^uiso <3i^^S^6rr 
mwjfi QjefTQpj^ ibekQ^sirmL^ eatfi&QQ^m 
Q^^Uimp \^^uii9^ 

mmiSsB Q{utnkf3S LntrmQufTQ^^ 

35 Qu^i^ir (?€^ilQupu 

3S€mu.u<dr gafl^juii &S^p mjpSQ^m; 
SjSp^iSii 

jij^&ismpi^ ^eisS^^ LSii^i^uub 

jrmm pmubth 

40 i56W0 fSSsiiQup i^pQuir0<srr fsioQQ^m; 

^ikSsoi Q^ssireueoek QsirtiSSo 

LB^ffoSo Sp<itS LLfTsSmss ei}(^pQpir<sir^ 
@0G)u0Lb QuirS^DJUi (oTuQuq^ iMm mi i 
<S0UiQupii) pirimiii ^dstr pQ pirm 

45 puSi^m^ Qajfk(^i pSsOmui Qtuiup 

\0liSi^Qpmu aSffuQuTm mffSpQpirm 

(SiSfru^uSm QiLedfribi (^eSGcJirek uioeopth 
fSJTL^p pkp ibik<s0(^ etTfrerrmr 
^0Q|fl5 Q^<sy|?a/ Q£i)j0®06»L-. Qiufr^eudr 

50 uifImjLh uemLjiji unt^jiSik Qpfrq^ms^iiM 

^^mLBdjiJb ^mSdm (LjmL^munLui 
Q&^jSetfiM iSpn^Qiu tuir(^d> 

fbmr^ui L/«^Ce^/f mhifuQutun'^ ■ 

Qubfkmm ^hatbed Qmfhpm 
55 ^^&0riJL9^ oimresiUb Qajm\0 Qinwikm 

jij^mtLjjpi} iBjau pfrmri^isk QuisOfriju 
Lj^soir^ L^fra^ek ujrmuwp SIT 
mS^ffdir iflmibso LBir^uww tummisom 
^emSssr Q<3Ff6puSi^ mmmi9p 

LBmesf^oj Qsn(kei}ir e^wifi 

&r(S0€0injB meoei) ^mpQmmr QpaQus^ 


60 



.. . Mabamahopadbyaya Dakshinadya Kalanidlii 
, ,Dr.:.V, Swaminalha Aiyar. 

Bppa^ir 

c® 0 ^Lb Qpmfr€i>ijikm&tr u(J£_^^uiLl^ umipiu 

^miUiBshiru ^^uiSp^iM^ ^mpmp uBuweomm u^mmr 

Qm€^!^supp0 m.pufrQa^s^ 

it/ii: Qaiilif a^iij ueummmsjgtm luminp^ii^ Sp^iufr 

■ uiBu^frmmih QsFm^ihy Ljjrffpmm «&«&*, .suarif^^to (Sp^ 

V £i)C?«ruair,ir®^ . ■Ljsj^Qupj^ SmiiQ^ir^ 

■^Qmmu^ u£^ jsr^serjrj^ii Qp£&jm.(^m* 

S!r€0 Qmg^uinLu.tri^ /SS^mm ^mpiudoj dmdei) 

0 )Siji 9 C^i^ ue^mmsp' p(Qmmmmr QppSojm ^pSuuirSmjS 
n^wmrmt^SSo (^rnpii^Qu^iSmrm, 

^(iS^mLtiiJiSm Q'^mp '-^0 S^p0^®^0 Qm€0ir^ mwiLQs 
QsfTtlmL^^ Qff=iLi^m0''isQmm&id> pm 

©a>rff it/as ^sSiuiQp(B^% QpttjpB ^( 5 fiS&ror« 0 ii mm^ih 
^pu uai) ^L^im 

igsmf)S0i^ ueomsm^ijwm ■ Siuirufrsrmism Q^ius^ Qu^ii Quir^ 
€^L^isj^p pm^^^ 0 m Qmi^m 0 m edtrup^io g 5&0 u^^mtup pfm 
LDSmioQiumj^ ^^sQmmps^ m^iip in&miJomtuiQsirmaQ ued mm-x 
luirm piriMfmxdsnx Qx.ij'^ mii^^xQ^ifxdr* 
xmrx0X€Bm ^srihup^'m mdpM^ii g &0 ^p&^p^ Qpfp^uSm 
Quujxfr^ ^0 Qpirms tmjrei^ mmdsu Qup/sS0X0ih. Qpiu&ipmpdiu 
Qpptsdirxs O^iFOTT® xi^p^ih Qpfri^^ S0p^ii)jj^B3pp0 mmm 
pmL^? ^mpxx ^mpix msp 0 p Mis Qsmi^mujuQutred 

jijmisf^mL^iu Q>3F€0m(yiii ifAci) ^mpx^io Qx€i)^L^ 

ISO 
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^0uumBf QmpuirL^^ir^^ 

uiTL^&^fr^f (Sfmirsr uwL^^fr^f u&r 

00 ^®?)^ udi— li, ^Qiu 

■ ^m€sJS6rr pmrm€uQi£j/fa^- qpmSujiiifrs QmpQ^sfrmL^ pQ^Ubmm&r^ 
■sir^QswppfrisS^ e^^err gD0 

usrtlumffSmir • Qpippwm is8<ofrm0Lh Spiluir 

m\^<sop^Slm' P0j:jiij«sd?s35£if4O3, 

QLDpQsif€^Q m'ppSmrQimr ajds^ai ^uirijsm Q^eoSiLQ SmpQBjp/S 
iL^mstrinr^err^ ^ppmmiu: &pip pfrmp0m ujniumiriiSid WL.^p^’ 
QJiTsslerr ibin^s Qm.mrffmm Quir^/B^iu jrir^ir mi 

LcSso^ Qs=^iL!^iu!rwmitS6w^^^^^^ 

mpis(^mpiu ^(t^u pm ai0«^e'®t25«40 Quyt^ir^ 
^r6sr ^/Sii^0sQQpm^ 1920^Lh ^ot® Qfipio ^BjiaQemrQ 
Q-^Q^iiQu u jfiQuSo^JsQQ pm , ^osismuirio €TajQ}€rrQsi3if Spip 
(^mrmsm m Mu ^ ^sffM QufTtSSirmui^ tSSiriBtLjp^Swd 

^M(^uS0ppiOy pn^^ &r€duu^{rs&jti ^mG’^irQ^otr 

Qih uifiQpmy QiU:[r&p^\^S Qum-pea^ (srMmBujmpmp 

€r Mmf^iULii^Qm SmpQm^p^ Q ^wiJbuSmmii^y iSirmiTsp ^pmiM 

(srmumm ^mim&flL^rjpmiSfr Qpui3l(uJcLj&m^ Qfbs ih tSpiMUir 

<s^pp!r^iM p^uQuJiTiStmrm uiso jujifloj S^^uimmdm 
QpSisJ Q&fr6trm-€i>!nh. 

p!MQpmu.tu opmQ^imw pQgmi^ . mipy.Spi^^^ 

mp(5iip^(SiSoQiu ^eiiisiw ^ir ^imQm sa'Qmm^^iM tS&/r(?^ 

m^iLjiii^ pSi^i dsir(Ssom^u^L&^ Quirp^ uSpBA 
uGp^ tbL^p^ enip Quir^ pfrm p ft mm 

Qiimpmojiijih^ ssi^DisQ tudS^Q^p^uS^mmefr pmrjrirp miss'pmpiqiM 
ibfrm ^mQ Q^urMQi^m. ^mmuQutr^ eSp^ 

QSfrms^ ^pSppSsoiLjilif ^lump wsrreij n.pS 

Q^FtUBimpiLjm, Qufrpjmirm pirmsfrifltuAfSeSeif apmoJii^ dSi^ ppQ 
uirQ ^sfTtLi^ ppSsoiLjiij us^ mpir um msap 

^tu s^frSsO<Sf^i(^i}i pjrnrfretruiirsu QuiTQ^f^peS Q<3FiijpSsoiLjiM psirdr 
uedQpmp <S€U€sflp^6rrQ€rrm^ Q^irip sosa/fl^ g^/f 

n^fuiip LB(7^p^^ji ^ff^miu ^<orrmpp Quw(^lL ^minp 
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um ,0nrp^S^imGrr 

uojmuOmuuf^ SQ^,m^mirm ^sfusk.€^maBfrd Q«ff=MJ^0«S(a7ifffer. 

■ ^mM^mi^iu uQsnrumwM Simpmujiijm ^aiir«dr 

Q^ij^Gfr&r ^uLfuji-mpp Sp^ajirpfrmpmpiiim ^a^miu 

Q&^mdmd Usmx^ , m^p^u 

uirjnTLLi^ ^(§uu^ iuirQj0d(^m.QpSipQp» 

Q<9=£?^6^6r Quirpfkst^m p^Bpih^ 

^0m^)mds0 mimjaeoirs^ads^^ rnfm^^eoiT^iid^ ■ Qium(^m €rmrm^ 
ermm QwmrQQmfr 

umpd arrmreiiiriM^ ^mQpm QppSmum M(^p^iuwmpp(^ 

Qmmnsj^uj Qmtri^dmmtimam Quir0&n"d^ 

Qa=&0€SiLQu ueof j)}slis^il{w (SmpQosp^upp^ '^^irp^ojuifi'm 

Qpdrj)i fBdmd^ppdm ^^spioi ^eotrs^ir^miup ptsiSQiUfSmjj^ rS.j^Suu 
p(5sfiuQu0mm ^euf^^dQ^ ^mQourmQp m^eOf^meir 

srreijii Ljs^ fS^p^0uupp(^d sffifmr 

^Qj/fs^mi^iu QuQgmiti^&fruupjS ^rmmmr^ 

Qspfrm^^iih up(iffS3» 

pmmBjQtuisi^d^ §tw ' iL.p!Fs'mf Lj^mfs^irsmits Smm0m 
^isyif«sf(g503>t-.iu \siij^upwm ^mrQdSififr ji/^-ppunrpm Q<3Sfrmru*!r.L^u 
Quj^QtMmu^ QpSd^pdQpirQ^mmL^QmQpdr^ ^Bsirsm\^Q'irirm .. 

iXir p^jrp^t^ek um&dorskrQ oAc^r«M8‘£^04^, 

(^unuts^ Q^{uSpp0^!Ji ■ mmrmrui ^ ,(ipip^mmu 





u^<3s&0<ss^mih Qua^iiQstrmu ojetr^rrmfr^ih 

Q^CisfmftilL^'ir^(§mfr^(u ^ojir es><3=QJ^ 

(jrff^fT^ ispr.) Raja* Sir. Q^tLi^aj(rf ^QiiTS 0 !f{idt 

jifj^u^fTLB M.mrQ SmweiiSwir&^ir^iSid &,£ud 


lUfT^lfluJ 

^^SiiJifl^»QJir^f50€S)^ujt§m8sfrfQ^irjrLoiB'£€OUi. 

— ’UfTL^irmr — ufrL^trmr uiril.Q* 


y^uair^ iBsLLQ^/i^ pm€SmSms 

LL^min^iuiriuu Lj^umiMQufrpj^ih 
ibirmir^ 

SiuuQumQp ibTSijQ<5^!ri Q^spirp 
uirmfr^ Ljsi^Qu0i(^^ Q^iLt^ibiriL 
u^^i^jre^frih uismLf y^mru. 
yLdir^ii si>9SQ^&3sr 

ibirwuLji^pfr 


(Zp^i^moippmr (SpirpjS 

€3J6frip^sLJ ^ 0 (S»£D qpm<sS\umuirp 

QuiP/i^ Lj^p QpirppppirQ^ 
^pisSpiL/riLJuued €adrmd tsSboiuessBd^ 
pLS^i^m(SsB Smrfkmi^ QjgpijQ^m 
j^ipmimDr ^ii(^<siii^ LjSQmq^Quj^' 
upeoir ^s^iT ppQmmQmn 




€OmSp(^m 
SiTQ^dmm ajif.iuiBL^iM 

Quir0€mQpmjM& mmdQsir^ L^ijijirp 
QumB^Qss&i&d tMfrQiMirm /Smir^m 

m€irLjtB(^m Qu0iii!r QmmQuiri 
isfrmrims fSmfiQusrm^i 

mmiB mir^iSS, 

jSfriuQubfrjfiJuir^ j^jmmmir.LLQ^i 

^niuOinfri^mtu iSsmenS" Ljs^^Quy^ 
Qo0(S53^Aaii ^0«© air^'Qi/r/f 

Qium mfSfhp ihirmnS^Q^ 

MQijbiri^sil, LjS^SiJimrjr ^ 

mm’iuutrtu if®6yrp«. 

^ir£sQjM!ri^m(^ u&iiQfu/Si 

SSsoiujiSQuirm Q<3=(rSi3^!rir 

Q{b0ui9m LBffoiiS^ 

Q^iTQpiim^u g,Sm Qmipi 

§Qjii mmm 

Q ptn^uuir Quir0€m iSiSi^eBiud 

^^mQwuu/r ^iipp/SdJB'i Qp(r^.L^Qmmff i^L^ffi:' 
€ij(^uu€ijifl^ eSdsoiMS^iflf s^mf 

0(y-6U6»(fls: qppe^sm ®3i^SpQsFff 
6iLj(^LJuf SoJLjmrmBoJ Ifypp0LIi 

Q»/Sd Q^(SsBQei>ir(3Suijf ^s^ssjriQpir 
d90ULiai0£i Lj^^iSSssru QufrpQu0im 

tsst^miniufrppsij^&i ai tunQjr /• * 
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rn’m^iSms^ ujrui9fU[bp 

iSQpirmQpQojir 
Quwib(Q&i-mQ}Lj umQmtr^ Bj^Q^oirir 

Qpwmpu Lj^^Quirm m^Qp 

pim>SiMp^i pmflppLS^u u^<5s£m^ 

Qiefriia€S(^Lhi9 moip^ pmp^(SeoQiUfrf 
uiiseSppS^ nr IT uikm 

eSpQpfrmsiri dsQejdrjn ujr@ij(SQjir(SLCi» 7 

QL^&sruum 

iBu^iipip f5ff&ii(Sp!fii QpQiuir 
Q pttikQiu^rk QtsOQp 
iBimjSiLjmLb\jJfrp Ubir^^Lj se^Qt^rr 
Qp ^Ch iiJiTssQiLi LEIss)<9^0if>sspf Gl^ir^^&DsQssu^/r 
tuii(puir(kw (ippm&nLnp Q^63r(o(2? 
ufr i 

S jS^uQuppsifliu Qup(n^iuirio, 8 

srr^oiQpirii s^tuirii^fsidso 

Ui^^iLum QiuQiuir 

^isOQpL^m & 6 DQu 0 L£i[r <osnq.iQmmQ sii 
iM^fkQtSSfrQpp Q>sFaj^p pnQ^ 
uw<si)<5^L^iQpp p&iirQ^sfrmi^imm eaekeirsoij im 
uiq, €U^iEi(^il umrmu(S(uCSiUfr 
^frensiiajiriip^ Qea^Q&am^f Qp6if)uu(Sm6k 

s^frp^ Q^Qm, Q 

^<3S^Q3^il,u^ iSfTtLL^irQ^ ! tujr^iUtsiKrir 
Ouq^iIulLl^^ Qptfl^^ fbioQ 
UiQifi(y:iSi)Ssop piriTLt^rriruir! jij/S 0 (rp[k 
^^mrnJlQiuy^LLrrQmQiM^jrm 

^<^6ffl63>Wzz:^llJfflh^ UffO IBp^eZninslsSsfr U^60)L~€CDLDu96Ur pXiKSUrr jn/ 

CMrirfrCupQiumfrmiLD^ 
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pmQvbl um^mr ■ 
^^u.sr 150) £i Qu(^muusrw 

er0orir^ miir'^QsmQp QmfrQm^ 

mir^tss Smp^^iSQm ! 

£lmpmQujr0€iir Smunrtjih^ Qur^s 
mir^mSm pSiumimmiB enirij^^ fSm 
ptrormmr mir^s i5/iLl®ii 

0^q*g»^ QiMmQiMQeon'fkQ 

etBmuQubO'Q mub^pi 

marifi^Lc^Smr (ybpp^ppth msfrip^ 

Qosmj^ mssLLUifrji^ Qj^dSmQ^^Quti^ 



Qrs^ihg-fBinlL^sj'fS^ir jr/rgg/r mi ^esfer^ijD^cSP Q^s^ili^iDiri 

j)imr^m^u ueosdsO^ ^iBy^fr^Hiui 

E. S, saj^Biirgioioff B. A. iliufjjfliugi. 

Wmi<3S^ QdfTJ^^^. 

1, y^inmmir Qufrp^nui Lj&ipirm Ljsomir Ljsr€U€0^u:) 
sirtjom ^ujd(^/m Qsfr&f)L^ujir€ir osmAdsirpim <3SUBJ<5i)^u> 
our mm m(^ mrm ojQjnrpium Qujrq^m QJirifl(LiaJir 
ufrmmmir uiri^Qua umrummr (^mSsou uirirp^uQm^ 

2 . Q^iuptrw jijptMU€0 LJT<£<m 

Quiupfrif Qjmflsff- Qu^ihQufTQ^ Qerr^ih Quq^ld SmQuirdo 
Qojiupir mL^mm Qij$mLL u9Q}/Dmp SeomQmjnri' 

Qmiriupir jressfiLisip jijekf^ mSsOuQuiuif QpmmsijQm^ 

S, mpuir £iiju9Qjr!r®ih LjiQs^ i9puL\w ibtsOQppi^u 
Quirpuir sr/SmeJu LjSLLu^Qnk iJj(oS pQuamQp 

^puif iodfl^Qsir^ L-0/E7«Sso« <3L.L-LD jijmmp ^6^ pQ p 
^uuirif Lj^ip eS0f6pfrm<sm f^u&o Qiu/ipSi) f^mQp. 

4 . S(g^GQj/r ^mipQujfnf s^<ss€m s^iuipiSt^^eo 

^pqrfii ^ssmqpQio u[r€i}&i>f siren 

i^pQifi iSq^uQ^Ui i^irQLh JujfBsnm mm ^i stni^uiirm 
enp(^p Gnir^iuQen^ 

5« Qupd^ii QuQ^mQuirQ^eir ^uQuir(ri^err pmSssru Qu^mmQtjp 
enp(^p enmirihufr ^pekjih €njr(^6mQm 

spqifir LfS^QujjtiiE} sireneo miren&o msfsn&hrmijbiuirp 
Qunp(^(^ Qmibsu LjpiiiQsirerrmr i^m^u LjmrmfliuQm» 
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6 ,. QLjbmuLj<3s QL^Q^^^mi s^mrQ^jSiuu 

Sms^a^ii msfriruu!r€sr sQ^iiiBu uq^S^iuim . 

Qp^m^u Quw&d LBmuQuiri^iLim 
(€^lbSsou Quirjr(S< 3 F u-fiuiT 

7 . Q^^if Q,3F(i£ii^LB ififfifluj ijbir^iu Qs^LbQiMnr^iLiil, 

QuQj^miM ii96Si^iLjih sijorrjr mi^ntrSmL^ 

uii9<5i> 

air^ ir&d(m3>(Sii€kr i^LDdso <£^^SmQaj. 

8 , jS^Q6i363r jii^oQ^irir 

jSp^^irp t95d50<s<ofr eaerrjju Qufr(^6rrQ^Sfi ^ifiSmrtJbir 

ssFlp^^^iretr sSssiifiiLjtM iS^iumrmr QisfmLBUjQsisr 

Qupppir emtfluj QuQ^thQu^ Qup^u iSlpfk(^€sQ(Sii» 

9* SL./D0> ssr/iSen pjSii^iuif Qiuirem^safl^iijm 

QupQif m puiueo QuoiSSm (njmmdsau Qup/S^ujir 
t3sp(^ir^ Quiflajm ,giSsOLBQu 6 k 

sBpq^ jTfssSi^m^ ^mTf^ lbSsouQuiuit (bppsuQm^ 

10 . Butli Uisamm {^L^Lairir QsFtlu^aBp 

QuiffsiT QuirQSm Quiuirjr mssmini^p QuQ^m^si^^Ui 
u(ririh LjsS^as^ir QuirQeo^j)i Ssirj^ uiu^sirpjrQm 
[snsTtjb uuShk^mu. suirmm^ QuirQ^m PsirQ^Q^sur 

11. <biLJUir a)aJ0Lb ^^thLjLo Qu0tLL/<5 (Stfip^<s^Sii> 

(LpuuiT (SsfljrtLi^ (UdSmoj Qpu^ppSm OLD[riUiuprk<&^ 
puuir ^ 0 p/S&sT ^^(^ubSsou Qi/iuirp ^emremr&iflQiuinu 
^uufT 08 mQmsuir &jfri^u€i) ^m(^&piQp^ 



jrir^nr QfDir Qs^il^iuirif ^QJirs&^sk 

^^u^trih ^Q^tDmr 


^uSlirsufi^A (^^QsCQ^^&D^ubunr. 


[Qie^^ tSFuirffi^^^ usTmesrh^ ^<sBtijU)^ QfSSir^if^ (S^<suirjru 
U!rL.^[rM ^^ffl!U0th ^Qia 

[jg. GQi(&i<SL-fraFsfiij isiraff iloJfDifilujfi.] 



^^ffkmmQoj^a ^mnaisS^p smiTua^mS 
^luir uimPlaeh- Q^iriLQui 


«0^0D®nL-.i '3SU.^LjmL^(^^ Qu0iSoQp 
piS^suerrifl^ Q]^irQp6ir 
iLfkmaQtuir0 u/E70®»L-Coiu/r®j5r pmrmr0(strirp 
Spiippm Q&'ikoJ 

LL€sSSmSf$irlsp QpirmjSfBjjid pi8(^L^i^fk 
3fS0/k&pjjj ubmrm^p Qp^u 
Qufrik(^p€ii^ ms^mQibfS iSp^iritp 
/Sl^wS^P LjsOmtJD Qsir^im-Q 
Quirpjau^sr ^rr^appir sr^r\g)iijb^m 
suQupQp Qtssir^dj 

<srdj(^Qu}Sijffi Spps^mmfrtu 

iSmQuQ^mtM ^ojuup uirpQ(j^ 
(oTi^mi^(^dp jr/r^frmir ^mr(^ Uidsou 
Qufi‘2iiJiriu ^€dfl^ 


LjiBiijQtJbiJi ^puiB <st>OTOT‘a> 

uirppQi^Qm ^(f^iLiq..Q^QmiL 
^srrp^^ekpm (oTt^^Loppired 
^t-^OPP^i QpmrL^ir<iQ 

^^ikiLiiSeiiir QlLi^ QiLsdr^m 
Spii^isfrup aSsoi^ip^Ui SdsoiiSiLQ 
Lnfrmra}irs(^p QpmQ^sFir Qeoir® 
€i}L^QiM(ryStjLj LOU fkQsOQptM s^fkSpu 
Qu0fk<3Sdsi>lLI LOpJ^lM ojfrmjih 
^iiQpmpiS ^mrir pdssrQLo^ih 
^^Qjpp^ssr Qj(ofr IT <3^Q loSos 
^L^ m€Op^p dsirs^fkQ^sirir 

S^LLjSj}i^ B..<SiJmt3S y^p^iriLJ 
a-<sO0L^«^ LTir^wmi 

SsouQuifl(SiUinu ^/a® a//r^s, 

Sl.{U6U0<25® SptMLJirp^p (Spmirup 
^(^(ipmp^ ^mrirp^ ppQmfrir 
Q^iuiruiTL^ ^nrSsOiumLLp pm^orrerrirird’ 
s- ®0£i 

Q^fL/0i;00 y<3?J><5F<£50^ p<SsBLOL^QLO!r<dr 
p(otOLOp^ll.L^ Qpip LL!rmrL\lM 
^<3S(ipiL0m &^p^JTfEJi3Ssk iSpSt^^i^LL 
iSjpJeQiLj&r ^L^pp ^(sktjiji 
QiLoaL/a/0/5^ uS^ iLtpiLi&fr Qunr^^^^isSo 
<SiJj^^LLQ^ QBJsmQ iniLQii 
LSiSS€U^{kQ lupthQu^iiui enmerrm^Lou 
Qu 0 (k(^mr(y^ dS^Qw Qupqifftu 
m^FSii^dssr Qp<Skj<so(^fk QmirsmrL^irQLL 
^^pSpl^i pmL^Qaj aSikSso 

pesi^fStsiLLiSsmp jnr^frsifOif 

dsOuQuifKSlUiriU ^pptM GiJfT^Si 
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ST S€^Su^ QmiiT(t£<iaSmp 
u^up^ u9mQ^!rik) 

<sr0j^2i9/r«0 LSir®S®^a) Qutr^Qfbfii^fm 
(^/SuLjmrir^io FPm^ 

Qmm/Spmiii Smp^L^d<siJb ounumin^SlL-^ii 
u^istLfmL^mUi ^Qq^uu iB'sirmtii 
QmQemrmiM ihi^iiSioirmu:) ib®Bji§Sso 
^pmuirmiM Qaid^iLS u9mmui 
psmj: 6 lijbp 

Q&^frSd&smmud i 6 ikQei>fr}r Qi^s^Ui 
0o^-sQ(Sv)&o^/r 

pSsoQpiiQp f 6 (nLij^ <!^ (J/j/r«0ii 
Qs^esTj^juts^sSu^p^iifS Qpi)i^m<5irinu 
Sm^Q<3S(ruu(r!T S^’Bsa 

^(T^ 6 iim 0 ih jrir^irmir 

dsouQuidQmrdj Spi^ 

pQp^Qpm Qfi($i>(^iuiui 
^iiSSsOiSesB ^jmjrpp mirQp 
Q^iuiTPsiroj jj2/r/rafsyr0i£j !SumQ(^^L^u 
Qu 0 [ip<sinsajirifs Qpirekp 

^(f^mmr pm Q<3=iLJ^mQjp^fk 

luiriLQ^ssiTiSihrL^ m limp Qibiri<sirdo 
^& 0 (^pi(ip<sk ^jjuupiriMirtL mi^uu^QiiM 
Smp{i^QusjTii^(Spsi^ireo\^p 
^(^u>mr^es>^ ^^<sQ&r^P LjJTi^L^frB 
u^af^jrmri^p &p<i(^ij:i Bieim€ssrth 
Q^^p^S^emrir i^L^p^m€iji(^tk Qs^uj^QpSii 
^lUinBpdmp QpUms ^pQpm 
Qu(^u^mr pmpm ^<smL^mn'QmiL t^QiQffmifm(^iM 
^mriMQ^,3=B i9pi^ lb IT (^ui 
jiir^irismir 

SoOuQuiBQiuinu QuiB^ii mJir^ 6 S, 



^irszDcas^^tanr 

[iBfTsu^ir m* (yi. QQj^<mL,6=(n£l minlL^trir, 

sjrihem^u Ljsoojir 

Lnri<3Smr ^jmL^iuQoisik'Qii g>_ji/^u Quirq^ms^ QuirQ^sh- 

€Tm@^ijb, Ljpu Quitq^^ ffrm<8ijii uir(^uQp^miruu^ piS^ 
qpmp. ^msiJ ^puby Quir^efr, ^muihy <a?® ^anrssr <sQS^^mi ^ 
•saLjiiuQih. (oTmu^io ^muQpily Lfpm (STmu^eo \jsjpui 

Qu(r06ir<%^ii isff*® ^sii Ljpm ^nmri^^ui 

sk.puuQLL, ^suQuirQ^erTf LfpuQufrqj^^ up^iu 
fi?i)/rj 2 / (ipmpQiU j^j^p^SoosTy Ljpp^&m isrrmuuQih, (^/Si^Sy uirSsi^f 
(y^ioSsOp ubQJ^pikp Qf^tiipeOp ms<i3&trp 

<5TQ^ ajiS®S£ju®£i, QmiL&p sUi^Sp oj/rmSp 

uwL^frmr (^eiffu ‘ Ljpp^&dsr (SffQ^ oimsuuQii^ 
uirSs^ (lyp^iu ^sp^&miSerr ^(kieop p^pi^i^tu p'Ssosum pdsO^iuSeir 
^iLk^tJbp SSsij Qp^sSlUeiJpmptLIlh, QwlL3j Q]i^ 3 QfipSiU Lfpp 

^sjpijb QufTQ^m . jniJr^ir Qpp(Sdfra9^Sm iSmir 

Qsirm-p uem^Qinp QppeSiUQjpmpiLjil 

tjpp^Qso Quir^e^tLQps^ilp ^pui i^Sp^iMirQiu 
Q<^ium^QiU6ii€0!rii Q^iu(p0/ir(B Q®0® 

QiU QpfTL^ITLjlJb g&/Djj;(S3>LDlt/db fBL 6mL^UJ<mQ(o}J» 

oj/f 0$iriJ)a5rf!i3iu®t 

♦< Qsuil^ pfrQm- ijpQm ** 

m'fdrj6l<^si3ir(7y<su Lfpp^&m etr^&sruLjtl g&^(o afrir^s^^^^ferCo 
^irirp^iqmjruu{ririru9<m!f, ^aSear, ^mp/iSI p(^mmr 

^uQufTQ^^&refT S-6»ir^55<3lfl(g)^ fy^pjJDlM Q^isS^lTiS 

i^pp^Sl&miStsffi^ (y^isk^m-m QaitlS, ^[hmu 

mmp {birmQ^ui Qu{ri<^ Q<9={U^<3sm-!r^eQ6ir tnpp^p^ 

miffmm mpm^^ ^ weir^ih 0P(S2oi-.(O^i. 
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Q^rrdrms^ ^Sa^pmpu 

mmu^ suir&D£Sp ^^muSmr Quir^w Q>3Sif.eo 

isd!rp Q<sfrLL, un LLtf.^iLjmL^aj ^fu^kmu QoisuiJL^ 

ijS(^^uu(Spp^ €Tmu^ntJb* tsrmQmy^Q^HLn^ iSdsO, Qj^ffi^^ QppSaj 
mp(^ik Qmji]ufr®mL^fiJ LLSsmr ajnraJd^Lh <ssppLDtS(^Siu 
pih ^Amtn (y:ipS!umjD(^&^ (Sii^iiuQp^peo &frm^tufrii 

<sidr<3^, ^iueisusiiisofr pwpmp ^tMpQsfr^mQ ^^pjSdr QuaiiuQpJd 

€iiirm<^aj(rsirQpimu^ ^skup^p Qupu 

u^il^ ^ ojSnjiM <5i]0pp(y:iLSdr/S 

ufr@iu <bieirj^ Qu/r0&ir ^ pirSeQ QiSirmmrn 

QtumQsn ^iKssSuu^uQuirisi} oieBiuir^ih oj^ppppiTM^ih 
Q<Sfri^Si> Q}frm<siudr(]fjfii9pj)J^ ^rm^mjruuir. 

^p&isru uirSsop^&ii3Tu9<sm Ljptk m-<muw. ^sir^su^ 

Ou/r00/PzliL-«5n) (LfipSojm (^/Sp^p pSsoojsk pSso^Smiuu i3lSii^ 
Q3^w^jp<si)frQtu unSso ^pii Qu[r0<S}f9mu(i}>ssLL(^ ^^oJirnSi^pQuireo 
&jnrm^ii]il3 i3psiiwp(7ff^tli ^^Sff-mrQu) ^pjjamiM 

njjemL^iumGiifni, ^ pppii «s5l ji? ’ €fmump ^Ups^ <si}!rm3Sp 

^&ssrmiuu uir(^u(Sp^miri(^tkQprr(50Sirut9iu^ 

^gususiSiSuuLLL^ uinruumu UriS(ipih 
^QJ6m<s LDjrtSsk u<i^(jp[h 

^00DS5r^ ££>irt5?6ijr ^(^0)/f U6&«(yjm 
Q^iu^ mtr<oOqpm 

Qib^BiS^ ^pfSuj QpiU(yb(h 

iBfr6Q(ij^ (ir^upu u^S(ipth 

iDjrtSip QuiriT^mir mdsr^nh 
^?m-(idsii eve^dsQiuir umBiQ^(^ ojm^uS^ 

Qpff&jssiilSsii Qujbp Qpskw^jr 

CT63ru^. ^SiBujir, Q}es>^iu^p^(Ufrisu . Qupp 
un-iruumf QfipeSoj rb[rp(^i^u9m6s)jT (pppsmr pir 

(^Bajjrioeoirp jiijS<si]ir, pirupir (oT^Qurrmsitjthj Q^^irSOf uitlLQ^ 
Qfip^ojQspQ^p OiJ/r0^ Quir^f^mirtijiit 

iSmmifd ^/Slf Uiir<3S aiirmss; i3pi(^ti 

€Tmu^ Qpiresrp meDp^skefrmLb ^{t<sssr<s^ 
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^&mii9mr ^mpserr iupp^dr ui^^juirs .^pp^ 

U0^(ura s^puuLLQerrerrmr, ^p^mp^sir Qppsk,pu 

ulLl^ uiTffuumir (y^pSQiufrirp sk^pLjui^wp msmmrp uirmrif 

QfipeSfiu mdmu utpik (^ts^Lns^assrr ^Stu aj(rmn'>i(^ih Quir^€ijfimiB 
uLfmL^tumQ^, Qsii<5irj]S sq^^u uir^mpssiL Q&^<skrSlQ^pp^m^ 
Qm^k^merriM Q(oi}iL.L^^ubf Q^up/Sl’i stsif^uuir^ Qpiqpm (^amoa 
lutrQp^jiiip QuQ^ih usmsmajp p®p^ fSIpps^Uiy m^iSiuueB 0<3Sir®p 
Qpp^iruSlm LJbpp^<m utrpu®mm^ Qairir QmmrrSmiU 
mirmm (oi'mp^LD^ ^ppr^ ai/rsrosLD/r&o p^im 

i3pmp {bn'<sS(5i>iQiuiEi&eS p ujiA<ss<s SfremuuQii* Qmmp <sff ^Qir 
(umjiSl umi^dse^Qpih ai/r®j)«4j8^^^ <3k.pLJu®ii. 

fiiijLia Q<9^?6sr £^uilL^lfiuj 

(^t^ia QSsiiuSlinrLDeur ** 

,1^. 

0r<s!ir(7jfir ^iMuir, 

QgupjS SUfSiBffiGlU «9?LDa?0£i Qeudso <siimris}(^Qj QpLci<i(^ Qtsu^ 

<srsm 0D0«« Q^ipumL^^c^ «L^@/f ^/f ^S(^ir. 

^(SsFlf ^pp^dr Uf^^iufrsA sk.^nj ^mpmdr ^^Qmfrmrj^^ijb 
mtr^smmSdr (^/SlaQmirefnrf^ili ^(^uuQpmL^ujmmfr^&isBmp 
Q&jir0si}0Lh ^0p^&d ^(Tgpppu!r<s^€iff, Qubdsi>^ (^p^JrpQpir^iu 
^ uirwuumu (^peQuojpmp (y^pp^dk ^aririUM^, i9€ir 

^Qipmp €Qefr<iQ Qpif uuiriM, 

ufTiruumij ui^Lbwm^ uwwuumfltuik^ udmiBireu^ 

^irs^ifliDeo. uimwfre^pj €)J<ssi^mfl{U^)ilp Qmimirmr^Mu^Lh 

(srdrum ^ai/f«Ll0 ^^'p^errm ' 
QpiryS^^sm^ ^QUiuir mjpA(^tk Qff ajiLi^ih\;^if(niji^^eBujpjS^ 
jrirseoir^Liif Qiu^p^dr Q^^ujiLjiL.L^frQiu tuiruiSSi) 

^(uppuu®m ^SdsT (^^GoiMmrp^sisr^ smr mrtsispmp^LiUi 
Qsrrfi^mjrpptso Quff^iipirmLDiuir^ii^ ^j^isumtss (£pp€BiU€i}p^isir 
QuiuiTiSsSsir ^so<i8iuu:t QibirsQ Q^frm^ubw^ ^Qppirir* 

ufflruumi- ^ikpmrQsrmmjLk uQenir. ^ajra0/fl(U Qpir^ed&dr ; 

^P^, §i^s8pp<kp QonLi^iOp QQ}ili9ppedy f^peo^, mpp^ (STdr^ii 
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" ^es>eui9pifS= 

LjS luih^mrif*^ 

(u|lf6pyo|gi-24) 

m'm ^(SdsQaj^^sk ^menQupu ^qjjdj^sw 

g&!oir/r QoJffidrmp^ Q<3p£}p<5inLJbiLjiii Qd^iLJUjuLsefrir (Si)/6liiJUuQili« ^fh 
fEjmCSin mmS^ir, (STdruirirs (^iHojmmjih ji//Siuu 

u(Bii>» ^irs^ii(^Suj Qpiri^ik^sw Fppdo^ 

€rm^uj B}mPi<sn'd(^ifliu<m 

Geytlt-^, u<3ri ojires^sil &rm^ih ^£)}m!rih; 

^ 0 ^^ uiuskQ^dem QuireSiilmsr Qajt^Lbi^u 
U(i£^^!ru umruih uairiB^i — (ipQ^^mrjr 
ojf^^QJlfiuil Quffihufrp s^msiUfTiok 
€ij6ldlsif<s sjr^ ” 

(q. Qflj. iDir^D) 


&rmu^ rS(rmr<3S, QQje(rirefriT<i(^if^ mm a-^a/, mSm pQpiry^^)^ «aa90/5 
Qpirihuio^ usQLjptspjrdo, ffrm^Lh ^j^Jinirth 

ermuf (sQdf^iiQpirijiueO (sreiru^ FFm^uSi^ cjyL-/ji70£i. 

^(^aiirpoy^ QiaUiLi3pp&Oy mppio mm^ih 

u(riruumirs(^u:if rsirppeo <5i'm^ih j^jrmrQui 

^ir&ir^(^iMy iSmnrQminhuSOf Q3fr6si^<asiM ^jrmr(Siu:i oimBsi'S 

(^li, ueiQLjpipir&o, s-^a/, ^[pQQ]tri^:ip Qpnrtfitk erm^ih 
Q(Si}mrfrm‘(r^(^Ui SpuLjSmLo iLjmu.mm Qonl^L^edy 

^rm^ih (ipm 0Lh fbirpufr&tiirfi^th QufT^siJfrQjm ^rdru^m 
QupQ^Ui. ffl/eszjfliif /r6?0 QfiefrQp^ih Qwerrir^rirai^y 

€H3mFl<3^irs(^ Qj7€3S^(y:im SpFspm Qaimu^ tMjn3m€i>irm^iuuuQiii» 
mfretjLh ubiriQmSp <3k.ppu{r0oQm^ihy ^m<oUupj]S mirmtS Ssifi 
^e9m i^mr(Sdsk.ply ^€i3p^<ofn^{kmirp Q^eupemp UbiriSmSp «u^?(g) 
Qjrm^, /5F(S35r® ^ iMjriQm mQ^ir ’ (orm eumPt^gsimiriLjLh 

QsnefrirmismjrdjLh ^(i^ikQmm a^jSmsi Qm p jMmin 

SjSpir&eBm (srm^, ibirm^iriji m(^mr p 

^p(^iM piSj^ tuir^Ui ^(smmi9m Qup 

qffiL^ 
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^0 Qupj^ujpm'/Sp ^fSLjmL^iupir^iji* tasir^oQpfum up/S ubir.j)}ii 
pskmuMU^iMirm. ^dssrSsr^^Qui mirmQ^LD 

Qm!r<skefrpuir(Sdm<oi3^ L£iim(sS{up^iJi ^A^jrmQijaQujrp 

Sp^ipm' Qmj]S^dso» o<sw^/i^(T^(safl(a;/f pub^ ^^skmm' pm^. 
ff*p<^ ^^uu^eQSosr ” (5T(S3r ^f^eSirammL^iijih QefriiQpfr^y. tsrSssriu 
&jpmp ^ ’ m-ekup^m ^BspjjSm Bpumu m^mrm 

Qmu-mrQL^ lUfrpffoSeiJ^Qih^ ^ojp^fsrr^ih FFmrnisJwm^ 

Qpiip sirjrmrQua^u^^ , 

‘ FFpiso euw^pdo % ^ FFsuirirdLciSii f8p(^ih iSTmr<s 8&frii 

^p!r^p<5d!r^thf Qpn'€0^iruL3fU(^ir wirm^aSlsk ^mp3k.^iSL^p^' 
^ ^mt^uSik) €U^Lj<x^^ Q^rrmL^mub^ (srsk ^msr ppts^fr^m 
p/Stuut }(Sth^ uapj^iilf m^<smu:iQ\u<okru^ Spfip off irjriraBi^ird 
(^Hiupirp^sOu LjpuuWLJ^imm (ybp€9iUWpqphSijSiU€0fr(^iJb» 

nJiSiQufr sr&Mem^ ” 

“ Quseki QsfTmL^LDuth u(Si^ &o^60^ 
umL^LDL^ih UL.rT6k tSipir u&3)L^L£)tu<± (^jjSQssr^* 

<STmBI(7^p€ii SfT^S, 

(STmupp(^ fb^8^fd3<5sBiuff QjbQ^i^mfffmfmi^ 
Qiuir^k isrms^/Sf ^/iSmJirS(^<i mfriLL^frm QppeQ 

Qiijwmar^ (^pSppminQtu Qufr(r^ppubfr(^ui, ^efrub^jrmff 
(Qs^fr^^L^m) (Si mm Qufr^ii^supskjy)^ QsiKamuirtufrdsO 

0 ^ 6201 — aj/r0£i QiS(smm srmupp(Q QpmminsoyMJi ^mr^ih QuS 

lawJiiuioLj srm^p mi./i5ly sssi^eaSmm mmflwsir (ipstSso (srsm 

Qsujjn^pimp^/iSu (?u/r®^/r/f. issSq^saipmQpQyfupLj ummm srmu^ 
psUi^Qm£3Si}S!rm(^ifliu (srsh'sijimk a9iU6i)Lj } . 

“ fiiru&oms^ 

Q^frmmL^ m-L.QjrsiJbi9 — rnismu-iusir 

ms(surm^p gSI^AQ^sliiu^ 

(sunmmp ^ium(^ih fiw^ ’* (l|, Oso. iflnr&lD) 

(srmu^ ^(^Q&JLLu.&sriijiJb ^mrifp^iiw ^Sfituir is&^Si^irmQissBiuir 
Qsuj^iul^ ^mir p^mm pdm Q[$sm@ ^/sSm. ussojS 

m 
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LhsrtBp Qu{r(^ibi mm uiri Q^^irpQu QppSujmp^m 

r^/ur IT jTjoe' jxi/a * , , , , ' 


1* '&pu!3p ^irmQ(^i 

— '^efnly^umrir mmu iS^pSJj o«® LjprB 

P01M QQiSfTW&frmau^Ub) jSmifQujfttiLfii mjmfismjriijiM (^jiS<i(^QLomtS 

QsrrML^inr^ ih^S^iraQmBiuir ajrsfi@)^iD mm.u ^ipm0 

^(rmubtLjiJif um<S(U{^&^irmiiiiLiUiirQuj QBJpjiSmtus (^/S.S(^Qmmpm,ifm' 

2 . sil.t^eo ppufrm^—^ppf^ 
maSiLt-. u0^ mm£)ima-p^f \3j^^ ^p^p Q6iJmj]Sd0u UMp&sr 
iijii^ uirJpp^iqiii ^iriLi^mir i^<^&(^irdQmf!aJif, ^errijb^srmrr ^ m if. 
u&sr f§ ppuireD^ mmu uiru^fkQ^xirmrQj iSpirmSm ibiumirmLhQMjmu 
Ou/r0fflr Qmw<smu~.fri , ^ SLLi^mui QiijfrQfi^ih^ ^erm Gijaav 

Qi0mpsi^err^ ^i^m(^pSm M pp ^ m'mu,^ QutrQ^ppubir^p 

QptrmjMQpM* 


3 * a tl® mm^ s^pSiu ^mmsujm ’’ — 0ooS3 

^0ti0£i ^irmQ(^SiuJ^L] <9k.£^}8mp^^, ' LjpuQuirQ^mr Qmmruir 
iMffSso ^msuoj (y:)SdSs0j ^nioLf mm ^mp qpmm 

pp(^ (^ms3ji§ij<ss fsQiSij ^j^ihy m 

i3mmpp(^f s^[rmQ(nf>jrpLD &=irmLi^^ ^a? 

^.or^mQui ^ milQ sum^as ^pSuj €rmu^<k\ ' .^L^fm(^ii^ 

meikoimss (^mrp^SmiLiii 

Sm^Q^ih jijipSiu ^Sifiiu miT^^ ^mLjppuirm^ : 


“ (^f,ut3>pu Lj(B^^u ogifay^ 

<sB(i^ljQlj Q]T!r(i£msih mir(ipp 

suirinmuiGiJifUJ wtrk^p p 

•asirpsSlm uiEiB'p '^pp/ ' 

iB{Si6iji£l&o QiB(Siissif mojS msus^ih 
^(j^d^ir pSlmmiD i^mmicQujek 

fi(§Qu(i^ (B^iUQpth ^0pir 
Qpifioiifr ®/r®^< 5 OT' QLCiQ€0€& Quffm^ 
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^(§4m>s Qiuir^mfril Qu^QuogSjb 
Qu^< 3S0^ ^ihtjo ojdQiD Qjjr<sBr(y^mp^ 

@/riffidS/f 

lUfr<X&S><35 .QJfftJUUU §jili 
Gsittlf^ih 

4 * ' \^So 

mmfrp mL^L^uuiLL^ ^(i^smp(Sp!rQi Quir0fi^aj siriLS (srrekpui^ 
ai^^ai@r ^m&^p SojeBp 3k./!Sliu ^t^ssQpmL^miJb, ■ 
Qpmt^mLBj iSpmindm fsiumirmub^ ^(i£m^ir(j^miJb^ QmoQ<^frmtJby 
tU'SF^Lt oppeQium ^pskiSsA 

5, &jmrL^Sifi<s Q<3SirmL^mi€i^^ — ^etDL^uS^if^^eOfrp 

BJemrL^smifiu uiu<s(^il QiSfimL^pp^min <^€m pui^ ^ QpQ£i^m 

i9pi (SUirufTmLDp uirppS<sk ^ssa^iSeo <^<mQie^ir^ 

^ QairmL^u Lj^i^mL^iunrem- QpuLfu iS^sifstl s^fr<i<3S[riL(Sd(^ 
^0^irmLi2ii9sir «gy^ €Uirmaiufnh^ isrmmjLM m^Q^!Tm8€sfliuif &^6mirp 
pmm&~efnEiQdSfr6rrpu[r€0m, 

6 . tSmippQpinfp pirii(QfEa — -pm<mtjbu tSmifip 

Qp!rmJ3uQu!rji}i(^tiiuir^fSirLjL^<srmp€i}{rj^. i9mipQ<sFdjQpwfi(^ 
^ihmiiitLjUi UD^siwtofi^iii mptli oiiriTLap ^rrpp^ek (SlSmQiuirSm 

Qsijp/SiufruSp^j oTsarL/if. Q^irmu.ii^iiif QufrmpiLjih ^eoedpcdUuS^m 
SpULj QmsQ QbJJJJ <3!L/!SI^!r. 

7 « Quir(rgQmr[r(B ijmriimp Qmiuiimu^ii^i^^ 

^ojikLj ; QubiuiLimrirm]. ^pp^ ^ir^iri(^S(u ^pA^'mm^ 

iLjiM LjpSoeuTu QupetnptijUi Quir^m'ir^i Qmwmm^ QufTQgpp 
OpmL^pp^j^- 

8. ^(r^Qsrrir® 

Qufr^i^uj ^pmjpth &rdrpuiif^. ^ ^(i^QeiraQ LjmrirpeOTsis^ gP0 
ii9if>i(^ ^L^ir p pick^SmsrA Qssff-Qp^i ^irpp^tiy ^pdr 

<sj0ppili pmpiTiSS 6iS0ii^p0jti^ QufrtuuJirmLn ^mm^rmub QppSiumr 
mjuijrih ^ (srs3r0>j ibs^Si^^imQeiSaJir^ 
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9, mmm i ^^uff Sd upppp u{\ 

^iL m^jSsu ^0i(^p<sS^m&fr Qindjuimrirmf^ 

«g^ai/raij3ii^^^ Quw^msrmiM 

iijmL^ujm, ^ikmmik Qpw^)^irui 9 {uir <ss0p^tlt 
^^muaiLiJjiiili ^t-./E 7 ««yr u<so, 

mfrm^iUfTQ}^ iniriipf pppti ^iuedi 9 &sr iB^^u 
uQppiSOirii, (i>rmu^ihy jij^i uapib j^pik <or<m ^0^puu(BiM otott 
u^tib, ^QipjSdr ^mfsa Qiuairu^th g&0ai/r^ ^^mir^isu 

QuppfSSfn «^pp^m U0^iuirajm}pj)}6rr Q$fS®L Qsil^fji ^mQpeifrd 
ss^L^fTtl^ ptQ^ f 5 iriLis^Q<so ^mL^iiS<k mmrLjs^d 

Q<Sfrm>L^mLt>iuir€0 (^if. in suit ^mr^)t£Ssi)u uSos^d <ss[^spmp 

Sjjj^QmirjrfrSiu jrfr^ir jijAi^LaSsod Q^ilu^^iuirireiiirdsQm \utrmir» 
^aJir 0(BiiiLJp^ssr0ih jijas0iM ^lupjSoJ iSpsuptB^f^ih ^(SOuiSSo 
€om(Ss)j* aid(^ii 9 m Ou/r0tl® ^Otiif jij<sif)pp ^dQ< 3 sn'imL^ 

{u/rsy/D^jSO/ii Qpirm(i^(U ^^X^B^iQifliupfriSpji}. OlfglBi 

Sljir®$d&0 ^pfTjrmrtMirsd <sfril.L^u Qup^mmr'^pfrd Qs^iuiijisir fFM 
mL^d0 iS^^th ^^iniULjsmL^iu^, 

“ iT‘Llti^in Q^dis^irih §}^sk Q£j/r0tl Ql^^uQ^ 

<sfnlii^(u €j)^Qj&s!a-e!)Ln m(^lll^^0lf — (oa/ilQt-/r^tb 
«/rtJD0^/rffc? Q<5^sJ5r6?>f? «s5L,6b0^ IjtKirif sasuifisf 
^irwmiTiLjLh 6=isi(^ih Qurreo pih^ ** 


<^mus}» ^^ifLC6if>ir " ^!E30 - ^fmsfi 

mmotrSdr SmpQsniu^pik «6z&r® jijdmB30m 

xSB0!(f}<3ffk.irQ3!r f Q<3S!r6ssfL^!r(^Qiir^ sufr^p (^pi^unjir* luirQpiM 
Qibt^iu P5S\)B![r^mi <S0^y ^^dBppihueo QpmL^iuwlr 
Q€0(^^u ^0uuirLl^(<}.^d Sii^p^ m!r^p^QmQ(^ijb/ 

^inr^ spusih sppsiiff (Bp^&m uirmr Qjr!rd£d> 

^ibpfndmdi ^6Gi^^^ddi)d 

piTjjmfl Qairmmpiuesr ;ffi4(5dSC/f^db <9=^ sB^Q^ir 
m,jX6u^ snppsuifd <3Si^!rmLCipfBnpmM^ih mL^nQub 

J6v ^ pLL.irrr. 



“ uD[r<i6it>Qsu6b ” 


,^/f . Qs* (STW* ®r. Qu6ir^<3s s^eOir^ffliUif 

^p(j^mn^^ ^essfip (^mpuSSo <s8(^0ir&m' ^inriu^Q 
mu.p^tUB}!rSf^6ir pSsoSpm^ eQsrrmQiu Qp^^p 

eri^ek uQ HIT 1831-^Lb mfrpm IS^^ih 

Qp^ i^pdpirir, ^suir^ QpdrQi^is&r ueo ^mpsmBio tQpSp^ 
QuppsiJifaQmekj^jUiy ^pm QufTQ^LLQ 0 ®£i/-jii (^6k(^ 

in^i^uuiLQ eufipQpmj^ui <sfi^puu®Qp^» tBpijSi^so mminl. 
eomrQ Qp<^p^i(^^ Q&^irPsptMfrmQufr^^ih ^jSmJ/rSi) 

isueomppiTir ^oi/f Q^ffrihpim^mfr ^Tmjn mtrsm 

(srdrp wpQQYfQ^ ^0f^(T(osfl SLj)iS(^if. 

6iJUJ^Q€(>Qaj ^(j§fip ^isi3€Si(^iM p^kmubrntum 

^mrQi ^dm^Q^ub SojAptrirm^. ^mrik fSniu^Qei^QiU piriufrmjr 
eQiLL^pireo ^qjjt^ piimpiUfrQir ^siim>jr <oi}Grrif^(^ih eSisi^iup 
^^<SSiM tJ/E70 0r®i0IJ3/r^ (?/5 ^l1l-^« ^QJ0d(^U UTL^m 

^pt§m{QiMuis^ ^rniirps pimp gB 0 ^uirp^iufTiumir iStuiMppiri » 
^msr^ ^pSosr ^jStufTUiio um^oj (ybmpuSea uiri^m spiBmmp 
QpwL^f&Q^ir. Sjrpmp mifiLi^frubio ^Q^iippfreo ^wmirp 

^mLj£iip^(^w, ^mL^QSeo Ljp^ mipm';^ 

mM<sSiLL^irifi t9mmif 0Ti^muQ JT IT eQs^srr&rr uerreSsm^L^p^Sb Qs^ifs 
miJUil-L^frir^ ^bist^ &^mL^miui mpp muium<3sm Q^eQ 

Q>3=ijpirwmm* iMppBJwm^L^mf ^^^lairsu uipsir p^(Q)€0 ^mif 

^mrupplp(^ ^pek uiu^^ ^J=^L£i Qinek 

(SiDff^jih ^0p^ \j^mL^ip^. dsmfflpp^i^ ^ai 0«0 ^0ip 

^ir^fTiupmpd; ^mr@ ^uirp^tuirtuir^^ Qub^Q^if^m'^ 

^mp ^mir^ pmuu^t sririuio Qmirmmif. 

u3^ ibL^ip \Silmifipps^ Qs^io^pBiirir, 

^m/Sj(k «&0 Siuir&^m mq^^l (BJirSppirif. ^uQuir(t^^ 
j®ai 0 i 0 aifujs? ^fksp^mirsmr ^dssrmQ^ik ^bsjt^ 
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Sn^irmitimuj Quipuif.uLjd(^ : ^€^[r 

jstfs^uuuuiLL^irif^ QtUfisQiumpmiu 

mpp ubtrmrmirm^m ^BHiUfrm^Lh e^6mirip!rir<3sm, iBp^frtstp^Qjd 
i9jrSp^ Qup S(j^ihp iMwmrQ3W<9s^L^<5k uifis^(y^ih istLLjii mp 

uiLl^^, i^mub^urnuu Qup(j^if » ^ gfnkmmi.^ 

^JimfL^irSUpiTiSp QpjS^f^ UU^^ULf (ip£5L/5^ffl|L-6W 

QsiMi9fliL^Q6oQiu Sei>mireOih pikQi i^sssflp 
mibpwir* ^mmw&ip^eo ^ pmuu^mir 

1856“«^ifi QufrJum ’’ ^rmp ^SifliuSm \^AQpis9<m 

QuS<so jS!jQuirw,(^^iGrrefr tS^s^SuS^ ^ufrp^QiuirajjriTs 

^i357g (y^sk£^ pmQ ^ 0 ^/ 2 ^/r/r* pSoHmui. 

Qumr&mr u^mriM * tSmmi ed€mL^6k 

^ii-imm&ii!r^frd$oii9io ^^fiiuirfr^ SiijiE^^uu!1.u.itit. ^sujy*^ ^jxiriuS^S 
Qu(^ijiuir^th ^i&fren p^QeoQiu tbrnu^Guppm, MpSp mmifi 
i3jr^iE}<sfkfS6rr nbL^p^ j)j6nir<3S(^i(^ 

LjtSSiLif. wiipirir* ^^(B^ssQ&r ^©0 (?ai&ii) utripptrir* 

Qi^irtiSm Qufr0LLQ Q€ijSsi)a9<dl(^!i^ ^soQd Q^sirm^iMirj^ Qp^iSilL 
(—J 5 P« ^<5!kQ^efr tSjr&p^ Qupp 

siraisiki^i^ ^jnriuJ^S <a=nSoO erpuiLL^^L^m ^pp(^ pdsiim 

snr^ SiiutBi<^uuiL.L^frir. ^uLj^iu ^irirdji^Q ^irdsomiu iBf^^p 
mL^^p^L^m 0L^p^ QJiipfri^ Lctj^iiQfimp Qf^iroj ssmQ mpup 
Opfrmupirili Q!aj^(D($oQiu ^piipiri, 

^ifirdji=-Qs^m m^umuJp ^rQ^mmibir^i sh-j^itSL^p^p 
^a?zr^ iBm^irjr ^ir[nu<3^Qii9m eS^aira gsai? iBm^wmpp pp^m 
Qpih pp^euQpui i9p^pmiQaim^thf ^mir^ Quir^m 

seSek 0 D 0 )<ss^ SppT/ipp^(£l0i^ wWssm t3miri}8dr '.iSi^mirpm 
i3pipQpmjj}ihp tSirsumrujLe^ irit^Q ^irdsoSm qppio p^mjiws' 
^(T^ip^m ^frjrmrLLirs i3m€SL^(^i^ 

<^<30ULonrs ^jjSqj Qp^UlLl^^ iSm^tutr^irs^. wpp 

i9jrSp^Qupp 6fl00/r<s3fl4fg)(5i0Lib @a/ 0 i 0 iL g &0 sSp^iuir&ili 
a-OT®. ^^(Bi3^pp<ssiQi (uirsijtii LJi8Q^irp&Jsru9<oir miruS&oiTTS 

«gya?<50/rt£)A >smflp QpmpojirQeiiQiU ^jSiUuuLLL^pirp&Sl€ir ^mjr^ 
jijuirjj' t-fp^ s^iLupmp ibm(^ ^Qp^i &fnl.QQmpm^ 
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QpsSiuLDirs^ Qmuu Optri^imu 

iLjih^ ^^Quiti^Qm tBsk^irirp^pi^th QpitL^ff 

muiLfii uprS} ^arr iDi^iufru 

Lj&mLfii Q^irQppm^ ^mm 

s e/saf? £j(p u/rzi « 

^QLJiTisi.<ssffSd ^(T^di^iiQuirQ^S3 ^€sflti(S^!r(5i(f)m mdsittsjfkm^'u 
up^iu ^irirtij^Ssm (bL^p^Mithpiri^ \si^pjS^<mj0 Qufr^m 
fS&fIsk gjp(^)« suirpp^fk ^mir^ ^enmii Q3^€kp^.-^^ ^ 
mirq^^p ^mLnp^ ^pSQsir^(B Quit (T^& yra&Sm 

Quf^^iss Siuei> i^mrmm^ €Tik0i)ntwp£iiS(^iM <S[rLLL^,i^ir. 

QppeSISo ^^m^rpiJb mwtijimeSm umrLfs^ ^m^tunmu 

uiLl^^. (yj<^^iw^(sSim PIUS'S p^^QiSifQoj mtriLjimeSm SiufriSm 

0 /n psmmib^ (ipp&Sliu (^mT{E]S^a(^fi '^wjFesmiM ^/Stuu 

■uiLl^M* mi(nLjS<m (^lLis^P(^im fjp€iiS{EJSisfBm\ 

wfrimQeiim smrQ Qpeosfm^orr: m'mmipppw 

ii3(7^ipQufr^i^iih mmtmQojedirio ^jSiu 

<3SiriLL^<^i. n^ptrirmrmir<3S Mjrm, 

lSlLl^it i&rm^ <5?0jsk‘L-/rf •.. . 0 ® ^sjjr ^eos/k^ss^Seir ^^mifi^Qmp 
Qpdrjjjii^ 0 ® (^mpujs ^mpQmpOpmj)}m (ST®p^d fSsirtLif. 
^ir» p(SsB(i9iuio i^Qi? rnddfsoini 

^uj^mpmp ^m^mpp iS^u9&B(^dsQ€U6!mQ 

Quams t3SML^.!rir> 

(LpaQiULDffs mnriLjuQuir^m&^Lj upjStumm Qm(^mwm 

^€iipjS^ udJ^s ^ pimp 

Q £ 0 sari; <5^0^uLiLL® 0 / 0 © 6 ir 0 >r« : 

gpi&Dd? mtrppmp Ss^Siu Qu0muMi9So QmrirefSinm^^ 

^0 ^{ 0 (g 5 ir<s 2 jfl« 0 £i utkc^ 

<oT0p^i QiSirmn^ffirsm, «^@)<^ iSm^irjr p^d(^iii g&af?«0£is 
^m<ofr Qpiru-ftmu ^rQp^s «$/ril.i^£U e8<sip.ujp^ei> ^^snirps 
p^SQoj Spi^ Sm'fmQpj;}}^ ^wjr^ — tSm^irip ^ppfiipp 
^<^0 Qfidr S^0fr(S^MmB^mL^Qiu ^0^p gi&flu9&sr ^luiomuu 
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^tstfl <srmu^ iBir^!r&-mtrm Qqj&Bqj0L£) 

Sj3s/ ^<S6yrt5?0jfl(g)^ ^jdulLl^ ^ fsrmjjii fS mih^rrJ 

^€F* ^(dSiQjrmrikserr u!rm^<s^ €r6kj)^ 

^ 0 puuil.L^ 63 r. ” qfi^Siu S00!T<oS 

^(sJlmSi^MiksQ<sfr^edwUh ^S$os^^ Q^frmri^^im 

©ai-OT®0i£j6w-ji; ^iTiriu^S^iSffleS^ii^ miQdsuuil^L-.^, m'mQ&i 
^&iHQsTmr(Ei^m mmrmrpp uam^sm 0r0irp nr i 

pin mmSL^uuiL®, ^eSmoJU QuireoQoj ^^Mm!r<su 

uirm(SQj0m(Sih 0«5!f/rs)7<sa)« m^uirmuuLLL^^, ^SsO 

Q<si) fifl(?<5FS^ ^(UikLj0Sm ^■'do0Sm'\ . 

QdP(^^/r^. j^jmsv ujroju upfrirppiufrmti 

mirmp^mr ^smrsQ6rr(k60fni pta^ s^LBiSdsi) ' 
0 s<s£<s 3 fldrj^ e^0oS Osirmu^^d^ih* 0B^Qa/r(5 \0S^ij} ^0 

Q^^s^ihru^Qeo ^[upjjaih ^i^uLjs&Ssir 0r€mmfldms ^fip ^dsoSmr 
mmuLj®ui. pmriss^ifu uM'uiSlmriS^ ^Qisd^fr^ .Qu[r 06 rr' 
^mmp iSps^ss efftli— j^tjpmi^Sim ^dsoseir Q^Pi^^jihQuir^ ^u 
Qufr 06 fr QLB^mS(i^Lbrr< 3 s ^®€u^@B0,i^ Qmpm.jSaJmp ^mriredirii^ 
Sp'SSs ^dso ^uj'i'SBp^So ^iT^® wm^ss suswr®, ^syOoiir^^^/ii 
ujfrmrp^dr ^iiQQ 3 jr 0 pmi^0uiSL^p^p0 §j0i^p(^m 

S/Ss^ il^m® ■ Q'<swAi<f0m0m, 

^p^isf-unam j^dso^mr 

0 ^&sd 5 O^&r srreurjjyihj ^<5»a=tfSS 

OffLLu.^sm (oT<dr^Lo 3 k,puu®w* ^mp/S€S0fi^ \g)^ 

0TSjaJ!r(^<ssr^ mmp QamS tSipmp^, @i^?HLiiszjf?i-iS0/5j5i7 fbiimm' 
^(smL^iijtli ^(sJliQjrmrfk^Qsjr^eoirth ^^l^Qoj ^0 mirmp^mr 
uy!r<3sQsis <siik^0is QBi^®Q]LD^ j^th^ mwemui upfrif pp ^djicLj 

Q&w<mis^0^^ Qmmf®Qmdrj^u^ (yypS^i^ mcQs^uut^ ^^p 

luirmpimpp pfrdr tsQartii^ ibrih ®rai<sM/rjj/ ^lEiS 

S0ih^ 0iBiU0sr6i}mjr ^0 uptrirpp ojirmih SaJ€i9p^ ^0c5?«« 
sk,®ih €Tmj^ QppeSlio ^m^pptriram. luiki 
^Q}if<ss0}r Sfril.i^aj uiB(S&^!rp&ffM0Jl^eo ^^u€i)p^p0 
^0iip(Suir^£}jii(s3arthLi upnrifpp luirmp^m pmmumtuQiu Qtssir^ik' 
if 0 d 9 p^ €rdrj)} QLDpQ^irsrrwuuiZL^^. ^^>3s<siB0O ^irmr® mmm 
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(stcttjh ufrir^Q^irtlt^ u^rrir ^.[r<smQ 

u.[rm]^<3^®ih, (SUfTiL^ss&Sii) Qf^iLt^dsOS^ iJ^iLOQiM 

^®£i5. ^irp/Sio ^(sS ^Ssoserr ^jr^L^iros^ ^umsmtu^ 

€rfEt(^Lh <Siufri9 p^Q^uup!rei> Sm-iliJi .oJiruLip ' pmmihmfuu Qup 

(SojmrQQuie^jijii^ ^m<siu!r<k> ^eyf? ^Ssosew QfbLLiJSsi^m^srrwsQm 
ujrmi QojmrQQLB^^th ^00 iBm 

mi S<si> Q^!rpdssr^<sS<m uiu^s g&aff? ^dso^m (^^ssSs0<se(rir^p 
pir€3fl0iim QeiimrQQ(M(dr^ (^mCSmy (S&rA^ 

upiri ppLhT<s ^(r^^sQ<Sii<mr®Qub<m^ ^iiSpj}}^ ^<3P^(kmL-,pmp 
Ssijip^ Qpi^iuirtiiio S^t^nresfJssrr 

^^ LBiTximQmjid^^ iSojip^ Q^ijpiri, ^mi lEim^-irir 
^sriruj^iQ^Gh' psi^p^ GiiipQujrQ^^ ufrjrQi^ ’’ (STmumi s^® 

iSis^pp &§sllLl^ ^^isQsSsrru iBrn^ih uiflQs^ir^ ppjri, ^^rntr® 
<g?06W"<sSfyr <57®;^^, ^m<smp LDpQ(^m/S^mr maip^y 
/Sio ^0 LSmm(^€Smtu pL^<iQ<3^dj^y ^mpp ^iJ2.Qjrmj)i} S^p 
UbpQqffQ^ 5r-0(3yf?^ g&0 iSmmQ^isS ^ 6mL^UU®€ii^ p 

uirjrQiL^ ^^ii9m ^!rtii}i^&m!r(^tjb, . £/ul1l- 

^Q^eSismr sihiSip &r(^<5fr®uwmp qpt^ojpp Li:^<omL^€i>fk^sirm<sSSii^ 
QtaDp/St^p^S^th mpuL-^i53k^®Lib <5T6k£v LD/rc56n)Qa/^ ’V dS'sak/^riT* 
LSmm(^eQLLjLhy ^irihpuLj(Si)Qpiii ^ €ruQuir(t^^ih 

<s^iiux£j/r«Gp®i ^0««0LD/r;®6Or^^ ^m<si} QjrLBUuiif. (afputL® ic/rjj/ 
dBL^fk<3SeS69(7^fi^ iSmmn'ihp ^Ssos^tr uireQi^ 

^mfTL^fri^ Qlb^im uir<sijih tSmi^eOihj iSirmpui^eo^ 

^jrmr®!i e^iiuu^ir^QeJ ^(i^<s8mpmp &^mrii^. ^wiLu^^i. 
^msaS^&o iSmtSiriip «gy§50«<sir 0 j2/i«^i£5w m^mu.^ QpasifI 

mirQp^. Qw^lti smri5QajiSi>fr€i) ^oJw^sejfBm ^dsi)m<siim 

tS^iuSek m^urnuu QupjS(t^i5^ Cmmr®Q mm ^n'^iBppwi* 
(ormrCSoi ^dsOtserr iSm^irip ^dsomsirir^ppiresflQ^s^ Qmmr® 

Qmmj)j m'®p^’i sh^jiS^i. ^pmmw& Sqi^ip ^<S65(T^pmp eSl<^ 
i^iresBrn^sk ^uLisQafrmerreSedSsi^^ ^mi ^pip L9p(^pirm 
dSm^nrmp \jij^s<orr uiBQ3^frpSmu9^id S^iBsmuutL® 

QuQ^mm ^msTSTULitLi^^rn Q^imssBuSeO Q qj^W6^lL,^ 

mmp e90i^ir<ssBd0p ^SSiUjrff^ 600/5^ 

(ormueji ^mp S^tSppwi* ^m tSm^amp ^dsomdsn ^pup^ 
133 
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Q^ij^ Jilmm pisS s^miuQtu Qup^^sQmaf 

Qp^k^ihj ^6S ^dsOfS^u Quit eoQo] Quir0isrr^mfl€k iSjsg Qunr^iM 
Quw^ 0ir^U(5dmii, Q^!rLLL^ (^peQuusijpmp ^mL^Qmp 
jiiijb tssiril-i^^i^ &rmQm LLfTii^Q&jSo^^ SppiTfipii ^dssrmjrf r 
§iUL]sQ<3S!rmmuutl.L^^^ ^qjit Q^ojp Qu^p 

Smtuu Quirp/Si^fmeir, ^pm uaj^<3sp pp^ff&oua 
QairmrQ ^uJ60tGirQ^(^i(^<^ ^fMn^fnrLtf ^/mSpii qfipSmoipmp 
t^UiQpmL^iu Biir^issi^aSi^ mpuil,u. ubtr j^p&o 
&dstr S^d(^imi35fr^y LBfrimQ^ijdo ” . Qu£(uir0d(^ iBwih mm j^ii 
&L^mLBuuLLif.0<iSQ(ifffUi mekj)} Qs^ireow^ iSm^siuiTiSir^, 
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^JTSi II vs If 

?ri^or ?il: 5T»jirr: 

^ssjf ^fJTr^ »Tg<fr ^flsctr i 

%5ftqclT ff5r^ f^tcffT^R: II <; l| 
®fi l5r^is^^Ji?5[i!Tr?5grs5i- 

m {%^r3: ii ^ ii 
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^fefT?i^^T5ri f^cfliir? sr^i^grqrf^^ il 

BY 

SANSKRIT DEPARTMENT 
(Annamalai University) 

3ipJT[2{wi)7t^€ir3gmw’fqr€f^ qrs^rsii fq^r^sr: ii i \\ 

3iq ^qras i 

arfqqqqfq^Rr >iTJR%gqq!: ll ii 

qq q^^qfqf ?Ti55q;q q;^ ^qiqiRqfl^qqi^qqt^^qjq; i 
qqf^qlqfqq^ ^fqqlqq?q: qr5§?!i)sf%qff n ^ n 

srra^lqjqjqqi^ q^T q^pq: I 

3fr^?5T qjqf qRqRT fqsiTiar^T ^qrqqwR ii«ii 

^qf qR qjqlqqf ^srqiji^sqi^fefl^qV 
oTtqMqNRqi’^q^ m qs^^iirr^qr i 
* ^TSTT ^ ^ ^ 

fq?JTi^^^ oq^qqq^ii ^i%Rr^q^q; ii ii 
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qcJiri ’^'^1 ^ ^ 

55E?| f^qOTtqJTS^^IfiJ; 
fRlteR fJTl^gr 3^^ II \3 II 

3fT^r5?f*TNf^'T?p|?ffs[|la’- 

II II 

3?ig:'?t3f:q\sq Tlr*^Pnn^^ # i 

# ^wr: II ^ ii 

5f# g*l3TrRt 5i;iT»j|^|qRT 

q? S'SSB^RT ^5!Rr3; I 

^ir^3%Rf 5RRi 

RfTTr?? fl?ir 

^1 mg: I 

1^: ?il»ir ^ pisll 

5rRr 3?rrr^q II li 
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?5F^ 2}: ^i^Tf ^TIcfT =^r|oiFfl^ I 
T^f^% ^ «{?tq^; ^fgaiRT sgJTffw: 

\o 

?fRW5?T%: II H II 
sl^JTrq g3[[?5f^r | 

f^^*rrfq^r% fq?55r: ?=rw 3qrrf^^’3; ii \\ ii 

?fJTr: qqiR?? i 

’TtqkqroftqRq^^gq ^r%q^r I 

=riT^^r|ifcit qrfgq^f^#r?el II ll 



134 


II 4r II 

^?igqiTDl{^^jf^3[qf f'^1^ f^^3[%rf^^HT ^IR?- 

^%i5TO?lR?IRRn(inq|%giT|rgqRT gfs^fff5?#fri^^^^TfT^ 
H^fiTR ^irf^^ir^ JTtosrg^Ji^qrf^ •T^iif^fi’TrrJi i 

BY 

Pandit S. RAMASUBBA SASTRI 
mi Rtf^^B35r?i^ 

I^^RT 5i\riR | 

qai 

?ilsq iTif'^rfr^: ii { \\ 

Ef^R srgw; ?rre?qiTR;q^ I 

3?TO >75 ^RT ^l^nunql: 

T%=^ g[RrFll^5?r\H^ || |1 

^^qoi ^ gifg wr^- 

f qk I 

^sri e?^fe'^^55:Rr?fi)RliTrR|ko5^ i 

k^ET^ k*Tk ^RR# II ^ II 
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^rlsTJTcrrfft^^j ’iW S^r i 
ci^qrpT 

^S5is^??fw^^fgqfr4t ?Tfjf!3rjni?rr^JT| li « li 

??r?2?^WW JTiTJJiqfzl I 

qsg5g[<j^?jf^jqfr^^s^ ^ q^T sflf^prf^ctM^i: H H ti 

^r^3qr5[«fr3 ^isn ii H ii 

^^3 ^^3 w ^rfqqsi^^^sq 
5Tqg r%in?I^^ ^Rq^g6[ 1 

51^3 3fqg I 

51^3 \m m^r^q ^q; ii ^ n 




II li 

sTTOimi ?:r3rr srwitTJRr^ 

^fsJTf I5[i?iw srfw^jfTferl g'Prfqrcrr JTf oSrtr^fKrm^r 

BY 

V. K. SESHADRIACHARYA, Siromani & Vidvan. 
iTR^g qgcfl ^ m fJTfl5^ 

?[5 i^ 

R[fg# II { II 

# Efm ^q|q% 

R^qq qfqqi® ^r^qr^qfiT^ |1 ^ (I 

q: fq|goiq^!4fg?rfJTRc}T 

ll^qfq qf^^qrqgfe^: g^r | 

fH qqrqiqqq |l: 

5ftqi^?q3qw3Jt7^?f’=q[4l ii \ \\ 

r% qjiq oq?qfa[gR 5rq# 3j;q;q3%cqi\ 

Kk qfqqipqi^Hql^lq %q1q| i 
pif^ i5T|qfqoftcf|4 ^r^nr ^i^stomitil 

qqg 9|: II a II 



^STS^Tc^^ qf^?TSftf^Iiai*3rV^at ^JTfq%g 

BY 

Pandit K. SRINIVASACHARI 

f??iif^rf^ 5^iT?|f’?i II ? II 

^fgqq: I 

{^rr?5^^=^%^eS0ip}T^Rf^q. 

sa 

5T^^g i^5TS?| qf?5qq^ ^llqjr55»J, || R || 

:i fsr; | 

^l| «iq II \ II 

gjwiirqt I 

2i#ift?ir55q f^q q| li » n 


q I *fqR^ 71552# 51% «?q?^ # i 

jcqrf^ ^Jfq^q^qi 1 II II 



f^JTk f^srr^q II ^ ii 

®ir =? i 

^^rit t^ifB^t 2if2i II o II 

^f?k 5T5(?T *iKcfg4t «?r%: II II 

ik 55g?2ioon;il%f|^Ti 
=^55k 

?ftprR?T 3^3 R^ra^ifrr fi^: ii ^ ii 

^Sq5?ig^fti^?5Tqtsqgq^q^R^%q?^q cl^q j 



II II 


II II 

*ir^Fcf#55^^: fioft 

52IT^5^ ¥I5|^ 1 3n=^rq^og1 qf| — ‘ ^\^ ^rJIr-qf^rcII 

’ 1 # I |t4#«jiTroTr i Pti^- 

’Tr'ir sTfi^ir ^q^foftJTrrr^i^^ i ^igr ^^r- 

Jir^TrakT ^SRT »ir^r i api^r *i[^r i 

’rr^r'rRnoi^ ^m i g??! 1 1 fl 

5^12^: mm 14 ^^ sPT^fTIof: ^5g<T[3[^t 1 

33fr[^ §%?i:JTfWFq I ^ f^;cfqf4 ^sf ^ricr: fw m 

I q[5^rf4?fJTfJT=^tn$fTr: l 2|SII|: 5fI^Tgt'7rg[rt- 

f^?q ^v. m- i ^ #^>Fg 

I: ^lirnr |f^ I fg^Fq^qf^f qfgqr5[qf4 I 

^ ll^Roq^qf^W^— 5Ff^ f^S^R: 

^ qfq'sq^fif^, 5iq^ ^ qi| I 

5q?rf-3Tq| ^si gg^qfRqq qfrFqf^ 1 sii^qiRr^=qftoT ^ qg^q: 

W% I qiR fl=qR: ?rgRqq%rfq%g Ri^q^- 

g;?!q5gf^Rq5?!#qri^%g ^ 3i-qqFqRq5t% ^i\ 

I ^ ^g gTfisqq^cr I ^ %q^q?qRq^=qr? 
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m qfw wl^ftqqlwWgroftEH^^: 

f^wgqrf^^ww I «Rfllw wiwkwr, ^r^r^iwswigl^fq 

«Fiw»?rwr 3T¥wf{wlwr, ci^qR^w gw ’Tr?cr^5?rww^w 5 # g^srqirrf^ 1 
%w^ w5wrqfaqfgwjr sr^wr: ^qfswr gwiw^g i i^dtwwR qfe- 
wR^w^a I Iw uRa^rwrw^ftife^RWffw 1 gw: gw: qwf^wwr- 
wr^ fwsrrakmifg sfwwrglcwgwwfal; ?iigwfwrw[ 1 
q^g^?a^w: gl qfea w^qRjwrwwsi qu’i^wwrwwfwwwr^wtw^wrwjg- 
if;g55w^ wrfwra i%^wfa 1 wrwrara^wRWRigqwsdalw #EfW¥r[%% 
m wi#^ a=s^¥iw^Rg; WTl 1 qi«fRww%'^wi^% a^f^'^w qs^w 
wnriow wa^ ifa a^fws^itw^ 1 ^m^ t jwiwiwg; 1 
3Tfq “w e^iafw^ii fwww ggifa siiaiw ^ =w *if% aww^ 1 srFft^^rqi- 
5:i55Wg aiaia: sfi^srai^Ra^ww^w; fw?iifw^ Wfw^ 1 3!rww1fag?5W5- 
m ^w: af|?tfwa5^rt?fiwi[wt fw^a t ft w|Wf aqalwawr iffa- 
wwlwrwT 3ifq fw^Jiftw: w ^w ajori: *Twftf 1 r%r ggifa dwwmfa 
s^oRsftar a^iafwlw wr^wl^ ftwkfwl qrli^ l a^w awr^fwa 
ftftftw a^iafwsrifwwi I 

m ?ffT afiafw?Tr^;w: g^gw^ I «jgwf ftgf; 
ftgflar i awift— ^wa~^a% 3 ?R^iw: 
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?IfI srfq %r- 

3%H: ffg Sf: 5^^^: 31W^, I ^I^rr 3 

(0 q^r: (=1) w 

{\) fq^^TO ^ zmbii # («) ?i§|[^ 

^ {^) jjsir qir»=qRr|^Rrq: g^qqR^ 

I %Rtsf^ ^^^‘. ?fRf|^r[ I m‘- Ti^rl^fr: ^g%3: 

mt mi *iqc!f m‘. rrt q^ q^^iRqr^X 

’^^^iT^f^qfqRqF^I^ I f^^If JTqRqiT^r ff fqf^cf: 

5%oi w ^ qrq i ^ f q^cwq^r^^r? i 

?{^ ^ Sf}^ 5^[ ^?JT | g^qrfj^ ^%g ^w- 

^|q m ^?ii5q^^5?i # i m q^ffi?iiq«rRrJT?ii^cr 

#q^q?r; i 

^qf ^qf5[siq^?r qj^^g r^^rqjmRxq f^qi 

5[^ sTf-RH^ ?i?r^TrqJTJiq^ i ^-lisg^oji^q^- 
q^-‘ f q|a[f^^ 2%^% I ci^ f^^q^^sRt mioTi mf^- 
?r^cjr qg;g: i f 5(JTq5^q q^jg ^;fe^qt wfnorr- 

5i[rR,^R3q: iR I ?i f m m qr?r jgw- 

qg;g: i graoir qqq?q: ^ ^ qfeg: qr 

sgsicfrfq^ I ’ qrgqqqq: gr m ^qi^iq ^rrfrqqrqra i 

^sfq %Te: q q R^q qsRg: i ^sf^ qgqi: qqf^qr q^q^q^q i 

5[T5fr qrf qgqqgq^f?! ^qRq?o?ii g %c[^ g^qr^xq tqsr^ i 
3i;^ ig 9[q^~‘ gq q®^q5: q^lq Rifqqisqlfq |tqr^ qr^q^qq; i 
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iTMrfq w ’ i 

^F^F: ®r5fr3ig|; Sf^F’^FFi^F^lg €5155^^^ f|^F?oq% 

fH^F5Ff%i%=^^ TFFJ^ 3ir« I € it^^^F^FFcr^Fj 5i5F5q m ^ ^5FF>JrY^ i 
^ d^F=?F5rFg2^|; ?r|?F^Ic!^Y ^Fi% 5[?r: 5r?F^ TO; SF^F «FFgf?g ’ 
#1 m: iFF^ JF srreqFSF m *ff%t^^ mf^ 

5F?i1jT: I ^gF: ?F5FF^: ®FF^F^ I ®F^ ?t5F^?IF 

?F3F3f^^^ iftSFf^ 5§iT=5s| 1 

S^F^F^k'IJTF ?|5FFJF: g^I^^FF^ ^FF^Fq; «F>Fdg^^2F; 1 ST^ ^ 

?F^?FF^^^ ^*3^ I ^ mm-m ^f r%f^: 

d ^ F[F5FF?FfTF^F: ^^f5F?F?^zF3?TftoF g|%2F: ^^i 

srdtir: I f% SF|JIF->T^I**T#FF ^^FF^T: ?#^|;cFqR=gqF f?!- 

f^|Ff%^ g^^cF I g^ft^FF: 5FiT?nsFEn?F^ %R: WRlf^ 

RF=^^FJTFg: I 2F?F| TOF^Ft- '^i^TFf^Tg^cF^ # fF# \ # I 
c!Fg??FWg%t^Scq(^JT?Tr^FRgFTOF^ iFF^fRJSir: iJ^q[- 

^ I qF^R^FFfoTiFl^^?} gg|;a!F^ JT^r[TSFFf%R %^T?cF: ^3 
?F5F^2F^SFF^3 ^^^F: ^FS^F^ I ^FTOF: 

3F?F^ir: cFFJT^5FR^ 1 

?T^3FfflmiY?r: Fr?^5FFfF'JTF’^%'JrF^ ^Fl^^F^i FFTOFY ^^T- 
^IFRIi: I ?^FS3FF^^: %Ff^q^F?gfFFf^^F^iF qlfgcFFfl: 03F- 

^Tg EFSlq^ I FF5FFFTO W^^FFg; %fe JFRfI#^; 

^gFr^g; I JFF^rFFf^SFFOFFSlH W ^ SF^IF SFF^Ftg: gsFF ^^qfl^ZF^r ^ 
ffT^F: r^m- 3{F0FF^HJFqij!=qfR^ ^ Yfafl^qF? fmkw. ^FSiqFF^F- 
T%5F^^Jl5RF0F3?^?i^ ^q^Ff^cF t 
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?ffr^ 3TgjiRf?rr^?r^%^crrJiT craftJT- 

wr ^ ^fTR^i^ci I i^j£rf%fir-§?»TRd!4 3^rcf4 ^sih f% 


lisftjll 

V. K. SESHADRIACHARYA. Vidvan: Siromani. 

qrrmff^ i 

SJJ 

55^4!5?i55?Ti^^q?rf5i: !#r^^ ii ’ 

ND 

zisir f^t- 

ND ' ■ 

»tIJT;5W^m«l'^qfr[5rq#f ^q; I 

fRr^^: f fgftrqsir ‘ ^ 
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?f»=J?q ff^ %][— - 

ari^rH^f: iRSp^rf^^c?! sf^irf 

iRra=q5^Ji I ‘ 3p^ iif^sri^jft: ’ jt?5!|- 

%RT sr^'tTOf^ (w «Tr?r?^, R 

^strswRr ; w?r^) ff^ sg^p^ir 

*?[MRc^5T »Tgf^ 1 ^m- 

| ai^q ‘ 2^1 ’ fi% | 

Rcit^ I 3Tlf^f% 

^RrRrf^f ^Tq% i ‘ i:«3JT|JTRF^ ’ qdt^F^^rq?rfr- 

g^qqqr^ ; w ‘ iF^qq^ ’ ‘ ’ |f^ 

RR^rq^r^ ^FsiRiq i §^f?sicr^jr ‘ 55 ^ 

qrq»^| R ^raqr^^’ i 

ga?r ^— 

‘ f ^R^q^q §[4 1 

■o 

Rf:q fR^ ^ Ifesg^ q ’ ll 

# I STR^^^Rf Zi8if qMOTRri^qri[qq^f%g^rqr ^i%R[- 
r ^rqj^afRrfRcrqr qf^qr^l qqf^, m § 5 %- 
?5nqr^^ig5n^^MqoT^gg2?r fcf^qriRgqr r r 1 

‘ ^ iR^qorsqR^qqqR: RfR » |f^ ;qf^. 

RffRRqqq^^qRr^q^^ qq>r(kRqRkq|^qf^Sqqf;f!?f ^,^ fRR^RR 

|fR qRjSRR; t RR RR ‘ Rfl iR^qq^q ^i’^qRRRR RIRRRqqi 
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’ ^ 3 ‘ II ^ I crsir=^ 

SElkp: I 

gS^rilL PftSI^ 5fRSI5^ IT3(?|[li W; 

^"i^ii irsrmk ga[fg I ^ aw w- 

wmw w^w!?rwwRmr i^w iiar^fiiwk^r^ aw 

asawT iiawfwf w^t a i a^wRiaw^wRwiR^awwTO^a ?ra- 
■RRl srri^— 

‘ 2!r^5i?w^f^ fr?k OTmrkj i 

vs 'O 

^r ai^paf^RrRaw^raawrfq wr ’ ii iRi i 

war #Rww ^awawr wr^ra^ wawsawflf, awr sriwi 
w ^m^, fwqwr^la ww^a^r^Riak i mmm 

^kfw^55q?q sff?qf^, 1^4 I war ^wwa- 

^asRR^w^M:, awr fiaifa RwifiiafiaR^^w^jgr: i wwi w 
kwf i5?rw\sk iJife^awT |^kww?WRrwra ^w^- 

^of %wfw ww^arwia, 1%:^ kawa^^?wr fwiR^^ijawf wwwr, ^cw 
fraM^ii^^a^a^aawr waif^^^aw^i^afRgRi ij^wRk kwwrii^ 
wws^w^ I 

^k^wiiftwfWfRa: w»i[fwiiftw inak^w ^wwa^^a wf^ii^- 
wl^a faw; ‘ a ’ |?aikar i ‘ a rr^^wr wi^qr^ ’ lfw w wa- 
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I ‘ 3?^^ f| q?i^: ’ 3iqT^qr2i«?r f?qr}tf*i5ffq- 

^q^qM^r5ii3'T'?fqr 

^RMqR^% qr%q[?T^ l^qq^qq; i ‘?rl f q^q: q^qf^’ ‘ 
fqfq'^q?!^ ’ iRi^fq^r q^^^qrqr f^^qfiq^q sflq^q 9i%^^rqt f^^- 
qR^lTqr ^qrqif^qj^^RpqR qrfqq'^q^ i ^r^q 

qqqq^q^q fq^Rq^g^ ei^qfqqjRi^q I ^ql: fo^sqrqq?- 

iqrqqa[^qffq gitqf^qjRiiqqif^ i ^#?fq i 

‘ qqi q i^q^ sq^qi q^sq^ISqiR^: | 

^qqiFfRf ?RqRqq: ^q^ qqr ii 

q^^qRqj^if^ql q ! 
q>?l fq: ii 

qqr |q 5 <pqqRq^qRq^ jjoq: i 

qqSRq;^ ^ 5l^?| fq^r i^qRqql ^ ^ ’ II ffq I 

‘I^RrfqqRR q^sP^5q%%n<^’ lfq ^rr gic^qi^^sqtqr- 
qf^ fq^qRR 5iRq^^iR^oqi%qq, q g;?qfqf?^ R^qi^q^qq^Rq^q 

w^qjT^nq q^qqff^ i qrq^— f^fq? qq^q^q qRqq ? ^q fq^qqq i 
®fiq ^s'Rfr^: I q€tq^q;iqrgqq^; ; fqRqq^q q^q*qqr- 
fqRi^qrqiliqroiRqqqqsq: 1 ‘q |Rrf^fqf!3#qffliR!^q 

q|:irqRFq^qT{%?q q^fR m^'. l ?I-^^q5qqf^q%q qqi??Rq 

Na ■ ■ , Nffl 'VO ■ 

q^qqsq?q[q; i ‘ q ^ qqq^^ Rrq: qqq^ l 

qi\qfqq^rq^qfq’EqT^t^qr?rq ?R5^q% qsfqRrfqqq^fqsqqii^ i 
qiq^qj^DRRR ^rr qq5r?r: i q^t^ q q^#: i qqr qq^RqRT 
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q5[5li?r; «|5Rfte:, Jf M 

^f55JTr^sirfq?f ; qrg ^ft=^' 

i q ^ gmr i ^r =^1:— 

‘ qsij ^ 3^5#-^qf%r?^r3?TRcr: I 

^qqq^^^qfqf^ ’ II I 

=3[f§^?gI^f^WTl: R52I^5gT3ffd%^g[^fg*lfiT«r I 

K ?r#=g: I I 5r^^5?rrqT ^^rlgg- 

o^q ?fwrfq ^ri^ir 1l?2j?i’=5r?^mrgr- 

1 Rw^Mft^ssRT ^m\^ wsr?ra3 ; 

^qqqqir^^^q^q 

q^qfqut^^q^qqiqqjf^l^sf^ fRRf^^€r?qqcq^gq[ | ql^oj- 
W'T^g^^grf^^Rl'T^l^’f’TrsrR^gftqqqjgqr I 3H%k?cf^^?TR Tm- 

sifHOT^g^g[2S|ftfr?;qqqRq^f^q55qT^JT3jr^RI2lR’P3'?JHTraqiq 
W3??RH ^3— «i?[5Tgirf[^q sr^fi^or^qR^qj. 
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^g[: I 

gf^ I 

^tiJir?s^qmf§r ^ *?# gg'^^qrgq^sirg qfq- 

^ q^r^ci |i%: ’ ii ffe i 



$ fTOTT ^ 4m fr m 

BY 

Mrs. PADMASANI ARAVAMUTHACHARI 
Rashtra Bhasha Visarad 

sifJfwr^r it ^ it 154! i54! i! 

iT5cf 3Tf5Trar 1 1 iTRW^*^^ ^ m 

*T|F3?'? aw^ 351^ ar^ETFl ftf^ f45f ^ 

3|^^} ^^41 % ’J,55?r^ # I? ¥! I ( ITR^ 

f§*5f k ^ '3{qrt sflqjl t ^ 

f? JTff^^i ^r 5f3r iJTi^ ^ l^rr I i JT#«i1 % 

aqfqqfql q^ STgqtq q|! ^ ^fq;^ I ^4} 3q^r 

I I aqral^JT^ ^ROfl ^ ^ I ! |?I% 

3fRR, fl=^R 1 1 f%{4! |4 MrT 

I ^1 ?ir 1 

4 4f TRf I iftqt %=q:55f i!rf! 1 1 

m, |?i w 3^ qiTitgi I |4! 

arrJTlf^cI H3[ qpl irg 2lf! I % #qf St3f| ll 

qqj 4!5r 1 1 jji q5[q, 3s?f si^rfr # 

I 55IFif ^ iftql qjj f^^q 
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5riq it ^ I# sri^ift i “ ^ ^ 

” m mi m m (Corollary) 

i\ 1 1 T%^Fi # im^ ^ ^ 

^=gffr ^[(1 5fH qf^l I I f^?ft % 9TNR % 

fq^R ^ ^ f^=^R ft 

f^r qq ^qq | I 

pq^ % qm^ qf q ^ fqqRsql® 3?q # qqi§^ 1 1 

3?r^ sTTqiqqt # q^fqqrqq qqrq i) d) arr^qi® % sqf^ql ^ q^i®- 

qq q5T (obsession of the time spirit) ] ?cqq;q fqqR qj^l 

qqq 3i[i^ e it qfqj^ q| qjMgq^or ^t m i! sqrsir m~ 

1 1 |q qq qq I f% qq q^ % qjr^-^qi q # 
3 qqf q>l q^i qrq q;r ^\kmi =qrt^ i ^ ?fq^^ I ^ 
q^f q it ^ 3 ?ql ^ gqqr 1 1 q| ^ qqqr qtt f^qqfe |1I i qq1 
3qqt q^ qf^ i 5q?> qrq«^ q f?qr q|! 1 1 s^qf % gor 
^i fq^ g'q i qqi % ^q1 i qT q|q ^ 1 1 g^qi m 
aqgq^q qq q^f % q?l q qjq^sqq it 1 1 f q^ 

^qif^iqrq ^^qqi qqi q^rq^qq^q it ^qg q't^qi 1 1 qi ^ qq4 
qqqt m q|l i |q qrqqsqq ^ i%=qRqtt^ .3rr^&^ ^ 
=qrt^ mi ^qR aqt? q^rqj^ qfqqrg^q qJt i^qqt qs^qr i 

Rqrqr (wl) qsr ?Rq gqorqqrfffqrfq^ qqr qqk q ®ng^qi 
grq%ql t itt q^qr I i #qr q# qjrq^r^ ^ it ^jq I q?l 
^ q^ *ft gi ^qt qrfiq ^qq fq 

i f^®t || 1 1 3f[5}^ % RPT^f^T^ ^ ^ ^ g^<i) i i5^f5 q^i 
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^ ft m f ^ ^ it 

f|I I I «t 2lf 3121% t I I 

^ cR# 3?.W ai^( i^l^t ^ ft^ % ^ROT 3^fir ffl- 

% g[sii T^^ \ itJir ^rfi^ i 

1^ ^fiT ^ iflj || ^fsr^ ^^ ^ 2^9?? RRff 

1 1 %fk ^r ^fJT l^^r 1 1 |fe 

^ ^ ?|fir ^it ?ff1 ?|Jir ^ii ^ ^ 

4t JT^rsrt % ^dt w I h, ^ 

g?| ftjqr I, sf 5ft ^^t 5(t I, 55f% ^5t5 

R& 5pt f%5f w ^Jir| I, 5ft^ ^ ^ 5=^rf^5r EffR 

JT^ft I, fff I sfi^ ^ ^ ^ fR I5ff5fi^ 5^Rr m 

^ *R5r|5T f|f5 Rf1 ^5 3Ji^r ■# fV 1 1 ift 

^ TOf ^ 5f?*i f^^rm 1 1 f5f ^ fffRr 3^< 

^»ft ^ jRsa *ft it 5Rjgt 1 1 ^ 5ffT5ft i%r %i5 

I |fe-5f% R%-%iT k 3f;?5 ft 5fjjr =^rTi^ i N’t %*?} 
# 5fR^ % N ^5ft ^ 5f^55r ffiT I f5ftN f^rat 

^=^R «f;f^ 1 1 3T[5r Is Nr% fi? 3®!? ’t^sct 

sri*! it ite 1 1 iftit % *{rJT^l 

N’t N’T 5=s;ii it 1 1 

N5t f;iN 55ft R, iit^it % ’Tr’il ^ f^^Nr®r 
% qr ^ I [ 

5Tft 5ftq^ % it fff 5fWf 3frit 1 1 

^ ?5f% sftsTfiit ^ ^5 Witit ^ pTvf ftff ft^ 1 1 
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^ fffl (non-interchangeable) ^ W 

mm q|l mm m f?r fisq-^fq^r^r ^ m 

Mq 1^15 1, q| fHm irai 1 1 |?r% 5[iqj[ sr^ >i|1 

I % 35 q? %% fq^^q % t^qj PJ % 3 r 55 fq[ 

5TR q§cfr 1 |?T ^]^K^ w |%q5T%^ qjf^ qf^ ^jffqq, 

qR^q! (nursing) % aqsqj^qspffq (child psychology) 

'?R=^q 3 ir^ 1 1 

gar ^qR qfqj?i: ^ | :— 

(®r) qq, — ^??qiq qtd), (31) qf3f|f|r (intuition) 

(reason) (^) ^ (|) qrqqfqqRqy— -qqq 

3113(1 I 

^q ftqiq '|qr qjqTq q^55^qi5!r |3Tl |, qqy qf 

goT^q ^ q|! |3ir I | ^qqi it q|t qf i%qqj I ^ qyq^ 
qiT I t ¥ft # lipr fqwq % qfl i fctqi aqgfqq 

q|l dqr % ^ % (^ql-i^q) itji qi q^r qjqTqit ft qqjqi j 

3 ?q ^qtql q;r gtq fq?r fqw q^ qt sqqq t 'ij^, qqr 
qtqqi 1 1 feqq? t goy ^ vm it sqf^ ^ "iwk^qy ^ qgqqy qqq 
qit 1 1 fq goi gq% q?w ^5!q% qr^, qssk ark % q^w 
R5f % sftqq qqr ?fy?dt ^qit 1 1 m qq gor it 

m ^ q1 it ftey t qf qjfqy gfqqi^; t i %%q ^ % #. 

3 ?^ «Pl g'q ^qyq ^ f^qy 5 fy qqjqy | | 
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\ «|5f (intuition), (reason), 

'O 'O 

^ ^ ?r|fRiWr, f ^ 

H ^f^=5g;r, 25i![R§ff, 

(periodicity of sex-desire) (frequency of sex-desire) 

^ ST#. 3IRST?^ir ET#. 

(Propensity for propagation (Propensity for. self-pre- 

and protection of species). servation). 

f fT ^ k 30T if)-^ 

5rf% 5^^ 301 % ®f3HT? I 

=gif^ ! aiR ^55 iflqf ^ 

^RDT 1^5 355^1 % # I I ^^? 5 rcrr t# 

l#T^ 'jorkfsTT % ^ qs? # 3 ?q % ^ qsil 

# 1 1 l^rr m |j 

41 1 1 q# 1 % 1 p 

313^5^01 # its I ^ 3Tq4kPT^¥lR # 

RSRsr % <# q5?3f Rff^ I 41 # m srr^ it 

3 ri 3 f 4 ^ ^=qR m\ ?fRr^q? R 5 Rsii 4 913^55 | 1 wsi? 

sfqR srI i 313^1^ srrM^ % ?f5T#T riI # ^ #41 it 

IK Jfll It TO't I #41 it 4 # q?! I^rfqqs 
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I I ^ JTF^ 

^ c{5iq q[iT q^R *?5r =q[f|^ 

% ^ ^ qq ^m =qrfl^ i 

8 

#ql % ^itqq ^ 3^3^ q5[§5% qilsql ^ ql 

TOr I I 

qii=?qk^qr, — p 3 iq?«ir ^ 501! 

sif^iffl; si? =qrff^ I qf q^f^qr^F % ^ig^FF? qF?q^ 

?rr55^? ?|qr [ %fjT? 501^^1 srfiFi^l ?rqq ^f|? 
®Fq?Fs g^F 3 ?qi % ®r 3 ?^oTi^l q|l ^i^f =qFfl^ 1 ^ql ^1 ®Ff«i5% 
Mq?5[ 3q?T 5 ?if^R? 3 ?^^ q|^i #r i^ff ?^gF i 1 
^q1 ?F T%^TO S^qt % f^5F ^f^F =qF^ 1 

sftqq ^0—^0 ^FFoS g? ^fctf | I 1^1 STf^qT ^ 

#q ?F ^ fl?rq itcrr t cfsff i# srq^qr t # ^qr % ^ir^sr 

Ijof c{5iq ^ qiq % ?F?ql I 1 ^F^ ^F^ 5iqTq?l qf qf ^ % ^F^FiF 

srqq 3^?^ q|oft m\ sff^ qqj^ <5^01 1 1 

qri^q ^ ft ^ sFqqr 3R qT^s?q q^cF %qF I ^fl?F qlfq 

q|l t r ^ ^ ^ ^^-3^ql % f-s P qw ?1 5 tf q?dt 

1 1 % qFC^q ^ sit ^tof q i, ^ 3 ?q sftqq 

^ ?ql qfl d q?qF 1 ? |q qprjjorl % If ^f^qF ? ?Fq?q 

^ q? qFq I ^ ^q% IqqF 3?q ^f^I ^ ^ qi1 qrg 

qR q?^ I qqqF qF^ 2 ^ ^qlql ^ qMsq^^, f? i?? 
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t ^^fir % #^rpR, m ^ 

^ ^ ^ yt ^ sr^TRl ^ ^ 

>l^Og qj^r t ^ ^r 5^2? *IR i I ’T3'^*F^ 

^ ^ ir^'l i ^ % ^irgg^ ^ 
iM! 1 ‘ ?ii wr^r ^2ir ^rr tof t 
fHki 3^^ ^ f >>? 

^tsir % m ^ ^r ^ 'TRroT 

|;?q q fltft I m IRF^, ^2ij ^ q| sf? 30 g 

31511?^% §[1^1 3i^fRl ^Tri irif^R, ^ | i? ^r 

t R5 5^?ir ^ % T%^ ?r5^i^ ^ ^ T%f r 

^ Rq *ft f!R '^ifl^ I 

3{^ JTir Tfo^'t % I?? ^ 3if^li'j§r ^ % 

^ ff^ ^ sr^^# ^t ^r i%^ 1^ k 

®if^fr€ fift^ ^ ># 1 1 M 2i| ^i^ 

nl gstr |I ^ m i itr ?Rr. ?i^. sroorfqf g^jq^ 

“ ^ssisqtjcff” ^ iTir ?{W¥f % f ?r ^€^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ ^ i^rq^f^ M 1 |jsrr % ^ qf^qr | %, 5q|0T (j;S|r, 

M W JTR, m. m. 3Porml 3lfq^'\ gifq 

% ilR # ?1sr% ^ gsff sriq# q^tff i(i^ % 

3Tfqw 3F^l^ qii I 



VERSES IN KANNADA IN HONOUR OF THE FOUNDER 


3!iF^ s^oeS tSI3, sis-s.aucdio . 
ew5^^;^5jc35:j?(^ddo 

do6aii£i ?o:d;^o jl 

^od II wddd 

ddddao qSc^das^cdodoo ?|odoo^i s9o | 

s^d a oSjs'^Sf 3sl^ 6 ri?* 

'^da?^ 2ll3^ajoddo ^^oad^^c*" || 

?J02S^^?S539F5l^2p9!i^Cdoi^CF | 
a3wc|iis?o^liaioci:^o^ aoso^ 
o's^'s* ?ic!* ©^e> 5do«3 sSIS.odjsd ii 

^od II ?;iSdo3j3^«' K|,c5d t3^«-o 

ddies«do^ w?^aiiacdoo|„?r!^‘' | 

tSddooo fSDdfi aJiddoo 

d;5d-&?!j ?jd;|j<ldci doSodSoodo 1| 

3^11 a|^?|| dor\{3^a^oa^253d adcdo^d^n^ djcdoss^^^so'' 

doTOqs'sDdcradaododoiridja^*' zj^^orraododrassoddo*' 
dio?^j5?%ort a«^o?oi^oAdo*' s^djsFoa'i^eadD^ 
djaodej.o psJiai^oddo dddo 3^0 zs?a^, ts-swo zido 
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(|>5 ^odll33o:Jodd ' 

^ ®Q §^3© ^ 

^O2ire^o?j^odo ^drl^o. 

© 

^o^oi^drii^ ^sS'^-MeS! 

SoSoio dodd:! ! 

|)e EcdozodSort d^riid ^?3^_dojol 
^^^^od^SjsOdo ! 

'adod ^jj3?d£®3 dod ! 

83 

c^do?^53^fld '^tS f{. 

83 

<30 ^j2^^do 2§ood ddslJoSjai?- do^ ; 
iio ^dds? 5^s)dra ^ • 

^Sos^ d'^es.ddod 2§e)od tdodi^ s 

wi oo J 

dodoi)od?93 dodcdo ??0^d ts^ie3,d ; 

sidod l^d ^dd^J 
dooda H^dod 2^eeodoi. 

dj3?dd6j50d ^3^5^ I 

:dao^ado?|^a srasJd djaddP? ! 

n3dd?dl eoodolj saes^p? ! 

w?*do3si3? ! 

cSj2?do d'^?d5ea dod. 

83 7 

^odwad^cdo ?jD^d. 
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|)??in3?i3S0^rfc)do, ^d?o!d^§od6— 

ds c:)i5e:) an-s^ocdoo tS^da^oiS?? 

;dai^o.c3tia55 

ai?^^cTOc5# c3^d;SoWidi 5s)d;^ ; 

3-s^E3-3d€ c3'5d;3otooES jradido. 
dodo.§l^do SS^O^ i^jsl^di ; 

ac§lo diearl^ ^,re^di. 

■ds sieoio s'jadodoiijSo Bcjsris^o ; 

sfojssdd daoSo. as 

eod^D-sn^ ddoEQd^iwdJs w^ddi ; 
dzid ad^a ^cJidtdFdo-— ts's^do. 
wddroddoSi^d ad^odi do^dbodci 
d^dcd ddosiodo dddi deO 
'ad^i K^dDd dg^ 

d^di^ddo d&^do t. 

eddcrad^ ddodo djsna d?d;^-, 
edd ^drade; dicSddi d?ia'>, 

©dd ddo^djao^^o - zrod# ; . 
ddcdop^ad Kdc^'2 ^aicdo todddo. 

^jsdod do, aosgde- 

4!3da ddode ad^'# ? ^ 



^•sziio aoSo^iO ; 

#JS?Sriocxii© tij^d ^oSri^o ; 

c§j3ji^e;?g’3 rioeSodi dl3,d ;dolododi ; 
aoriosd t3?^?d;drfdc3'sii© 

;do?oo'v'sS 

d 

^o^oSifd© 

!3«!?d© sSsjd added© dfddo ; 
2 io#!3j3?^j®' 3 rfoe5do iW^d ^dedo©. 
d^^lFcdo a?!;^ sjoiodoodis^d© ; 
©dd ssojd ^oodJwdadsSoado. 

©rfd ^zidjs j^ddo^ci 
2oado djs^d;^ jSiledo®. 


lii. ^ISjO'Sodoo. 



* 

sid?oao3o ioilaiooj 

ef3ao?i^d;3o ^£®d;i;dJ3r\ 
^3^do tSdo:^5^id i^idnajSso^ sa^n, 

a^S)sJ3Kir^ awodorfoo wSrfi, sjodd^^a 
^jsddo^o^esisodo ^;ddo eSdots's^ 

Iot 3^;so^a. 

.added ^.'iti id, ^docd. da 

3!3e»^{5^d5jr(SS C^^SsJ, 

^«d^ D^K^odJsa 
^deecssid^rido. asd^ 
ro? ?>53^ K’So^rfj^rfi^iSdoo 5d.raa, 

?ic3^^i^?f;di^i i^^odo?)?4J3-3;dris5o«' ; 
e s^ododjs dj3d^. 


* «s|dod aAa)!H3j?iooto53 ns^^ad ss^sgpsrraft sSjsdd^djd ?ja d?! 



u 


0 

rfdo ; «ado; 

CO ’ ' 

iiotSoQrio ?)? 

jlj3?a?3 Ij ^iogc^ ^di, 

?s?tSsio^!^ ^^;ddo! 

3 

:^o — 53 jS ^fS'sry!^ ; 
;:?od — 

?ie sdoo^^si ;^od — - d? rioi^zd ;iod ; 

?)? ^^C?" — l5eid?Q. 

a. 

jjosdcS^jsedorf fs'sofi 

?o^^. 

^i;jj3dOT^;^^c3^©3d #adoiri3 
'dol^^r^d? 

soO^d D^i^donl iiddiirf 
ss^^ASo soo^il wjsdfio^ rfjfS, 

^olbc^ Wc^S'S^i?^ wddorf S^jJ; — 
iS^ja s3?ojad ^ ^^crioaad 
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sSodfS'aa?^ 2Qjso4^^?rio;d sJojJ ; 
53e3-3£9^ f\^ ^ja?n53oaoolji^, 
;SiS7^ ?So5jfl ^jsolji^, 

CO 

5 ^ 05 ^ ; 

^j©rf6 Jic5i<'? .iioJrfd iics®'? 

tOd ' <D '■ 

iiodoarii s^fs*' 

! 


a. 5^13^^. 


-= 5:Jod S)^,^c3^l^?:ioc^od ^jads^O?^osj 






SONG 


By 

Sir Umar Ali Shah, M.L.A., 

?3;KJ^sSb«cS5bg ^43c35b™§' 

if “ j^^T^roKT’ rT^5S5e)cS5bg ’SdSdST^S” 

S5T»g^Ce$SK'o^'Z3^KSS§^'er® ScS^godSb '^S)W° 
7 y ’7 T ^'^ S '^ V °^8 rs ‘^?<:: VT ’ Oo ' S ~^^^ 

S£-{^L ©ad&eT’o (S^go^Ssj^tSo^eT'. 

^ II (^TT'ar’ TJ^SSber^csis ■^|Sc55t» 5” S)^ge^=ur’S(J^5’ 

^^^er^graS'^S'erosS 

(3s5cw^(3ge5^o S)zs SS’i’iT'o 

II zjcJSb^ zscs^i^ "D^es-* ^STT^^er^dbb ^€3c53crt>S~ 
§^$3^-Kr»^cS^&^ S5£g ■^’OcSSiTf. 

^11 ^^^^i3c5Xj-»S” oJx.^ '^■^ciSb^S)^ 

McSSb-^o ^e^SSe^^-^. 

^ II Tb-'J3'‘i5£«5^ir’e5^§'g «r®g'i 

aj "VvT-S^SbJ^ ^O^al* ^i3i3bx”5~ ^S’^sy'lr^^SS. 
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?5^5’^5b■e3 .5)^Ca-sr>QeJcSSb^, ei)f5'^'e3j5XJ5';io. 

£9 Q— oJ Z) ^ ‘3 

sS)-tr=_-o’-^^. a; essS^Sef • 

’TT’Zf'pSS'. |’^§>.7v°8 

g*3 Q — 0 

Jo o -S 5 ^;o oo 

S'zT'^r 43. b. o, l. 

83o^S^ B.A. (non) B.Ed. 

1 

TT®83SS^5Sbrl 

Ty=^ ySK^Sojj-eroQ ^T°’^o^Sb?^, SO 

't'^ S-^KTcsSx) STySe^g- II 

2 

S'sSber°J3bj4 S0J5by 

g'sS)fcc«» ST' 

‘iJS'^oK SbsiroSoc^ 
g'o^>?0dt36;5bc7’^d!5c3;6 ¥^j3(pca^o 
^ ” c3i)0 
&§'SoPT’o.-), ^|3S0^ 1-15^, 

§'er’d3«§j ^^g(3o?S2^e5' ! 
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8 

wsS)£i^ “ ss.i>.^p_d§ ” 5Sboip>o«333 

a)(73be5 5S)02^sS-s^;3coe5” 

SsSbeJ sesK •^;S 

^^hcTV^o^c, TV” 

S5b-o4o ’SoxJ?) 
j^sS^ S§ "^-C^ 
aS'gSfeSSoo, ?2e^g ?Sa->=^?S 

^dtSbs ^43s5bo2» S^(3oA'^'^§^ ! 


S’exDoS Ijt^C* "§0Xi?5c^e) 

555?^?Soo2J — ^^2. 

^3&>ex! ts’D-S), s5iro 

5cs5b0 S'5S)^"^?3cJSbef' 

■S)e»??b eJer°oe5 pSo^'&o 

(Xlr-o^^, ^ga&-8£^ ! 

5 

s55^;^:rS^g £o s5c??<£o^ ■ST°'D’§i 

S'er^^^iSl^cgS^'g A0A7CPg), 
S3^5^gOd3o^^;8b 
■^S^Sa-'escK ^g^yo^, 



1100 


(3oA^ W°i^^ozx)0 

§o$)oSoe);fe^CP8c 

•(T»gyo5®cSSMi!5b TJ^Oj^o^^g^^dSbop y5 

“ @L-g|T3^c3Sc»?b ” 


€56^0 • 

(3^J75 T^fj-oSg "(SoA^ •t5|^§';5 6 ! 
•^aSbg;^r3;5bcr'_8 I ^55v^j^_8; 
tSo^r'ifib o52^go5x®e)S5b JS^S" |J)S. 





&5oe>Di& S)J5gex)r" "^©SJo 

oSJJoosSb^DE.io©^?) 

•53^5'o’^Si, 

■^fcsIjySW’JSSor' 

■^eSSb KS:5^sS)'^d3ci?!|3i 
^eso^i S'^o2« c35x!e5;N5S ;SoJ 

cy-i on ^ 

oS^SeS*^ 0'aS8b6^©o-J5bSg~ 

2 

(jr>S)3^^g5ori§'^^ 

tf^^6c7r=o'^, (6X)05^Q'e^^§^ 

o5-8SslcS5bo2.'»l^?5o'^, ■^4373^ 


ft-> 


JSir'^sSS^ ! fci^4j''<lx553C)^c 

ZKr»-S)S5S^£S’%’'ocSSboa»'^c 

ZT^^e>a^;SD^'l3o^a ■£) 

aSo'uQ'SSboweS'-CSiio ©45^s5^f“ 

s 

sfoQsSioSooJaiKbySjK^i^SocjjDTTo 
s:i);er’£s^gf!^oaSbty'> 
e^ ;?T“43 o^7S?5o pS'^e? ^eScT” 

(i> CO 

^JoBS^e^feoSe) c^>^ 
fcdQbS' 

■^S^^’c^T’^o^q ar® 

^ ■ 

§ ! oSa‘^o5S5^c«f>o'r" 

“'■ — * " ■ ' ■ oX 

?5?i-eS'^^t5^8ir' 
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4 

^sSln>o^Sr'cS'§^432.-^ex>!r-^"i«c 
X5i)^C!5SbtT'^7<0 7r’8cpo5'02Ji3 

S'^e3&?Dosr'55o§’cJ®^S>. 

eo 


X fCPg8bs5j-®8 '^(^02»?5 oX3 

?5i)7J'23-'^§bK5X^7r’4-gV”o 

^ e>o§'"^i3§^cSSM aS^^oaKib® c5|0 
(So^X^tT'iXb o 2 »:^o 26 

•sr”SSy ! 

I ^Sb jasrS^csSoX^ 


CO 

eJ^RiosS-o ^■^giopJ^KSczjXsSj-' 

sS^e5^^j3i>3^y3b?3^p57r»ejs3^8S:) 

§^£5J^g_^^^s3ooof~ 

eswr" 7r'^^sl^^&e>^23 

(jSozMr" •jGss^j^owoi" 


zr* ^ 55 . 

eo^^s^oa5fc<^S3, ai*r’o!S, 





(@. §'S^5Svra-^^55^?3-Sr®s5x». ■^oS'i>>£ao ;<d_^ 7r>5o.) 


§iS-5^gi3-"?T°(^ I 
?S&3-0^cf^^C> ^2^O207T'^3^t3g 1 
-!T=2r’-'^&~ -WTro^^o I 

^|3 a§^ ^<sf i$)?:>§^S5 

All ^?SaSb8”5^i!3b sSo5'^^ S’dSo KraySc FT'oCSsc I 
locA-dtSofc) 10 13 I 

SjS' ^er”g5^^oi> ;6dilxg5o^<y^ -£5 1 
SJozjJfsSwoiS "^dSb 

'^ll 

■fjoS^ 13 - dSbo 16 1 

Q 

?S5r°g:6£)^&^®c35M^;5a:K 

^&W~ 1 

Sir"?5e5§®c lo 

oSbef" eSK rSS^6ozx3 - ^o I 

;^16 cKc 


II 3 li 
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All ^ 

cS5b;<D Ko I 

T^®^75^g^^'^43 ■D^o2oS’^(^ "^6 1 

8J 

"^0 I 

[o323e> ■^c^c555o^^^e;5S^^5c ^7^ j 
es cSixT^^ 1 

sS|3Sd5ix)0-.eS';^ ^'^Ir-oo ^^c?^^cS6od^ If 4 If 


<^li 0K^c53ao^c^^^o 5^0i3 

c53arD(^gex)c 8:5^^ e>^^^o^30K)f” 1 
zr«c -L^go'CSb^Sb g:>oifr’© 

SS’SSC'SOOMO I 

oJ Q 

2 S^vo\ ^ooKc 11 f) II 


L«f " 


^§eJSo'^iSc3Sb^ 

SD'ST'g I 




IT'-QW’TV^li T^TtC I 

Q— . oJ- 

s53^?3^;<foi5083?S?:)cjSjSjr> 


?)oaer’^gX3t;5’j5bo I 

I) ler^^Bo /T’S ^ 

J^Tg’^sSeooS&r" 


II 6 I! 
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All oofJcK 

■ST'cxM sS>^c I 

^IcsSbS^oaxjKc ^ 7 T°^si>sxiO'^ 

<^ll ^S§ 'SsSm^ ■^? 5ci& ex5c 

■#&S) ■0S)^’^SOcS3»r- I 

X'0sSsr‘8ir' 7<-^ I 
9 o 

■^©i TT’cSbScP’dtSbcKeJ 

S>3-”£je)5S>o25b 7Jr»cJi)55bo s5 

■^dt5bs5b37V°c ^ciSof" 



iSb>Sb8''g^'^5§P-5i)^S c3So'So8§'si) 

sS-«gex>r" A&^c^r®s5 i 
^b'cX^er^^gp>b'c-S8-u)-sr>o:©c-C). dtsb^. 

^Sr»^5r°ir-^ 's!r*Silp3^,& i 

Q CO 


cg)8p ^loS^Sb ^Ssb 
iSO ?i8Cr^ jd’TjiSc e:S?58ooS | 

CO OJ Q 

5 © P8£<vS 3 (Sr^b-ex) i§Sb tr’jgoc "^dtSb 


All liJ-'e>3^S5c-7T^-^c3SboJi-)dSj'SMAc ^vo25^ I 
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(aTOonosxOTD) ‘ejQj(o^Q4o ‘e^drtJciffio’ciBo (airoa^c&cfeoeifinoeicTUo (^soattn 
‘ecQjffl^’oio ‘etfljfflglaa’ffso oigicx^lsmsfloao. (arortsnaoastmfflciio^cejOo 
oiKagaaotDoasmcnosa @lt55 oJtefisocKnftialgj. go's (Bxu®020(C8o)S goon, 
arcfio, (roi^eoaocmol®!, gffiemo-KDlogjjOfflo Q(5)eJoaQ)QJ o061c£i)(^Q,o 
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(aalsfxLi(Dl(@ci05O(on2O(i) acaosaalno'’ (Siii(D(Tuo(@bs|j)(!stDns36 sios (jijciDOCY) 
CTUjDOCIDO (X)(D6cfec9j0^o axuc^. 

i2ej02)o£)ca>^as oi0)^iii(ol(®o (2oQa^ejo<jea(Tn(351aD (S)(2!y> 
(Tuo(i!:5]«3ya(!stn)Qa)06nio" (mo(iiaio6njl(Bo8®6nsl(OJaT51(Dlc8®crD©'' o^cno xiil 
ei(b anejajloeacrrxmoo:^ tasrel^sni". ootzi^as sooftiogggj" (aracno aej 
c52)ogo ag)om (scU(DlgjOQ2)l(5BonD ag)cno aJosms^CLKsg^o. (grortsHacn 
‘aca>o§(nio)(2’l^'’’ q^ctto «j)al^ aadJ^jocftiffieTDCffiod) a^(OJ(i£i(o]^ cftioaTo 
cm@“ (TOal5jla(o{)0 (3rDci-ifiitij'(@o<2o®BOo oo0(oo^o (m'DroUcob ajejomlcoa 
mo© ctolalctJKDo (3i®®l(o1cflaoo. (ojoedmilcob ^(ggJoOo ijy (S(Ojc/ol 

cBasmo oQcm cSjjijcx^ssarP^. a<ift)0§orDi(2l</](o6 i§)(t5)lce30o caosnocrol 

agjono (?ca3(D^aJ06ifT)la51(gcLJoejo nrx)ci2fs5]^|6n|”. (20(Tao6ry 

^eioofl acB @oq 93C^“ £i4(5S60e1aQ)(SOT)O(a)laej©>lejo aas oruociDl(ay(^sr®o 
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odJIffl^cno aJocqjcTT)® CE^ca^sIcfla exusBotDfS)^- ogjSiamcmodi ojal 

Qgj,0®(TU0®(g«5)l2l0a2) (TUOofiXU^QJO QjfflldncnxndSncjQJO a®(^*5G!^«SCTn 

nnjol(i5>lc^'’ ass smnrDi^QrxDrojIfflciiio o^oJoDOffigoosti, (BkhtoIs^coIsjctd 
^ oo atyl6«5tDj i20olcn1(Tr3l®lc8fflQJoa^ fuiroalg^. ooca^as aejcojogoruo 
aolfl^o aJcolsoooaaltflsecaJOOo (sraoilaobo xulej Qe]§6BB^1(C36 tfeasre 
rorronm coocsso^cuoscfljOo oooo mj_jlce3ffl)c8ecftiGoa)0 
(gaJ6n§@"1 ^o^o^oa)OQ0)a^(mt3)lfflo^)O ©fflmQ4^(OTcnlcT® <sqd@{§(W 
( 2 io<x»lcie 6 ) 06 n®ofD^" ^(oiraroffitoriejss. cnosoi) lejcultooog^? mug) < 9302 ) 0(06 
ac930§n®)ial5?1e46n§OQ2) ^(otIaOo (aacoo^cfe^as @c^l(gc/20j:iiffii2ioa2)l 
(aK^onDlglag^onog^ Q^c63c930ffl6fD(!5Ymo(o6 (stooioqjas (aroeomo arm^cc)! 
cSfflOQjmodngj. ^05 aja’l(^o<SGJOxd'1^0(o6 (groomafura) a<feo§cTC»al^‘’ 
(T\)OaDlfcy^Q-ioijyon_n^(a]aci6o acts acfetssoeoaoroernaocE)) “aoa 
xu®l(0)o” g.eoQD®1ca6)OQ4cim(ao6no". raialtsspo i2ieja2)ogGao o^aoDOcts 
^Qjso Q_j]§Kms)o’ ^<3!)f)(0)laa2) oruoaojcm^^lscgctJtaoao ^dctoo 
( aaoao)) oo1to6c8aom@‘’ go® onaaa(2oooDoa<930sri OLjffllooffllceaoQjcm^o 
<3Tg)6no“. go® (Qjrruocyoo ^aHas oi^(06o96>a§. 

aeica'o^A^as o^^inaoffioao) <8<fl3ffi^c52>(6 o^oloo) 1 ^ 0,0 (gc9>ffl 
g«si®))(D6 (aacirDa2)06info‘’ cuonjl^lccsom©”. acao^cnoglaej Qsncomocb 
(oiala>(6(0)arrr)a2)oa»)(t8(8omo ag)cno (TuocaocJIcSfflOCYb ag)ctD)0 

®)o^o (Sca3ffia®ro)la&j(ggJoaej ®tg)^oao(D3aoc£Bl i^slcaa^ylocg 

QJ0a6 ^s(fi)oa£^^s6ngo o^ono (al^oJocqjcuoab qjo^^. aAosag 
®os|j(afm1aai6o (a&i(?aiDOcnaocm1(D3(?f® ‘ai6i0ulc9ffl(iS(2i|(6’. otocxilas 

^®3onoace306n§“ (Sigj roo^oao(g)o i§(o]^ fflossoceactaoa® (gcB3fflgxij(59,ai 
(ofo)lc930o ogjCTO cuo(S2)0(Bao Q^cTK) (Tuooo5t^eote6n§@sn|‘'. ao-Jcts 
(§aeLiooQ,3coa6 ffis6esla2) ©o^OcSfflCffiocb Q®gjoai(Ko <gc93ffia®ffi))6')cr6o 
a@Oj)(S0(X)®rn)0Q;fl c63S(D6®Ti:^®®i®) orunlfalaxu^cTO (tj>l(C80J6isiilc(3o)^^® 
QJoerolffisofTo 0^)0000 Qjioa2)OQ4om(a^. <gj3j®aocii6(gc930§, ej3ji®aoa6(Ba30 
qD(o 6, (?^®m^(6 ^eseacr) (m^cpmool ctudocuco 

0000608^0 (Sc93fflg(oiro))(a6 asoaiocmroJlao’ ^.Q-Jcussral c63sn|QJl^(ge6asn§) 
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cjalffllcflaono a^aOeio, (qjOjiiIod (D)1«s 

Qj6tg}jlcftsaort5>s)on'5 ®tg)Q£al(03ono Q®orro nxidoo-ilcesaio ab oias)© oi^eeJO 
xiil^g(§QJ6imo. <gac/oo(§l0ocio«jtrooR^ aOTlaoono (sa_ioA(SCQJoOo m®!® 
Qjo^tWcft)®! colo0ffl®1c9acinD© (ftc^aosme^o. (ffi^cajooocob i^og^oeicyo 
®o(i(OTon(C56 §.6n§oc3a)(0)ocs2)l ®>a]^ajanru>l<TOaao(b alcasiaioao 
gfsre^ d3s){?l6i®rs)l§ as ‘tmoaaio ^«5^<&’^l(a6;^sl (gj®>lcLQei 1 ^<fe 06 nQcTn 
S 006 BBO 0 ^(BaJOSPsxtm a&icB)oa1ca^6)S 

(3tg)C32)1«Bonoeojo o^ono eusnaul^ aJocssoojomfo^. mrQesBffloo qj«s 
eciojoOo (Qjnrulao ©xuctaal^aaBoaioc^aoaQ) “^l&jQj« 5 >lc 03 Offl”{oio)laDo 
e<fe® s1ca)#t(g)lacoJCTOag (3YD^ijyoaa)®TO)laD" {arQaieeioooal^oswo) mecTD 
(flfflOO. 

^ea^oOo cDOo aej®Jo^cft>Oo 00000 najocjoo®6rr)csi)oa3)l Ste)® 
^(oto?(d 6 (STDOjlainrulcaaonDais)® (srosa^nJOcsaoQisni’. <aTg)^(g<ft>ffi^QQ) 
ffilcob (§©1@ocoQ4o soa5)1(2flT»Gsei2lg^o®i(tn a«BQJc03 soosGegoa^lasono q 0 
omoena” (sroGODjoaiefncoKSiksb oraolcsgom®''. (groaicb (s^^rtsoKsaocsol 
cro(£\aS\^ c3)0&jo i^rt5)(cs6 6)6>OLi^<a>Geain2)0®ffiOQjo Geajli230G®cQj'o (B»g)®o 
ooldSsaioob @s6selc!Q)®>o®>]<flffl06frocno. ^0 ®)g)®oa)cr)®ei6ei80o 
!SS)!<m <mg)^(2oc3a)1 (^06nj^c3Y!5n®6 ajanoc&oenDcm©'' GcarogcoKBleJo 
cfeono. (waliPrasaocEn (araceaejaioapaa accs (syoDOooc&offlerDofiafflcTn 
Q-ilej^oeJ®!®)" ^saDgoartS) cTXJodojl^&osirmcTn ®i®^oruocTu^o(?j)anT) 
<sig)a6fnono ajoGcaJsn§^ac»lffl”!o9aonD. (sroj^caotb GJii®oQO^Gejo^ cxi 
cm©'’ <al!Pc6ffla6 QJSPlcmoQCSoeio oo®l oj^aotroooab aA!plcQ)OQQ)oejo 00 ®"!, 
Gca)®g(tsYt5)l(o6 (5jGaic/61^ft5>)aoGooQ5kio aoQ, tgjGaooseBG^cesioOo (mocolce} 
aoGQ) (ti)0(o6aJ^o (aK>folGcoo§ cft.06fDl^ q^oroae (g^oo <gra) 

^(Tucojc^(wj>0(o 6 ao-J0§cmaaD rtsal^pcb eejcsyo^cai^cDboDlcnoo csrocacnt) 
go_!occ 51 Q0cno Q-ioc!Qjm')@“ (grosnjeDaoasroSjlejo, eesoeJtjgjaffiYni]®?) (aro 
eesaoD cruogail^ o^cro fi^^aoJgcota.oQjaTifaosno'’. o^cmotob, 
«(tj)a)^oruoo^o’ (SW)(T^eaod9^ (sialsposo aeicooglca^o ©g® 

ai^(®S)0<?)fmaom <3rg)Qa)!«Bcno q0ctoo ©g® (ioaiifo>acmcE»osn®'' m^ai^ 
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oruoorooa)lg^ai(Tioa(g>oriao i 2 )oq,o aricu) c&^cflaoJoaf) Sias oryocsJOjo c&o 
enoonolgj. tfcajlcfeOo (moooajcul o-JcooiZ(hoQ 

6SBO0 ajiis^onaaereono nruj2afs)le^rt5>l«s. ci®nT20(s6 ec&ffigexcsKB 
ojool iBrDolaj5n§oGQ51(KCTnr>(a51ffia)o9a (STDCJolce^o (gro236K»rt5)CR)o6no” (sra 
Qj(i) aaiQlaoJScDTOl^Sg S)". sTDiOTlcnoJaffl Aooo oJoa^'QJOODalgj. 
(3n)a!«nc!36 (gcolaJtftaiQjo gceaffigeasmago (rnTjOilsaanw coo^oJo^lcSjegojo 

o4A^cmm% 

“aloJog^oeo aoDocm^o 
coa3iOo<0So «6n§®fno Q-iemo” 

ag)fm ffllfsn'Splejoeno". n^asloggi oDecoaaffiOcca ffijQjfflg)o_in2iO(?) orDoica^ 
tfhgj njrfHvi @^a2iO(OOcE)l(!Baio 03)0(10“ aJOgt&Oo ailooeaodaaorto. or>og^ 
@a2)OOccntDoao_ioaTo“, (oo&ssocoooooo, sias cftCTn1®02)(i36 ecaoloDlano 
ecT)Oc 0 ^cQ)O(c 6 <aia^gg)om'ls(g(OiD)Ogo (§al — Q 3 ) 00 )looa 3 )ca>o — oru-Jots 

cLjiOaoDSoJoeio c2)oo8({yo<ai!jD]c9)§oaQ) ©d ©osocee^aaoci ci^«5>!a-Jooa_j§ 
caaaoQa) caoIlcaooflSa oo©5c^|§S.<woa2)1 cumlooloj^", o-looROosa" 
l5fI5)&JOC32) aUoQGlOi|)ttjnc03^(C6 <9>0arD0Q4CTD(ty>06nD". ^<D aJOSd9>Oo OfUO 

aoa^aoaa) aii3oro>i2lsyl«36 ®iiilOT)6SB£oc£^«sar) cnjji;nflJi)ogQ" ©raoia^jas 
OYOcraroofoiDo ai^yleojoaej (QpaDleSffiaioafxsoJoejo afijcno|<9)Od3^ <aiS^ 
simalasaonno o^cno (Tuooooaaosno". ajo|<j930o ojo^csacuf?) nruaao 
cDQjoacaosn? coLJoc5J)0(o6Q-na(m (srocuaacx^o oreaiasas ^(tJilceiGgcxgo 
tfeoenoQJoab (jycoionruaooilGBcn!). fyascsao xiDeicb G<fl3®g_(0K5)l(D6(mm 
aon rmc1®aioo(t)o aoa^^1®1cfl6>oo, 03)6^040 aejcmo^cSj^aocsal 
aaau_j®o cTuaDainrul^ffieonoo oQono fruoDooKaosno". 

^<D aJ0|d3>0(i Qjla(k®1^=gg. (Oial^oJarruJlaanaoci) ojos^ 
rm© O3®1c£»oa6fr)a»l(!55 {5Yo<fl6ioeja(OK» aeicsao^tej^o (Ti>£2?]a>(!Baocp5) 
cooaoioaBcejo^carolejo aiellce) (aTonia®(^aTgoc!Qn(i8CTn1®1c£t6;oai> croffial^. 
^ja-nejQjfO)lc9ao®o^ffiaJoa£jQa)as aQr)OtftiOQ4j6SBOo ®t)aic6^ cuood)) 
:S^®mJlifl«aioa5 (QjoogpciQjfflnsocsalcKono. <Sjai®ei0(O)a6, aca.^c6a|aia&, 
axu8fti0aia5, tgro^cuab, aajffl3(s6fflj®o6, aoeaiOfij) j^twieiocQ) eoiasajCo 
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(oogsoiflfflaaoa^ avtbaiouocjDOfDsmaocjflctBonD. fflO^cSjlsjJxulaaoiaocQ) 
c^cOfuo 5)ai^^olo9atiai, aAOoooi a®nT) <xy@Dffi8ai(t5>6>cs2) <BK5)D0cjold9ecfl> 
Qjg)m^S5Bacr)33)aa ®ifO-T)cujij) (TU(2®fO(Qg)60BOo oroono ^©aaocoflmsnell 

(K(TOCU®(®! eoJKSc&Oc. o®onoeajsn§ (grooKcsas ^dSilca^o 

6)iua0)a1^(t5)6)cm! (Toocolfoo^o ftno^ffiagsas^o fi5)aly>(Qj!'njLDoaD6e!B6ia 
(gYonroc03ffinc9acTT5aicoo6no“. ©icDtfegjoas ^aonoss ajxicYaal^roo^ao 
csalctscno a^ono eraocrioo. 

^cii<£k i^aoQoaJooleaJocEal o^cno oJocmoQjcmraoasmo ? 
a-iog(e>^(o6 oigij^cDCgjgj QilaaicQJesBaocsinOTBilcTVnionc^ nruoj§Qi6SB^o, 
iQjoainooosBB^o, fficiD6SB§.o oQ^oo ea.roa«sYn)l;D6(mn>a(TD g.6r®os»l©3 
onoeaiol (sro^foo (Hraa'a^oo oruj&g^ao^aoeaToo? ac 0 jO 6 ® 3 ®oiy 
(nttniaabo (maiCYUDooDaoasaltfficm ajaaLDoSfflcsqii^osfK)" ojc^isrojcrunoj 
aiaaltoi ^afO)oao9s» ©(tsoilooo ooffllaQj§ttnaoi2ioc5:^«Bcno. o0nr)O(o6 
fgrQfJ5))aD aoco^as (gc6j®^'22)aJ6mjJ)fS)a2iO(?) nruciafoilcflanTJ^agj. gDO 
coiaiaoajSjSOTtnIaeioro'iOsno'’ ec&®a<oiit!n(D6 <B(fi5|ecejOoaDffioLJoej 

al^oasKj) c8>o^fiSBOo ^oJIas cTDsmottDOOO)! {gtt)oa^c95®)c8ffinnjaffi)6Beaoo? 
(3K)5SBacio (s<B3g (gcfliOoaIlaaa)S3n&^i2isa oJaigocDOo (Tu_nA®l^'l|asn§ 
‘enifflaoob ©curasao’^o *^ooa)®Oixjo^’03o cn^ ©rsn 
^Q4a>g;Oac»lffllc06Wio. cSjlooiaooflcejOo ooffilaojoesmo o^moscnjosbl^o 

ffi(©aQ,o oofficgas aDc/ 3 _ionru^« 5 io^ sojejo i^^oiffiBono o^ono a_io$a©tn) 
(t:^® 3 . o^aT> 0(06 nruoaeio^(D))c 0 jOo (^cmlccsiai^acajosn^" cooo c«s 

(OKanm (grofficnjoaismo oj|aj(^flS)ai3ejao6n®“ co(D 6 o^ono@“. §.Q 0 a£>®sfn 
cD(c» 1 ci®“ *ajiio ci 0 otr) <g^fflffiOgsoQjlaa5o aaO^o eooooaaoo. 

(3»t>G@aDo eoJraaat&osnio 0 OQ.O oruoaoci^o edsaosn®'’. ogja^ejo 
CcfeCoaTl aQigjcaoffialanBscaD o^cno ecDOisacej, {8<fi5®^cxD(?) (srocggaD 
©iOTia ©RB ‘©ciJssaoOo’ ®i[g)3i)l§06fi®“ (sragjaaEBDejo cjD®l^ai^^ 
,gg.@". ‘©iiisa^ooaaJssaocso’ o®ore>o ‘©xii5gi3ang)(?)’ o^cnoo ©ob 
iu®l@aj6e“cft.'!^x51j56 (djoenoofio. goaria^oo ©caa0gge®3^_i®tg> oDsom 
ALO ao^fsnaiyaoaifl cut^ismfjn^fagjgcQjo o^ot® ofuooocsflflaor®. 
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Aoa^06)c9ffl fisftfDgo-JfflaooQjo c/o®ncEi)o®rrD‘’. o^oorocmocoi) ^®(gej 6 ii 
or)(ni(t3>)(t36 o^ojlaJ^^tsoJoaei Q<fti06®30Qan®cY® csrocrro (B(63© 

gmmlffloiio (g-SCJDOooaileocoo. tgrooilaS 6)iXiS&|QJ0^ 

eefefflao @®1^«5)03»1 Qjliijoroliflficiioab oJai oyocQJsse^i^snf^ (wlcra 
ajfflsulaSa^aocsalKsont) ejxiffloaocffias aLjs?aQ)ffi0®u30a>) q^cto aJaiOBo 
©(TODOOCC)) CUffll^ (^gfOirolsi ffl ®3 cSjO^^ StaOODO g.Goag^^(ffiOfE). 

a 0 cn' 3 O(i 36 « 3 )l(D 3 QjmTlc 3 al(D 6 cnsor) ®aj®ffin^(ru(scaagco(isvDi 1(!36 iZqoo 
oHsJoai) «»g)(i). ffiooeioj^aodsas ^aruocoo eca>§©naoecjOoiio cnstOKnl 
QQ) coeoJoaisnDaagjOo ai6mDj9ffl®ay,(olao' (Sroooi^eiaoa 2 in<®cno a 0 ono q_i 
osmxjiexBio^s, as. n\)_jeaoD(3c9j?3)l cijfflcru_JoajQr)ro 6 rD(t 5 YDi )06 c&BiooD] 

cBaKBfinGgjO. cDoi^gs© ooc^oS^folcafflag. rtSilsBoiemlaff go aj)836d5fflO 
&iCTg) (itycuocn fflOfficoooolaaociaSlssYinloTo a^crofs^lao fOcebsjlgj. exa© 
aoob e<ft>o§cq;o 1200,0 asofflOToDfrolcsalfillfflloMmo®" fsi®(^ 2 ome(iD@<fl 30 
©lanro! axu&gaicrf)' ‘^goecBiO ©ra^cBiOo’ xLilejaJfs^lcao© 
ffiiii0Da<a306n| u)aD^a30^20o96n.m!:^(Dfo)@o ai6i®ij]ceffl<tsGy.(i (wacn'jcoosfiD'^. 
oJlcrnlg rtnejoTjcociDo 20ol3Q)e(W0g(^^ aj<?i32)ffloscJDOCDlcs»laej cuea 
fiiiDOajcD 60 i 3 ^o cToffl3g^20i£g)20cu))aga3nejo 2000 I (jy©>]Q^caaa!oo{) 
^saaocaJ). ac9)0§5ge^(?) c/olQJe<aai(@Q4o (sroosflaej 
Q^O^JO 20 O 0 QiSS]a_D^^ 0 <SeJ 0 £d)^ 0(06 frVC0220CSs1(t3«^ffl3o. 

axJoA|aiai) aoJrolcxaooola^ (t^© (grD)aa Qlloooe}20i32) 2®rD(D6 

QJo^cE»2^^ Q0cno iiDeJaJa5))oa)0©(tsi(a!(a6 Q-iostoionolceacno 
(gc&ffllffliinnaej aojffllsaoooajoob ^scQjsn|“. Q®cmos36 «s21^qj 
6 rnjul«nci 2 i 0 (i) (3ro@ cToasa^lasonofog^. fg©® oisaasa ass a-oioloi) 
ooel aJe 4 S 5 )Oc 3 ^ ajg|j^^®lc 96 iacaoasn>oniX 6 no‘' (sracussas o^oajjomo. 
axuoAgoJoi aiasinc9®ssay,ssof^cTOo ftujarafflo^ssroDejOoaoJg ao-iol 
a2)Doola5 (Qj,g)rt5)l®oo0(§ nnjocalcaanc9aaioc6 2 aD 0 ®oiesK»lc£^ 

a 0 oss 2 l 3 ^ axiiacmsiiroi) o^ono aJoc5?)(TDtts))s36 o^oroosno" oQicassliSoco 

ci®CTT3o1cQjcD-3lgj. ^goscBjo (gjtj^A^as cu^cnssraHejo 2ecT>o 
cugiaoDlaalnjiaegOQo (srcairmooalleooQieeBOoQJooo^) e2aeJcn^^(S^o. 
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aajffilcffiOQ,'' oyDoriDo goorroo caisejls&io^ {gjcuaol^ffl&osn^fiTlcSsorK). 
(i-jm>cocTUD9itgro)sa aAo^eeB^ffso (3)1«saJ6iiajlc9ffiacyo (gracTd^snsocon 
(oltflasmo. oJcd), sogal £5(TneJocQ) c63Qjtt56 n\)0(suo®]<fliOo (ayoasilcTo 

(gai3in§ oDcoiAofiQsni'. o^ornoccsi jiDaio^tmlcejO^ffi qj<?) 

sojo aeica'as ^BjocnssB^.o^ ojlooloay c^ocToaeigese 
aoQ,o (sraojlffls (mocnosfeocsinccseffno. Q^ono (ruoc/oocalfficBsiQn^'^cSlffll 
tsacra. §.g-J®fi>Sg.®tDn(c6 seji^'lajDc^" o^i^aoigpo ^nrutftrolo^ 
fjiemmo oJocQ'oDceao^) xuloroltfisiag. cnala^aej ceiSOjACo (cn^oooaei 
g6B80o) (syisft^c6>o ai(?)g^^ffilcaaaio oDoiiaao aoool aco 

^laiofficsasng (m®mo^aloje^o. ©oojaoeJCQjQS c&o^o eojocftisig. 
alcfla a?jsDaflfflCiffiO(rao (srosmlfflo^^ ‘ojssinaoej’ g.sn§Ocasaioa5 
fl^gBQjemncSffis (OTm mjocjDlcflsffiao? (3r3)OQ,oj6i0ij)(scs2)o, {srDsooocSjeao, 
ojss'l^ffisejo (ojeiajgo) oQacooQno” go® oieiiail ag)CYTo ciDc^aaocas 
(TTDlgj. (groeoaocaaaoasmsTbS mQgBoiemDcaaaCTn) cuotoogo cSjosmoQj 
moftnoaoo''. ^ftsilcDjaJsmjlcflaso’ Qg)ai’5 eo-JRSQcejOsni" Sioeroo ollacfecSj 
020(!> cBjosrY^gjlsas ^igsaoeiojosojo sraoooloJlois oIla^tDlaacirnlgj. 
<3»g)ac83(^^ cgcnoasHcsacKcsii (^ci^oeryo (osn§ooa®ooo6n^(a6 {BnasojetaTi 
cflago 6iKS (DoascDOcnl (srsa^ffscnoffioio o^onTla^ago fi3?)^ajocs2)oooafl 

eoooc&o^cejaossas <ffl@§Qjo ojo^o g.6r®oc32'©ea_i06)mfi5)6iaT> 
eaiScQ)Ciajjcft>aoss6)S (atsgojo qjo^o fflujocfe^aisiobo toos^^ q&Oo 
cflstoaoQcJIssono q^cto caaoH Q)(j)gtip1 gjlses la'' mrtisgaDo (ffloffiooj”) cSjS 
eDectiooqjo oJK^aittsitoKsilecAocQiQ tmtjajlojoDOcxiJIctBciaD oq^cao csjosmlcaa 
caoai) aoissjaosno'’. (3TD(tj)ooQ)@“ o-KicufOTityeec/oeeeOo Qfa)cc36 £fcs(cs6 
(tnt5?)(DoQJ6)(D scn60BOo <s>o) ^@oojfru<o®K3>lto6 (sixLiocasSCLisiOibo a6)®(@ 
QQ)0((g)OQinruoao«ji®l(a6) «ig)(:^oe@ffl'l«j)(DO®n curofo)]^ (gra®1ciD 

(g^ass. eoc/ocSio^aiaoKsas (gjo^ooao ase croacfeosng (oogscuocn) 

c0js«36c95)a(o <5»g)aaJ1(csmo ag)ong)aDlc&3)OQ4oro(n)gj. 
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(3i(g)^oa)onQ^offlo e<ftiffi^(!SKnl(D6 (g^xa®!^" aD0|<fl30(i) aaicoa 
^cftg_oa^(tm1(g3ofD(gQcTOacnj s® acts ca.oejafti§(ijK5)]aej cruxrif!S)lcofi:^ca.Oo 
cMLOOtoilno ^gjoDlcsaoJono nruoaeio ^fsHiftOo coaiza oruaooaolgMcrnlagj 
cmei® ^@acftiOsn| aicnoi^§cm@''. ooGQ^ffllaoaffioJool Si(os&imo 

(Sajoejo ^03 c0jO6n!Dcmlg3. (ms^nroocrp^offiCT^iiicejSiagoai) 

najocoftsHaiOo (aBoIlsoIlas «8306moci(oaon§©ne4o (gcBj®g(0i0)l(i3{> csroai (sro 
©Qcg^ o^ono cooo (groe'’ ifaao^essnglcsalrolcSannD. ^(B3]®6 

dolonoo aoD^lejofficeaare©”, ffi<ft®aa^, orarmlaD a4oea niiclwlaju 
oj^ciscm fflca aaicoosoanro'’ (aa1^<a>ai]c03^as aeooocDiaaasti^ao oDoau 
ac^(§Qll^®1c9anfr)a«5)rrDOsnD". (aroLocuo Ga3ffigorty)aoma2>oasfr3ala36 
QilGec®lc52)fflocE) ^<i) AQjlcfeOo (slaaoco cmmesasi aai^aajgffitDnaflfflT 
ceaQ2)06nD“, ^Go^OOo QJO0c8jOoc0ffl Gc6jffigJ3J(0l(@nrUoaUCTU>a0CS2) 
igjocjoocojjo <fl3^^c0acTo nruDlrtjno^'’ (arDaiaoogJoo) aejQa)o^<feOo 
aulor)®oac!)](D3cimo®& ^aoai ac9j. GOQousjffsas “GxLS®®ogso<B5) 

020(i”GaJoaejoQj§g. (©cncseBOo ofu^ao6m608ao<3:^®«5?i®3o. 
fiso aaitsoo^A^o oroalcfeoeiCTg)" a®® oigg^offlocs^rosmo o^ono nrucfeo 
®6irDo affi)^'32)l.j9aom aj<aftio (sro® (rujlcacolcaffloioab etaooDoaonfflliBQo 
amooaob og)mo ao©Ga raxoiaaomo o-ioGgasngrmoccSIses . 
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ajffi)o^O(Do at® aJ(DlQj(Cifo)OD0g3, ass iQizscno a0(® 

(aoeno". aja^fS) igjocftrromceiOP-to arme jas eejOcaxurol^o oDSicaa 

a-io1a^o9acTO. crysxjtftiOocftailcsaoQQ) aoooi^ci?) fwaciibo sti^SDlsiacu 
eojo §.a_i(SQQ3oa^^" g.a_JoaDla>£lcc!6 og^oocyo GiggjQ^aocqj^ 

(3roi^(gjocsaaI)ciDlac3Q)(®0)laogg. igooaiataG®. ^<3 @ociaic^“ (SYood 

(^aaoaa Q4e®oco(®l asnsoocs). Q®cmo«^ eca>Qi&jo (gro^^ooKfieBOo 

IZ0Q,§§_0J6>(D a3®laJ1c8ScrD(S)lao I2l0(@l2)^, ^l2!(C6cflfflO®SaOc03l2OCO QJD 
t^®ifm0(cs6 (2iooa|jlao“ crxoicfermtOYlcifQo gooii 

(ZCTOo^oi acoo^'leJOca^. rts>(o6a£iej2ioc©l (Tuooolrt^o g.6n§0Qa)). ^<3 

(Tuooolt^o oa;ofruo®(Toi^0<ottn1(a6 ceDsono Qj&ja^'ono (2iaDQ5b^aa5o oTjeoa 
ffio-'acTD f®1c8fecTO(®]acDanoeio(®2i^, (SYDojo^dj oa>o3io^(@jrrucast5)l gsool 
g^o9aarY)«5>)cYOo afOcasaactYD Yod^esmOTOcefflOo cual^Kscno. sydoti) 
o^fflOYOYooessaocja) GOja^cYinesB^deo-ioeio a\jeoxLao©^rt5>)aJoec036ge 
g.oc£!) @oco6SBOo cfcosnocmraYloogg, cfeoffismo ^eco-iarajoaDl 

(®cs»1d Q(C8 £i^@c0>^c9s)Offi6>do Qjlejoojo Qg)(g)a^o ffi(T\jcaj®230Qd)!®l 
c8ffiono: — 

#(3YaeoDjj ssocjooo Q_i(Dl@oocTt^or\^ 
co)m^o(^cu(Be_ieffico oio^ssms I 
oJlftno ao(T5)0 (gonj)® o^ooao^Y?) 

CO ffiocolsao coa2f0)0 eniisDcsaano II 
a»eo^(S@«y co eoDoiioesn^^g 
jQJffl0QQ)a“<S(§|0S(5J onlgCC) fYU61jll|)g I 

(SY®©as cwcnetimnc^^ ©©(fifCiic^eoj^sMofloo)^® <stoqj©o6o 

oirtJrvl®®) ©iu^cno. ^<6 ks)6®sOo tmoj&cn mdo}<s^(&CQ)l^; 

mt>cu&a^ 6aiaxxri^&ta»o6f)§(2odo<0>^* 0^)010 aildnoo^”, cYX)eaooe{ocT6 G^cmlojc?) 
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L^cmojiocm 

agjaleecajoo ci^Qgjftf)o ao{Dl6(r?laill, 

^oTlas (ftoDojjffls asgo^o oueoxLJoecooQ-ieec/Daoasrnonogg.©'' 
cgiaocffllffilaQaTo. a'Pceaoeao oifiBonoaoJonD" t^orooloj fsxtsomojoqjo 
(^§0 (^gaocjal oicro" nx)0QeiiCiiD)ajQJ6)o6o oo6r:y6)(mo) ailab^sdsomoi 
cs^aoQQ) aaiTi^AseBeja, ffioisao^uoffiemo cosgromo (sj^oajasnoefflogoji 
Q0®«^o nvaejSfajaoodnffl’IcSaoftD ! ^cno eaai (CTtgifoncTOeelejo 
a_iK)lmjffl6®alejo gDdsoTD’ cruocalrtjifflfruo (graec/Doaiial^osKmago onxtsijDo 
(©oDl^asiosKtrtojjo gojeo 6)iUOgjmo aoDonaos)® n^ffllcesan ©<3) 
n\)o^a>oejla5(2ioi3a> “d1ai®6nmoQDlf^”aocs») c&(D3@nn')(0>1(a6 ©rtsoo)^. 
eaioscfljOgjflJKnlatjaiojool GoJScftiKjfcnocasiOo cejSiiB ojo^fw (tnarrT)a5)06nD“ 
o-sejtiBo c9>ajl(WO(@oJ(C5rojlto6 culsnio a^)g>rt5>] oiasori'D©''. c&o^aonruo^) 
oocflsODitoajffllftyocoraiOilejo, (8TOcrD)al(@®o6o c0>oao-ioffiQJC/^(mro)ejo 
(gn)Ofi:)a(ffiro rooaocefflCTffiOfisas a-a%iosueJ®'-Jia®g:j (Qj®)ajioa)^ro1c9a 
OT)®" ? 


®tg) QjffllsfWOcflioaJlgQaioo 

OD nruocyaccty (jyecffiOcoan^sKaocioo 
0^)010 @S603l (OTcolcsa oruleiDl^a^aicno (B^yoorviOQDoocyo nnacAo ^@o 
o^^Q^looJO(YUQJo aca^aiOceeTl®) oi® aoDOcaaUqjQS xiilawoconyi] gore 
cDoo oias (tamoOo ©seaslcaeg, ai(^gs6 ca)06nonreaaia:^(cs6, “o^aa®^ 
? sa:)6eB0o ci^gjOoolscncQjo o-ijplcaemocuffioeantf. (Btoctd) 
q-!(^^(3Dcs5)ooq) orulffiiaaaegjoajo ®rooj(?> c&ooaQj§(oro>lQa)l{g^1 ” — 
a0mTl6SBaoo eai{gm>lt3Q)](s6 ce35n§l<5sai:) ec®oc0jiiisoca)ccj)o corogsloilrmo 
eoiemaaocQ)) ACK^loai Aao®cr>oc®ooDleio aoQ,o c 0 jO 6 nDoresn§“. ail§(o 
(X)aD®ro)l(a6cnlore“ @<M!6roo cBaSJlg^tflaoqjo o^c&ejiQ^d-jciD 

(mti{^ajl^OQJOfflocomiooocdfflcejCQjo axuc^ aaoogOfflcrocSjcDiojoajo ‘eois 

QjocJgcnD. ^ieimoab ^cr>l ecuod&oyl^; o^©cy6o oOi^crn ^laj 

oajSilcaaano" ciDiuoc&ltflacBai J::^^tn^aaDo o&6y:yo<ica»|** fl3mslct\iO(Dlc& croaaa^fti^rmD 

ai(B(ora)Q(g^cm(§aJ06)ai smoab <iQJ0c93cm. 
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QSb(X»(anj)l(!36 ojlislmoaocsj) r3ig)ecoi^Sg.Qj©oaal8Sono6)aJonD“ <S3<cS(t5)00^) roi© 

ooscyoaajoeoi c 0 jaH(TD <s<aos](iJ]s 1 c 0 acm naj( 0 ^aocsj)o sicsajO 
ejsxoTBiono^ ndjOceao&jgroo ia 1 ejc) 9 ^“ fTuffiooiooadcaoiaoQan (Sfoionnooo. 
^ 00 ^ 030 ", ofvjoco^fijio (SjssgBloaaa eoaaicaiOo ^(ofl(D 6 oolcTOo roils)® 
c^seB^oasfDono aJoaJooDo cTjlc^ccYtjilcjalgj. (QooTlnjDeoosac&Oo ©cuo^ 
©aic3Qjo oilgODoa^^" fljial^o co6t:yoauosnj®caTO)"l(C56 orae^o !^§<o)ejocQ)l 
0a1^. 010 ^^ CDSgjlgj0<^<3J)0(D6 a_iS^6SB0o ©nJOg^aJol®o9fflSn§1cD)l 

(tamo cftioej^“ oosiryoejE&offlo < 3 ta)cuooj< 2 )OQC!nra 3 cno]ffi 1 ce 6 >Do. Qgjccnoa^ 
ooerycoioilaoffiaisng) (grtxoilDo anejlcea^ltaagsatpionoaa raroraijo ( 5 jo<ft«s)cr> 

tfeOaiO ce>oIlc03Oo 02^(01^1(03010. QJO^cal @S65Bl<X8gg. (310)01] 

t0>cij1c9jOo oo6t:yoajQosiu(D(!Jif!5)lcci6 @al^l(CBcTrl^. xJl&i ©oo(s^o<Sj 
65B^ejo 6i]5mjU<g)(a)lc03^e4o coei:yoajS50(Do (gj(g<fi' 0 (xi 1 ^ cao^eoaua?) 

©(Qj'Dcuo^(tj)la3^(o6 ©Qg)so(u<s^6rr) istocoibcyoooigl^aicsioisjaosno" <31001 

&jo 6 m]oji)gaB fO)°. ou©gaJ8(sy<gaa)OCOo©c8j06n%“ ( 2 cjyffliacy® 0 ox» (aoQOJ 
ce30QJj)«5n3)l(Ci6 (^6i^o©cfc06n^as ^igssjoejcin^ caon xtil(®ou^®i®>l 
csaic^ iaooc))cxi^ffllc8acno@o (gg)(g@ocs»2iosno“. ^ajDoii©(nf)ectJO©eji 
Qfflaa ©(ca aoiliQsoocsQ-ioeio aolfflogscoosjo <Tu®o^Qaig’ ag)onol 

0 ^ 0 ^ (So<yo 6 SB^(o 6 ( 3 jonro@ao i^ojo oiosaisDo Q_ioc51aa<gfi5io<fl^(scQJoOo 
fruocjDO<06mc9S)0((8©s ea»LD (i_iooio<n!oalgj. a^eja6(pelcaail(!j)(6 : — 
QlQaj“^<sa)l(©atoog aonanooolffio^o 
ciDl<s®o ®a(gcTO> cnoo) c^ery-oilig® j 

CTU-ilS^CjJl CO(0)_10^®OaX)o COCSSfDOQQlO 

tSjoaasmoi c^o <ai0Qjil co(gaJaiisrD)aQ)o || 
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Osorio" c/06ty(@i2Jceffl06)® aJffilQDnrul^ 6 )Qjffljl ®6 ^(oigsn^ ‘Paradise 
Lost’ 00010 i|)«3>lcQ)ffiS QsuQjfflccJlejo Goii^gjlDa’ci) Henry IV oooscaj 
(otmleio goc/^oDieffism oigiODqaofgiaorD igjtfe^^l^lrolcaaona ! 

ofv;oao)(oy(Dio^co6 ojog^o ^.s^oiog^o i?oo^ cnsof®s)<fe0on^ffllc6ecirro. 

(ara(t!)lor>o(Cs6 : — 

‘aaeoQQjaooDl cDsiaoi^ 

a)aoal(?)i§QJ<ci) eo®®! 
eo 

(gToijmiocoacudziO^ 
fOSOtOlffiOCOO C^SOl^oDo.’ 

00010 a^d) aoe®o fa!OQ£)lfl^ai:a 2 i©€i®aao(?) mroaiaj)®!^ 

©cejosnialrolcflffio. goonoeli^diDlffiaj) ejocaaocsal (mai(i> om_ioi§l(jyocs2) 
esBOo nru6)6)co^o ajogrrogjiocfflo. ®6><ft®^c3:?j6)S oo6r^ocuoosmro@a 
©(oimojoolcqjgg. ao-J0ejo(io (mo^ajtsi c6>oai®“ e_n(!5))a2)o<&a)®^oo\j 
ojosaoceJI caeioc/ol^go ^aj1®s o^rosriolcEjaosnD'’. iot!) aioerarald 
0^0100 cr)qcaa“ o@«J)CDOijoai2^<630o fSTDCDleesaoc©') oru]®D)^g^. q 0 
onod (sros56i©ortjiaoa«lc9S))sno)^ oJea «j)®to)J6SB^o oJOftma 
oiono. eJ]®ilQa) 0 <flfti®(gjO(Tuo on_ifflQ^6i(®®QCDcej®o^{SffiYmo§(^^ 
(QjeaQjocolg^'' cfeojlrtj) oolgial^carold oj&kko oolfficcitoajeeeBOo ‘cBaamnl 
(OKslRBc^’cQKDDd aJOS!no®TC)aj)^. ©asoolcoaocxj) fgrtxjSLDeoooffiirood 
oigcDoeo cndcfeoio cuo6no)fflco (ai®@cffi)^ ‘ecSiOooacQjQj)’ cfeoc^ou® 
smlofflld ojoiDisflislsgs ®rocTU)c930®®flnro oolceaonoroilao'' @)1carOg1eo 
(Tuaobo t&odcoesuagaiolxiiltafflsaae® ootoemo ^oaJIcMoio©**. 
(8ce)C®cula»fflwn1©ci6o ^ogteocuo eoo3JO<fl)aIl(mo^cmoociD®imld oiej 
fljiooQ) aas aJ®1aj(Dfo)aio asoiOcS^. og)^ cft>o©sm(DK3)08eao cSiculajOo 
aQf)oa)Oc^(gjcniDono(!s«5))d ©©cBjQJ^ Aosnomolg^. 6aj6ou)ca>0Qy 
60BOo Qjlsnio i^oiosnolsalfflejOTirol. fflOjsolaoozioroocE) tejaHcSiOo igjoou 
@ao cDlcggoaio ®a<a>aai^ffiaK3j. ©sesacn ecooosaccajooo oooscsgaoo 
ag)fflmoocnBe6n§o1 aoe®o <feoej®s)o a^Qa 1 ^ 1 (^o 8 amiQJa 9 W’ ot6Bb^®s 

#oeio ©08 cnoKjjjc/oaoQcSIeajrojocnooo. taoejQOQiaolcftO^^^d aositjo^ 
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csDsnrSlccaaT) ^oruDomeBBOo <j 0 >o(?)®i 2 iQeic®ce)&j 6 eBOo Aji)(znold9fi>)st8acno 
(Bi®<ejOOO(DYcn1aej iiKQsaoooDffiajoa&i (^s>s (^as a« 5 )^s«SK^ajffllc 8 > 
aJrt5)lcuosnf£)“. a 4 fB) 1 aQ)®QjiKScaj 0 o CT^aaTl^ 

ffiQJsn§ 1 a 2 )l(Dl<a 9 cino. 

ag)nmo(Cs 6 ‘cnQJcxscoo’ oQcro orusssa® ecfljoiejo (gnxtajDC/g^ora 1 
agj. ^sqjoOo ®eaoc05(armlfflo&o ogjansiOKs eococyo Qi 1 ailcjDeoi.Ta)o 
(Tuoaolft^eeB^as aos oa)e(2ffigro(g23laaoaDnfflK5)laTn oll^ffleaoo 

aoao) ^o^arelaoi oruooDlr^^rarmlaciiijo Q4G®ocort55] coaffiffio^o fruoffl 
cioceSI enjocjo)^. f5)(o6cijQei(2ioc!a) ®oooqj(o 6 , a^acasiLD, SL«-ioiy3(Tu 
6 BBO 0 , mjo@0a9d6rD68e0o, Geisucio 6 BBOo Q^nn'? 6 S 8 fflco ojej Q-jtalaa) 
<5jcm£iooo608Oo i 2 ieja 2 )ogi§OQiic! 2 )lco 6 sool^ojarriD. xuoc 6 yo<?)(^^'', 
c6j£xic9>^, ca&yoameSffl^, (TsilasaJOftjilfflcOis)^ i5fO)ejoc3a)QjQa))(t36 cfeslacao 

@o^c 93 aiQQjas ©so c«oscft)(otcn 1(!36 curtjJlstotqj;. ^g^coouD, 
ffioaocoanoo, xtiffiCBOcaruaio osssi^gaaa ^®n1ca>^,!36 (^(nTmiao^as)^ 
^(Kom aaojQt?)^ cassocflooejo oeiO§<ejaDo’l§“ aacfliffi^aas) oilsnio 
<3tg)eiloc/5(T)offljiii:^. (Brooi^as <Bta)ooQQ)cooo(§l^o cxic^jocolajo oiebl^. 
(Qj<g^(® 1 (a;o laaoaajjaDo flntzgTI&jaa orosgejsmcruDo 
o^oDeio asfojIgjlGio aLJeJDoa. 0 rone 4 o ojaj oiloDlc^faajfrajssBOo acfel 

<68006 cft(Qjlc9>0o aflsnio Q_io]^. aac9)®^ ®iig)tT) 0 QeaQDffilQQ)lca 6 

^cUDoca^ntfeoioDcyo «rg)ffio@l^. ai§<ri(0>l<!^eeJ0caj(istt3>l(a6 

0 ) 101002 ) 000 ' ^®oo_ifflOOcart5)laQQ) oiojeilococnoaxiJS^fficaioOo asreocaBoro 
fflffia (£ycflnj)<fl>oao@aia«sito> (jyrtsilaJO^aaofD aomei® (j^jcuooosjlocBjQjIan. 
ouocuofflfflro cajQjlcaiOooBQ' (groflalseic^es ^gjeojooooo (sromjosj^aa^ 
^eio ^iggpaoaoo’'. ojeaaao (groftnlcab (ejO®6ai^«5)l cul^ 

ono5n§“. 000000(156 ji4(®tflao oilaaojojo oxJleolcflfflooo. tftMaD 

(gji§o@e^aoa 2 ) g*® (gro)C!Qj^ 1 (a 6 ®aiOca>aoca 600 ') (©oiDctnalairiibo ogjrtsio 
OOo aJ®)c03Oo (110Q!»lc9fflO(o6 (8T0^fn)lo96BnT3«Sn(00 £?CD4" C^c^dajCDKBOQj' 

o)aa£B (SToeseeo^Qjl^caQcno!! (BrofniilcD)sQc51(i56 (Si® ©(Xioo^cEsocooculaabo 
i 2 iq£)( 0 )_io ffiroenoaoianejo (giO(ooi§QaaQj§ (§oc/^aioa 2 io (6 o^^ajoej^o 
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nDQtflffl" acts oDQjagcoaoa^ Adamoo. 

a0tZ5>)xLl)(Tft», (t5)65S^®S (tlJCgf^cftnrUOaOiU^SSEOo, a-aOOQ_jO^ 

AcflacfflloolAglaai cgroocoesB® as ^(^ocolagisgeOo o^nDlcu culo^ 
(ajcnneeeCocasf’ ciol<^(fla 3 a:)lej(X!)l(a 6 cnti^cuafneseag^cwooi) ©ooaio 
^caodolcftiOoceffl'' oruoacng^srEOc&ag j ss'loUfaa^^fflsrDca.^G g^cu^iicDlc® 
650 §.0 ci^^soT) 120000206 nru_io(t»o ojfflocgjcaesBOo OLji^(t 5 > 0 i§)Ct 5 )lcQ))(t 56 
©ooDo Qj 1 o 4 ej 2 ioc 9 aoa(ts ta)LoaoDOci»a)aaio s^ollcococml 
nruoSojesBOo c 3 roo[^(j 9 ^“ o^(Sg)G(!SYcs)Og;0 ciyGciyoscDaQjgaiaonD” 
ooooaaocE!)) xiilao) 1 ^ct 5 )loraGc«)Q 33 o (gpcncaa^ctsag , c&iqjI affi3 cbv 
GBKS i-iOQjGec^ociia^anejo cgraocao^as oJcDsaoGgc/g/o Kcnffitftaiaoaoi® 
aoaenoona" ogjoicso nruczGictsilcSfflo. go® ctncofm-io crueoxiiOffl 

(tswilcra aaoJcfte^o cuctscsttsono (0(T1£)6 SBOo (feculcaaoctsocaacn';. ag)^(tj)0 
fl3)l(Dlc8s>a§ j carD^GoJoafiJcaamo crujioctSLDttsgjfflfflOco jiDej jucdIc© 
cftOCDOSOl?) a®^Ct 5 ))a(U^|§g_ \Qi(D)(@G(D6ajc6jOo oDoo-imj) 

^acej 06 ti|“ cstgicajo AOc^esBOo oolfii^taaoailco'lcaaag j rruG^oojffll eaio 
cfefljro 5 l(a 6 oooat>n ojg^cnocalao oj^oo^aocE) nruooDlct^^roilcejOo oraoD 
^cDo g.6ngoc&ag j ojodaoejo acts cnQiQQjooaoaca) ooi^c9a“ cajgsctsoo. 
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(§ CO (U 

By T. K. KRISHNA MBNON, b.a., EBNAKroAM. 


Sioo cneiao ecooiettn QiocryeeaiOQQJ 

“(gnjoizomaso ajfflacTy^foo e<asaiejo gesKsoooi^cDjdno 
aj)oo_iOfc?l(B)o cococonrugooo njxmjaa^o^ejcftayo 
ogjtfljo cn]tryo ojlaejajQjejo (TU0c9ftn(gf0)o 

eoQjoffi)lffl>o (®1gsnD(oao)(B)o nrucoSgaso (tn-io ooaoalo,” 

^Qjoo-Kooosni". < 3 )@ ®co^oo-Jffl 6 )co ffloefflOKsasYmi?), oraciiffl 
Qiasas aolawaaocruffll^", 0 - 1 ( 0 ( 210 ( 01121004 “, o-KofgnjaJZo, oigi^tfeocDSfoo, 
aJ(0(2iQ_j(Kaaia5, <TU(t56gffl3 o^ornlssBlsKr) ci^ 6 )(ti)a 0 ne 4 o 6 i(re (sojicis 
(lil^^ Qj{(s<oTo. a_i( 0 ( 2 iO(OiffiOQ 4 “ Q^dOjiMo (nol(t^(ooao 6 n©“. odojIodc/ooi^ 
^c03O(do cxiin^Q^o c/ 0 (ft«^cqjo Q@@(gj<630ffl(S(2io, aQ^Si&Booo (sni^igjtSiO 
(Oo, aJ(D(2lO(StaOQ4“ Q_1(00 QJ(00 O^nn aOoo^(o1®OJO§(^^OQ) (ZlOCSD, (STD 
6)^S>1(!36 ^&l(gji|)(T5ilc3:a(Z10aQn 6aiCnJD6)aJ§l<olc0aonO. Q_)(D(2 i0(01(2)0cJ1(CS6 
ctu_ji§ 0 ( 2 jo oilfoyaoajjl aflcoaocan^ss (tsiocasiro. q_kdo (jy(g)(t5i!(gaQ)0§ 
(^^Q£» Q_i(Dao(CJffiociio 6 no“ gslQJi:^. (mocsacBiQjo (d 1 (!^ 040002 ) (SigicajO 
c©Q 4 o ofescmoileiej <Hig)ce30<ooQ4o Q^ 6 sea(r)(Sa 2 ) 0 , o^aseeooo (sro^aodsilcol 
02)0600“ 0 - 1 ( 000 ( 01(210040 ellQio(gi 2 iooi 0 ooaes 6 a!onji> 6 > 0 ofE)“ q^qjqO(oT 
SeiOo. 0 - 1 ( 00 , (3r0Q_l(D0(Ey^(O)lcfeGS,0§;^^32) aJ(D 0 O(m 21 OCllO 6 irK)“ 
caai (§ 001 ( 010 ) 1(06 (5yQ_i6i(gu0oaal ^c9>ooo1ceffl(nno^“. (cyojsisuo (aT0(T)1(^o. 

“(gojQjao orutnyo ®co^uyo 
§81(8(210 (gn46)5)QJ2(21COOoJ(DO.” 

(TU-l 0OCQ)6)cejO6n§“ aj(O0O(OlffiO(2l1(OO (BeoD(210(010af!(tJ)l(D0o j (^(^crunl 
(D)1(TuoQr)0(06ges)gQ3}o, ci@®olj§(oi(n)0(5/ oJn 6 mjL)c/ 0 (Dl( 0 (B( 0 i( 0 ) 0§0 s-iciBeo 

< 2 i( 8 O!a) 0 §o ©I(iio(!ji 2 iocu 1 aa 6 o © 0 ) (g&iOdft.(gtB)l£ isa Q 2 ) 0 (®ocol^oDsmo 
KM 
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mjonruofflo. Q 44 !#®'“' 2 i 2 ocui 2 l 2 i 

6SBa.^ (gi@igg)ci^^ nruooT^offlculeooQaG«sira50§@slcxalffllo3So aoDo^aobo 
<feai2ifi5i3Cb. (sroOTlnooaJoafTo“ oJocTuor), (j^gemooJiffilcai 

00)000)1, (TO(wocQ)@" m)<w_i®ffic^eaoac!Q)(2ioaal ^®lc9fflcTn@“. (©l^sm 
(@cuaoQQ)aQ)0®6 s^ajo®ii2)oaLj®i2io«5i20£e6)Oo^sl i^sfflojglffilceacnD 0^)010 
a-Jooc!;cm®l«36 cuelloa) Qraioolg^. og^fflOcasao oooic^as a^^oryffllca 
^6)s actntalfwoem)’. Q_ioo2UO«^(gsco65B^6)ej coafloDcooior^g&jOc&Qjo 
(TuooaQ 0 )o i^sos)® aono (TUiaa^lcsaoiosni". (srotrooco)©", ®ejoaj 
0iim1(D{» c&osnocno qo^ssb^o ^aa«5js)S oocft®)]cQjo acBiosireg^ orsi^o 
e&iocft>(56ngOQQ)©'’ ; aJ®aoefmc86)^®6 (aractroeojl^calstflQrn') oocftd&lacfto 
aniiagj, goaiacafflgjOoolcTOo ®ao©QJ0ce)) (sro^SKOorsiojo (arDc^cftraoj 
000 ^ ass oocMalcqjsni” o®onD“. oocftrt^aQOjQOjOSfK)'' mao^os nrulaD 
O2i0(?) (snjajzaaofToo o-ifflaocfffflOQj" 0^)0100 000,0 c^cuod®!^ oicmono©" 

g8°laJo®0OQj", mcoms). aJcoe^otsmoo^ o^jOT^QjcsSffis orutaigooi 
ssralooo oeiscioQ^o sss (Q-i0O6iiDa0na)“? i.Q 40 t)daaioaDigQjQjo orsap 
0ocr)Qjo <D)o0l6)gjffljl®6 ojlaono c®®6noa0QS)"? <g0)ffici^OQ_igec®0oaa) 
oosiryo 00(2)00605“ a§Qil®6 ffi(ooaailc9®cim©“. Q2)oafB)oo3 (§®3e@oo0l 
^06)®) CYU«^0®Cnjaaa6flD®r!5^((36 Q@®Qj§1(JB(TD na)a0ai>@OJlffi(DK3)0§|^^C!Q) 
fl5)(J5)-ieC®lc930o GajOffica30aJj9jO®C!5K5)lcOOCI»l aJOSVSKtsISaa aJ 0 c 8 St 85 ®g 
Q^^acaosni cu!c®jna)1^(^so? tgrociK?) colraxcyoDtozosso (graoutafa 
cuo®Jl<fl3^o(^^Qa)Ocfeo(io. 

aQ-Jcn!Qaie‘’0aDOojOc^6SBOo iTOeg^aopoass aLj®0aDooa)a0o 
cT0O(5sasa2)OcfecnD, 

“ogjfficfeo 63018 nrugj^Gfij)oai(@atog 
nro^Q^ooj) (njcjj(g®»oato®oc5Ji0o.” 

o^ntDOAor© a«^oolQaia“(!Jru]@oocYO)o. “a«->6S<3)^n®l(saj soaaocno 
g36KD00(Dl(X)g CT^®8C®lcr)g” OYOQJCCSaS OJOcMcaiaa Qj1oo_J(Tu1 

(?£effl®npa0cinoo(!8o (Sigjoio^aajgcnolgj. §.®«s)0cpocia) <aig)-QJ0^cn)®6 
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CdIoTo”, oilciDSBOCoJlfinODOCsfl (YUOOOC 32 ) 6 SB^OQ,<gOLJO(:a 30 aII(JDO, (^(^cftaj 
Qjoco c/olo^ob eojeoamsKOKS) ©ragjrrulcaasmo Qg)omo6no“ o-iostoud)!©! 
c9aano@“. 

“onaJlaDl ^erolajoeiwco 
cu«>li^ei^roffi(TuQjcj2)o” 

ciJIaom Q^t6>o(5pjij](C3ro>eci5itt5>o§(^^ acooDoaxiii:^ easeoao) 
ofuofflafflitj) (g)QDld96isrDo. “ffi^oaneo^o, aaroesso, aol^cj^ooajlfoic^s”, 
‘‘ocsag^cefolcTOoaonruocxxgao) nrucuaia eoJecBoofflOTig” sdo Qllcoae.s (Syd^o 
(T uoQc&osreoeno” gcftrocA, 

‘'ecsajoaoo Q-ic/^ralnfvi^]® 

(Tu^oxaacE)! cuo^mil 
fsimyooDo 00 (jysmo^oal 
ofuxaGatD tojenoo^ra^.” 

o^cniD (§coQJ(Ci6a^(T5)aQ)l(o6 a.n-J®sw3l=9®ni') (BTOascmDaaa iQjOQjic8eono®“. 
rmocYso (§njQj20Q4o (CYi2Gn(o6 raraeeasajaDlcqjereoc^cno^fmacTr) saotftaio. 
eaoaaio e^^c£»o(a6 oJlaom (gQj@3i)Qjo ffiojgrea^o. oru^cajsSacYDorr^o 
(Tuq 441'®’®^'^ <5rg)(5i2)S55K»ocDaaoacn') Q_i®ao®^igjOn^cj9art5)(^, og)CTO 
Col«J) ©OOfTD aJOCqjOfTD. (STDCBOTOgl^sl laTOaOOgOQJO ffiOJOcasO, 0000303 

ooocfeo*, ^c^ociolcgieeB^o oiooaiaJlQSuoeesB^o ooooloaso. ajcBeoaio 
GaJOcfeaaono cruofflo. 

^(wosno" colftnccgas ass cotcn^^ctBcaeio. GQJGaoaJo^aaj^ 
dfti^ejo a4®O6rr36eB^e4S)0^oo ^<3 aDofbcsjjaasYacaaol^ ((y«^a_iaal^ 
cBioenoo. o^sasleio a^(03a;»laejffia_ioa&3, mjoOooDGejooo ojc^oaro), 
AO cfl3gat5KBa^(s5, (Hrai® cYvcoaaoQffil aaoooccselaaleio ^<d oJosaQO) 
aratm (grocwlaobo cDOcnoasuseBagcQjo crycfeil^aAosni oiloa^Affll^ 

^agjCYioffiojsnoo (xjoo^aioofb/ (Sro^^cioofi, ^oa ig^igj^CT?), 

(TuoBigo i§0ffln53a?jeO(0YancTT3§®(5CU4o. oilamo ©.o-isecocijo ©IfsTlcxiio 

lsiJLD0OlJyD3a3o QJQr3]<d9O0(0?)ffllcaa0n0a(O56BBaaf3 ? 
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aiomjeeojnr^ aoDOfoiziaDS 

ofuoaioealgiagKog'igQa atotaftno <g(D0aaDoaafr)o.” 

Q^cTO nrt;6(ffic©(^ (xjostt^ ®tg)C®u^6)g^§aiociDl^. eaieoaro 

®eoolA0iU0^<cso aaiQ>6)(t3i)Qa)g3 ^qjqjIodo coltgiaaacaeol^ eQGiooaa) 

“§^(gg5si(iS)©aaQ)g oolcoacooDaacDg Q(dqj1®ocy!b 1 eeaffloog 
snjoejomaaob 6^^^®X!)©©cr)« eooojiSffifaociog -orvcuCTioo 
ooli^a^aDo colg^QjeiaanfuiDeco^cfcOiag nru_i(gg^o 
cyu(d6q_jogldcq)o cenao-DojIasco ouoroLclg cTu^eoDono.” 
nf\j(^gBcr)nrui2i2jfjj)iaoaQa)0(C8 oveoxdoroQssrmooosnD" <y?)(tna2))(o6 ^fsflo-Jo 
elgjlses (5)". ra)<fe&ina)Offlogg«ntt)lonDo giaftnorooaDOffiiaoefro''. 

©(tseojofflaj a<^®a2)OcoaoJ§©rmo«B ais^cjaoeno' ^(Tsilcoi 
aaJ§1^ocn-5]®1ceffiam@“. “(m^eo^occrffiQjloaiixaeioaal o^artn|^0o ^ 
oruDocnesB^esreo, oraoicsalaai a^g^oo truofflooc^o OYDsesi^ccxoosm) 
g80(0))a(!j)cgaaeieci^, ciruQj®oe4o (wgaaemlcEaizosfrD””. 
fficQJOcolcSSo sisocolcflao, ojsfio^aioaoo ojoailcsso, Q^onDecuang, nruocYi^o 
fflamnlaoio o^gmlejaalejlalteacmajiflfeo ea(o6ixifi3>lo9ao ^(t5)1(t56 crycoia 
aocmaoggo cir>l(B^c®1^1^6n|“. (5rD«5>06nD“ ^(rsTlaTo aa5)(a}cnx!6BBg1s36 

®»g)fflO@i^Q4o acTmtznojo ooooo-ifacyaoacsaoffla cmnO(T)0to)1oagg. cBjo® 
emo. QQ)(@ (Uffllgoosucej^o o®!® ayoa;^ocn6®8^0O6no“ gossikno 
sa©" a^omft^ci® ajSfOtasJlgj. 

co1(i5)a»]®6 ajro)lacD| orosi^OQffisgB^o Qg)y>o@Q>ffig0O<ft6eB^ 
aoarrogg.©'’. sooiicjiSo oiloadaojojo ffllcoTlcmo eciDOd565CTntt5>ocsao(a6, oacuD” 
eoocnnru1isooao)6S0Ooc9a tixi£l®(QjroilQ^ (Tu1sblc9fficTr)«^c® C5aox)o®3c03o 
eKOKBoan® co)® (atsnJlIail^l^ga atooro cAoemoo. col<zns)Zi) a®3 
aoJCDloadcmaoccs) cnoaAaeroo axij<^')|Sl,©l®6 wos)(S)0(m (Bi®acr)®^1 

w%* 

colf5> 0aDO©Offlf!5)rottr)1a&i (^a^cLj^(Brt551aai>o ©®8 ©oc/^aoodilgo 
©©IcSfflOT)©" ' iio®ffi)®Tt3ilaa{>o oo®1cQ)ocsi! ass (sn)oc®aoe6roo 
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(3Yoc?f?j)o, i^niisn§o3»l{®crnfi5flcgooeoQ)o oJonf^g asnsocs^cxjjfwl 
©0060(32)0 )^^(8^d0)(§(t«0l OQ;@D®Tf!J))cDOCS2)1 a{D365s1oo]^lgCm ^(tseofucio 
cOj^escj^jo 0@i^(OTDn(a6©cu^“ ^msimawosa (soansmo ooscsaeeiol 
®(®eci5co(CJiml(D6 ^©(ogjOo oruocolcaaGao? oqctt^ 

igj^esBOotflffigg. <a)d96) nruaooDooDssB©^ ^ajl©s ©c0jo§c9fflaJoa{» @s 
ctT)0(D6 Gej5jjof)o elAoeilcflfflo (gro^aAOsnf QJei(W0ffla2)0(!s 

gsmocgo nrulnDlteacisoa^) eojismaacra as cua^ eaisns 

0ctiD6SBOo (soooa^ ig)Oj^aQj§cuoa{) ©orunraj^oji^sni". 

o^toffloo (^cm .iiis“cej65egoa:sil Qj)ig^^gss ftnoa^ ojIxlio®! 

c95)0O. QCTDO£2)e833D)(TOl(!36, «a(0)J2irru)2iaO0QJ0c^a31It33l©ai «5)_IO QJSo, 

(araLDOJO (g^oLflooDao^lcjalaeJ ovoodo ojeo oHo^alcaacTO. (STOrtDlejs 
60 b1qq) slmofflffioojlacAo Qjaaoco^co aoA^aaJ^flsttnl, (srotolcno cbildo 
( aiD(m©l(o6 ca(Dfo)Q^Oc95{Cifo)Qy6eBOo goagjcnoo qjksotto)), 
c^ooruofOTacm (arofcilaabo ooffilcsaocsa cuimo o^onoo oryjailgJ^. oro 
<B>l©cn nru3caaiO(o6<a>ffl1o9ffia3oaosa QJ{jl©a2)c3ffic^^o ojoefisit^. a§ar!«36 
<si®«51230qj 1«36 n\io)a5)(2ocB) jaj)Ksttr)cy(CYi5))ace30sni o-ifflaosmooilacio gsO 
c9acft>(3)acTr) aflstmaaacTOo oilool^. «5)(o6, oJoiaocoffiO, og^omoaejng)” 
Qg)cno eJ1«551a2)aMs“e63(Di0)](o6 ojoc^jcto. ciol^6rr)aocs2) oa3_\(©Q_i©85i(t5) 
QJ^^IiasnssTleio, Qa3s“c95^1(D6 orocolcejigoaoacaYrocqjo (ru^sno 
(gnjffiQj20o_ioorucDffla2)c9aol^ ouocQOiooooasonD & Q_iea2)Oc/5)gjlsaa 
o0cno (feosmoo. a^asleja©®) oa3s'ca>«si®)l(!36, (mnrulajeasittnlaabo c^o 
6i^co0o®r»“— rtJ){o6 ((g^cuacyo) m>jo (slajocotaoQjo) nrurtsyasttolaeio 
mooasmom m2oco(3)]©a2)QJool ajocs?jono. acnois^s! orydBail^o®6, 
©ereoaai^ocsao aJcwlacnocnoooG^Oceso 1 ^( 01 ^ 0600 “ giQjeaooo @S6®@ 
©loono dBjOamOo. (Byo^qj©®, ®T0®)]aDsa. (sqjd@ g;cino©foono c&oenol 
(osrB 02 i&ojosi)o colfoagos a«s (TuleDooDo^KScesiojo ojfolffloDgo 
aaiy 002)0 colcaoQias (giCT)©;ft>oa)sa xugBdSaOjaocasono ogjono cosnoloaeioo. 
Q-JiwlooetayatSjOsnf (srofrulooerytmoilaciibo otoobIdo oIlQiffllg^foflKSo. 
q_i(!J))oooq,o ajf!5^«oD^o xLjlei Qjess^ ool^moocyo i230Q,ao<fl5ono. 
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olleocoo oi]o3dQa)65iB6)S Q^gjOo oruojg)Qol^l|s^ Sicmofflsroorra 
nruffla(ti)lceaojocA fcifoalgj. colftsiaafflocts Qilec®Q3di^sn|“ 

(aTon5>!s)0^)o 6i«B (Tu_i(©a_i©stt5)oooo <^e§5fna0ofBgg.oJ(?), (Hrtia5>ls)CD 
e.iisns^eajoaej, ^ajgajjOCO'^yeaoAooilaDo, acDg^leJoeseasmaaoit) 
g^awi, coltwaoa rajej sQjooiOiyo ojodjooajsroo ©ju^cejOgo g^OcftO 
(a^©(0KJ)ce9ol^ ^lato]c3fficft.c^jo gaisroo. srD<ro©^S0n(Cs6, ojoc^soHoj 
SD esBgooa) Q_iej ®ra(§\yocB)6SB^o (grafO)1e4ag.fl5wc3aj] (3t3)|jo eanocml 

gg^oAoioc^ Qg)^Q^i^sn[|’. asocsalcsaomas©© (graai ajca) o j|liaa<fl3gjjo 
©^^0. (ffro@<ftiO©6rDao6no“ colfoaaa ag)^ooicafeo g.(Ugeool^ 
(^asono ajosfijra)1|g§.©". 

“©8o ernimo (WaJcry,oaa coo gcartROOQJcejeojijco 

CO XUO ^(jO^aagOi QiOXi^o CO jQLiaOoecOOs(|j(T^CQ){t5>).” 
Jl4(D3caa(t51tQ51(t36 QJOCqj(TOfCnOOOOC!56, ColcDiOe^JOCTUo gcft(S)lgCD)0§O cq)c6:«s>] 
coQ>o§o (^s1 ©xug^lsnsnaocasonD. mrpgsaceaosrr^ss QjDaj(jyoQ^lc9ffi‘’ (©1 
<0j©sfo658©a®c9fflosnio oooi^cojlo)) ©aoeoDo^i^sl a^S^ciioo^ ass 
c0ffl(5jo g|.6ir@ocs^«)lffii3fflaroo. 

jQjoaJicruoocrxgig) ©iUgJonowlao colmi Adao, (§cMs> 1, ©eurno 
coo, (ig)(TT)1 t^cTio laoggesBfflgcjaoAono <eiogno1^1sBa S)“. ^cii nrujzal 
©aocsaiggg. cucplefe^oasrocriDo, (sro«5>^oaa5> oroecK^ocojo c 2 )oactno®o 
©(saalgjoctnaaicxaagjaTDo (HTOgjo (stg)eejoxal^O(a6 aco^lejocfleojoctf) 
^aa)0(TUi?6r®0tfecft>cx»1gj. s^d&o Qg)m'X)a56 i^oo, lEyc^cmB)) Qg)«om 
^oDas oTpgajpiass . Sca^acroo ©aaocoIdJao cfijdzo @soa(a c&sfloqj 
gaol @a®oor)Oao(g(t!)lc0a cft>(2Q)cao3&iaj)gQQ)0§i^^ xu)fflc03Oejo gQ2)ocoo 
sjorrvo gQjsnglojfiSo. licOialaagg^ aocolKscucflfeoi^fcl ac® gigjofsruo 
ciDcDc03Offla'Daoc)ajl«sra)l(C8co':)@“. ©SKBOcncocftejo ^agjahlcoi, c&da^ 
gSTBO, licftraloQjgarBo gaJsn§ao(D>!©1cog(iBcno! 

asaaocoao^o g^aaocuQr)aoQc»)|^ oomocfecrro. (sroraiicc^ 

(Yuasuoffio o^^ociicfl^o cTooiai^aocial o^cno cuffllcOjaa)^. 
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“snj^cDOo ©aaoDoacsoD) ^sroocnmoosoo 

oiocryesoj cTo^al(S)l nruaaDoasrziOCTV 
o0ar)O6na“ ecooiooi) ©oonro cuooqim')®". miroilcrogg. caocosroQjo 
(srosgooo, ca. 06 rDlc 8 fflaT 05 n|“. mtwleajcss (srae^aaocno acnsg^oslcaa. 
^eseaco stiisolaoa) (Tujocoloolgj'tcafflorr)©'’ o^^oJaogsmo? (grtxtsilao 
Q®i®ce5oejo 005100)^00 aoj^smo 0i®Gejo^l^©aDOc9a. aojo-iGia^o) 
snjaoli^^ga.fiJioenri' o^cno^oafsi, EiGoo© rosnio oYDoamcruo 
ei:y 6 ss^oasimcn 0 (sraislgjOOTaQj^cinol^. c&olaDaaaTo c&osfsil c&a 
G'32)5rt§<fl>o^Q4aa^ono (jyGttDjcfeo QosaGOJsmo. 

“soitiyo oil^fiDcoiocqjGceaTOO (^fcyoayffioooo o^cqji^jqj 
«)6r^oelai» aHoajSDOon^cftnsijio (DOc/iGejaoad® o^eo^xjn 
oalajlcftrtsiGCTUQjl&ioeiJioool conaaiOtflaocQ) Eoaonrug 

CDjOCDGCSJlOCOoJGffiOCTr^ft^O aeiOlffiOC/yo (TUCSOJOIg^tOgll 
(SYOaOSjOffio smejo eoljo <3>0Zio Glg)OCDo Q_l(Dlig)aDo 
ooloiaagoooGaDio (gojQj 2 (§a 2 )Oc!Qicaie^Gas)ii” 

ogjfsiocsaioejoaiSPlaJla’dSsiottsilffllceaojoaf) aJlgscoaionaio, ora&^o 
aoo(0o, aaoKoooyo o^onloiacEi c®lejlceasrDo. Qjoffle^EoDgajoaooDlQCi) 
0 ODO a-oi^smo. xiilej EGcooaDcejorosaaa^ milaffi f^sfltsaemo. o® 
omoGej ( 0 jQj 2 ioaia\mc 8 a Goaoco jcno 3 C^CT 0 )]a 3 ca.gQ)es . raransilaoGooaaio, 
(SI® (atOQiO'UD ^<3 oilcDo Q^ooJlcSScejCQjo am^o. 

‘'(gnjQj 2 i 0 (tng(^orucn'X)flS) 2 io eoooxijfoii cd ajOocftairoii 
(TV)a80a)GCyQai{g6tI5)ciaj, a«J»§c83t5no ej(gGrt5>a_lfflOoii 
(§ca:«^o 0 oae 1 «socoofo)l cQ)oaio^03uoa^(Tj)n5)_ifi3)g 
(siGcooaoo (?yKO)j®(H)o®9a0)_iOfS)_io allooGfWfTSiecDaoifflo.” 
^oilas orQ^aaocTO oDaiffllcasioo. 

‘‘( 8 Yoaociol,'mJaeo^(W-J aaolonaio eaaiocrrolffiosfecuo 
<si®iiiOG^oajio(Tuaf)o $> 09 <i)xi 4 o ©acniQ^aoffiia ojlcoligpongi! 
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gD(Q^QQ)0®fl3ijDa94 QaOJffiOC/^ acOOOaOffl 
sacs@fcysffioayocu1 iggsueeooiioaD aTOcnoii 
(3ra(TDc9J3)l(0Cirai§lo33Jocn8 Q4@e0ffl(^QLD0^o21 
oolft^oxij (Tua^OTiraraj alc^ooilGc^oaJo-iflSKi^Qa} ii 
QocaliiiOcioayGcooecocn gtSyalfflo^eliUOffilarr^ 
QllQjlc9^eec^eni\)ajil(tJ)Ji-affi cnistem oruo(TU(B)l 1 1 
(sroecyocQTffigeamocn cnla^fJDjo {o^anajSSsiroocDOfO^ecfecno 
Qgj(W (06 se«ra)oao(£1(3)1ei£yocasTS) asesimomo (a'esfWo^a^LDO.” 
^ai(X!j|«36 acinoa«3i(o6 QjttsiloiaDOcTOcjaesrocs^jgg. gsnoessOo 
Aizialcaao, aJ(Qg)5ni(5(i5)tDi QJO)1cooQ,aJS)©Qq;^Qj (itftfisciDo, Q_i(n5lGCD§’ 
i^(ro(D6 gDflBQj@Qj6)fflC3qjgg.ai ^stmoooaoti^lcseo Q-iGolcoQjcoot&afK). 
ro»oa>“ cTncn]ai<flfflOifl^ ^iBoojGQjlttnldBsiOQalejcQsiosni" ooleHoBeojoaDge 
cfeo^sBBaii^sl ©<!) nfucB@OTK5i)(a6 cfeosn^(Sc95)6rBQJcxi)06)snomD (ii]oo-J 
nnJloSfflono. 

“sraeejoaio mjc^^anocnoo 5)6)a®8 ceictssm o^oiiu 
051(212(800 O5l(0Q£3£930(t)8 (10)0 §mSCC\^5iM 103101,11 
(Tu^c^s (TU(TO(tno (gcQJOcol aQ)(Z5)0(Qrz)0 @ato05loaiJC!Q)8 ' 
asilg^1(Di0(8a5osrij@iDl<s^o <§0 g(ja)®)8 av)(80(gJ!(E)8it 
coa^o(snr)oajils<g((5) (geiocgcfto (8eiO(8c830(gmooeJlgs<Sfi3)jQja;»8 
aiOniioaoaii§<3a)oeejfflaco-(2Q(Bc8jts)oc5258 o\jxiie0^1ca8ii 
rsYDoDeojaais ^xulctataais asofirulcsmo cofisio^uos 
(TO(;jjOffio@aJ(Dlfi^oco1 (SOSO 0(t56@oftrts)8 nru(S0i^a3)8ii 

(gQ£»OCDQgQ^(tsflcD(SeJc^ CD (BCaOXUltsl CD c&oocaai(c51 
^@0^@Q_l(Dl(I^Ocy1 gcftrtsilaocti) (32)80X1(801^102)8 II 
nru08(5O6)(ig)<nxiJ^(8l®Xl3 (O)LDO0OCDOCU0OCD(8C32)O8 
oolcsroo^ Ory6Ulg8(86Ua3:3, CTU08(TUoCDanaJsfej1(t5>8ll 
@^CDlcB0a^(n)l®l2i2<Do1 (TU^(8c^O(Sa2)CD(8ce5CDJUl(C56 
(31GCD](Sce3(B)8OriJ£l1(O0fi3)l-(gcftf!5)!0OCl(i) (80 (gJ1(S02!0 CD®8” 
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^oecsjjsm eejOcaiffliii»)(o6, (Tu_id9>o^6a3^o6 aj®(POOLj<6>o®o 

6)jQj^cTr)fc>1(o6 tsroejnruftsiosaoame^o c9j06nBm'5@“. orD® eoD^aio 
oca)^", £uaias(a)sa oj^ooilsejcas gciigns laciocnixflOTlcqjerigoo^cm® 

rt5>6>ano t£y aa)oa\)i2iociQ)1§ffi^ gD®l=3eom@“ ? ojtfl a^^gjasigjcno ojocq 
Q iooogg. c0joffism2ifmo6no“. ceailijymjoaDjasj^ffljlejo, (srQSjocnjomcSbO 
sn#' nrooc6]c9s>06)i2cfiDSS (o^cto cruooDaDal^. aaod3|j)88a®o c0jl|l§§g. 
Qj(i (TuocjulcascaiCQjoffiQjisnoo. 

ool^errxgnjaJZaasKj) oo®1cd)Oce» 1 'sroa^c^o 

Ail&J @56tffiocnlc6jOo8ce5i orDooalcflffi. laoaaa ojrffe ougesmocuonnjcYJ 
fwaor) (3i®i8g)aQ)Oru£]oof)o. oQ^izo^sxarm (mai^o6oj]s&cm (sigi^o 
cQioeio scuengmlg^, o^gaTliaolcx^jcTn (aco^lacn ajanoofrnlffllcaaoioa?) 
f8irDSc9^ 6i^<ea1 jailcmoc^ssttnlcejaa (^(2iag^§®ffliro)5n§finoQc51§sn%". rsra 
(cilaogg_ ^cnxu^, oigjooofflo, oisoucoo, (moooc^oaoi^ao, ag)CTDlQJacQ) 
Qg)^oo col®) efti06rn1^®«®cnDsn^‘'. ^cuacsa nru_f)ca3rol^®ajoa2)0{a& 
((ijOaJiCTUOocT)a<ma®«Baioa6 oiga® (ig)^Qji^sn|“ 

cDl^sro(§njQjzi(Dionffi6 ejai^ojoctb oocftrtS)lcQ}gg. (fftgHJtBSSSKOocr)! 
02)03:) QDs-ioo&goLjoejio (aoaas oia® gfaloJcflexoBg". cOjCiao a^u^ 
anno. cSioroanno eejOcSjo ®(0)Q^nmoaffl (3YDaoc9)(DlceQQaocooann®g|0 i0) 
^o9Qca. 

‘'on sryaclsgeo gscneoaessstaocno cSaisizcTuocolonoo 
®a2)os®cQ)(o6 naji^cesi^oannl ojla-ioo!) Q2;ca®)8mji2)Oxuroorf) 
Q0)^eo.QJro®)}®®Q^ cig^®ro)ea®aicn®ffiO®on8 
fru32)(a6Qji2iosmo cfease®)ffiej0c93 o^aaraojcofo)®®).” 
ojedoai, cftpi2i2ao^oajejosnjl<e30o acts c&o^o (gjffifi^cejo ao£2i2ia»l(a6 
acugcsaamaizcno igcooiootb Q_jo3:jonosn[i“. (are© aiii^o®)® 

@aca>oani|“ ^ono eejo<a>o an&JcasosimlaolQqjajOQjo axu^onoanf''. 

“®@a20(a6 ofU-icoGcizioangsnns OLjfflcuM0«56 nru_iait)c^l®>o®6 
ra)j(ioajoi^oa)(n)o<fl)i2i2i cfe^JoornoGt^o®)! c8naj“aiI]Qaio.” 

KM 
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(^cft(®)c3S g5si®oaDlaQ)oeca6rn6)i2iaT3)g3 ogjono cry-ailojl^cii 
a^o. igcftrt»1ecE)D§i^^ (ScocuoaoD gffil^oejo i^ca«»T ejglcaao. qj1c®_K) 
cTUoeoJsroo. ajaaGfgjanixjj^ajgtatnof i^sla^fOTOSfK)" “c&o© 

fflsmaecnaosalcflffloasrni aj©Q^(bg^aDooJonfi)aaocYTOoeina“ ®ca«^0o^ 
flSKalactijo cno©oaa(BQi(K“”. 

“qj(®o q 4 qMo oiiaio GftnociQJo ecajoea iScart^oigQiiSOTi) 
croaoDo gcafl^ojQ^ro) a^oal ^pcjojfinoffiiaoos” 
gcoQacTnooaouSjldacoo, gocooKoo^oLjrooaDaioooor), gcejoaaoaogass 
mjoonjgo, ^Qiaoffi^oo ScftrtsSla^ias oroi^c^oDlcSa oolfCjiBjroOTgoQo 
<8aD©d96»g0c930fE>. fTUoaooaeajcJDogaJoejalgjoafOT (g^uaffloioal) (icnoioaii 
oo<a(OTl(BaQ)o§(^^ a^®eoo1c9aonosn?". 

“acBcoogojatOTgecSiwo a^oslaoo coao^ra 
aoea aaoia^nrijl orum^o e©) (gjAnteoecr) ^ecmonrulcsa.” 
cejtziaao^arotro ^faffiaogg65eil(C!6acxi^ orycyDaaam') ©l^lo^ejoefRi" 
a3l©)a;al(o6 (fteaaaonoo(a6 ojlarjlfoaooo ceisiao 

Q^amffliDo. 00^001(030 <ftai2ioaojs^aTO. oigicsfeo (sroaroioss^^i^ 
§cm(OTg3. 

“cDool {feoajJlsi eamemaoJl ®o^n^Q^foyc6>aa^(o6 
cfeo^gftno^oioog cfesia cru^!? ^^(wlaa^ciigaaerog” 
gcq)ocoIc83^o c93(2i2ioaoj^(?fro. 

“<630(S<e)cd acnoxjosajaiyo (s<fljajaaajfi>l(Q^aaoD)®ajl 
(gQOOColaoo cBjsiacasciloi®) nruocoo (^cftrtnJoffiTa^sosaQi.” 

@c/oo!octi)(^^ Aaiao ajaj(^ac950(S6n§ ggffliaacrro. 

“ooea oJotn^DominlcajtDfeQyo ((^QStj(seiOffica)!ajc&lojij(o> 
ooodoQJOryacuoo^Qyo oitob o^oiaj cfcaiasm].” 

isyoJiDbl (cSjfziz) aog5<wDi1(o6!^^Q2>g3oan3> (jy^m^oss 
tsaiaocfeoiooJ) oi^ylo^^. ojfflaoayffiooilacto oroaoaooDlcBScrD© 


commemoration volume * il 4 t 

(0)©^g^, (gtt)@6)«05O6nio c&sfai(0»EBlaabo (g:jOcooci^o 

g.‘3(iolc9aOQ4om(t5iOca3cnD. 

<63(2l2ii2)o^©toilffi6 Qjiffl 0 (ueo c^^eao ag)anD nruo 

ooaalGc96)ffln§. 

“(SaSGiaaeTOaiQol cruooTjliaDl aocruDlffictso ®cr)cS>oeQa)8— 
eajoajfTUoigjaoffiacuoaj] naioaJc/^cYb cfeCTaaaonfX)!.” 
aXsejoeoJcftMcr^o tSjt^xOTgnnjoglaiOcoQio i^soarm cg©jOc0>na)o(0aD(nTOn 

cnocE9)fflc9ffl06nf§g, ca.i 2 i 2 iiao 6 no“ <ad 2 o. oi® oica. ^cy(DrCTnac »](06 ogj 
Qo^^ffllcafficmoaosnD* tfeiziaecojoan. (sro^sKaao cLO<gej^ca)0ga]©"ld9ao 
(ojoKofontasge eiQjrosnooocefccn, sajisolaocio naj-icuoiaeaaiocjDaoacal©! 

<a&0. QJ(SffiOQJcfeO©o a4Sfrgo, oJOojo aJffiajloAJOOQjo. gD® aJj^Offio 
oruffi4jo®6ig)C^(!SK5QonDo cfliOffismtaosno". nru Jassaocsi) caYDCTOicBafflsnrjt^gg. 
oJdB^s (TuasiQjaol mj^lwooDomsmoaodjlffilceffio. ©TDegiBacncffigs nrurm 
comsngocflaaioaDo asn§o<]9fflQioat)o oi^cascTO (Tujseoooiilaooolc&Oo ^ 
(^<Sc96)6r©@". cDODOgstejcnaJK^moocsal ffi&jo<S3aocrut93ejo nruafflo cnscfiSCTD 
sodgaoeitoto)' ^<soo_j©(gji§oaiasJK» asdl^ ^nruocolo9®am©o <sig) oo 
caisnaoQ) <8ra(s»^ogffloai1d99QJOc^ gvocuootviaocsal 

©IcaQo. Q0Sjlejo c^cgioo/', sooraocyo cDOfjDaoaoasnocnDo, cejoano 
omaan^oo aasQJoDaionruaoasmonoo, sajoejQ£)eco6SBaa cD(ola^^“ 
(smaia© nrveoxiiOffleeB^ejo ©acajaoffiococDodJlejo oocsal 

gjlec9a5n§@“ aun2)0^00]g^0fI5)Cr2l0ffi0CS2) ^CD3ffiOD65B§.aS c9jK3k»Q^6SB 
^(06 a|o (srai^cuocoaeioflsiim aomosme^o. na©(gta1e iss qkb 

aiffln20(?) QigaaeoJui g;,sn§acc)lQjffla§ o^cno ip40(a^ol.sjaa?osni“ ^<d 
aa-icKyo(Tua(!5Y0) 9 Q-icrooQDc^-a^acfooss as. 




++ 


(JDJODlc 0 >O(D©nS)O 

By P. KBISHNAN NAIE, V. S. Siromani, 
University oe Madras. 


*“<fl50Q^0r^O(Olffi0 CD-Ioolrolosil 61CUS)S)CJD^g|Jl2l0g50(TOQ4^- 
ag^of^ogOQJo ffico§(t>aJeffl eocasisiao^ag^aeoy 
(Bdajjaile-ioxiJoo cirunlajiaQjlQaagaQ) Rsiffirmj^xiiog^e^csiJo 
<s®cn (6ty^2i^ag8aa2im8(aJ1an(Sc3Q) 

o®cn^ 6 SslacD <sig)cncBaj@booOixjo^(i) (waabo auayoeejOcfcffiYmlaeJ 
(gjL£iacft.O(?n<fti6>aQ)6>c96>osnf ^<a)0o^^1^(t>lcescTn cujcoligjauDoaoari 
cfflocolcaoca) (sragoaioaoec^o (gOcaRnaioeojo orocnoes^cooLioaajo, t “cn 
Dioa^odlroeocuaio^ciDOo ojlcfe&iog ^roiog , c&l^ (yuosoc^ 
eotn” gofJ^Oi^ eeJODjcnojoc^aaonruffll^ (Scfeaiejo cruoeooJcolcoeBBgo 
fflsmcf© asffilc^eio, 

(inijDoxiioeci^oo ogjaioi® e^ocftg— 

“aojo^lomcig^l cn ciici^ c^eieucn acngigjc^osl onjoejo(§)«5)] 
c^(!36aJ6)S)cno (t)Dj)(W6>aj ©acncu aijaiaaoDciieicftOcartolc^cnigm cq)®6 


^ <^ceboc^o«3t23o©aicm ojesns 6DjCDaj«nc^aj©tOO<o6 cTut^jcoo^orofiaem- 
cnrng3<g(jg> Q^<|jj2JOffioa:) jool ; iiilej(D«5n©co sm"@o<3&ym©«aticmofon§cin©J 
(saeaoc3an^|6in(| (gai(BOiunfia(Dl«»aricmcxyo ajod3©l©cpcmoda»QQi)0(o6 (Scdoo 
asjig^aJo oolgy^ulcae^oo m:c^sm?Qgsa2)0CDCBcro)fm3ncSs>l^^ 

(ca.oQyo(B&JiO£a»o-(go<^) 

f (2CD0O (Syt>(goaiQJOSlc&^©S ariaJ(??l(mo©llS:^QC!£a^^^OT G{fi!iDoc06Sc0bCS^5n©O(Sn§1^ » 
(i^ssTl^o orooisoQiCDo© iu^ sii6mjDl£3a6)0Of6 (SaJoaaon©* 

J ^/m 1 ©cDceaol:^” o@fO)o©sifBO(?s casoTI b(^ 

<*QQ)0©rmoCml«36 ©{ 01 fU)§J 0fU0aiO(g,«3n CrO®a\)0i2CD0eii^O8lQQJOo QJC^ailegJ-. 
omcsgj © © Qj aTI ( ga ) oacnJo ciiiUopcnlAi a^eizior^ aj(gi^0ca^lQa)1gj ; 
«yt>c06)oo^o CDjaQ)aIla)cni1fw©ffim^ £5C8''cD©(oaa)o-* 

smo<§aJo ®AJosld96nffieJo^cml© ro)(o6croj|©CLji^yd9bO(Do/' 

(<a»oo^0(?fiJOiS»o— 

KN 
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tSiOa^o (meoJicnloDO na;acr)Jlffi)al(S)l (g^c/oorruci!) ggeciuo 

ecDO oHa^eaoi^ecuottft] c&lo onjiatmlcno <ya^8 na;-i(@'a-Jo cu-igoDg” 
(ig)cm (5pcnjDnrucB@o6)c9j06n|o culeoooaS^^’, * “(g)cn£if)(D6nruaocnc03oej 
eoailaaooai aecnomijDCDOg^o cOjailcra” q^cyi") (SejO£ijco<uoc0jtS)1s)<93Oan|o 
a)JciD]<a>ocDacii{)0 taoej^nnaom a3Ja^(gjcru0OcnlQjlc8ffioa3](m)a:»T aecno 
(OLCfflooacmoOT {fljojIa^jsneoaalcffiOTamcrnola^jofiofflf^" 

goaoDOi^AaoQQ) ^Oii3laDoejsa)0(^da.ciE)0(tB6)S mjooDlrt^ooa 
ftuoDSBsOotflffl aDeoDQDeeBgocffll ©istaTaaQOjmroji^fficuafld'lg^ a.o(sa^oixj 
a^cD6rr)<|)rt^o cnscsTO)! ^^aoas) «n«sjlcx2](o6 ^aDg^eouocm fofrugoojo 
^eajGgoqjo ciooaoaD)(0(ott5))(o6 (gro^^onjiaiOfruaooa^^acBjoeni Sg^otH 
^ tBjOeJotfesl^KScno aiog^jej®30ffla3_iool(fi5«sgcqjo ajoDooooaj) ot^aocB 
Qjsba30xiio^(?) ‘cD_!(ryo®6JO<feo’ Qjs?1c6ffl“ (STOi^gKBQS (^(Dooonruco 
6a3^a&Qjl^ci»lc!36ciD]cno oDgail^ (TuOQX)lfi5ynruo@o®y®K5)1(o6 txatooecoD 
coo a®K»0cniDO<r)o cn^ <sig)d3fea0^gJfi5i©)l(D6 ^gcesojoab tfos^aaocoto) 
aj|j^o (Qjsnjejaocss) %}(t5)1o^1^«sonol|o oj® (^(tnk^ewo) 
cojcolnfvjo^o^ao® OYDea(S®>o&]agJ§^Qjoa6 igjfDilGcfflOcoltaOo cua) 
®ia]^(scT)Oce6)0(T5il®ofn!^^. 

“og^efinoD OD6ii:^ofuoa(c^iy-0QDlg^o enruoa-Tl ojoaltrog 
txsaciyg aJsmulftnoaayg ^fficucgQ c936tsuoo cujojIo 
Q lleai<J)oo]eQadcoooaOT®l4P^'l®^®*^'^<^<^^®a3do^ 
i§aciO(2ca1(mo calcroecsijDO ao ojocuo (^}cxao olloo 
aoax»ao)ffloU(Dl(g^e^-aio^(@(gQ_iocu(seoo1cr)oo 
oo6ii:yocnoeacii oajoaciSL^o (O)® rs)® (jjjijqo (wudo 
orotjDaio eoDgool xu^o ajoilglggoo ecooseoj) 
aDs_i3o(snruoaJ) ail^af^aml oio<eyoffica!!D coonecri 
(i^ffnlsaalfflcfl (grajecftwail^lffilcsanT) ciiyocG)a6](®«?lce30ffimoc£» sjcnjow 
@g<gci5ocQjo aoQ,o OfUDlftsilomlfoltflaQgj cuJa>l(gjcTiicocDayronciTD oSIsao 

* ®cr>°LDca>offlfflci6o cn)ffiocoea.oajl<a.cnoo!» aocooroLcacncm c9iaj1a»o«i4. 
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cjolcaiaocE?! 0fu0aolf^c«0(^<a30ffl020ffl1©6(TmfflCTr) oJejcso g.sn§oa2n(tsi:]Ao, 
(§§cr>ocB)<fec^), i 9 jfinlQDO®oo 3 ®ogsab, coaoasaijal), ouoolc&ai), aoclais 
§e^) ag)frn 1 airooc 62 cno oraoJalcaS (qjcuocidoiio^i. ongjCiDaBQJsbaoojaio^ 
©3SJS cjDJooligjrojIo^ffloa) f5ra^<g^6K»o«jtH)acooca) (groglcnasga^ajoeoiuo 
^(b cQjc0iS))c05ag65c66io6n|o (^(ao6rr)65BS)g6)c3«i06n%o ‘ffiejoxucTD’aaom (STD 
e(§^0oci» Q(cs SeOjog ®c05g1 cYV®d9anfS)i2ioas?1g®Q_joe4o (groafoocnoo i^go 
dSffloaoj) aaolaggob oiga® oocsswlGoffiog^sl a^(t5)l(dra)ffild9aanD. 
cuc0j ag)«5)1a^<fl30o rail®® c®(al^@ aaGss(§§®abo (e50c^^c8>oc®(®®>lona 
ffiODoiiaoasnocirtD Goismo ojoojoab. actasisgono nru_ig-p £ 3 rn 46 reoaQn 
asom nru®ofuj®flce56ipo@®arr)o, c^ocoo®iqjc9>oooo a^cmlojo^as assirffio 
QjocQ) (BgoaoDo a_riai4sngOQa)]®3cn'D ‘csrt)6J333Offiec®6ii®^<0>o®aDOC32) ffitfcoooj 
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oolrooDiZiOaQ) c6jOq^o oal^^Qjaooa) &o(o1(0o$ajoa&i GaDCO20QC»lcg§,«5>0 
asrocTO Q_iOQqiar> (aT®ej©>0ffl1cfea3)0«Bas <ara)OocD)Q 4 o ^gftnaomoa'oeno''. 

ACu1or)aaa(0!a)lei<taDooDoaii5^ono OLg)gj0culo&0(06SB§.o, agy 
gjonruacoegB^ejOj ajO®arn6S8ao!S»)<a®l«Brn')(t5>^. 

(Bi](3f](o6colGamo (2icroQS^d1ail(ia(TOn(o6ciD)$crno ajOjltaOocffisfflfBOojom 
(8Yaat)®ai6®30o ag)i®ftJ)aon:) coffllxsi^tftgocQnciamooeao, (m© (BYonoigoj 
esBOo aaciJOc965CTn (gocuoncejOffiSjeOo ag)(®OTaaT3 a®^fTruje)6GBao 
c£^(D3on')oe4o, (3 to@c0jOo fYD0a30ffi6fnscn6Be^as g«:30(ri)l{o6cT^mD“ cacul 
atsiaj ool^cm g,(o6ca^c^6eB^ocQ) <3!®&o a’seeag c93oilag83i)®t!3))s56 a 
^oJ(^oasK5)QJ(aa3o oau^OflS^Dc&mlfiacsjJOcx^ccTO'SIram^na fflasmIcQ) 
aoqjo calc® Jigcnlcio 0 oc^j(?§i. cao^eSsigta^jG, (gjcxjaaa®ro))aion§oc:yar) 
nruo@ca60i8®aa?jo (ToooDOffismcaocafe" (Tuociflc^oroTt5)cnl&)QQ)l(C56 ecfeilt^j 
Qjocroo, (gTocaa^tc!6 ffl^simcjcslscascnocrycajgfaan-ieseaa <fesnfoLj]^c^ 
oiocroo ^SQQjOca^ffiifal(fl^om a®ra)0CD0®sn5O0cft«s)lcal(Sc®aajo csuLDOssLOtfl) 
QjlcaOoac6ffl^oo asreoacwlalc^cimftnosnD . (si® (groavacoofflernecoof) 
oocfljon ag)®gj 00 o (gjaiigt)aocG)l«sTO?lcinci'" ^(!5>l@ocTulc^ono«ciio (sro 
sgjoOo (srooid) caosnomoafa^oo cDcxicncaesBaoo^o cillgaDoaicKtSLDcoe 
esQgocqjo cgracucB^'' g(aocTOCTr:){aocQlffllc^o, ms) oDlejoalssi (btocik?) 
ca^l>^cno®')05no'' csauDocalDiacalca. ^(aoeoo" caoHnacojas sloilta 
ciilacfeio. fgrr)faosino“ cacalc03^as gejocac^oea^ocno j m^asioerro ca 
calcaOo f^f^l^om crvosasajOcao. 

gogJoaftsKs ®njnruocooffl6mec®coc®c9^®lcxMc^cTi3^a^aj<efiici4o 
ciJ!(ffl«jralac9s.offin|’' cacuicqjas owjcaaocij'', colf^gormjfflaoco) cnaai®®. 
6muej®K5)lejo, a®®-ieJta>ocY!^ ^lonocro gl e<£»oel<®ocoflJK^ejo, (srocncTO 
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(gooogoooenj^aocQ) (mooQ^aciDQ_i^c^(C)av)Oc®Qile4o, fYU-if!Ji(Q(2)aocQ)) q_io 
^Qjomt) ooscasmp. (svligjaocQ) ^cdlOTaOTorororaloieJ enjaQsjaoqo) 
smar)i<tsYtj>l®6cT^onoo a406iQj§om (gg^anaocsi) (groajrnj_!®(Otcnlat)1s(2ne4o 
asancqs’es acgcoaocss oi® (^©{mffinfuocolfmo ag)^oo61orToo 
col^ono. ajOJlGQjQS < 3 ® (g®(Cffinruoco1nn(DroTl(C56(^6)ScQ)06nD^ cooo 

cn<^s& ffioofflli stfeCsocaeoJoab caiSflaaosstm cnoeignjojacnjocolfoiofficaji 

cioci^aB cocnogc^c^” <§aDOJXi(O0ocQ)1ffiTO?1®otTO:) aonjwae^ajo 
cDOoil^Qp ^®]gonru6ss^to6 coQjSa ajOsrDl^ftJxtsom 

aioolcs^as (ga(o6(i_iO'5i[t5K5) oacai5?Qj)eooQ±iacorai (§ooJCDOc/o<art5)1acQ)orTD 
cuocQjono. Q5ic9^q^(g6 ail^cn') ooQJoosajsnjlogaaOo aGoooaofo^ 
gocED (^oftfOToasmlaigoc®) ojffl1ejnri^c^cri'5@ca_ioaej(X!]o, <gQJsfTocul(a6 
(jyeoJC/^c^nT) etfeojaioaecyo eaooooDaoao) nruoc/51(t5>cT)oaaoQC»l«sto>)ccs 
omgGoJoaejcqjo, @oaja>oooca«3riis»l(o6 (jyroflaneilogiQom efcojloQjas 
oJliLSOaesBOo cfeaaoloQjaoaj) ajaTlanaaocxal^aa^ono. 

efeoilaiOo ffifiiOcejfflflsnj) (BrooiGeJOcejcooariJg^nno®©, (gejocao 
oifOQjKJBas gc^asOocSa” ecooixi«?l@ailc^nm@o, affi{D(jya>0(D(0TO)!ejg30 
(TOj)(a)lcooco6 (STDcxictsas (ioaicDOooca®! a^oa_irolo^nr>@o, mocni) gaio 
taacotn) as^ascrnffio sieroiQjajOffiOTirnlejgj. ao$8>oajoej^®o ao6®o 
eec/aamo asreaacolsss aoDOcSjancaj^as cft)a!oD6SB^(o6 eooJcnooocart^ 
CQjas ayofuoao Sioe®o^c0jo®«s«5n(o6 ca)06noom(;?)aonru®"l^“ oj&j t&o 
oycDl(@QJc03a2)O(tso (mtanlcrro" oue&J!Qjce30©cw^ o^osi^oaDessOo 
®c650§«5ttsns6n%“. aaDOooaQ)fr2io®oc2) ajaTlajOo foifiee^as oigxcffio 
ceaag (groaycaossas sflojlrtnooDigaiese^e&jCQ^" (Q_)eoafUQ_jl^“ orocu 
ffijas ®®(0ii2)Od56>^aoi3il aa^arjo iQ_jOaJ]og}QOioab ooajoaoocalsjttnlfflB 
CTTJ©" Q^artjjocTiTlao^o aaoigaiffnaoejoffifflfno (3® oDceiolarigoooatiao 
ar®" gocaon. caoilcftCoaa'’ (Biio<&!!nal®6a5lcTtDsn§oQ4aio ®roao@QJ65B^ 
ejaaiOo&cm ^cxacsaleocuo ^gjoams ©oaict)OoocafiS)lcQ}®s ads i^aiyso 
coaocftiono. a>(2a(85njocjD aa& aaoocroeoaicffioalaejg^oo a0)Oc9®ao 
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go cotartsiloilffiooastfo g.an§oaQ))ffllc^aaffl5)e4o (^ocKnecolca^ooa) aatoa 
rt3ijDce)aj1cft>fflg ec^i%jffiCQJ00o 0O(®ea g®" rgj(^coca«^<3i)OtcI) 
cafd6>Qj,§cinog^. oiss (ggrrmoslaciibo “siQJ^ac&osng o-iaaiT’a^o, 
ogS (olacT{>o “ag)®d)o nfv>jc^”Q4o, (srsoooaabo “Qjl6ma4Qj”o (ga(C56 
oalojffll^oilcDOTffi^lejgg. cuoabalcfeaoQQ) (goaicnoooce^tsrioQjas cj^ocuo® 
RsnnlofK)” cT(^8cocD6SB^oc3cJl|§g ^(rnlcftstOdasorB. 6a4®o1as6)S auD(2a)a-^ 
(B{isr®o§(^si c^oo-iffllc^cm iioaicoc3ol(o6aj)ono" o406)gJ§nT) cejOJlttn 
ojIrdOfflisycDoqDaoc^jo, ogexixoral^oibo: nruo©uyem) 0 §i^^ lioaioD 
cja)l(!36aDlcfEi' col^oalc^om ce>an®) oilcfcOffl^cjDOooaocx^o gmlcg^cno 
osioeno'. ai(?)6rnj)oJlQaiaQ)6SBS)§ (sr&nj^ottsilaabo aJffilnruroOQJcmDcaOocea'’ 
(smcTO(@a_iao(3Q! (@aj{Diojlco6 ecolc^cfccxijo, (sroasogUg'’ (8i(t)Offi(@a_i0Ocsa 
^‘jnDQjo cnIoQjo c03|jlc^cft.cs8o ©xa^cm caQrio3ca«s)l(iso aosfwoo 
i§0QjaoQQ)O6)6rr!onD" ouoa2;6)aJ§cno. ai(^)(?nTjQJO[^ceffl^S)S mjjigoojaoD 

fTU®1^§ciioc83cno Qgj®(T5)^aecno@oQJ6gBgao§(^&s1 c9>all < 910016 ) 32 ) otooi 
eaiDcfcODoeaxu^onoeoJO, (9 to<b) 0@ agor)Ogoai6es^6)S (©o-iojo cnloQjo 
(BTOOJCgJg" CT)(05ca(fe6)82)aT3(TJ)06nD“ gO gOOlCDOaOcaiwIcS^jaS Q^OaJOOO. 
g(0)]6)q6o 6)6)a!@Qj(oio)0(a6 aKOsfojQilaaisaeeBOo oi||^<T)Ot03(ofo)oari5)ai{)o 
ag(T)Oi§oai(oran(t36 xulaj 6)oaijQjl((cgj6BeOo oJgBCTmrmgg-ioaA 1 . oi^cno 
<a)(Dfo)oajl6)Cii)o agcoosooio QJiijer^Qiloadai'eeB^srQeio jxilaj xaococu 

6iTDl<fi)0o oDSCTfOXTOsns. ecirx)c9atft.:^ — . 

“cnleje9sio(iQJ^5)aJ)o ci_if5i3u)ffll cuo(a6caaa'- 
ecoioe^o foilffsi^siuo u^ocnlcg^cQjo, 
oflffiCnOQjiO(a66)QJg^e»i)Sa6)C106)65BCm (Sn J~ 
do)OffiO®ioK^6)(aoOocaoQjo 6)jQj^oeQ_i06)&j, 

8cD(ig)0la^ alsplcg^mo eeoQDcn- 
aJO(®(mmlcY6aite6)(tml QjO«5i^(ts)c0jCso. ’’ 

tSrOCQJOs1c£»1(066)^gJCn-) ®r0|^ffi6)CnffiaJ06)&J @c8i®1(§0OJ0dllcglcn032)l(lJlt»1 
(?Bcno ajoil rtj) 6 )ai)o nruajGjgcgilogg^ £ 5 oii ]®6 enjoejgcoooJOeacnocD) eco 
01006 oirrulc^cm (mocaio^32)qjo (srooileisoqjM. GcooaJ|jY^d 9 jffil(S 8 o, 
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mi 


fficooa9fflffiacQjo, ecoo<geoaD(T)S(!mcq}o (sy«^(6383(mt5i1s)ejcTrxsciJ adHcea 
cno. ong) (TuacQ)^" Q_iO(i36d8fflO<aaorD ajo^arnleoio aicssi^" q_ioo1c 3Q) 
a_!0«36aj<mt650o oDl(^aaa(8cn(DoaD]ofK)“ mo(^<gQjOc&(Tn@ca.osnDcrn taQiloSa” 
(31® cuo(o6gjoi®6S80o snjoei<?{y30aJoaJ6)ci^>o Gcft>oag^Q^(@Q-io c^ogdI 
c^m')«5)l(^51s(S2l(o6 (3® Q_iO(o6s)(3JUT:5<efflgg.oo o^eeBBOiso-ioaaaofK)'' 
<5®(oosK5®(g(r)oas(m a§l(o6 ds>g]^a^ alsploggQfooa^gosno" (Srtsioono 
om@". ^ollas Qj(?)snyojo^c9s)0o cajoJlcQjas acnogjpaoo ecawtsilgocu 
(5roi1(o6 <3®^aQ)«5n(nrn(:mnru(oanDaoci3l <i9>aD, Qj(?>6rg)6SBgoa2) aJoa56Qj(Tn 
tBsOotfla' ayoODCmDlfCKnDOQQ) gcftrOaCG^lO (@a_i0 (TXCiicfe'lQt^rtnc^CYTD. 

“rTU6tsul(tJ»0(ni!o6BBgoac»l (TucTO)(3>o or)len2icY>l(gac(56 
nrusiaurolg^ cxjeraultSjOo nfUQD(Qrynrooa^o<fti 60 BOo 
<go-Jo®'Qjoc!a)6sego aa<x)<!)c&<fi5iDo goj(t3fl ffiiab 
GaJO®(t5)gjS6SB(glO OI\)0(Xi(OnrU(X>(2i£l6flo) 

(S®QiC), aa^(Tnoaeiji(ifO)lfno(ii(C)cn')(Daces(§)(C36 
^snlbs aj^ajsrnlcBnasslafnl oDlsmcruDlg^.” 

^<D tSjOjilftncsj)) (36 QQ-KolcDJOcillaor) aofaioaiDs^ aTlgoaiaooajai^g 

on')fS3lcmaDg(3inDaoo^, caoilo^'' o®o(^(C56!^as Go-iOcfeino cusisuIcBjOo 
ao(g)aj(fta3g|p(a6 oDaDcologgacrD oJleieijaaaJfmeBBgocqio, oiasulcOi^as 
ojocfe J65t3^((56 ©oJOinraloQ) CT>l(?)c9a2b1acfcOo ao^OQjf c^l^csaag tayoano) 
(32)1^ cLj^ajano].flal5a3lsTO)cfca3CQ;o (8®ocnocm@|“ ^<3 iiOQicno(2oaat5)lcQ) 
as c^oaJ3ffloa<fl>06reocfecyio. ggeaJoaeucsvmaiTD oaaifflcaffio,Q^aci^)o, 
“(soi^^aao aoc^ajo juiqsIcBjo oryi^aco- 
colffisaacTO 6®0(3^> iii1<TOnc^(3no 
(BTOgjO(]^aeJ(3^^fi5)ao colajcaascnilisaa- 
ejgjo ofulsffloaoaaiaao^fflngocsao ? 
aou3Qj<BajaT!Dailci6 <Bao<iDODcolrru_i(Tio ■ 
aocg^ao^cno a8j)aocuoo', 

(3)0&161@U®8®"l(gCX2) ceaO®Ocn;-l^A^SS . 

ajoeu^ aofo]e 40 (^o®oce'il. 
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fg) aalcoocBr (grtalcmlgacrnocS^tg^ 6K5 >o- 
cnoaernloi^aabo oJoacn^ocruo 
6)co6iisijlffiaioooaQas@a3!aJo Q46iaij!«n 
rg>6isij)i2:®1<s^(BOD cT)la^(g)Og^.” 

c&oTioqjQS aoeao rocftrtS)SDllcigc96)i)^o ot® oJlfoooenjfflaciibo o^fflann 
aosfflo QilcajOfflcascryeieeBaa QDcanrulgJcggQono. 

“c&(!S(g)(C8@«S(|(TO] <6306n?)<^e4O 

n\i£1ffl^®QQ)05fr3laD ailejaaacrocooo 
a_i(O0«BXLil©0o aooai^euo 

xu®aaDe®oajffil cfeocioolct^ceasoi.” 

og)CTnl6®3l®cn (grojODOoi ej1aiQ:^’as ffl(TU<3@oaajejicaiMl (si^nruaDaooa) 
(srajo-iffiToilaabo ara1^aj!(t5&®gj§<03C32)O(D6 <3YDanocC!)oa5sajOc&rm sIojo 
( gaJoaajaQ)05m)ffll<^nT3®«5)on') (tuoot(w) ffiaoeiocy.'tsiaoco iLn3J8®'*t3J!as 
g,QJa®c0>oani“ @ocolcQ)OCQ)1 aojalaoj^ictalcjilffilc^ofio. ouauajrolaaiio 
alnml^Q3jQ“ a^oao (aiig)aj®K5>laa5o cSiffilcnlS’ejaengan') oolfflcftmffiaooa) 
^i|)(oricn)ffia3coo oD:^c9fflo'a(SK3j(^so. (Ey-gj.'sHcx^'as nrueosoocnoaota) 
coooQ) cftoH cnc^casiolcojcm eaoadxald) (5rDct5>1acn a<^ro6moaiiig|(8CKUoOo 
oo®Ga coi2iag©“ acon^&iOoasofiDes . aar)0<feojl aji§g.ss!Kji0Oo 
“^8D®1co 6 ^SDCtf)” 00011 cft)QDtOlix»](06, 

“ffino)ejc!a)a@c^cnoal]ffl>eio oolcoaDotDiO) 
tftoejffiaooaafOYsila?) g8_io&iOQJioglcooffi6 i^sao^^ 

oDoamffi^o oryoDogjao ©<fl300oai(wl<s&i0c93o 1:500,0.” 
Q0nrn]93Blaco <aig)^<S30o (btocSj^ c^soriDOSSiian oIl^ofE)' asiIo-j!^ 
^milaaigjooT g^OQQjScujoOo culeoooaiouogcuatDro) oucxu^" 
006^0^0 ffiifg)ojfl5«5)]fflabo Qjejcjamilaiogg.'leioem" aicojalc^aiiaftn 
onogg. oa)oaocoj(Truoc/i(t5i1a<8>oa'i§“ Qilooi^ifljffll^^ai^flQjocsa) ©oj^agj 
§ono. mxfolc^o, (maioJorailniao, (sracmlsg-ioajicggQO aj|ffiaaiDQjlcTOo 
fsuaalejsg. nroogwycruosojoruio (sio) nruoaooyallec/oaaiaan© crycrao 
(@aj0K5)l(ai» cmaooulog^cnirtjilcno taoHc^j" a\)OOD)^|sni". 



COMMmOEATION VOIiUMS 


Qj|Q3tia2>(^(^o^d9>Oo, (ojAalojoaciDo, ajg||^m3oa)(^aociQ)o, nru 
£a.^mo i^<oiejoaQ)aic£^®6, ^Ojii)oDc0jQl)fmo(D]«jilQa](c6(rolaTo‘' ag)i(s><swo 
culisimozoia) siornosno" aigiCjyonilcaifQjniiicocno. sDai1<g«S)0(S@ooa(OYt5)nrx)0 
uDlo^oTjanlcnoo, ajlagrtsPeoDCcgo, a^nM®®i®0Q;o 

o9fflcTna5ncim“ o-i^ooj^aocsa) cejOayeBeOo Ao^cajosjo 1^00401®© mro® 
cryeji§68Ba33»1©3m^gj. (Si@ooo6)(i)o “ojlsnDa4Q4“” oDoai 

(33)ao3Q)(B<Tno§(^^ foos-iiiilcttBOQjffiaoaQ) ©as oxiilcDcfeoQytajcniDocno 
aia^aooj)). (mDegorjasTonaafeo on^cnl, ajlai, (gj(8©o 
aoDo, t8)«B6rD a®ornl ^(wlaj^ggjoo (n>©cm g^aHtoirtnrts^-inllcTmacttOcaacno 
©ffiffl (Sira)acfe(Di0)l©o5o — as© ojloolc^iioaiOTj'ilaoii)© ai]ajlcjD(gjfflfla£i 

eJCOfiBBgOfflfK)''. 

^‘oDo! 04(^60, fflracDlcfc ©ocDaJedsralaeji® 
<sc©o@1^1<cBcn51ffl®oaa ©osesK^Asmcfl^eaQ) 
(§Ql)&icnialffl-farona)ooacQio-^nno oolanio- 
csj)a(g(ailacsj)^, cUoaaffiea© cfl>1s ^1 (gfP>0(do)otc6! ” 

<a>aDc!qj©s ogeoao a4o©Qj§©(0>am'5C3Q)06nr^@“. ©aiODceTlcej 

0002) cYvai6)fTU®cfeao^6^Co, cftaianolcejSseaocaiQQJOroi) ffiejOcfocm^fflciijo 
0OQQ)oar'@a6BBal(o6 @al(^(EBQ<0)onDo ^<D a4ajilaa?)o cmDl©)l!t©acino 
aaosno" (sra§ffiKi«§oanc3K)(o6 (axDlogjgqsngoaioci!) eoJOc&cmafmonoo aoo. 
a aa QllxL!o®608ao©6 aiocEKDcasioroaobo ogaaccyo ^ad&loiooocflscra. 
<g)(^0©i®32)o, (sn)eie>o©gjee>)e§o, (mautnooreo gotnlejilgj. 0oc/3gOiji 
ffi6rr)CD)cQ)06ge^o (gro)j3j©}^^g^. Q4©osroi3j(rul®D0Oc32) 

0gj. aj®<fiai @S60^CQ)^ <fijOQy0Oca3cnD. 

“a®i<^fTaa0aaQ)@“ cr)c©)cQ)“o9ao, {3i©6n©d9®Oo 
affl6QJonc)0O£5s©6aQj^ffl6raKaoffl3ffi8aD! ojlsnio 
g.(a6ajffi«5)) cfesjzcoftnlscuoaejojflso ®a)(Dion©6 
Ag^^^aTiloIlasaaileBi^aco cq)occ05SBOo.” 

“c0j®g][^ 0S6Si3<flj, (0>®1sfi3rai 0eIlamq40O^- 
0|f:|[^ocfee?l0ejfflj Qlla^(T5)0o*0)®gjoOo 
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■ a1@(!5)oai)cofJ5)1, nruoa^yaa^ 

tfce^rolcDOcail (grooicol QJoa'“ 04 d^oooojc&t^o! ” 

^sselacD mjffloviaocKs) fBwtnaaioMsroo axa^om ajoD (^^tnnanruoos^ 
(BKnlacAo (aoQDOflsr^aRsiRj) Qj1a(^(Qia»“(flaon^^. cdjojila/csa’ ^ooiODOoo 
cajt!na5j5n§0QQ)0«56 6>6)aiiail((^o(0)ffloro ajssajioili^sol “cas^coo 

cciocsas (jy 00 ^ 00 ’-’ q^ot) <S3Qj)0>c£!))(o 6 ajgg.ffi(t5tB)00o o-iooisaTO® 

“^nrolojiQjasjaa^ GaAoioctbcfe^ aias 
oolcYtnlOTai^cmejo ^oi\)oal^{®^<^®6 
ojosj^afflo affla5)c8}6)^sn§ce)Oo £i^s1§mo 
ffic05oaaflj«5)©>^6n§oc£»" aooQOf© o4^a{)®<8>0^.” 

^eaatBsOJjlfffcrcj'' oscn.iwla^occ?) «5?1 (!Bct» aroo ^eeoDo^jas (sycruos 
mo(o6 Q4@jQilgjlc9)0o aaJo§lroiro)«P^“ aj^oJI^aoT dSaomTOlsicn a®0» 
c9j6)^sn|<a0o a^§omffliooq;o Q4co56)^^<a0o asKSicocfla^lsscfc 

<6jC810§(^s'! cnl^cmranaoo GcSjoagRsroJBjmienic&goai) aj(^6rnala2)“fl9a 
cno0)ocs§o c9)6n| ©nruloB^cescTnOTlono" aavj^CB^GsmocjonrocaiornaoQa aos 
isoaicnoc/ocftral asnsasos) c&S^ag. 


aaooo(D3 Qll(803oaii5gg,@“, alffitaoco cu|n^ 0 DQ 4 o, cmoejs&o 
©ffisxJIa^Qiaocaaono. oAci^aoruodB^atoro) (y<S3s1aj0lx»“cefflcn')(O)lofK)o 
^Ql] 0 ^ 0 >ffi)J 6 si§ag fr^S0)0aoc9aom0itaToo (wejoao <feoc^(t5YoilarK)“ eooo 

(gO(t3)lGo<3Q)o asoJOiflQanOTlcnoo oi^cuo^aocsa mooi^ocoms)^ ao(©ffia 
©onoaoD) c03Qj)aiOo t&osnooriogi,. ®ig)Oooaai>a oo^cnl 

cs^aei “(mo(TO0)Ooa^(a)ffls xLSigseooo ooxw)”, oqfm ogjooQjo 

©jojoloft) (3»g)cuo<^o cula^naaoQQ) eoojessag xiil^ajcolcffi^tflacno. 

cftajoai)^ (3rDCTO(S)ffi1a2f<flacmm)oaQ)) ojocaiaoj^ono (yigj®), 
acioa^'yi|)(mlGC3Q)0, anioo^iy^falGcoo (5K)a^®5)<o6 ®sn|oi^^aa)G 0 >a 

( 010 ) 0100 . ffisn^ejo ©(Tulc^Qioooaa eiyffismooocftfs)! cr)! 5 c 9 a“ aacnorv* 
^cftaoeno . aoooayiy ,§)«s51aQa) ai^lc9aaD0)OcQ)O(c^, gc^rrujsoaio, 
av(d6oru-Ji§OQJo <y)cnolai®cQ) cnjt^aodo^ <0i0)i|)G«ntj»D)l®(X) aaiQ,e9a 
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dJOODo, fflsngoaesjwnmilacn (araoocfetolQaJ’cafflaiaaoo Gtooonlfficg^sns©*’ 
dejoUcjDi^aosno''. a)rfiaiaj(B) 0 s)cejOo, ajdaflal^cAJOslcfcOo, isi@c03oc/oo, 
croi^iQo, aj(^imo, cob} c^oneiocoaisixD^oo (gyoseeBlaDoiOQjoesnD'' smoac^ 
o 0 ono nJocjQjan'D©''. ce>oo^®K 3 ) 1 crB oSlaiiasjaoaal nru-il 

<S)® 1 (^oa 6 ni''. mjoofj^oroffln^SK^o ^0(0o@aoocc5l®6 tmcu izcroa^&abo 

oilcjD(cmnlco 6 '^ej 

Qffilfl36 cn)ono6)c03O6n§o6if»o" e 0 jQil<ft)Oo (aroajsioQ) ai^l^ascrr)©". oi) 
ornlsoLK?) <s<6jQjej2icgcr)0QjD©lm>-ia«nn5 a_io§aioctf> <3ig)ffioi^^. i^easm 
mjffifflj(TO 6 Bs 0 o cmriajo oJI^^ @S 6 Bi^oa)(g(tno§(^s) 
ee3ai''ta)0o ta.g|^s^ae05O6n|“ oj^cocft^o ^sesel. o^ijl^cajnffiiofflDas) 
t&CLpjfeOo (jy^(C)laj^(T)©acrD@“ ■Qj!a(g6o9ffloa)ai6n§Oc9acxiooDes aos 
oruosgo ao(g)( 2 iOQai]ffi§ (grooKi tfegs^lgongsonDas . (jy^railoj^oDao 
Arm njfDsf(c 6 ^e^siiaxmeseOo ssioam" eKScnoaoiosse^oixii Aoc^ao 
ejACo a®r©Oe9QQJOcoo6rro" oroQs 6 ^amacwD) aojIa^o 

Aag (jy^OTlo^jas nrvjaog^ayocuaroesBOoceao actoa^nruaDsaoco) eooi 
eaaeaoQjo oJlAorosseGgcx^jo Ag^l^“ (moaooJOxuAogacffiaasHn qj)xuo© 
Q.iffloaifflQffllcsGJaaJ'jflQ” AS( 0 ioilQjl§ACQ)O 6 fK>“ ejo^tcyo, 

eoQ^ogacnAoaao, joiligjcolsiaoamoocajcol o^crnl cusiziese^as nrui^^co) 
ao 6 rK>“ AoilrtS) o^ono nroleDootoo nsnAx^o eyecoo^tmaoTOlgaa (gj“ 
<aiig)CjyoolAAOQ^(jijcnKiocn<OKn1ei06>^ ojoaiooi) ( 8 Tg)Sso aslcQ)“caQA 
Qcijlgj. QJas ffignmo^actfto: — 

“ 0 ) 0(00 Q_i<^sgaOoAJlarol o^aio-iooiAOo rmctb 
Q<sa06Kajej0(D6 ecig^O({g)eao(wl 
^OfflOAOOOajQi®0«3)l(D6 a5YS)®3SflD^aO A(D 
©aJoaiaUgceao ®Ao^<!jiin)l 
<a®®oco c96)OaAlQj(^®(cmno§ ail^orya'^- 
CQ) 0 ®fflQjla>Qg^o- 

(WO©oa51c5» oBffiofTO mc^cBeoceaaT>(?!aJ(isgi 6 roa- 
ggqj<8eJl0ffl■®Ata3c^)0^JDClb. 
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g.Qii^o.TO <a»a)®oa:c03(§oaJ{Bra))(o6 nfu£0j^^“ ijy@0(t»^<g)(0)lcp;6)S 

6)nfv®®oo^efijm)QQjOj (gjcgjtinlaajle^as go^aocascm:) gooDoo-ifflaociDOKSi^ 
GfflumQQjo ^cT^c^aocascTO aoTDOsnoffigjO ^<3aj^o. (ZffioooQDfflaoao) 
03^og5rr)o5)c8j06n|“ £iffl<scBO(@^i_ia(Dto) (Tuocolrtjxzcytoaocafflcno Qg)ono 
sa gsaogno" iDOjilaai affloooffs^snoo. ai0QQ)cnc9S)0(61eejcs2“c8a q_j< 9> 
RBcm ajCuIcQjQS aBc8)0(oo aaDotmoao) acin')6)g^^(cs6 mratwlono" jaii2i®6 
d9®0fflo l2i(B>lcX2)OQJc0)aC»la^miD“ a_lO(2CX!)6n§(S)]^(B^0. QjfflaOttS^OJO^ 
jiilnaaajIv-cicDlorroo cLioaQjgcm ojalogsDSBagoaa) (aig)OocQ)6BB^os 
a\oa£>(isitn>!((^ tSjoHoQjas Qr)ecsDajo ogjocsaao «5>cTJsoQ)®>j(?ga«sio<i^ffn 
<^5nao. cf)oejaJosa6 a_iocQjorr)@ GcnOcascfe: — 

<310) fflK5)6BSOo (0)6nT)a5a(SaX)<DLCl(^- 
<nja,cTu/3ej)(D<3</5i2ieua>ffll6)<^ 

(sroroilof) a^ 6 a>alls)a® 6 )a 2 )® 

fflit»o®ooaaf)o 2 i(§a)Oi^ 6 U(Oi!DiO(cs 6 .” 

<fij<iD(ta6iiaci)^o5njcm51e^S(B(oiiro igooicDOoocQat^a^'as Q]jOa_iOffi(mo)l(a6 
(sraeiSBjOfflQjo (^lOioiOjo nrujoaxsacu mcnD(gjaA(cs<Tn«5)06nia“. 

‘'affigjei1agjs^®ejia?.csj)“taa <s>^o- 
QQjIffiloQ)' c9Sai0Cn06fY5la5l(B(2)eIleIlc^O 
aal^l^o adc^raiaooJoinlaJoefK)' 

t&fflfflSK^SOOOO tfefflQKl^SOODo.” 

(aanrmoQjas c^iotroo {ejoDa^as (5roao)ffloa3(OK»)(a6 n^K^aiDaooang aa 
<3tSffi)mwoco1rtnoa))©abo a«s ejuafJq^asroaoaenoor®* go® <i_i^o ©(oi 
tlocalcof’ceacnosni". 

gD^fflscs2)oaQ)l0“ aaj3j)o^(T\jo<ir)](t^«B>o©a2iO(i» oraoiimas ^ 
soatE) <?j)60B^as iijoci(uo§o ceTIsore)” <9)f^aaj§cm nfuocynrucsoooero 
(arooiKsas ©^oilraatonn 

i^(T5)lofe Sioenom^ ovoafSlfcnj/oiUcyeDla^'as acs (TyaicftaoarKr. 
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Gca>(0^o4o cnjoODlfTOOjo 

By K. PABVATHI AtMMA, Head of the Music Depaetment, 
Cochin Educational Sbbvioe. 

R>o®o nrutb (grD||^oaea6)^§)Q2)0(oai(?)c93^s)s oaic^eicya^dan 
(gjaosm]^ (5_j(Tul@DS)^§^cm of^offlcejoaiella^eejcaa'' ^GtSxoatruoc/^ 
itD’aciitm cfeol^” acts (sejesaoco c8n§1c32)0(o6aca>oga.os)®ofiogg. (D)S36i§Offl 
aioa£)1<ej^ffls <a>g»g)" o^ooldsa*' o^fflOEsorirng^oasKn acs (SYOODfgDaooeaJio 
aejcoosno" e(ao(n^(3Q)©“. (TuocoldDcejejcQjas eajooiisimofflino ag)®QQjo 
Qjanqmgngjlsaa a«8 0oci^aa^)o— acnesB^as (3rog0si©f5)a<6josn|o rsTD 
cDoefflQ 4 a«ajOsn|o (^easno taoiacJl^ (T)OC/oc7D(ofo)rott5>laoifto 

mcflfflacatmOTonaal^oTD t93||]^0S(fl>nruocol«5)o Q4oo(i8@D(o}g^^aAaDoac»l (sro 
01(0©!^ ©1® OL46n^a4(C8aaiaai»o, Q-JOQOffiQa)oB60B^(a6 c^enrucs 
(§<o«5)1(o 6 a©8 oJosloQ) Qjc^aa^eio (mD^eseaioob (Tuoa3lc0acTn(!3)lffi6 
<93QilsroK» d^acYWOKs ©1000(2)000060©'’ o^aaoea^oaejo^gg, <tuocd1(D> 
(Q-\6mccntS30ocea (sngaioaoea (S)'’ ! 

rojoco)(0)o aoQ, tS)ejtS>ag(g^oaej aoDoa^coloialanaocE) acim 

g^. ( 8 cioaffi 0 ol^ 0 aoa^qg)c^c 8 a’ Qg)(®ecc»o i^naiflDaofr) fn)ocy5]<D)o 
asmoccJIasono o^cmosno® o-ioamocisymo aoJOffla^asaocsa 
@&6K5)(n0O<tsas aa®<S3ca363fpaoa2) (mo^fg^ooajo. cnoeiettjojzofS)’ aeBjaoao) 
a?l(a(Dfi:^cci6cio1ar>06no (Qjojasuffitj^ao^o ogjoocyo 04 

©OfaooesBgoaemcno nruoooil^sea coooc(©o_i6BBgoc£a (§oje®3^(Ci5 
aai^ (510)^0 eoieaooD ofuoaeaie©ira> 1 aabo ass §.a_j@oa)ao 6 nD“ rruo 
colfwo (cooonjcgjc^oi^rgjo) Q0cfK)gg.(0»lffi6oo1ono (TuocolflDffitoilaobo cua* 
cBaeasKJiQQjo aooooflstSjjeastacQjo ao!^ odc^cSS ogjocaaao g.'BooldBaoQj 
modDoeo©'*. Q_iaftne&g.as c&gi^aciDo, (BT0ffi3Qll<S5g,as (sksdoocljo, 
c^ififii&Kooa'Iceig.as atziaffloosryo 5g^,g)®la251(a6ct51(rno‘’ §.03)1 

©3cm oo1cTugg0cy©0ocQ) oruocDl<tnroKS)0(D6 (ooeii:ycul(sooQai6GBgoffi6) ary© 

PA 
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(g]ej 0 ocsi) acts c&iOtejtoiroleejiiBffloeno'’ (^^n^<93iDkB0Qj ( 2 icyqq^s)od 

f OruoColfWtOT^Qobo CllC/^<fi)ffl6TOOOtftrt^c8fir a 

ODo^crb aoioag^, o-JcftaH @coo^c03Oo6Q-ioe4o aIl 8 CDQQ)ffiOc©)asrcSl(!SCYio@ 
cDi^cas t636n§o1oj§g.®osno“. t^roigcoeeB^o (soGjofflcruo^fiaB^o aoo 
o^Rsas aJostBiOo aooo aGOfisel GJQQ)oata.06n| gptmmao^aT:)© 
tfeoenoecajoOo cTuoaflaaRSTalono anaQ^eejOcSjtaalaejofnGa-ioaej 
i^igoasaoenQ'’ (tsQ^cffeeeJOifectnailaoaacTO ODQcas (amooeoiaoj^orosni'. 
c^aa&Kao^cfeOo eojoeio oa)o^fa<5KS)0(!36 csis^c^esB^ocajaarrnoeftQ 
nruoCDltmoooi^o §.s’<8°fi'0o3^‘9®fino©“. (BYogacaosni', izoo, taaitS) 
aaGgJoaei fTuocoltao anoo^ffi&iOdasexDRS ao(®a^ xnao^aotciffiiej 
aooQ) (g^aJSEuassYa c^iSoich cruc^ossay) acs onoolc^cfcaicsaoaRmanD 
(Siacno c^cftRaaOfftcno. 

ogjafaoRB gooada^jesoqjo (QjLoaigjajooocoo (Tuoa?l«n@a_j( 0 rDn 
ai06nf&“. (TooaDltj^OTrolac^jO (sooai) (sit^QileoQicsralcno acoj aaiQ,o 
^ejooojileooQaeBSGgogi^^ oo 6 iry(©aj(oiia]ffl 6 ao(®o igjxiirol^ (tuocoI 
‘( 0)0 (§oeoaoscE)(3K!)1ofK)8ooQ9do cuoc0a<e3^aoat2i (^^s^nV) cuosta^as 
(@<iJoo 46 n| @s“)anro)ffloco( 8 iro)l(o 6 ^Goic/ol^. ^ea^acio (s»g)^Ao&j 
(gtasngoca) aJo^caOo aloBaoioao (srocftMaQjjjcajR^eQjao (O) 0 i,ayQjcruD 
800)0 ^g 30 (aTO)QiaQ)OQd)l(fficinD](o 1 c 8 ffl 6 noo. 8<S)ffia®it®)ei5ngocsa ors^atota 
aJo^“ o^atnoaenocnoo o^ea^acn a®i§OQQ)(t 5 >oaaT)cnDo 8 caiQJeJo ascoo 
cuda(5tts)1cnoo ®oa3aocr)6BBOod9Qo oalQ3ei(SJ)aooQ)lffl1cflacrKi. 
acSjoeni <a)Oejoo)oaJcir)oa£iic^(racm eteiro^aoxy?) <s>ctToo 4 i 1 cnlaio 
(Kcno {3rsainru(D60B^(!36 ojsmlifla” (5i®(^oacijo §.*<^ 02^040 asnsocfe 
oioobeoJen^ ojoag^^ojl^ “ao— ao— ao— ” a®CTn <fecnoca»ofijl(g_j 
6ro(iJ(aa)ct5ia^aT)OC3a)]ffllc9®oo a&iQQ)0g(!sr!3)]6)ej Q-Jo§]aobo Q 40 gjo§". 
^easKD o-josiaa eoJoasraladjo aiiiaB3Q)l83& t^omroo qjoo^^ <03021 
<93aii) (^QDcsiralciS (ft§1<0>aa gtoasacTTKalcro' 

“c9>oa<SB) <e3oatas) <03oace9 qjo 
cfeglas < 9 )OS(ist! 3 )o < 630^906 qjo 


igjo^gjsrol 
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04©^ a^S|0 mo 
cfejlas 0461001(0) tfeosmoob mo.” 

Q®(™ ©sesBloQ) ((3)oe£JO&jg4O0<!a)Oo o-Jo^caasessl. eooadiSQ" (Tuoori^o 
(DO mcTn<S(t5)o§i^^ cTuo(yol(aorucm^o msol^^sessl. cnjO(^aoQc^ca) 
mocnssBOo cuscrto (Sc&(d^(c«d) 1{(5{) nfuo(5eo(30l<ai(X)O(O>6ei3Oo 

Q®g^c!2)0(o6 Si§6SB0(Dra)mg]j^o (groi® (sroculAi^sni^". 0^0100(06 (SYom 
<3;^(c^ ojej^o 0-1(0 ooKocooQQ)) aJej(C8<?scQjo (0^(onQJLiO(Sirol(rA«3K»aar) 
(Tunoooo oils)^ eQjiocYT)(c>l(T)0(D6 (gTOmoejsmcruooooesB^QS cooooOT 
(§ao§(^^ (3toma?jo (Dc^a^ggcLJoocy] — ojbj@o (§OQ3(ioeeJOc6j(5«^(a6 
o^lcno ao6«5iai(2aJOc&(TDr!5))ono ^nol (aYooDlcfeo cSjoejrtftoianfuo emenslm 
(ola^onooeno'’ ©(wocnocm©". 

(Tu^oJO^", ^OQjasrnloJO^" @S6 sb 1®; oJo^cSsOo maa(0 
tjyOioIlcnfieBgosno". (Tucru^oca)(2Qa)6gB^(o6 cOaglcfec^o ecr^ojo 

®(ao^ (oolej(oj1gce^cno i40Q,^co3cTio“ 

“cfcgglectBajio a&igeiaio asslmo 
(agjl cs0(Tffl<fl3Qcnanr) cjf!6>c^ecnjoOo 
(STOgjssb ea_ioc0®mocooadilg cOjoaToaioo 
(g) ^ 6n61(OToiQo saojo cD0(Doaa)6ino.” 

^ ^ ■ ■ 

W W W ' W ' ' ' ■ 

“<fi>|fT^(050£^g^a(ii) c&osfroaooocfesmo 
<fiioaoo^msma(T) <e306raaoooc&6irDo.” 

Oil) 

Q®(TO ©seei^cQ) eo^o(®6ss0o (srDfOilacy(Daoai) (Tu_i(D(!srD))(!56 ojogcno 
c&g[^o a>(0^o cftmcDscTD (i4(oo(T5)(o>c0joejo (^(si^oiacno g<S3(DS 

(ok 5)1((56 (Ty&j@aocs^(csofio. q-joid, cooud, meisulgjo^", cSjI^qjo^" (^(o 
ejo(3J)mc0a“ (q4£U0(0o (Tul(iDl^e(0)O§(^^ ®c85(ogi (TuocyolosicSjej mgffl(D 04 
c^agj^. “go(!so_i(arDil(osn| (DO(yj«3ian(C)6 (ooa(3aa)5rDo mo<E)1fl8amo(ol)” 
(StoolsK5i(a)l(D3(nfio ojei (^(ORngglaosso ooczc^as ^scoIsjS s 6n§oaifl(qifas68ial. 
0 ^) 0000(06 g^atSjOsnio oromcb oruocy^fomocrucnooo 
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<^QDlf3)c03^oa2) Gtftffi^cfflOocooDcaiOo Qj 1 eoociai^ajnru 6 SB^ffi 6 
foogcyo ®x)Lio§o Q_io^o9a^c3adJoo{» g.ny)cfecm aas (qjctudocdo 

Asnio-n^^. orotaosrra'' aacajat&o^casi^. (Sioje^iaocBJI oieiangjo^" 
cfeOflsrmlaJOi^ (^cw&iocjQ) cDOoorolailcfcaa aoi@o {sraojeioenJl^ranD 
GAffl^tcsiftnlsjai ^<3 <03ei (Tuoa?l(OTcoi0)lao6o oiloJIcugocoesB^ej^ (g9ja 
(jyajODaoco aig^aao ^aocruffll^ Qjlc&onruo (qjoqJI;^'’ 

c03aocQ) ass onjocolantfcej o^cm a^^iDom(OTmlc^o(C)®arr) {gra(?)aoaoci^ 
(OYtftlorra. ®c93ffiamj]®ej coocncaiea aJipGO) a_io§«S3^as (g^crojiaocsa 
aJffiloolaoQ) alls'' a®it95(i<2aa3oa^suaoc3a) ALDA^igjcTUQOcoOTnaaj 030 
(^oaocgj(®60Btoa2) aGcnooDfflcaocneBB^G&Jcfla o-iaajla^oauo 
G«no§i^sl ogjftJiogc/oaooQ) acts a-Kolsnooao aacBjaaioglcaa^taao 
oAcnoi^^. “aflffl ollfflos (ftaocoo” o^cno ©s^loa; cooodsbbOo emo 
eSScfl). faogoQtajosnfo Gago^djOoaAosnfo sra^^esBaoco ^cdk5)cdo 
coocnesBOo o®ce3at6>o§1<fl®^caa (8Yoeja>0(D^aoQa))o3?lcTnGa)0§(^^ gcSj® 
acoooDce3eja^ffi6 (gjcnicociDtoralcno (STD^e^aoco) aos cuio 000040 


cooaodft)ai ajspcQ!aJo|ce3^QS o_i(Dla1a>aocs!) o-Jcolaolaao) ans* 
cnocoOi^suaoQQ) oUt&oaDaroKm <fl>Li3c9j^cqjas csugooHdoai 

G(i 0 K» 0 §@^c!Q) 06 nsf’. «soQ)GaQii|)®nc0jOo aoiglacmui^cQ)]^ ailoolcgi 
Qil«)o&iao^6SB^(o6 (graaocaal^" oa)oaola)<n)OaDlfl^ga30QJl8oao(ooc32) 
(QjgfSlIcejOo (8ia)§(6aLOa9ffi aa-i<^cft<®€6BaOSD Qjd><§)O^Cf>0COSSB 
Qg a5nS0(fl^aa)GOT0§i^^aQ>0STO“ Gaifflgoruoco’lfiaasK^aabo acrunjoj^ 
cftoejo cTuo^iS^c&aocBn (Eyc05O^ @dft«^(onruoa(fl30 

eni re^oaDoospaojoalcSj^as ^(tsiltflsOo maoia a^ijgoGtcitnoao (ei@oocii^ 
a^(flfflof©e6n§o, roxaoooxLjg^o (g^Gcs3ocaoaQjxiil(^(aK»oej§g. oi^g^oa 
<63(3> (stgxgejOjoilflSffioGfaoao araoJnnjoojlcaaoafn) colsnicrolsni GoJOcaant) 
o^oc^offiitiasTOolac^yo aiio^^o ^(D gemeeBOoac&osnt ^tafinroo^nyO 
caOo aoai23a Q®®G83K»oao fflcnJIgjlcaaonoesneo, (OoogssB^aB ijyGcooco 
aaoJiiilii^KJKnocob o^oaooo(ariy 51 tB 3 |, as ^(oHajOo cnajaa ag)®G(oio)oao 
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®ig)(^o^ai)ceacinoe6n§o oro^ecuoaejcnKRacirr) ^<3 ^smessa^^oo sifis 
eoLjoaej oa)(§£B2i^^ <ft)OsniocTn g.|{]|^ocs^<3JO®'l<si)(csas ^fl3)lc0jOo (gcaj© 
^oDaffi n(\j(8ao)OQa3(Tfuocoro(!Jt!:^(D6 <®(®ooslc6eono6nf'’. cnaxaralfwafflYts) 
Qjool aoDoaoDla^'l (sra^ab naaijffloab (tsnssaoDg^la^a^ono ©sael 
aco ajocs^jorro. “(icftrtsojJlerooaQnDlcoocE) fz^oa:5®o®^anld93^cc6 oa)o4j 
((^ajaoao)) (5y{e300^<fliQnr) romjeooieaeOo eooaiocoooDSse^fiio c&osmo 
(oioaaa^ono oJoixgctD® mjOQDCToaag|jffl5l(o6 orx^csa (gYOiilaooolcSaaioaA 
(grt)aic8}OOQc?sn|'’ a4^Q-J0Scr30CQ) 

(g^jfjQacosrncnlmai). ©(TUffluDncno (arDaoQemoaocsa ffllfsH, ©ocdo, foo^o, 
00^5 ajo<6jo ^aiaao aaDracolaesBOoeaJoaaj t^^scsDoaslgJl^ masm 
fflca>oaj 04 o sDoDaujaQjo adacoK^coi) acajo^asral (3ig)Oocsi)«jro)lcyiD ao^ 
o^o coooriOO©1ffl(i3tcnlcm cLjffl1a4cgilc!5jo oagacgrocm oruig^yeoQQJo QJOffilQQ)(i) 

ciogii3(i)1(tn«5tnncD6 (sig)ajoeii^cu)o a-^ii’ja%|05ueiaoc!Qn aeoaorol^ls 
sni". g.eoQO©sn3aocQ)l S-ooelainruaflSKa eajLoccJlaej “eaejoaoiloJIro” 
aacT)') cueo emocaacaj. igaicTDfijr!3n(o6 aicofincs^jo aicr)!oifm!(!56 ^oOfO-iojo 
cDgafy <a.o6noan@ cDl<s^8oa<S305n§gj. nn«»jQj1xao®(nTJ5n(C)6cnlcino aaj 
g^loosnsoQK a<K aoojosno". ©ro^ac&osniajiacmQOoeno" aflffl®n\)o 
cragamaoQQ) c&e^bsml(00COQ4o ajajcojsflnoaojo fgtOfdlDcooogl^Qlo 
aogojcyo c&oetato) <>a^cojo g)Qji(gc3B)ocol^sas S)". oooaoiC^oCDOsi 
ssBOo(flQao(®o (grooD^emaoaQ) aaaiQcigIffiaoQbjo ecoooce>(i3ro7lonD(^^ ora 
oo^^&jaocsa acoaoDleoaxx^o aoi^acsK^ aJoasuoBn«>)«nlacss (Brsocolcfe®! 
cflsaiocTOo ^©©acmcssosnio'' ^offienoo, gpeei^acrxajss aiseeBaggjOo 
aKS(^^ “GQcaofflajlojlcio” Q^crro" (mssasi&omo ao§J:S^“, “caeio©” 
Q^mo (§oaiffiTO>1crD§©tm s*lairiit)_iffloac93osni“ oioESfaml coocooa 

ffi1ffl«5Y!»lono fi^a^mffl3(5tD^lac^l®^aQ(Tn(C^1aa6o ffloa6mlcs2)da.o (sraoi^ooloo 
aaecm ojoamt^i^g. 

(Tuoco)(wacafflciscD)Qa|)cii^<fegoaa) a®crtOQO®^fs?)cajaaao9aosn| 
aaeBjffi^GeQjlaaa) (gvoapobool^iss (3n>a4,4l° «a>anta.^ci3i) ^u3 
aojo (gjcuocDcyaooi) camoa>affiK» oroaDloaaom aaoooos cajoiloKoenf!)'^ 
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^dxx^^cib fmcall. (graegor^cormlfflabo csSlixicftoiCDo, §.®'®®3oru-i<325o 
Qjffio, StSifticsaocoo a®aT2 ^rs^caOocaaas (gyaQjc32J1(o6 oj)^ 

sseon cTuocolnsaic9i^(^)®s oIlmocYuaoeno''. “oDffilemoaafl”, 
en? cfeoafflj laa”, “oootJlcgsiil a!®!cfti cyvo^q&i”, “i2ocolcol0o<^s)a®eJl 
aasfo” @ 866 ^ 02 ) |)fB>l<a^(o6 Qilgeseano (Tuocolfmsjm^o ca^ostaauo 
oflfoeeiOcacKsJlaBi ogjacmoos <aallc!:^as ^(o^eooogo cs^soil^cearons) 

<fl9QJC£»06fto''. 

^eaelacD {Staa^omocolffiio c&^os<aa\)oa:)la5><fi5ejai32) <s»g)igg) 
a^o9ao6)f!3). ®n)ron(o6 QJcnDaajoanglKsono o-iffllo^OffieeBag coarnjaoceao 
a«5) orujifWiQgjao®) ara oJcaDOoIlctsii^^ (gjQQ)osrnoaxLJc^a<S)Osn§l 
(KOTO. (TU-ioaj)laj)l(isoDOOo aocoffiosooilono G<ftiffli,nruoa3lfwa«3K» «s>^o 
Scaoruoc^njjQjaocs^ cfeo^i^^ ®rD§a^c9si6TOaaor© ffifOTOcno). oruocol® 
(©li^doncaoo o^cno (sraolcoaoJ^cTn n^ocoffiosnru-ioalcaoo, 
c/^oaooo($r^caOo o^oiTlaiKso ffloaaoos<ate>(0io)ocxiocQ) (graasgnoo^ej <& 
qI1®0(D!(D3o 000,0 ©lajl^fflscm taoaaaoa^KScnD (sn>@". (arooiasaocs^ 
mrastgiTO aoJOTaocioioob ^scoooa) (graegoDo ca^oscfe(Tuoco](0)(Dro)l(C56 
ojcDTlsBcrD ajffllQgj,0ffl®3^o 000,0 fnj®(SDo acD^lfiJOcfl^ fflTt)aia;;tfl(o6 
jisleiafo^oo oa)Je0jffl1^ (B<a>fflatruoc/3l«j)tSiGJat32) Q-ie^laoJSOTiaanga 
(3io(§]ajQ336nSlaa)aacno (sroegoDcoKalcm etoonr)!. (STD^acaoareoac^ffllcaa 
aroo aroGgaoanalactbo auocol«nQJon\)cn aoi^(a6(2jli32)Cffioa©ffiQ^oaei 
cauDcaalo^aiaoarjroifBnffiaicsafmaoro a'i-'<8Q2)ocolc9aoa(0) culoolc^esBgOQO 
aoQ, aog6SB^(i36(^^ aaorujffloruaisuoroo aji3(^@'‘. ecaai(^cQ)aJs 
sseo^ (sraaoeaffll^ goa^cE51ci36 oJeessCJo oolsa]esaaio@“ oifgjooorr^aa 
cno (STDegaOsnralctlo GftnocTT)). aaQOffiOcgl(J>Ogy63B^(!36 igj f> inmiTjfifian 
aa))«san oiifflliaunoiQjnrucocoaOTtB) ffit&fflgaiwnlGejflQ ^otssafoilaxa:^. 
ec03fflgofuoco"l®fflral6>a6o (Bracrnaaro aiiDl(C))aa£ 2 ) (arooicooma^^o oDoo 
taejooo ajiic^olstoK? ^smeeooajoooDesBai aco^laiDcS^ (3t3)’2)«5)lQa6o 
(3n)(|j|acQ)ao(i)^6SBaa cir)1<Dffigc®lg^“ (ffraaio^aacnD efooorecm eoco 
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6BB^(n6 fffltocuytDOc^sBB^lfflcu najocolfCx^tTOloi^ej^ (gtgjooocYx^seBaosa 
@oco®06)g truJlcarol^ ecejfflgcoocYDc&ajacQ) Q_Ac^1ac^sm!)nfnfs?l(TCOsno” 
oroegaDo snjiaD^oDciDOOQ)®". (srococraffio (gcftfD^fnYm1&jsn§ocB)1ssa 
“(TUOColrtJjaaoOoilCDo”, “aD(Dl(m3lQ3^(0l(t5)o”, “(gSaJGQ)0Ct^XLl«n(3>o” 
^aicsalaai c)LJO|c03OoQc8aoffio96) cfe^oscejcl^lsotao^ c&o^i^sl (3ro§aj 
£5gg.roo<s^f cfijoemoo, 

^<3 aJ0|ce30o®c9S)0ac8a ao(BffiOc03oai^ ojellaa) (syiiioraojo 
aareso^ssc™. sDonooaias 0,02 cus& memo sios casocsrts^gcmo tfesirn 
cofzftiQjosmffiOcc)!^ Qj|3 c^cB^e&jo c^ejocSlgejo d^sc9acnDQ6n§an(c6(ni0)aaio 
myoaiaffl (stgaso mQaHsiicKajgciDOcafflorT^gj. aoDOcftoH ojsa egnrnoalactbo 
Q-isn^aoacejOsnf cfoLDAslffloa Q4CDs^QHa^caffia\oab (tuocdI^sxu 
sHejo <&UDc6j^Qjo^c930oo9a mTo^acfeosnio aieDao) aa^aaocnDo asnso 
q 25]§)^. (Tuoc^a5)ffiaiOtfe(atc!)]a56 Gcfeffigna)ocol(wo Q^^acSjOsnio g.nT5 
fOKZOQQ) aas nmcocno (sroaolceacnDasrecnoss as o^afooccs ec&ffi^ocDnQo 
(gra^aocotfetoaocQ) a®3 nruoco(T5)ltsi)06info‘’, ^<s o-jo^taiag cuotoo^o 
cojoctadloJI^ oucffio^OTe^ajfx^^ <§ai6n§(g(Uoaai cnccSl^ izuqcocw 
cDlo9yo^c93^o (3n>ciDO(aGjors)60B^0oa2) (DOQDOaJ^ggB^ejes oryffi^ej 
cryacolfflajagadsaosni aaajffl^aoj) ©j^roocolcdaoioab igoosuoscftranaot?) 
a®iryce)ffl0cfei2)0O0c9)Q§. a4c^6SBOo Qg)onoo oJosoaejKScaaocfeao 

oo<63a§. (gYDaic %5 fficu6n§ “(wemeio (W|(:|^(D3 o” toEBOioctb m&o rruci 
(Hro|f^oaeja^^aQ)o®ffi(8aJoaejs?jia aeo®‘2i®lc950o oruao (Tucmsorao 
ca3aoooc83®s. 




Cm* CSS" CSSm 

By 0. N. A. RAMAYTA SASTBI, m.a., Tkivandrtjm. 


“iDffscno)^ eoiffisng <&)0<db cnl§ooi{»” o^acTDOffs 6)xiJ0gjsnf" 
cnl&iQQ)](a 6 (Q^eoJOologjQaTD” ag)CTOgg.(TOlono“ “^(oacfiDac&o 
6 n§" (syeaioolog^oro” a^cnoaa (wstelao^o ^roilaro aaiaaaaj^^cmo. 

^«scnol|“ < 950(06 rnlgcmgeojoaej oio ©onrolgcBoisnoa 

Qjo @oo 9 saTO( 0 ))<gcno§" m^vxssi (^(xjios^^ 01^2500(10 ‘mra’. cara 
(?5)1aa6o ^( 6 aeio ‘< 01 ®’. 010 @ocm( 0 ) 1 (o 6 ^SQjl(nn AoaTOtOjss (tuJ (0 

sl( 6 aaio ‘^<3’. Oi&ojcDasio aj(ooa(6c/o1(3^rfp@“ ‘a’* 

el(6oaio ‘a®’. ©ooDoo 

mj(Sffl5(oo. ai0aol<95ani3)l(o6 ^(&<e5g^250Qa)] ‘(aTO 6 n§( 6 ’, < 10^1 

oJssBBOo (SQoioj^ocoasoaeSl okkcto. 000501 ( 6 , ooau( 6 , o^cvn 

Asnoos^cno* “(3rcsn§(6e<9>0(0[6 (s>cio(a)cooc@ a5>0(a)(Tuon(jD(aKj!i)(a6 oktd 
n\)2i(D)coKnl«36 aoo”Q®aT3 a_ioa(ai(!j))(o6 a_n(tjflco)0<ftft!(Do (gj(2aa)ocol;^c9>6n§1 
sasnscino" ^oilas icyort^ooH jo^a< 95 oaa a§. aoJOceao 

cfeOCQ) 0 ( 5 K 5 )(aricno" Qjeja(TnoaDa3®o (gyoaft!{DO(T3^D250Q2) 25&iaQQ)aTDO cSjO 
atatafolicno' &osm5)e)(G)ca3 mossacaossino (^< 9 ^ 0121002 ) cfeo6Q,, Sicm 
o^onoo (XaJ((s“ a)aTO@(Sa-J06)ei (<TUi^©(tstDi 1 (o 6 ) 0 ostora)fD)lao“ 
o^cna" < 8 aj (6 oio® o^ono" ajO(SQQ)6n§lQ(2n(jn{3g^mo®(B(i_ioaej “ 0100604 “” 
^<3(20j(om<&aasmoaia<oQQ)oaa) 0 <iDl(affic^(ioa(niroi cftdl(32)“cflfflaTO. ‘.'ggo 6 
cuo” a(50QDlc9)@c:^1(ga(j>(X8o Aolcia <390000. “^(o 6 a_!o” xa 1 oo))o( 6 a_io < 1 ^ 
mo c 950 noc 9 ^cTK)“ oro^aoie^ “( 8 aLj(Dlo 6 Qjio” (aaJ(n 3 <encQ) (ryeuo) asials^T 
e4sni“. “aog^(go_!oaej” Qg)(TO‘' oiO(oi!De 50 (se^(ai(t 5 ?l(TTo“ ‘(0100604"’ aeioaio 
a(tsii»l(i36 ‘(SiDCTii"’ q 0 (TD <8cua4!(a!t5i!ajocx»lgsn?". oo( 00 (aio( 0 K:^e 4 gg. 
‘(3ionii“’ oruj(X 2 i( 8 a a^ <soaQ9iffiiDi)(t56 ‘a'^< 6 ’ (sgjmogcsa-joaej ^(oloi)" 
c 9 aonoaaja 3 >!e|o <?acuoc/o<Q)o go(oi1e4(2i1^. 

ao”o 0 ono (njocig^(®0Q^(3Q)(0rc»l®& “■Qjia5a>(gioi“” snUoaij;^", 

3 -^R:k::^:;'v - rs ' ■ 
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aJD3^{?), <soosnj|“, c03OOoa)D%ai(a6 ajo3«5»D))^©6n§ar)e4o 

ajOQQjcno” orocanaoogjoolQQjo (mociba4c/osry ©(owgjooloqjo cuo 
eaojar®©'’ QjocQ)0(OY®@ffl<fi>osnio ssoaojOOc^dS) (Japhetic) 

(Stage) o^om afii§(SYts51a56 (QoailaoeooaiOQj^flsKjjiaDo, orul(w1c3Q)orb 
ogiaTt)“ (aroeigQDo aJ(oaa(?>oDlaa)“c9a(TD Qj^asKsnoDo, acTualooldfi) 0^)010 
oJ^asnsilcTDo <ar®^ Indo-European, Indo-Germanie, oi^ffiratoioo sicuo 
@aai«3;as. aafe ojafflooml (SraegoDo tftosrnlcg^cTr) 

QcgioarossBOoateiosnio, eoi^<aa' ( 810 ®“ oilec/o 

‘^ 54 ” “gooc)” a®onoi5))®cno§" a j^oasmnfDoajaaa tueo (3raouffl1o^(ts> 
©oailai3f§oaaj©(i»oo(T)l(s6aDlcno“ (sroGgaooanacno cQ)g^3j)o ce>S)6m)^^o 
§,sni“. ^833 (@6a=t“) ag)CTn cueojo scnoiflffiife. (TuocuO(DsrD(BKy)aal 

5yl(D6 “ogj” g.:a!®^3if’<=8aeca)^Oo^lO(^g)o c^ceaoeio (Q9(ma(aod9sn 

“gQ6B''ffi<9>” ag)cm3<fl9cno a^«omg.gg.. aeioQJOgiflSKsnsejo “aaJ0c^> 
t03O©o” a^snsalaio “(b>©3o” ag§^@GaJoaej 6io33>o®Qio, (araooagjo 
©cyo t.fflni'’. 


0OQilaJDgooaic9>^(ts6 $o<B®ocrnk5ii aoeffloallujaoocSl “a” 
ffiOjo, aneoooaal^jo (sro^laobo aliiamoio Aosms^o, tuosm^o 
oailffllcQ)” caaorro. <9i®^ (Aryan, Ayran) 60Qaicaj^(G6 ssoa-Qoo]cfteo(^ 
ffilaej “arm ” o^jon^ ao-i'TV)ggo a®i>w^o^oo6i(:y6sa^(t36 (Tuscyoa_iffi1 
02)300)1 orOQJSoosi^^ Aoanoono. a\)oaigjan©K»lfl36 ©ao ooaryfljtoilaaho 
Q4^1ocoo oraaoo o^cmoo, igr^leDocwo gocoo o^onoo, a5(i4on\j<03o ggao 
o^onoo an®Q.T:^ffl1cx2)''d8aav3@a<fl)09r^(tsjaon3 “gg(tn", mxsi’” o^om^aj 
60B^as “(©(uganoo” oQsoessYaogo aooloc^iasngorK) tajosnooo. 
Sc 8 )(!mj)l®i 6 Q®onK)sapo afflcU(^o^on0oaalajDSOaSB(3cJlc(36 “^ 80 ” 
Qg)cnoe§§.s«(!ji®) 0 go ®..gj[o®ani3aeatS)o gDculas ajj©aT)lca)ao6ifi®'. 
afa)e4snia6 o^crroo^ (jii^lei)oco(@aJQio ato^fovacmoaocialffil 

0Q)"tflam3rt5)lacir)gjool ^ alias <aolao)“d9a<ja> 0 O(©®a axu^oah (Q^^ofu 

cftjfaloqjg^. 
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im 


oa)oa^(B)ti3TO>)(D6 ‘‘(srosoro”’’ 006fy(Ct0)l6)Cti)O Qj]ffiOOaaiaJ!col 
caiOo a_io<fl)ac!)oaeinQ%lc!J5 “aolaoctsalftDOcflboloajOol” rs^'CTD 
QiOio'aaxesas aio<M" aosboicso. orottns, ^(tng Q®om oruoo^rtDoaycsa) 
eae^as colei (gcoosas>. moLC ogjono igroo^ocsajiZieeelaco! o^eooa^ 
e jss <aig)^i§oaa30Q_ia6BBa1'Ci{> ffiiii3a^fn)4]<^02i68egla^o, ffixao^nruo^j 
cooala) “ffi§e<fl>’’6BB^e4o “c&lo” ooarycsfflirroo^'' (g.Qigj(a;aa c^emcoo 
ao((g)o ajosrroaooocojlan©':^ fruoo(^cm(!5ml(a6 “wloo tejuxisipe-ssayo 
al”; “ca)fm“c6>lf5iail8l3£»oeQio ecfta^5m3” •, “o^cofficejTXQjcejoerosrD” 
o^omciiainaei aaooei!c0>§.o i20Q,o ajffilG:ooocDl^occi6 “c6>^|^aa3^c0ffl 
<i^ei©o af!3il(K)3<9)(i5]gj” “ too deep for tears ” rig) mo a-iowam 
d9©ailcu«3ro)l(!36 “(3ra(t5>!$ca>0(2ia(i5?ltiaa3‘'snr5o” 010 ) 600 “ eoaHOforai-i'^yAS 
COC 340 (moft5)l<cs6rolono6neoQjon3 xu(Dl((g)0(^ailaa4ce5^a(2ono ajoaioiiaj ojcts 
csoosco gociilas cruoejaes. “a:»(o6”, “og)@“”, q^cttjIqj 

Q^'as fflmrru)C3jo eooaoaajigjeofznacmaaagj? 


“og)onD a_JoasfiJia) 0 (D 3 neflacsalglslcooOo! 

Q®cn3@ ililgjli3D3CB)“ <fla6n§ft5l1«gJOOo! ” 

Q^cno” ajii.T.®^®! coco^dnl®'! “. 9 ioejS 93 oa 3 ag^_iei£D 33 ®!)g ” 0^)033 fS)(in_i 
©TO^SKiio ciilceanrucoaocwl ajosTol^^srige^o. arofoils^ nruont^co) 
(OKsilafii xiilgjlc^Qcyaoemffi^o o-iOfflorulcacTuocf^ccaeoaaaaj 

^as aucnjDo acogjpeiOc 9 ffic 0 >Qq;o ©ociTlajogOQaitfcaagjOo (arocuog^aoi®© 
aoJogoiooQ) a«s a3vg)©o<ia3Q:;»l(o6cT^ono“ g.sn§ 3 <x»oacQ)oasroorE>g§. raroeru 
@OoJ 3 a(i 3 K 5 )l(o 6 joJ0fe0fD)l(^ce)"c8acft>cQ}o ajLig^cT)3(0)lgeiQa>“caaas 0ooilcio 
ooer^aooa) “xiil^”oa)Ocbl©lcg^a§, Relative Pronoun oi®CTn3l6sel$co 
csgo Interrogatives o^0fT?6S!^ecocQ}o scugsaa a_ie 6 BeOoc 9 &“ (Tuocif^ns) 
gnmi &iaa oyoas^sajo, 0 Ooj 1 ciU@OQSuaj ^(!36 Relative Pronouns a0 
cTOaJooQjon3 Qi(a>«5>acTn orujoffiffia gogjoasTlolaaoSsono o^cnoaa cruel 
(oilcgcsjjcqjo (§jai3ajnrucjjoD3anfu3^cooa)aj60B^as (@'xj6bb^>o6 (^booo 
fflsroo who, whom, whose, which) cs^ffiooo^aej (mgp^eooadt&^aej 
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Relative Pronouns Gaio33®itB5l(!36(ao(®o ©oailaJDeoQai(fli 

^onilooHJtjn1s36 (SYora)1(gjoxa1ciDac®onrucnjDla86>s gs® eejoo^As 
cnojo q^cud'' <s)g)coon\^^ sicaog^cTE). 

(mo^Qjo ©©cyo ag)6)aT)^@vTO@" ©(oooofflsmcro ef?j) 0 omoo. 

92©“) a©“) o@cin^ai “©ojo®” Qg)onr>@ffio_io©aj 

“i:^o6laQ)(D6” csroaioajooolaBrcsac&QQjoroi o^ocfe© 

6m'{yc6)0ffio ‘‘(sra^Qjo” a®rno“ ©sesBloQ) cnoej i^gnsutnlcnDo ooofflogo 
(YU3Cjyfflu:;56n|“. oro@o ^@o o^cTDlaiQQ)06no“ “igjacnoami" g.iB{DO 
emca” ag)cm ceismcaffllao'' cir)S^oi51aiaio“ m^ap, ©©ojo o^molai©cD) 
5nj(io]c)^^®1cQ)“«3aotT)©“. (2iaicQ)ot(mt5))(a5 “orogojo @@040” gogjo 
(ODcEslaioroaojonoi^sn ojocoooj ojsatsa aeJ 6 mool ®6 go^ofinooc^caira?) 
Cm 1 §l©gjCno“ fflajiDScfeaTJiC^o aJOGCQ)5n§1oi)RnQCi)"o9fiCYTD, ^6n§(?>§0, 
050(1)05)“ (gcuoQ,o, tmocu1fflsaa)OcQ))(racn5@a<a)Osn|“ “(arogo, (Sm^Ojo 
(osn|o oruocy” Q0)ono“ c:^cej(osnD(?xaoe^O(!5K5)(D(5K5)](0& tfeosrooo. 

co<2i2oo5)lcc03oi2)(gi2io<ftftic06ii:y6seaa “(gn)oo©ajo<ra^cYi)cxJo of) 
o^cnoo, Qjli§cft(ti)1©(3a) “(Ba)0Q,©a(2i” o^ofUDo 05)gsfel(2©jni^ocir!)o 
oractssnoonjaioosi^acotm “(m^oaei” o^oiol eocolfgcooos^acjQjgasioaDo 
i2i^(^0(5«s) (3oc5jlciuisOQajoojtgg<oi®^®ato osioraaocsa £aaDoaaDO®a^)o 
Qad£^j 6 icyQ 4 d 0 ) 1 ^aDo ((grooi’ + 80 , qjc&o) ffltg)sn|(805)0Q,o ^ool ace>o 
6n§o§i2ioooc0)®§ ! 
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(2 CB (DO (B (0 0 C/0 O 

By H. H. RAMA VARMA APPAN THAMPURAN, Tbichur. 

“(DocDO^gffiOcooab orufWfmoaooaicartRO- 
cDGC/OQ3dc0>ocQ>(gjqgjn5>oc»eo3aiioa5, 

<scc)osa^i^si©Qj^oai) cnsaoo^ fsiaao^.” 
©ocoo^^ocnm^ca5(S(DOCo6eBOoc6a nru^^ocDOci^o cagjl^" to 
<g0O(X)aol(:y(!jralQl]ri3JOQ)(Ot^ (groooayooffierncoocEJl c®fi)1ffioaQa)6Si3^©s 
cioleocnesBOocaa cnleocniZoaQ) asoooefflocojailcsnciru ‘(srao^Qjaaaie^’coo 
OQ) na)(s4lO0-i®0D)®6 fa)aQ^^aca>06n|“ cu(2i20(tS)lD(ryfiua\jocDcr)2io(^ 
fflocE) ooffi1ffl(Oi(oiilQaf)0 nroocm©6rD«yra>1ctoo ongjCs^fflOSffioo^fflcSaicg^aoaii) 
finfflobo <3i®cc8e^eeoQ_isaoo(@aji2)oai) “orocgioocoogaQoo” Qg)nT3 
oDoolc^aaai^fgOcricio oiooosoxiio^tb <3i@©oi§1^1ffl1caQcno. 

{gjfz^caaaejdftasanoesBaaaceaoent ceaDoc^sjb ^ceisssa^ocsa) 
tejosfDOQjcm aGODOgaocossB^QS GJUt^oQjIcoeee^o ae^ffiilcejQjo ©ae 
aHcfeOjo (sifsaa) ^c^OTooajIculcfls^o ‘a®ro'®cru£!OODssr!5nK56 eaio&ifgjoD 
^®l®Qa3cuo’ ag)CTn (^cTOoaaiyoQQJoc^faicob ‘(araojcr^^Qfflig^OTlgQajcjoo’o^ 
OD Q^S’oae^ocDJi^Ooajas <aig)0@t^ocs2)6SB^©b cTuo(5pao)^(0)^o©«5i 
cTryc0jg (ry<flig(©®6ssaoQQ) aoa a«cDoe®oa:)6SB©g, (sroGgoDo cryc^caa 
orSIg^. ooffi°l®®rcnlat)o aconf^ooo (SYOGnyoayo auoc^enjococftiiSOQjo 
(gJig)(t351cTu1®DQJo (BYDClffigQiGCOOJlSfflQJo (SugcJO) fl'UDlflsIcafif’ <5l®Gffi0a^XLll 
CYacQ)ltD& aco^nactbo (syocuoa^ojo <gi®GgaDo a^ffllc96io<ml®3cmla^aiD 
aoi@o. 

acoGmx) GaoaaaajoscTffiocbcoaaco&aes 
ooo(DlffiaoaD©©cTU(ba©©c^ ©aDifaoeomQ-ioorxrog” 

Q^orro" ao3)oea«Jiim colcbosjail^" (srotrolao^jo colaomo a_ios«5ta)1®ld9a 
ODcw'Icobcnlcno'' <s»g)jaJo^Qabo ^sqooo cTuagiaocaonoangG^o. 
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tacos>^agfi (Stt)(w1s)obo nru-J(@oJ6)a^ , (grafES)}®ciJ>o 
Qll^csi)ia.Oo 0®^“, <sffloaDO(g®ooo)<fljO(O6m60Bfflt^'’, erooco 
a)]cy«5TCn1dBfflO (SIB)(B(DOO^ejOg(i5«5)lcfK)0 g.gg. l2i0^5SB<Sg.a!, |O(7^0^ £Lll 

cYKcftOo slajlcSjOoacSsig^oo (si@BfflsrT?lQa)60i3agjo®ro> ojccsoaocto fjsxoalg^. 

^eoiOajocDlaaocja O3(i?)ffl(§(!3tmo§i^^ 

CTO. aj6isu®cej0cffl0(0T2<fl3a0Qa c®©1ffi(TO5^(o6 oaiQjaieeiB^o (BracTiQigjosTO 
aoQiese^iaocE) (§c9jooo6sbOo QiS<ii(®ltfeQjo aeoDoaocso aaeoDcftiQjo al) 
®6KS)00f50cnQ3l2lCX»65S0o (SVDSQ^ORStZlQJo OHOlcfeCTO. ®ig)^Q«STm ffiSfl|GcS>0 
oo60BOo (yLolc^o^Q_io6miai§q)tc51(fl>ci4o i^cnooa(B(OK5)@“ cDCUUoelOTO 
OffiOlgjIcQjQJO ajlg56tmOCOOODCB0OQ)(8ca)OOO6SBOo t3TD(t5>laO((2)6eB^O <giig)cfe 
CTO. fflfDcgJiKrocioaoaa) ©(goDonlcfto cm^aiojo (Q^toyaaicijo aoog^lacAo 
aojoci^oaoco a5)oa20(@l<fto orycai^Qjo ajeaocaaiQjo 
GaiOO-IOColenifOiClDClJO a^Jj(C1(gg)Qjo OLJ61Su]^OTi2lOQQ)Ol2lQ2)Cljo aJ(3rai®c&0 
OOOCYtfilbcOftnQJO <5ia)ca3CTO. 


goesielacio <sxiJ(?5>cDo®£U«naD6Si3^as i2i®^aicofo)lQ2)oc!(» 0^^^“ 
(BiOejoratocejQiziesB^ffls oblcoi^u^otcilaoiSJoeaaocooQcesOsni" gsoco© 
og^eioao c/onjlrocfftrooeio (gjotosKjjOijo mjaffijlfOcajaocjQ) cfcGaeaaOocSa" m> 
ao^maow aiocnjcooccvoaj^ocome^os^ slaacooeio emo 

co]c0ffla^§cro. aoiocjolfaaocfi! 0 cidvto” eeaDeamncs^o alojgmcESo ^onl 
snjoaJlcMcajcq^o ajii^cTO. 

acng^'lcTO” ^®f3y<fl9la^0(!s fTOJ(@Q_ialg^.. ^ig^ 0 Q)sseg, 0 fi 4 o 
aionfumonmon-^offlfiBB^oejo o^ermg Qi]aajcs2)<isKjn(o6 ®iy(olQ^caaaQj§ 
CTO8OJ0 (5ira(S)0(C)]aaio au-J!®Qjot®®cTO acog^laoibo oru_j(@ajiQ4o. 
(iDxLiofflSSB^o ojlAOfflesB^o (0)aon?a»acabCTO c/o®lffifflron(t3& 

QJOrtnoelseooaiaaQjQSbi^o sffiocoojo moaa^avoajo (srasaocoiroogo ©rg)* 
cm^Sojoaea najfajo^gsroaaoinaiiajQjo gsrocroot^ojo am.To!®ciJ»o 


GfflOC/50®fflOOy6BBOoc98o ^ej<9)Offl6TO60BSOc&CTO. 


GfflOCOOG® 00^ SBBOq 


raacrn ^saajorvajseeOo. 
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6)a(©g6n^o oorolfflrtsitrolcoi (j^seooaaoeoJoaejQQjo 

oiloai^aloqjes Qjloaioeajoaeiaso ffiaffi(n)l(aDiao 6 n&''. 6 ) 6 >!@g 9 ny 
(OTOilaobo (^ejcTU-iiiocuo ^oJ^^iwlcesiaamjffll^tolcSSo. oDtBjOffleBBOo 
QiOfruootfegoajo caaaesegoeio of)lQQ>(g2)]c9fflan^§cino. ^(Qjc930<t>o au(a>-J 
fflso^eaogamesBOo aD^« 5 )OQil^(t 5 ) 6 Begocs 2 )^“ acngj^crKr (gssxiffirtyra) 
(SC3Q)o crvaLi<s®K3iecQ)o otgjsffloaysflnmecsao efflocofficormscsyo sQ aiocafflcro. 

aecnoffiffiocoesB^cni monruaDosayssBOo colaesB^o ca>t2i2i® 
eaecso (siq)cric^S33SB^,o (Sigjasrocno ajocsaoo. c6\no cxdoq^qjo i pg ) 
(Tuodi^Qjo (S»g)co^cft.o jculcfe0rua<65osni aooooajom^o aoolacaao 
6n§la)]e9«aar)@o (aro)(ftonD. 


acDo^naabo GtoocoesBOo ©ocooelaigoasnocrro o-ioeratcsjaie^o. 
00(mociDa33O(DO^ca>a^ac9S)Osn§ ©ai®^6ny(Tuj(§oajfflY!5)1aTo ojccscm oTl 
<9>0(Dao6fK)“ Gfflococnlaomo, mjocoaoascno ^oi^qjoj cfeoagi^ocoo 
eloadcu/oj^o ejcftaismcyo Qoaooao^c&Oo g.ajxiJCQ)Q4o crueflaocLOO^ 
(Qjsmooooorroo ©igjo^lcsgo oKgicfeaTO, 

“a\)ocoo®6 (TUfflg3oaa)(§fc> cftoa 8 


cfeo (2)0(06 e(^oeaDOi§lsocG)©(D) 
( 8 (^ocuO(o 6 @aj( 0 )l (Tucgodoor) g 


rru(8i2i2)C»aoo(D6 Of^fo 5 lQl!(g( 2 ) g 
(n;^(n)]@ooao(D6 sojsiDlcnooo g 
saj@C)l 0 >oooo(o 6 (aj 6 mc^(o>).” 


(co 1 (B)) 


(o^aoconooDgocECDcn (w® mocDO eJlaso m^coo g 
(5(0)01100 <fl5oai)(2i(g(noo(g@8o-aa)lQ^O(T)aQjl eJlcuo 


(ogso^aoaxi atrxgnfuo (gaoQaiOQ4aoo^a(0)q). 

o^onooeno" ( 000 ( 1050 x^ 0^(6 0 - 0012 ^ 010 ^". ^oHas (Qffic^£ 2 )^t 65 ag 
2i0(@(52i a(gaoo(S8OQ3a608gooc5) (gig)j3JiO(|i|(6 (X>6rnlc9a(mo ®® . 0 ^ 0100(065 

crv^(0)(§Q^(in6gBOo (Offli%o ffi(rt2(OT^cro a)O(O6rD(2)Oc9j©c0>oenio (§oi(8(i>ocn 
(! 5 n!))a(o 6 o j^aKg-^eoa^osiB^oatg) actaoioc/Do a\oo(iQj)c 9 ® 0 ((n!j)@ 
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©(6>osn|o (2ifficnoS(OOaj(!5«5)lcTO ojfoaoooorQiloKDOtwn® 

©cfoosnio aecnoefflocoiulcejlOTocQjffls ojfflaoajcul ac 1 Dgj^l©a^)o cnoaoo 
nj)®nr) (5»g)a2)@©te>0ffln|o (TU(XJ)Jg5fD©(0Tmi^^ (gi^ii^oraralteignii^s^o 
ca.o®sfDao(x»l OT(5mlsas)6ri^ac!))ffll<fl65cno. Q^onr)0«56 c®(Dlffixulc^(nifV)aQjl (06 
(g8QDOcuoaj)(2gj (geQDna)om<fta3snoao6fi(D' mjoia^ojo. mvo@ 

©cfcosni acng^lsco ao®1ro(OioTI©ai)0 oi^efflOcDj^mralot) nruoDcejOrolaoocxj)! 

QjIxLiOfDlcflsscaJoOo (TU(W_iffl(TOj) eaoQiiec830^a:^(o6oD]cTO“ cTolcsao©i3Li5|cft> 
fiftacmeaiemo. (an)(@ 8 (mn) 0 g©a (aTg)jaiO^©cAo Qffi§OD gi®s ©oacnoo 
c&0(?n6fno. 

gffiOCOOg (TtXBi^oJl gsocoecYD) 
(SQjfficoo^ffisnDCJoofflfflasrD 8 

Q0cm aA0c9^(t5«^£ )ss ‘ QQicn^ooeo^m£\di affiaoosroocwQcmm nruoenjomJl 
^se«JK»oao @aa)<s(^0CD0^ xsn^ecacyj^^o aC>o®§-i§cti')(TJ>06nD". ©cu 
Q,©nj) Q^(Tuciolc0ffl<flj, @8aao (arosceaceu, oun^o aoo^caj, cujosso ojoajjcaj 
i^ejocfflQi (©©eoJcoesB^as as'^®sTOaDOffl5®3^0cfecno. 

cula©co^O(iyffioelcu]®sKnoot5o 
aGcnoeeoffloainjQaiaDo ojroo 

aQ)cTr)06no“ a(§cT)0(8ffiOCOfljtn)]aio“ oyoc^ oocociQecoio^i ad® nruo(2ioay 
£u1c^«JirD. Q®nT)0«3& orucfijej c«2aooo(^60B^e4o A(aaoLnai]<9)gle4o 
ecoocfioooi^r^esBalejo (SYDigiyos5ii2ia)aiD6SB^e4o agoooffieoaoaaQji^cjDssB 
©g(DK»©cTTDcffl06ifr&“ aj®oac®lc9aaT5@” 0Gooo(Bffiococr)la)«m5))(O)anT) 
cQ)06fKi“ ajcSf^o. (SI® iiilc^mjaca) scuonalg^lcsaojonoo !(yjQjOffiOTrml(o6 
QjgBSig)QJociiDao6nt)" cnci^as gaadloo-KbcTaosso cmcfloojaaaociso ajxml 

0C8ciDOffifflocoiiilcS>l0ruoQj)tJDl(3C9l(o6 (ty oiocnaoaa a®o 

oaaocfeono. !Zco^&6\sa eoisnsfoocc!) cejAsaisBBOo a^ij^isrRo. ^<33 
« 8 )(ia 0 cfeDamuo (gQ^Qa)§3©a)oalQjaauaasessi®(Qjda>®6rooalQjffism 
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(srasee^cj^ffllcaacno. crooasi’i^izo^ (gt^oDOcoo ©©(©^sn^igj^asilcas’ 
(grooranru(o 1 ^“ ^cro QJ 1 cjD®rm 1 (o 6 ang®lc06)S)aJ§1®1cefficir®. 

“<gtg)aDOfflog^jiQ_n <Tu<^nr^ (©IojIscjdo (§Qjfn)l (gjloag 

<si@cq ;8 oruOTTO^Jsaiejosffloo^ a^^su^'^^floilaisbcioog 
ronr^og <^co"ajo cmnlrao <s» 5 )aooffi 0 g (TuoasrtnJlcej^IcQJOg 

£ejSJi^&iQisrnof!|jg^ fc?l^(@caaiQDB 0 QDlco 8 
®tg)aDO©o fflOffiCTusm^cgio § 86 ueoooca.oaac»iigjeo 8 
aaotcaoBoao cora^ffiCTuo o^roil cu^Q3alfi5)6isu(3Q)a3{> 
^^Icgnao-n.aioeaaj^jo ©(sosscno (OToaoru^Hcoo.” (a5)(tn) 

(groQJ®ai(?BS)S (mJ©oai(ortj) 1 onD (sroaonrx)®!^ (grg)aDO©o ogjasn 
cmonoqjaioab frujnrujgoajeayrox^jo igraolcsiismacggjo. ‘«5>(@ ctootto-Io 
cnl(6Qaejfl5>jiO(c6 ^taoooajacnoaoao orvajnruoecocn ©uodcdoosiI......./, 

‘®(ggso ffl 3 coo(tj)"atft»o ajl@DT@^ 3 na)oco(TUi 5 c 6 i§ajo ‘fis>acg^J 

g^SKOocnggo qj1@d 1 eaoQDcno ^ mxuconnjaDi0j6BB6>a6)o9fflO 

sni" gsroesB^QS orv)ji{@ajffijut^cajag (graoloionfe cnxDaJI<fi 6 ) 0 QjcTr) 
(T5)06n®“. 

aemoeffloa3iislc0n(aro(3»le;o aDoadcusasOo ooacneacTOo qooo 
a>cr>©acfiioo ©sn^ ( 5 ja) 0 ffiasTO?ejsn|“. roao^laoD (5Tt)@(^a»cDo^ffic©oco 
ce> 6 seaocQ) Si'DQajcjD6S8®g6)o8®o6n^ao9^ ceagstoi©^ oolog^jOa 

ce>(i)( 2 a 6 SB^(o 6 soolo^^ soaocooac&osn? naj(Tn_i<gooocuor) ojcffiasi©)! 
g26rD6BB(gs,a?o (5i@an“0Qj1ge«»5)Oor)o®<fl)Osni" c®^Qjlc9ac93CQ)06n©' aecoo 
ffiffl 0 fflcn<DQiicD 6 SB^©s aiH^ajffila-iOcesQXjeiQio aoDcaulcEblcamcmas q_i© 
a(ajGQO 0 gS 0 r)Q 4 o. 

acDT^lcro <%cUDo, eoeiofflo, oooomo, ag)0r© i^cfiD cy®ro51cfl3^snf“. 
(8)i9)<b<g©cT\ucr)(nTO>l©ej seiooooo cry^fflc^©te>o<gsin§o ®©criolcTuoaj(flfe)o 
©c&oesreo (si!3)aj1cQ!oasno9s)g®©K5f ^ag^aoceal (STQ(rolQC!jl(C56 ©Knapfgn 
Qxdca aQx5]a^^ ©oigp^oocfl^toicss®. cm@(ga-iOQej acng^aobo t^ojio 
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cul^fflcftosni cD)og3.oi2ic93(t)ai2o6>c8306n§ 

ooaloJ^ (Dsn^o ooocToi(:yfljTn)l3:;»l(o6 aj^oiorulaJ^'" ovo© ajccaortn" 
i2)oan(o6 nrui2Qj1^0(o6 000^ od jcmoaocxs)! ; cruooruoffiaocicm aoTa)o 
aC!2)(OtTOlcD6oo]cTE) ClDl(?^l^c0iS)Qj0OaQn. ^0) Q-!(0a00DCB(jy0o^lc8ffigg. 
jiilc^fflruciajoerm" (maaolcoaoel csrocgioocoecoocooj cffroftslopsa nrulagO'!) 

QfbCO60BgO6nB“ cfl3(?)J2a(gCQ)0(X)Q4o g56K»OCt)(S<Q)OCOQiO gcSialffiCOOCOQJo. 


aoo ooooto)) 8 oooao)l s ooooal g 
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cpc 3 Ta)aas®§! 

By VALLATHOL 


§.^(D]anocafert5) <e3g]j^cT0 <^|i2io- 
Q,‘^2iej®l’a5)Ct5 cqc^o (syai3^0oco“ ; 
fflTo^amffic/oo(§o ooigg|j1o^> co§cS^&joa2)“, 
fTU_i^ciD0o c/ooffle®0{8>oofvax)ca.(Da{>: 
cru-)|pj^o jxiaioeoL-ioejeajsmJU cu!(!|(t3)lcG)0- 
agl^oaejaascrn s>^§1®osoqj]«5)0, 
aoooonoQQi^laa^o aa^asmstotcj odI- 
anoo,cr)as@o^a!ffiOc0fflOTO cejoc&a®. 
eoj^gjfflo axiiogjor® aocogo (SOoaitaiOo*, 
a5l4lao1<%cno cDffiojororuaJ q^m<ei>Cio\ 
co1(ic^ogSG2ioe«yi®i1ajosnf aileoooadsm 
ClDl(i(^(t5)]6)(flfflOOoQjJj (t5)i25)fOD06)S06)o9®CQ;o. 


QJ06)S a®)^1cos)§ (ggjtgirao (mso<fti6SBOo 
oJO^QjOceaog 6)CTD^ftS)1(^> csrammc&Cioj 
<fi30olcA(9>o^ Agsioirai oilaejaoco"- 
(BW5?l©a§ cncaOoftftorvjofsnjffiaeinauejio: 
cyc^QcJlsfDcxaoo ©0Qj]ajD®08saa6o 
o9dc^0i:yQ4don(!J>a5 cacgicjaoogijlroo, 
Qjoc^oJfflcflfflcno <s<63ffiS(§Qjle4o, 

aacfefflojooeeogg crycocm5)cxi)oo<feooo]cr)0(a6. 

eoD (Wi^Oocooffis, (icu(3rgau@gfflJ6SBOo 
ai^(t5?lQ^§<j8Q(Tr) (8f!5)05^CS2)Gg33 Jii)ffl0©5, 

^CTDrtn <gfflK»oom1og^aa^fi4o, 

O(>lcroQC!)©6«06io©lEOOo ssoaacmjcMilnjn. 


V 
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<936n?ii2s)5^c^oo1gj (geaoScftiOQjcfljOfficft- 
<feaS2)6si3^ff^, alcflffl cucaistnfflaj^QQjo; 
(m)ffl^DQJ^ainfi)ocsj)QJ6inJolftnoo6a^ 
sajiSDlaoj^o^l^ (§®ncDOf)6SBeao, 
ag)(® oQjcaOca6>Ooc0ffl cD^aiKscmcwl- 
g^,^oco oil^ocooDaffitm gocDOcialecul 
(B<ftai(®6a30o, oJ^oejcsaeeBOo, qjI^isdssbOo 
(o?lfn^osaQ<flaOd3^ ojl^oatoleascejOo; 



^(oio)50B^oo ®ai(Cs6c06?)do)1a40(K6eBgocx5)'’? 

t&^®oo (Z5)Je“§«^affl|f:^ecnoo9anT) ©ajoao- 
ffloJS^aJsmeBBOo rtJio?) oDlmj-ioQagjeooo- 
f!5)je“ eoioosmlejejo^nr) ejdjaalftjiob 


cooGoaocsj)" ool^^cg^cr©, xaleosm®- 
cruDOGco gojocii!) (S?)®}® co”)(D)(ij1^oejGaQ)! 
<510) aoDOQ-ioooejcExoioncab oDlsorDoeiom 
Gtejoai «<u6fK)ojl6rnoe1coocr)6SBg[)([36 
Gca>0od9aQgj§cms, <BKo6(g^ffi6n[5rtj)oaDacT5o 
ojo<^o cftifiJOGfQjaeiGgjo ^ecn ^eoo! 

CLJola^Q§^al^(t5)QJ0l^^ 
GtS)§1§,(0)1©cr)o^ g^corcBo i^twlcB^ojoai) 
(g)<fl6)SP<o6®aJOeflaT cioleji©cflaoObQ4 fTru(?>cueo, 
(0)_i(i36(flaeja©a(U(T5)ao(30) cif)Gsoo_j®ab! 

®0SG®fflj0oca3l«j)©a<i)ej](3Q!0o ^i^cns* 
ffio^cno, ®acftrtS)n)Qeifflo®fflosct5 gaionb 
®os}ttj)®oc/olc3a)0(o6 cSfflO^aQi^^&iGcffio, 

ffloaaocnaaofls ©atejejorruo-i^l'®*®* 
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Qj)ejoejc3Q)offirtj)OQ (2!cajejo6(t5)OQ,<Si2i 

cftOTtS)]^ s'^«- 16 S 80 o, G(TJ)®nruJ1t3Q)0o ©OJOcA J 
<3>_]ct36(gji§oaj(orBnffi&]Offirt)oe©o sojlasQiaoo 

ory(3j^(ija(t5TO)g)jQgQ^gjjjjjj (saxtjiiecflaoc^CQjo. 

(m0®>0o(WaT30lgn2ffi6ll®ClDS>©00ejl(T5>0o6 
<t5)oa>6>g ‘®os'oo6i:yalg«y)o, 

(Wj(a6g^®6)«j®(®oela>Ooc9Q aaacrn^^ 

aaogjo CD©1(^0Q4 ae"eiTO®«jn0oa2i‘’! 

onOj (tj)Qi gjlancc) 6)aoeo^(^cij)nj)Oj 
^^(inaoo Qj)e-JS!®jao(OKj)0(o6 cr)1@aJl(0)oj 
®<ors)aos6)§oa?l (oizjizoo (Oocoamld, 

cnln^o, oofflsoaaoio Aosssrmgcoorosrol! 




